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FOREWORD 


This-- edition of the Hindustan Year Book is the 27th 
since its publication began in 1933. it has been our 
constant endeavour to include major new features 
every year and this has been done this year also. 
Exhaustive revisions and additions have been m'ade 
aimosi all the basic features of the book. Every 
yeai- we try to ..produce a better book providing 
g-rcfttor usefulness. 

The editor acknowledges with thanks many 
letters of useful comment of criticism and invites 
suggestions for improvement of its services to 
readers. 
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<|(,is bloo4 which c^rrioit A 

.;|il£Tiruhm^t to alt the liny * 

cells whidi make up the 
boily and the twain and thaa 
eustains life itself 1'binjc of 
*tl)e. dangers you face whetv 
(hie blood beooioes impure 

Often. Itching, Scabies. 01' 
oers. Eczema, Boils, Rashes, 
Gout and many other com* 
plicated diseases beset upon 
you and make your fife 
miserabte 
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ll ci»:»rj the bowels regu* 
iarly, cures all ^kin aiMl 
other disciUios .arisinc out 
of blood impurities, tones 
ap the )i7cr, increases the 
appetite and thus helps 
formatioo of new, nob 
blood which ensorea a 
sturdy health fbr'you. 
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The Dunlop factory at Ambattur 
was declared open on February i 2 ^ 19(9 

Sixty years ago, when Dunlop brought 
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Ofily the venturesome rode on bicycles 
and the automobile was an object 
of wonder and awe. Some years later, 
it could still be said that "it needed 
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to run it I* 

Courage and enterprise have worked 
many wonders in these sixty years, 
not least being the progress of road 
transport. The new factory at 
Ambattur, Dunlop's second in India, 
is a tribute to those who have 
raised the bicycle and motor vehicle 
to their present stature. 
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INDIA 'at a GAXNCE 

) AREA 

India covers an area of 12,66,900 square miles. It has a land 
frontier of 9,309 miles long and a coast line of 3,530 miles. It is 
approximately thirteen times as large as United Kingdom, eight 
times the size of Japan and a seventh of U.S.S.R. It is the sevens 
largest country m the world. It extends about 2,000 miles frO^ 
no^h to south and about 1,500 miles from east to west. Its tnangi^ 
lar pemnsula juts into the Indian Ocean and is bounded on the soul^ 
west by the Arabian Sea and on the south-east by the Bay of Bengat 
India IS bordered on the north-west by West Pakistan and on the 
north-east by China, Burma, East Pakistan, Nepal and Tibet. ^1^ 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal and the IiaccadiV% 
Minicoy and Ammdivi Islands in the Arabian Sea are parts of India, 

PHYSICAL DIVISION 

India is divided into three mam topographical areae, , 

1. The Himalayan region (Mountain wall), 

2. The Indo-Gangatic plains (the Platne), 

3. The Deccan or Peninsula of the south (Pemnsulaar region). 

The HifUeUaMn region extends across the northern border ftem 

Kashmir to the Burma frontier. The Himalayas comprise a system 
of stupendous fold-mountain ranges, some of them the loftiest in th# 
world I extending in the shape of a scimitar with its edge facing 
southward. This region runs for 1,500 miles from the eastern extre¬ 
mity of Assam to the western limits of Kashmir with a breadth 
var^ng from 150 to 200 miles South of the mountains are the 
JndO‘Gangette platytt They are about 1,500 miles long, east to west, 
and from 150 to 200 miles broad. The plains are broken by inter¬ 
mittent low-lying mountain ranges and are watered by India's thred 
main nvers—^the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Jamuna—^whieh 
flow southward from the Himalayas to the Bay of Bengal. The 
peninsular region is a table land and lies within the tiopics It is 
bounded on the three sides by mountains—on the norw * by the 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges, on the west by the Western Ghats, 
on the east by the Eastern Ghats Two coastal strips of flat land 
exist on the outer side of both Western and Eastern Ghats—'the 
western coastal strip is known as the Konkan in the north and 
Malabar m the south , the eastern coastal strip is known as Ooi^ 
mondal Coast. This peninsular region is traversed by the rivera 
Narmada and Tapti which flow into Arabian Sea and MahanadI, 
Godavari, Krishna and Kaven which flow into Bay of Bengal. 

CLIMATE AND RAINFALL 

India has a great diversity of climatic conditions. Lying largely 
withiii the tropics and with the great Asiatic ccmtinent ip nortJy 
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atid the vast expanse of the Indian Ocean to the South, the climate 
<xf India is essentially the tropical monsoon type. The average 
‘vgimual rainfall in India is 42 inches. The areas of certain rainfall 
are West Bengal, Assam, West Malabar Coast, western slopes of the 
Ghats and the upper valley of the Narmada. The zones of uncertain 
rainfall are Uttar Pradesh, Western and Northern Rajasthan, Cen> 
tral Rajasthan bordering on the U. P. and large part of 
Bombay. As tropical monsoon climate prevails in most of the 
country, changes in the time or nature of the monsoons can 
vitally alTect the Indian economy. There are two monsoon seasons. 
The aouth’West monsoon from June through September is the most 
important. It brings heavy rainfall to most of the country but only 
light showers in the central and eastern parts of the peninsula. 
The monsoon’s direction reverses in November blowing from north¬ 
east through February. The north-east monsoon provides the 
heaviest rainfall of the year to the south-eastern areas but dry 
weather everywhere. The climate is everywhere dominated by the 
seasonal rhythm of the monsoons and about 86 per cent of the rain 
comes from the south-west monsoon between June and Octolier. 

The temperature in the north ranges from a mean of about 40 
d^rees in January to 115 degrees in May. There is a cool winter 
season from November through February, a hot summer i>eriod 
from March through June and a humid rainy season from July 
through October. The plains are hot throughout most of the year. 
The temperature of the plateau is also hot and fairly constant, 
although the temperature and humidity are somewhat lower than 
the plains. 

We can divide the country into four zones according to rainfall: 
(1) Wet zone, where minimum rainfall is 100 inches. This includes 
West Bengal, Assam and Western coast strips. (2) Intermediate 
zone (zone of moderate rainfall): it includes portions of Central 
India, Himalayas to Godavari river, east-coast of the peninsula and 
eastern side of the Western Ghat and up to Baroda, where rainfall 
is between 40 inches and 80 inches. (3) Dry zone, where rainfall 
is less than 40 inches. (4) Desert zone, where rainfall is less than 
20 inches, i,e., Rajasthan and East Punjab. 

SOIL OF INDIA 

About 36 per cent of the land area is fertile, well-watered and 
under cultivation. 20 to 25 per cent is left fallow or is waste land 
which can be brought under cultivation. Forests cover some 15 per 
cent of the land area. The remainder consists of deserts, semi- 
deserts and mountain ranges. 

Indian soil may be mainly classified under four different heads, 
namely, (1) alluvial soil, (2) black soil, (3) red soil and (4) lat&rite 
soU, 

The alluvial soil is the most important soil and is formed by the 
silts brought by the rivers every y^r and deposited on their banks. 
It is very fertile and covers greater part of the northern In^a 
between the foot of the Himalayas and the northern slopes of the 
Vindhyas and extends in a narrow fringe round the coastline of the 
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peninsula. Territorially they occupy Punjab, Uttar-Pradesh, 

West Bengal, pails of Assam and Orissa and also the coastu 
regions of Southern India. The whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain W 
comprised in this area. 

lied soils cover the whole of Madras, Mysore and south-east 
Bombay, east of Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh to Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur. Northwards the red soil extends into greater part 
of Santhal Parganas and the Birbhum district of West Bengal, the 
Mirzapur, Jhansi and Hamirpur districts of the Uttar Pradesh, the 
Baghelkhand States of Central India, the Aravalis and the eastern 
half of Rajasthan. 

soil 01 black cotton soil is formed by the lava of volcanic 
eruptions and ^e^y suitable for cotton cultivation. The black soil 
covers guMtei part of Bombay and Saurashtra, western part of 
Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Hyderabad and some parts of 
Madras Slate. Black cotton soil is exceedingly compact and tenaci¬ 
ous and sticky when wet. The water-holding capacity of this soil 
is good. Cotton, jawar, wheat, linseed and gram are cultivated in 
the',e areas and the soil is rich in iron and aluminium but very poor 
In org.'iiiie matter and other plant nutiients. 

LateHte soil is derived by the atmospheric weathering of several 
type.s of rocks under monsoon conditions of alternating dry and Wet 
periods. This soil is found on the summits of the hills of the l^ccan, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and oC the Itajmahal and Eastern 
Ghats and certain parts of Orissa, Bombay, Malabar and Assam. 

LANGUAGES 

According to the census of 1951, the total languages or dialects 
in India are S45 including 720 Indian languages spoken by less than 
a lakh persons each and 63 non-Indian languages. Some 32.4 crores 
or I'l per cent of the population speak one of 14 languages rpecified 
in the Constitution. Thi'* multiplicity of languages need not dismay 
any me, because only 12 me ol major importance. Hindi, the 
national language, is spoken by the largest number of people. Eng- 
li.sh IS used in Government notices and correspondence and is widely 
undeistood in Government and business ciicles. The Constitution 
of India provides that English is to continue to be use<> for official 
puiposos at least until 1965, but eventually Hindi in Uevnagri script 
is to become the official language of record. 

RIVER SYSTEMS 

(1) Rivers of Northern India —These Himalayan rivers rise in 
the mountain w^all or neyond it. The livers are fed with waters from 
the gradual molting of snow. They do not dejiend entirely for their 
waters on the monsoon rains. The Himalayan rivers have a flow 
throughout the year. 

The three greater river systems of northern India are :— {a) 
Indvs river with its three tributaries fiaui, Beas and Sutlej, waters the 
Punjab. (6) The Ganges with a course of fifteen hundred milesr 
drains Himalaya’s southern slopes and with ite tributaries, Jainuna, 
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Goffra, Gondakf Chambalf Koait Sonet entem Bay of Bengal 
through extensive deltas with multitude of channels; (c) The 
Brahmaputra flows down through Tibet, Assam and East Pakistan 
and discharges its floods after a course of sixteen hundred eighty 
miles into Bay of Bengal. 

(2) Rivers of Peninsular India —They are quite different from 
the rivers of the northern India. They rise in the hills of the 
plateau and they are fed only by monsoon rains. The rivers rise 
near Western Ghats, and flow towards Bay of Bengal. The most 
important are Mahaviadi, Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri, In the 
north of the plateau, two important rivers, the Narmada and the 
Tapti, flow westwards. 


PORTS 

India has very few natural harbours, because it is broken by 
very few inlets of the sea ; the sea round the coast is very shallow 
and the shores are usually flat and sandy. Except Bombay, Okha 
and Cochin, all other ports in Western India coast are virtually in¬ 
accessible during the monsoon. The eastern coast of India is surf- 
bound^ and has no natural harbour, excepting Visakhapatnam. Cal¬ 
cutta is about 90 miles from the sea and the formation of sand banks 
in the Hooghly has made Calcutta a dangerous port. 

Six ‘major’ ports of India are—Calcutta, Visakhapatnam, Madras, 
Cochin, Bombay, Kandla. 

The principal ports of India are Bedi Bunder, Okha, Porbandar, 
Surat, Kandla, Bombay, Marmugao, Mangolore, Calicut, Cochin, 
Alleppey, Quilon, Tuticorin, Dhanushkodi, Negapatam, Karikal, 
Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Madras, Masulipatam, Kakinada, Visakhapat¬ 
nam, Calcutta. The number of ports notified as open for traffic on 
the whole coast of India under Indian Ports Act 1908 is 226. Practi¬ 
cally all the India’s foreign trade is channelled through one of the 
six main ports which are under Central Government supervision. 

PEOPLE 

According to the 1951 census, India has a population of 
35,68,79,394 of whom only 17.3 per cent live in cities and towns, 
while 82.7 per cent live in villages. The rate of population increase 
is around 1 per cent a year. The life expectancy is only 32 years, 
due in large part to the high death rate among infants. 

India has 947 females for every 1,000 males. The number of 
males thus exceeds that of the females in all states except Orissa, 
Manipur, Madra.s, Travancore-Cochin and Kutch. The average 
density of population in India is 312 per square mile. 

The classification of population according to means of livelihood 
shows that 70 per cent of the people of the country depend on agri¬ 
culture and 30 per cent liv^e by non-agricultural professions. Out of 100 
Indians, 47 are mainly peasant-proprietors, 9 mainly tenants, 13 land¬ 
less labourers, one a landlord or rentier, while 10 are engaged in in¬ 
dustries or other non-agricultural productions 6 in commerce, 2 in 
transport and 12 in services & miscellaneous professions. 
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Of the total population of the country, only 5.2 crores or 17.8 per 
cent live in cities and towns, while the remaining 29.5 crores or 
82.7 per cent live in villages. There are 3,018 towns and 5,68,089 
villages in India. 73 cities in India have a population of one 
and over. 


RELIGION 

The population of India according to religion is as follows--' 
Hindus 3,082 lakhs, 85 per cent; Muslims 354 lakhs, 9.92 per cent; 
Christians 82 lakhs, 2.30 per cent; Sikhs 62 lakhs, 1.74 per cent; 
Jains 16 lakhs, 0.45 per cent; Buddhist 2 lakhs, 0.06 per cent; 
Zoroastrians 1 lakh, 0.03 per cent; other religions (tribal) 17 lakhs, 
0.47 per cent; other religions (non-tribal) 1 lakh, 0.03 per cent. 
Total 3,567 lakhs. 


INDIAN RACES 

During the British period the first official enumeration of the 
people of India was made by Sri Herbert Risley, which was an official 
pronouncement accepted very largely both in India and outside India, 
though it is now regarded as arbitrary classification based on in¬ 
sufficient data and immature science. Indian races were divided into 
seven broad groups, such as Mongoloid, iTido-Aryan, Dravidian, 
Mongolo-DravMian, Aryo~Dravidian, Scytho-Dravidian and Turko- 
Iranian. 

Next classification was made by Dr. J. H. Hutton in 1933 based 
on race-cum-language and culture sequence. According to this theory 
all people came to India from outside, such as— 

(1) Negritos from Africa—the oldest people to have come to 
India now surviving in the Andaman islands and in Malaya. Traces 
of them seem to occur among the Nagas in Assam and in certain 
tribes in South India. 

(2) Proto-Av^traloids —who came from the East Mediterra' 
nean area. 

(3) Early Mediterraneans —who brought earlier forms of the 

Austric speech. » 

(4) Civilised or Advanced Mediterranean —who became Dra- 
vidians in India. 

(6) Armerunda —a specialised offshoot from the standard 
Alpiric stock probably came with the civilised Mediterraneans 
(Dravidians) and spoke their language. 

(6) Alpines —found in Gujarat and Bengal; earlier than Vedic 
Aryans but probably speaking Aryan dialects. 

(7) Vedic Aryans or Nordics —who brought the Vedic Aryan 
(Sanskrit) speech. 

(8) Mongoloids —Not important for the greater part of India 
as they touched only the northern and eastern fringes. 

The most recent and authoritative classification has been mada 
by Dr. B.^ S. Guha, Director of Anthropology, who divides the people 
of India into six main races vrith nine sub-types* 
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(1) Negrito —is now almost extinct in India, a small group is 
still surviving in Andamans and its traces have been found among 
Kadars and Falayans of Cochin and Travancore Hills, Irurals of 
Hie Wynad, the Angami Nagas of Assam and some of the Bajmahal 
peoples like the Semangs of Malaya and the Papuans of New Guinea, 
Hill tribes of Bihar. They are related to the Asian and Oceanic 
but not to the African Negroes and Negritoes. 

(2) Proto Auatroloids —are related genetically to the Aiislrn- 
lians as well as the Europeans. They survive in a good many abori¬ 
ginal peoples of the present day India, although more or less mingled 
with other people. The majority of the tribal peoples of central 
and southern India belongs to this group. Thi-oughout the greater 
part of India, the Proto-Austroloid peoples still live as the lower 
castes or sections of the Indian people, 

(3) T}ie Mongoloid Group —is found in the mountainous zones 
of north and noi-th-east India. This group is divided into (1) Palaeo- 
Moiigoloids consisting of long headed and broad headed types. They 
form a dominant element in the tribes in Assam and the Indo-Burmese 
frontier and among the less primitive types in Burma and in Chittii- 
gong; (2) Tibeto-Mongoloids are found in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Their physical characteristics are ; short and broad face with high 
cheek bones, a skin fold from the upper-eyelid covering usually the 
inner eye corner giving the eye a slit and oblique appearance, 
scanty hair on face and body and light brown skin with yellowish 
tint. 

(4) Mediterranean Group consisting of (a) Palaeo-Mediterra- 

nean, medium statured, dark skinned and slight built, found in 
Kannada, Tamil and Malayalam tracts; (6) Mediterranean, true 

European type found in the Punjab, Upper Gangetic Valley and Is 
supposed to represent civilised pre-Aryan Dravidian people of 
Northern India, who contributed largely to the evolution of Hindu 
people and culture of North India ; (c) Oriental Type, sometimes 
called Semitic or Jewish, found in the Punjab, in Sind, in Rajputana, 
in western U.P. and in some other parts of India. 

(5) Western Brachycephals consisting of (a) Alpinoid, (ft) 
Dinarik and (c) Armenoid. They seem to have evolved in the 
Central Asian mountain regions and both Alpine and Dinarik varie¬ 
ties appear to have spread over the greater part of India, t.»., Bengal, 
Orissa, Kathiawar, Kannada and Tamil countries, Gujarat, West 
coast of India excepting Malabar. The Parsis of Bombay are allied 
to Armenoids. 

(6) Nordics are the Aryan speaking group of India who are 
responsible for Indians Hindu civilization and seem to have come 
from the Eurasian steppe lands and entered India during the second 
half of the second millennium B.C. The Nordic elements are strong 
in North-West Frontier of India, in the south of Hindu-Kush range. 
Nordic elements are present in mixed form in Punjab, Rajputana, 
Upper Ganges Valley. They are also found among higher castes 
and groups and also Nordic type predominates in certain sections in 
India. 

Lastly the author of this classification Dr. B. S. Guha has, how- 
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ever stated, “It must be clearly understowi that no rigid separation 
is possible as there is considerable over-lapping of types.” 

MINERALS 

India is very rich in mineral resources. She is favoured with 
a supply of coal sufficient for its present and future industry. Coal 
reserves are estimated at 20 thousand million long tons, of which 5 
thousand million tons are good-quality coal. More than SO p.o. of 
India’s coal is produced in the States of Bihar and West Bengal. 
Other coal mining areas are Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Hyderabad and 
Assam. Large deposits of lignites have recently been found in 
Madras coastal plain. The country has enormous resources of iron 
ore, her deposits of high gn^ade ore being among the richest in the 
world. Ores of good quality are found in Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Bombay and Mysore. 

Deposits of mica and manganese are large enough not only to 
meet present domestic requirements but also to enter significantly 
into the country’s export trade. India produces about 76 p.c. of the 
world’s total supply of mica, the principal deposits being found in 
Bihar, Rajasthan and Madras. Reserves of high grade manganese 
ore are estimated at 10 to 20 million long tons and the deposits of 
low grade ore several times larger. India’s bauxite reserves are 
estimated at 250 million tons. India also has substantial deposits 
of titanium and thorium ores, kyanite, beryllium, chrome and 
gypsum. The supplies of refractories, abrasives and limestones are 
fairly adequate. The country is, however, deficient in copper, tin, 
lead, zine, nickel, cobalt, sulphur, and above all petrolium. 

Various rock formations of India constitute a rich source of 
building materials. Rajasthan has pink marble and the Deccan ex¬ 
cellent granite. Rich deposits of white and grey marble and limes¬ 
tone occur in various parts of India. Cream and reddish brown 
sandstone is found in north India. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture is the major enterprise of India, providing the liveli¬ 
hood for about 70 per cent of the population. The total land avail¬ 
able for cultivation is about 358 million acres. The land available 
for cultivation per capita of population is 1.06 acres. There is hardly 
a crop of the tropical, sub-tropical or temperate zone which is not 
grown in the country. Food crops occupy about 85 per cent of the 
total sown area. Rice accounts for about half of India’s cereal out¬ 
put, the other half is accounted for by a variety of grains including 
wheat, millet^ and barley. Of the total area under cultivation about 
17 per cent is iirigated by major and minor works, the rest being 
dependent on rainfall. Agriculture is the largest single industry in 
India and as an agricultural country she occupies a unique position 
in the world. She is the largest sugarcane producing country in the 
world. She holds virtual monopoly in lac, follows U.S.A. in cotton, 
ranks with China and Africa as one of the leading millet producing 
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countries und leads iKuth China in the production of rice and tea. 
More than $0 per cent of the tea produced in the world conies from 
India bringing about Rs. 90 to 'Rs, 150 crores of India's foreign 
exchange. 

Commercial crops form the bulk of the country's exports. India 
is the important producer of oilseeds and vegetable oils. Among the 
other cash crops grown in India are tobacco, cotton and jute, India 
is the third largest grower of tobacco. 

ANIMALS 

Indian climatic conditions have naturally developed a great 
variety of animal life and the number of animal species found in 
India is much greater than that in Europe. 

In India, animals are chiefly seen in the valleys of the Hima¬ 
layas {i.e. Terai Forests) extending from Kashmir to the Brahma¬ 
putra valley, on the Eastern and Western Ghats and in the jungles 
of Madhya Pradesh and Central India. There are several big game 
reserve forests in India which now preserve some rare animals of 
India. 

(1) Wild Animals—Lion is almost extinct and is now preserved 
in Gir forest of Kathiawar. Tigers are found all over India. 
Leopards (hunting leopards). Panthers^ Cheetahs are common in the 
hills and plains. Elephants are found in the lower Himalayan 
valley, the Brahmaputra valley and forests of Nilgiri hills. Bears 
are available on the hills everywhere. Deer and antelopes are 
commonly seen in the plains. 

Yaks are only seen in higher Himalayas, Rhinoceros lives in 
the swamps of Assam, North Bengal, Nepal. Monkeys^ Porcupines^ 
Hares, wild Hogs are to be seen everywhere, 

(2) Domestic Animals — Goats, sheep, horses, ponies, asses, 
mules, bullocks, buffaloes are available here and there. Camels are 
seen in the desert districts of Rajasthan and East Punjab. 

(3) Birds — Vultures, kites, hawks, wild ducks, wild geese, pat- 
ridges, pigeons, parrots, cranes, peacocks, syiipes and sand gro}iS 0 
are available everywhere. Birds in India, as in most hot countries, 
are more famous for their plumage than for their song. 

(4) Reptiles —Crocodiles are seen everywhere. The deadly 
snakes of India are Cobras, RusseVs Vipers, Kerait, Hamadryeds, 

(5) Fish —Most numerous fish are of carp family. The finest 
fish from angler's point is Masher found in all streams. The richest 
and tasty fish of India is hilsa. Fishing waters, river and sea, of 
Bengal and Madras are among the moat extensive in the world. 

FISHERIES 

India with a coastline of 3,600 miles has a fishable area of about 
110.000 square miles. Similarly the extensive backwaters, estuaries, 
lagoons, numerous rivers, large unmber of lakhs, reservoirs, tanks, 
etc., are a rich potential of inland fisheries. India's annual production 
of fish is estimated at one million tons, of which 70 per cent is of sea 
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and estuarine origin and the rest comes from fresh water. Average 
per Capita annual consumption of fish in India is estimlated at 3.98 

LIVESTOCK 

India is one of the largest livestock countries in the world. 
India has 158.9 million cattle and 44.6 million buffaloes. The poultry 
population of India is about 97.4 million according to the 1956 census. 
India has 38.7 million sheep which are an important source of wool and 
meat. India’s 158.9 million cattle constitute a fourth of the world’s 
cattle population. The most important cattle-rearing region is the 
north-west. It is a bell extending from Kathiawar through 
l^jasthan and Punjab to Kashmir. 

The chief livestock products are milk, butter, ghee, meat and 
eggs, while a proportion of hides, skins, wool, bones and horns is 
exported. The annual production of milk is 19.1 million tons and per 
capita consumption of milk and milk products has been estimated at 
6.26 oz. a day. 

Among the best cows in India are Sahiwal (Punjab) and Gir 
(Saurashtra). The important breeds of bullocks are Havsi (Punjab), 
Nellore (Madras), Amrit Makal (Mysore), Kankraj (Gujarat), 
Kangayam (Madras), Kherigarh (U.P.), Dartgi and Nimar (Bombay) 
and Hariiia (Punjab). Best breeds of buffaloes are Murrah (Punjab), 
Jafferhadi (Saura.shtra), and Mc/iasana, Surati and Pai^harpuri 
(Bombay). 


FORESTS 

The forests of India cover 22.1 per cent of the country’s area. 
The forests are mainly confined to the Himalayas, Vindhyas and the 
Deccan. The production of timber amounts to 2.07 million tons per 
annum at present. The other products of Indian forests are lac, 
tanning material, gums and resins and medicinal herbs, etc. 

India has been divided into three botanical areas and six pro¬ 
vinces for the proper study of vegetation of India. The three bota¬ 
nical areas are (a) Himalayayi —represents a rich, tropical tem¬ 
perate and alpine flora with forests of conifers, oaks, rhododendrons 
and a profusion of orchids, (b) Eastern —consisting of a few conifers, 
many oaks and palms with a greater preponderance of orchids and 
(c) Weste.t'v which has only one conifer, few palms and very small 
orchids without any oak. 

Th6*se three areas arc divided into six botanical provinces based 
on their climate and physical characters, namely (1) Eastern Hima¬ 
laya, (2) Western Himalaya. (.31 Indus plain, (4) Gangetic plain in¬ 
cluding Sunderhans, (6) Malabar and (6) Deccan—each with its 
peculiar flora. 

3'he forest ^'egetation of India is divided into five types accord- 
\nv to the variation in climate, altitude and habitat, such as—(1) 
Evergreen, (2) Deciduous, (3) Dry, (4) Hill and (5) Tidal or Littoral. 
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GENERAL 


India is one of the largest, richest and most populous nations 
in the world. 

* * • • 

India is among the ten leading industrial nations of the world. 

* * « , * 

Indian railway system is the largest in Asia and the fourth 
largest in the world. 

He * * * 

Land constitutes the largest portion of the natural resources of 
India. 


POPULATION 


Next to China, India is the world’s most populous country. 

* * • « 

Every seventh man in the world is an Indian. 

« * * * 

India’s total population of 361.25 million (including Kashmir and 
Tribal areas of Assam) according to 1951 census, is the second highest 
in the world, China leading with a population of 463.50 million. 

* * 4 ^ * 

The density of population per sq. m. in India is 312. 

* * * * 

India’s population constitutes 15*1 per cent of the total popula* 
tion of the world against China’s 19.4 per cent. 

•k * i|i >|< 

There are 3,018 towns and 5,58,089 villages in India. 

* >k * « 

Total land area of India is 12,66,900 sq. miles. 

* * « « 

India’s 73 cities have a population of a lakh or over. Uttar 
Pradesh has the largest number of cities—16. 

+ * * * 

82*7 per cent of the Indian population reside in villages whereas 
17'3 per cent live in cities and towns, 

« * Jk Hi 

India has 947 females for every 1,000 males. 

* * * * 

Bihar contains the largest tribal people in India next only to 
Madhya Pradesh. 
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AGRICULTURE 

India is mainly an asrricnltural country. It provides livelihood 
to 70 per cent of the people and accounts for nearly half of the total 
national income. 

* * * * 

India is the world’s larirest producer of oilseeds and tea and 
third largest grower of tobacco. 

aK * 

The average holding in India is only about 5 acres. 

* * * * 

India is one of the most fertile lands in the world. But the 
average yield of every crop per acre is not only the lowest in the 

world but the figures are tragic. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Indian forests cover nearly 22.1 per cent of the country’s area. 

* m 

India has now the largest irrigation works and the longest 

mileage of canals in the world. 

* * * * 

India now produces 7 per cent, of the world’s tobacco. 

* 

India has fourth of the world’s total cattle, i.e., 158.9 
million. But India’s cattle are worst of the lot, and they are 
fit only, to produce for India the largest amount of cattle hides. 'The 
average yield of milk per cattle per annum is only 413 lb., which is 
the lowest in the world. 

* * * )tc 

The chief crops of India are rice, wheat, sugarcane, tea, cotton, 
jute, linseed, groundnut, cofi’ee and rubber. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

India today is one of the largest producers of sugar, 80% of 
which is produced in the two States of U.P. and Bihar. But the per 
capita consumption of sugar in India is the lowest in the world. 

i|i l|c 

India enjoys virtual monopoly of lac production in the world 
and leads the world in the production of groundnut and tea. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

India is the second largest producer of rice, jute, tobacco and 
cotton. 

More than 50 per cent of the tea grown in the world comes from 
India. 

MINERALS 

India is the second largest producer of manganese, ilmcnite 
mica, magnisite and bauxite and the quality of mica is perhaps the 
best in the world. 
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India produces about 75 per cent of the world's total supply of 
mica. 

• * * * 

Indian iron ore has the hii^hesl metal content (about 65 to 70 
per cent) which makes the production cost of pig iron the lowest 
in the world. 

* Hi * 

The annual consumption of salt in India is estimated at 530 lakh 
tons which means that per cnoita consumption of salt is one of the 
lowest in the world. India has, however, become self-sufficient in 
salt within recent years. 

* * • * 

India produces annually about 3,60,000 ounces of gold valued at 
about Rs. 3 crores. 

* 4 > * * 

India stands 12th among the petroleum producing countries of 
the world, and the average production per year is about 0*62| of the 
world output. 

* « * « 

India ranks seventh among the coal-producing countries of the 

world. 

* * * * 

India has no workable deposits of nickle, cobolt, tin, tungsten or 
mercury ; lead and zinc production is negligible. 


TRADE & INDUSTRIES 

India is one of the largest industrial countries of the world ; but 
industry gives occupation to only about 8% of the total population 
of India. 

ifi * # * 

India ranks fifth in the world in volume of trade. Raw mate¬ 
rials take the biggest place in the export trade, of which jute, tea, 
cotton, skin and rice form half. 

* « « * 

Jute and cotton manufactures, tea, spices, vegetable oils, raw 
cotton and wool, tobacco, seeds, gums, fruits, mica and manganese 
have constituted the bulk of the country’s export trade in recent years. 

* ♦ • * 

Cotton and jute manufacturing are the two largest industrial 
activities of India. 

* * * « 

Indian film industry is the third largest in the world. 
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Indian textile industry is the leading industry of India. India's 
tea, sugar, match and vegetable oil industry are among the biggest 
in the world. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Sugar takes the third place among Indian industries. 

* ♦ * • • 

Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur are now the largest 
steel works in the East. 

4t * « * 

Production of cement probably constitutes the second major 
heavy industry in India. 

* * * 

Iron and Steel constitute one of India’s largest heavy industries. 

* * • « 

Cotton mill industry is the country’s largest organised industry. 

PUBLIC HEALTH & HYGIENE 

It is estimated that nearly 25 lakh people suffer from tuberculo¬ 
sis and about 5 lakhs die of it annually. 

* * * * 

The birth rate, death rate and infant mortality in India are res¬ 
pectively 24.8 (1952), 13.4 (1964) and 116 (1962) per 1000. 

>0 * « m 

Fever accounts for the highest number of deaths in India. 

* * * * 

The average expectation of life in India is 32 (1954). 

* * « * 

Over two lakh people die of cancer annually in India. 

♦ 

s 

Malaria still continues to take the largest toll of human lives. 
It has been estimated that at least 100 million persons in the whole 
of ^ India suffer from malaria every year. The annual mortality on 
this account is probably of the order of 1—14 million. 
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STATES & TERRITORIES OF INDIA 


States 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
Andhra 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Assam 


Population* 

48,265,12^ 

26,095,6^ 

15,946,731 

63,215,742 

31,259,815 

4,400,000 

9,043,707 


States 
Mysore 
Bihar 
Orissa 
Maciras 
Punjab 
West Bengal 
Kerala 


Population* 

19,401,612 

38,827,617 

14,646,946 

29,974,936 

16,134,890 

26,258,647 

13,549,118 


Territories 

Himachal Pradesh 1,109,466 
Manipur .. 577,635 

Tripura .. 639,029 

Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands .. 30,971 

Delhi .. 1,744,072 


Territories 

Laccadive, Minicoy & 

Arnindivi Islands 21,035 

North-East Frontier 
^ Agency 

Naga Hills Tuensang 
Area 

Pondicherry .. 317,163 


CITIES OP INDIA 


Andhra 

Hyderabad 10,85,722 
Vijayawada 1,61,198 
Warangal 1,33,130 
Guntur .. 1,26,256 

Visakhapat- 
nam .. 1,08,042 

Rajahmun- 
dry .. 1,06,276 

Bihar 

Patna .. 2,83,479 

Jamshedpur 2,18,162 
Gaya .. 1,33,700 

Bhagalpur 1,14,630 
Ranchi .. 1,06,849 

Bombay 

Bombay 

(Greater) 28,39,270 
Ahmedabad 7,88,333 
Poona .. 4,80,982 

Nagpur 4,49,099 

Sholapur 2,66,060 


Surat .. 2,23,182 

Baroda .. 2,11,407 
Kolhapur 1,36,836 
Bhavnagar 1,37,951 
Rajkot 1.32,069 
Jamnagar 1,04,419 

Madhya Pradesh 

Jabalpur 2,56,998 
Bhopal 1,02,633 
Indore 3,10,869 

Gwalior 2,41,577 
Ujjain 1,29,817 

Madras 

Madras 14,16,057 
Madurai 8,61,781 
Tiruchira- 
palli 2,18,921 
Salem .. 2,02,335 
Coimbatore 1,97,756 
Kozhikode 1,58,724 
Vellore 1,06,024 
Tanjore 1,00.680 


Orissa 

Cuttack 1,02,505 

Punjab 

Amritsar 3,26,747 

Jullundur 1,68,816 

Ludhiana 1,63,795 

Uttar Pradesh 

Kanpur 7,06,383 

Lucknow 4,96,861 

Agra 3,76,666 

Banaras 3,65,777 

Allahabad 3,32,295 

Meerut 2,33,183 

Bareilly 2,08,083 

Moradabad 1,61,854 

Saharanpur 1,48,485 

Dehra Dun 1,44,216 

Aligarh 1,41,618 

Rampur 1,34,277 

(jorakpur 1,32,436 

Jhansi 1,27,365 


*Approximate 
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West Bengal 
Calcutta 

(Greater) 45,78,071 
Calcutta 

City 25,48,677 

Howrah 4,33,630 
Bhatpara 1,34,916 
Kharagpur 1,29,636 
Garden 

Reach 1,09,160 
Behala 1,04,055 

Tollyganj 1,49,317 


Mysove 


Bangalore 
Mysore 
Kolar Gold 
Fields 
Hubli 
Mangalore 


Jodhitur 

Bikaner 


1,80,7X7 

1,17,113 


7,78,977 *’"*’“*' 

2,44,323 

Kerala 

1,59,084 

1,29,609 Trivandrum 1,86,931 
1,17,083 Alleppey 1,16,278 


Rajasthan 


Delhi 


Jaipur 

Ajmer 


2,91,130 Delhi 9,14,790 

1,96,633 New Delhi 2,76,314 


HILL STATIONS 


Almora (U.P.) 
Bangalore (Mysore) 
Bhowali (U.P.) 
Cherrapunji (Assam) 
Coonoor (Madras) 
Dalhousie (Punjab) 
Darjeeling (W, Bengal) 
Gulmarg (Kashmir) 
Kalimpong (W. Bengal) 
Kasauli (Punjab) 
Kdaikanal (Madras) 
Kulu Valley (Punjab) 


Above sea 
level (ft.) 
.. 5,400 
.. 3,000 

.. 5,600 

4,455 
.. 6,740 

.. 7,867 
) 7,168 

.. 8,700 

) 3,933 

.. 6,200 

.. 7,000 

., 4,700 


Above aea 
level (ft.) 

Lansdowne (U. P. ) .. 6,060 

Mahabaleshwar (Bombay) 4,500 


Matheran (Bombay) 
Mount Abu (Bombay) 
Mussoorie (U.P.) 
Nainital (U.P.) 
Ootacamund (Madras) 
Panchmarhi (M.P.) 
Ranikhet (U.P.) 
Ranchi (Bihar) 
Shillong (Assam) 
Simla (Punjab) 
Chakrata (U.P.) 


INDIAN BRIDGES 


feet 

Sone Bridge .. 10,052 

Godavari Bridge .. 9,096 

Mahanadi Bridge .. 6,912 
Vivekananda Bridge .. 2,610 
Howrah Bridge* (1943) 2,160 

Jubilee Bridge (Naihati) 1,213 
Meghna Bridge .. 1,213 

Dufferin Bridge (Banaras, 

1887) .. .. 3,678 

Curzon Bridge (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1906) .. .. 3,200 

Tapti Bridge (1872) .. 2,666 

Izat Bridge (Allahabad 
1912) .. .. 6,830 


Naini Bridge (1865, 
Allahabad) 

Jumna Bridge (1866, 
Delhi) 

Malaviya Bridge (1887, 
Banaras) 

Sutlej Bridge 
Alexandra Bridge 
(Chenab) 

Narbada Bridge (1881) 
Hooghly Bridge 
Ravi Bridge (Pathankot- 
Jammu) 

Ganga Bridge (Mokameh)t 


2,650 

4.500 
6,580 
6,300 

7.500 

4.500 
6,000 
2,100 
4,980 
7,235 
6,900 


feet 

3,236 

2,640 


4,210 

9,088 

4,687 

1,218 

2,800 

6J>00 


* Larsest cantilever span bridee in India and the third krgast eantilavar bridgv 
in the world. 

t Undo: conetmction. 
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NATIONAL PARKS & 

Hazaribagh National Park 
(Bihar). 

Shivapuri National Park (Ma¬ 
dhya Bharat). 

Jaldapara Game Sanctuary (W. 
Bengal) mainly for rhino & 
buffalo. 

Wild Life Sanctuary, Garumara 
(Jalpaiguri, W. Bengal). 

Bandipur Game Sanctuary, 48 m. 
from Mysore. 

Pariyar Wild-life Sanctuary, 
Travancore. 

Sonai-Rupa Game Sanctuary, 
Danang (Assam). 


GAME SANCTUABIES 

Ramganga National Park, Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Kanheri National Park, Kanheri 
Valley, Bombay. 

Mudumalai Game Sanctuary, 
Nilgiri. Madras. 

Tirap Frontier Tract National 
Park, Assam. 

Praba Buffalo Sanctuary, N. 
Lakhimpur (Assam). 

Orang & Laokhowa Reserves 
(Darrang & Nowgong). 

Manas Game Sanctuary, Eamiup 
(Assam). 

Khiziranga Game Sanctuary, 
Sibsagar (Assam). 


TEN HIGHEST PEAKS OF HIMALAYAS 


Everest 

Height 

29,016 

Climbed on 
May, 1953 

Expedition 

British 

K» 

28,250 

July, 1954 

Italian 

Kanchenjunga 

28,146 

May, 1956 

British 

Lhotse 

27,890 

May, 1956 

Swiss 

Makalu 

27,824 

May, 1955 

French 

Cho Oyu 

26,967 

Oct., 1954 

Austrian 

Annapurna 

26,926 

June, 1950 

French 

Dhawalgiri 

26,795 

Unclimbed 

■ ■ • • 

Mansalu 

26,656 

May, 1956 

Japanese 

Nanga Parvat 

26,029 

July, 1955 

Austrian- 

ATTEMPTS ON 

EVEREST 

German 


1920— Permission given by Dalai 
Lama to climb Everest from 
Tibetan side 

1921— 1st Expedition under Lt. 
Col. Howard Bury, reached 
North Col. for the first time 

1922— Expedition under J. G. 

Bruce 27,300 

1924-'-Exp. under Gen. Bruce 
ami afterwards Norton* 28,150 

1933— ^Expedition under Hugh 

Ruttlege 28,150 

1934— M. Wilson’s lone attempt 
in which he lost his life. 

1935— Eric Shipton’s reconnais- 
ance expedition only 


1936—Exp. by Hugh Ruttlege 
given up due to bad weather. 

1938—Light mobile expedition 
by Tilman given up for atro¬ 
cious weather 

1951— Reconnaisance expedition 
by Shipton to discover route 
from South Col. from the head 
of CWM through Nepal 

1952— Swiss Expedition by Dr. 
Wyss Dunant (reached by 
Lambert & Tensing) 28,215 

1952—2nd Swiss Exp. by Che- 
valley (post-monsoon) 26,686 
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1953^—^British Exp. by Col. John 1956—Swiss Exp. reaches Eve- 
Hunt reaches Everest on rest twice, on 23rd May and on 
29-6-53 {reached by Tensing 24th May. 
and Hillary ) 29,015 


ATTEMPTS ON KANCHENJUNGA. 28,146 ft. 


A. Crow’-Iey 
E. P. Parmer 
Paul Bauar 
J. Dyhrenforth 


1906 Br. Expedition led by Dr. 

1929 Charles Evans reached 

1929 the .summit .. 1955 

1930 


CONQUEST OP MAJOR HIMALAYAN i'EAKS 


THbuI by Longstaff 
(1907) .. 23,406 

Do. by Oliver & K. 

Singh (1933) 

Do. by Indian Expe¬ 
dition (1961) 

Jonsong Peak by Prof. 

Dvhrc'iiforth (1930) .. 24,472 

Kabru by W. W. Graham, 1883 
Annapurna by French 
Expedition, leader M. 

Hcrtzog (1950) .. 26,926 

Tirich Mir by Nor- 
w e g i a n Expedition 
(1950) .. .. 26,263 

Satopanth by Koch & 

Sutter (1947) .. 23,240 

Ramtkang Peak by Prof. 
Dyhrenforth (1930) .. 23,200 

Mvkut Parbat by A. E. 
Riddiford (1961) .. 23,760 

Mount Kamct by F. S. 

Smythe (1931) .. 25,447 

hlanda Devi by Tilman 
& Odell (1936) .. 26,646 

Dunagiri by A. Koch 
(3939) .. .. 23,772 


Kedamatk by Koch & 

Sutter (1947) .. 22,772 

Bandar Punch by J. T. 

M. Gibson (1950) .. 20,720 

Paneh Ckuli Peak by P. 

Nikore (1953) .. 22,650 

Makalu by French Ex¬ 
pedition led by J. Franco 27,824 
(Godwin Austen) by 
Italians (1964) .. 28,250 

Mt. Cho-Oyu in Nepalese 
Himalayas by Austrian 
Expedition (1955) .. 26,876 

Nanga Parvat by Ger¬ 
man Aust., Exp. (1953) 26,029 

Mt. Nunkun in Jammu 
& Kashmir by French 
Exp. (1953) .. 23,410 

Mansalu by Japanese 
Expedition (1956) .. 26,456 

Makalu by French Expe¬ 
dition, (1955) .. 27,824 

Kanrhenjunga by British 
Expedition (1955) .. 28,146 

Mt. Lhotse by Swiss Ex¬ 
pedition (1966) .. 27,970 

Mt. Chn-Oya by Indian 
Expedition (1968) .. 26,876 


HIGHEST INDIAN STRUCTURES 

feet feet 

• Kutub Minar .. .. 288 fVictoria Memorial .. 182 

Tower of Victory, Chitore 122 Ochterloney Monument, Cal. 162 


• 379 steps. 

tfrom ground level to the base of the victory figure. 
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4 minarets of Taj (each) 1S7 
Taj Mahal .. ..178 

Char Miner (Hyderabad) 186 
Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) .. 198 

Gopuram of Madurai 
Temple (Largest one) .. 152 


Buland Darwaja (Fateh- 
pur Sikri) .. .. 176 

Rajabai Tower (Univer¬ 
sity), Bombay .. 260 

Calcutta High Court .. 180 


OLD & NEW NAMES OF PLACES 


Old NamsB 
Calicut • • 

Cawnpur 
Bilsa (Bhopal) 
Muttra • • 

Benares 
United Pro¬ 
vinces 

Central P r o - 
Vinces 

Hyderabad & 
Andhra 
Travancore- 
Cochin 
Amraoti 
Cocanada 
Conjeeveram 
Ellichpur (M.P.) 
Ellore 
Jubbulpur 
Mandi Phul 
(Pepau) 
Masulipatam 
Mayaveram 
(Madras) 


New Names 

Kozhikode 

Kanpur 

BiiJisa 

Mathura 

Varanasi 

Uttar Pradesh 

Madhya Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh 

Kerala 
Amaravati 
Kakinada 
Kancheepuraa 
Achalpur 
Eluru 
Jabalpur 

Pool (Mandi) 
Bandar 

Mayuram 


Old Names 
Ajmere-Mer- 
wara 

Vizagapatnam 

Trichinopoly 

Bezwada 

Ganges 

Madura 

Banaras 

Shiyali 

Ramnad 

(Madras) 

Sadulgarh 

(Rajasthan) 

Saugor 

Tinnevelly 

Tiruvadi 

(Madras) 

Mau (Jhansi) 
Mau (U.P.) .. 

Chitaldurg 

Deoria 

Tanjore 

Chitor 

Navnagar 


New Names 
Ajmer 

Visakhapatnam 

Tiruchirapally 

Vijayawada 

Ganga 

Madurai 

Varanasi 

Shu’kali 

Ramanathapu- 

ram 

Hanumangarh 

Sagar 

Tirunelveli 

THruvaiyaru 
Mau Rampur 
Maunath 
P.hanjan 
Chitra Durga 
Krishnagarh 
Thanjavur 
Chitorgarh 
Jamnagar 


INDIAN FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


A. Carsetji. 

S. Ramanujam. 
J. C. T^ose. 
Megnad Saha. 
C. V. Raman. 


Birbal Sahani. 

K. S. Kiishnan. 

S. Bhatnagar. 

II. J. Bhabha. 

S. Chandrasekhar. 


P. C. Mahnlanobis. 

D. N. Wadia (1967) 
S. N. Bose (1958) 

Dr. S. K. Mittra ('68) 


INDIANS IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

Sir Muncherjee Bhowanagree Lord Sinha of Raipur (House of 
( Con servative). Lords). 

Dadabhai Naoroji (Liberal). Lord Sinha, Second Baron of 
Sapurji Saklatvala (Communist). Raipur (House of Lords). 
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INDIAN PRIVY COUNCILLORS 


Syed Ameer Ali. 

Sir B. C. Mitter. 

1921—V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 
1926~Lord Sinha. 

1930— Sir D. F. Mulla. 

1931— Sir Shadilal. 


1934—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm. 
1934—H. H. The Ag:a 
1936—Sir Akbar HydarL 
1939—Dr. M. R. Jayakar. 

1941—Sir G. Madhavan Nair. 


INDIAN PEERS OF THE BRITISH REALM 

Siniia, Aroon Kumar (b. 1887). 

Heir —Hon’ble Sudhindra Sinha (b. 1921). 

INDIAN MEMBER OF THE U.S. CONGRESS 
Dilip Sing Saund (Democrat) 

NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 

1913—Rabindranath Tagore, 1930—Sir C. V. Raman, 

{Literature). (PAyties). 

LENIN PEACE PRIZE 

1952 .. Dr. Safiuddin Eitchlu 

1953 .. Major-General S. S. Sokh^ 

1968 .. Sir C. V. Raman 

BHARAT RATNA 

{The highest award of the Indian Union for exceptional work 
in the advancement of art, literature and science and m reeogmMon 
of public service of the highest order). 

1954 C. Rajagopalachari 1955 Bhagwan Das 

,1 S. Radhakrishnan „ M. Visvesvaraya 

ff C. V. Raman „ Jawaharlal Nehru 

1967 Gobind Ballabh Pant 
1958 D. K. Karve. ' 


PADMA VIBHUSHAN 

{The award for exceptional and distinguished service In cmy 
field, including service rendered by the Government Servants), 

1954 B. G. Kher 

V. K. Krishna Menon 
Nandalal Bose „ 

S. N. Bose 1967 

Zakir Hussain 
B. G. Karve 
J. R. D. Tata 


ff 

1954 

1955 


1956. Fazl Ali 

Sm. Jankibai Bazaz 
C. M. Trivedi 
Sri Prakasa 
M. C. Setalvad 
G. D. Birla. 


II 


II 


II 


II 
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WINNERS OP PARAM VIR CHAKRA 

(/wdia’s highest military decoration) 

Major Somnath Sharma, 4 th Bn. Com. Hav-Major Pirn Singh, 
Kumaon Begt. {Posthumous) ^ Rajpniana Rifles^ (Posthtu- 
1947. mous), 1948. 

2/Lt. R. R. Rane, Corps of Engi- L/Nk. Karam Singh, Sikh Regi~ 
neers, 1948. mcut, 11)48. 

Naik Jadnnath Singh, Rajput 
Regiment, 1948. 


GOVERNOR-GENERALS OF INDIAN UNION 

Lord Louis Mountbatten 1947-48. 

C. Rajagopalaehari 1948-49. 


PRESIDENT OF INDIA 

Dr. Rajondra Prasad {tst term) 1950—1957 
Dr. Rajendra Pra.sad {2nd term) 1957— 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF INDIA 

Dr. S. Radhaknshnan (Jst term) 1952—1957 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan {2nd term) 1957— 


INDIAN PARLIAMENT 

Lok Sabha : Speakers—G. V. Mavlankar 1952-56. 

—Anantasayanam Iyengar 1956— 
Rajya Sabha : President—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 1952— 


MILITARY CHIEFS OF INDIA AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Army 

General Sir R. M. Lockhart 1948 
General P. R. R. Bucher 1948. 
General K. M. Cariappa 1949 
General Maharaj Rajendra Singji 

1953 

General S. M. Srinagesh 1955 
General Thimmaya 1957 


Navy 

Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Perry 

1948 

Vice-Admiral C. T. M. Pizey 1961 
Vice-Admiral S. H. Carlill 1956-68 
Vice-Admiral R. D. Katari 1968 

Air 

Air Marshal R. J. Chapman 1948 
Air Marshal G. E. Gibbs 1961 
Air Marshal S. Mukherjee 1964 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS PRESIDENTS 
(First Session, 1885) 


1886 Bombay—W. C, Bonnerji. 

1886 Calcutta—D. Naoroji. 

1887 Madras—B. Tyabji. 

1888 Allahabad—George Yule. 

1889 Bom.—Sir W. Wedderbum. 

1890 Calcutta—Sir P. Mehta. 

1891 Nagpur—P. Ananda Charlu. 

1892 Allahabad—^W. C. Bonnerji. 

1893 Lahore—D. Naoroji. 

1894 Madras—Alfred Webb. 

1895 Poona—S. N. Banerji. 

1896 Calcutta—R. M. Sayani. 

1897 Amraoti—C. Sankaran Nair. 

1898 Madras—A. M. Bose. 

1899 Lucknow—R. C. Dutt. 

1900 Lahore— 

N. G. Chandravarkar. 

1901 Calcutta—Dinshaw Wacha, 

1902 Ahmedabad—S. N. Banerji. 

1903 Madras—Lalmohan Ghose. 

1904 Bombay—Sir H. Cotton. 

1905 Benares—G. K. Gokhale. 

1906 Calcutta—D. Naoroji. 

1907 Surat—R. B. Ghose. 

1908 Madras—R. B. Ghose. 

1909 Lahore—Pt. M. M. Malaviya. 

1910 Allahabad— 

Sir W. Wedderbum. 

1911 Calcutta—Bishen N, Dar. 

1912 Patna—R. N. Mudholkar. 

1913 Karachi—Sayed Muhammad. 

1914 Madras—^B. N. Bose. 

1916 Bombay—Sir S. P. Sinha. 

1916 Lucknow—A. G. Majumdar. 

1917 Calcutta—Annie Besant. 

1918 Bom. (Spl.)—Hasan Imam. 


1918 Delhi—Pt. M. M. Malaviya. 

1919 Amritsar—^Motilal Nehru. 

1920 Cal. (Spl.)—LalaLajpat RaL 

1920 Nagpur—C. Vijayaragha- 
vachariar. 

1921 Ahmedabad—Ajmal Khan. 

1922 Gaya—C. R. Das. 

1923 Delhi (Spl.)—A. K. Azad. 

1923 Cocanada—Mahomed Ali. 

1924 Belgaum—M. K. Gandhi. 

1925 Cawnpore—Sarojini Naidn. 

1926 Gauhati—Srinivasa Iyengar. 

1927 Madras—Dr. M. A. AnsarL 

1928 Cal.—Pt. Motilal Nehru. 

1929 Lahore—J. L. Nehru. 

1931 Karachi—Sardar V. Patel. 

1932 Delhi—Seth Rnnchhodlal. 

1933 Cal.—Nellie Sen Gupta, - 

1934 Bombay—Rajendra Prasad. 

1936 Lucknow—J. L. Nehru. 

1937 Faizpur—J. L. Nehru. 

1938 Tripuri—Subhas Bose. 

1939 Subhas Bose. 

1940 Ramgarh—A. K. Azad. 

1946 J. L. Nehm. 

1946 Meerut—J. B. Kripalani. 

1947 Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

1948 Jaipur—Dr. P. Sitaramiyya. 
1950 Nasik—P, D. Tandon. 

1961 Meerut—J. L. Nehru, 

1962 Hyderabad—J, L. Nehru. 
1953 Kalyani—J. L. Nehru. 
1966-66 Avadi (60)— 

U. N. Dhebar. 

1956 Amritsar (61st)— 

U. N. Dhebar. 

1957 Gauhati (62)—U. N. Dhebar. 


INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


B C 

3000^—Indus Valley civilization. 

2900 to 1500—Period of Vedic 
civilization. 

563-483—Birth and death of 
Buddha. 

640-468—Traditional dates of 
b i rt h and death of 
Mahavira. 


377—B u d d h i s t Council at 
Baisali. 

326—Alexander’s invasion of 
India. 

824—Rise of Maurya dynasty* 
306—SeleucuB Nicator defeated 
by Chandra Gupta 
Maurya. 

278-232—^IBteign of Asoka. 
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Indian Clironoloiirj— {Contd.) 


2S9—Missi onaries sent to 
foreign lands by Asoka. 

68-~Beginning of Vikrama era. 

A.D. 

78—Accession of Kanishka. 

8£(^00—Gnpta dynasty ; 

Gk)lden Age of Indian art, 
science and literature. 

820—^Accession of Samudra 

Gupta. 

880-416—Reign of Chandragupta 
II ( Vikramaditya). 

405-11—Fa Hien travels in 
Gupta Empire. 

450-457—Hun invasions. 

480-90—Break up of Gupta 
Empire. 

806-647—Reign of H a r s a - 

vardhan. king of N. India. 

829-645—^Hiuen Tsang’s travels 
in India. 

711—Arab conquest of Sind by 
Mohammed-b!n-Qasim. 

781—^Yasovarman’s embassy to 
China. 

785-—First Parsi settlement in 
India. 

760—Gopala elected king of 
Banga-gauda (Bengal). 

1000-1026—Muslim invasions of 
India by Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

1050—Atisa Dipankara sent on 
Buddhist mission to Tibet. 

1192—Defeat and death of Pri- 
thviraj, the last Rajput 
King of Delhi. 

1190-1 290 —Establishment o f 

Muslim rule in North 
India: Reign of Slave 
Kings. 

1228—Conquest of Assam by 
the Ahoms. 

1281-82—^The Kutub Minar. 

1286—Death of Htutmish—^Ac¬ 
cession of Raziyya. 

1286—^Foundation of Vijayana- 
gar Kingdom. 


A.D. 

1320-1414—^Tughlak Sultans of 
Delhi. 

1334-1.342—^Iban Batuta in India. 

1347—Foundation of Bahmani 
Kingdom of Deccan. 

1398—Invasion of Timur. 

1451-1526—Lodi Sultans of Delhi. 

14 (? 9 —Birth of Guru Nanak. 

1486-1533 —Chaitanya, Saint of 
Bengal. 

1494—Foundation of Agra by 
Sikandar Lodi. 

1498—Vasco da Gama reaches 
Calicut. 

1510—^Portuguese capture Goa. 

1526—Establishment of Mughal 
Empire by Babar. 

1538-1545—Reign of Sher Shah. 

1665— Battle of Talikota—over¬ 
throw of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom. 

1566-1605—Reign of Akbar. 

1564—Abolition of Jizya. 

1571—Patehpur Sikri founded. 

1586—Annexation of Kashmir 
by Akbar. 

1697—Death of Rana Pratap. 

1600—East India Company foun¬ 
ded under Royal Charter. 

1605—Death of Akbar. 

1612—^First English Factory at 
Surat. 

1627-1667—Reign of Shah Jahan. 

1627—^Birth of Sivaji. 

1634— Firman permitting the 

English to trade in BengaL 

1658—Coronation of Aurangzeb. 

1666— Sivaji’s visit to Aurang- 
zeb*s court and his imprto- 
ment and escape. 

1668—First French Factory at 
Surat. 

1676—Execution of Tegh Baha¬ 
dur, 10th Guru of the 
Sikhs. 

1680—Death of Sivaji. 

1686-87—Fall of the Kingdoms 
of Bijapur & Golconda. 
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Indian Chranolocy—(Coneld.) 


1698—The Enf^lish obtain Zamin- 
dari of the three villages of 
Sutanaii, Kalikata and Go- 
bindapui—nucleus of Cal. 

1707—Death of Aurangzeb. 

17.^4—Nadir Shah sacks Delhi. 

1767—Battle of Plassey. 

1761-~Third battle of Panipat. 

1766—Grant of Dewani of Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar and Orissa to 
E. I. Co. 

1770—Famine of Bengal. 

1774-96—Warren Hastings—Go¬ 
vernor General of India. 

1776—Execution of Nand Kumar. 

1780—Kanjit Singh establishes a 
Sikh Empire. 

1784—Pitt's India Bill passed by 
Br. Parliament. 

1790—Third Mysore War. 

1793—Perntianeiit settlement of 
Bengal. 

1799—Death of Tipu Sultan. 
Partition of Mysore. 

1829—Brahmo Samaj founded by 
Raja Rammohan Roy. 

1829—Prohibition of Sati. 

1833—Death of Raja Rammohan 
Roy. 

1935—Introduction of English as 
medium of instruction. 

1839—Death of Ranjit Singh. 

1839-42—Anglo-Afgan War. 

1863— Onening of Railways and 
Telegraph. 

1864— Wood's Despatch on Edu¬ 
cation. 

1856— Annexation of Oudh. 

1857 — Indian Mutiny. 

1868— Transfer of India from 
Company to the Crown. 

1869— Birth of Mahatma Gandhi. 

1874—Great Famine of Bengal 

1876—Arya Samaj founded by 

Dayananda Saraswati 

1885—First Meeting of the In¬ 
dian National Congress. 

1906—Partition of Bengal. 

1906—Foundation of the Muslim 
League. 


1911—Partition of Bengal re¬ 
voked, 

1914—Gandhi returns to India 
from South Africa. 

1919— Montagni-Chelmsford Re- 
forms; Jalianwalabag 
massacre at Amritsar 
(13th April). 

1920— Non-Co-operation move¬ 
ment in India started. 

1926—Death of C. R. Das. 

1930- 34—C. D. Movement—Ist 

session of the Round Table 
Conference. 

1931— Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 

1936— Govt, of India Act 1935. 

1937— ^Inauguration of Provin¬ 
cial Autonomy. Congress 
Ministries in majority of 
Ihrovinces. 

1942— Cripps Mission—Quit In¬ 
dia Movement, 

1943— Bengal Famine. 

1946— Cabinet Mission's Plan— 
Interim Government with 
Jawaharlal Nehru as 
Prime Minister. 

1947— Partition of India—India 
becomes independent— 
Kashmir attacked by 
Pakistan. 

1948— Martyrdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi (Jan. 30). 

India appeals to U.N to 
stop aggression by Pakis¬ 
tan in Kashmir* (Jan. 2). 

1949— ^India's new Constitution 
passed into law. 

1950— ^India becomes Republic 
(26th Jan.). 

1961—First Five-Year Plan 
launched. 

1961—^First general election in 
independent India. 

1964—^French Settlements in 
India merged to India. 

1956—^Indian States re-organised 
on linguestic basis. 
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NOTABLE INDUNS 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

A. M. Bose 

Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 

M. G. Ranade, Social 

Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar 

Sir J. N. Tata 

Devendranath Tagore 

W. C. Bonerjee, 1 st. Cong. Prest. 

P. Ananda Charlu 

Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar 

Lalmohan Ghos, Cong. Prest. 

R. C. Dutt, Congress President .. 
Girishchandra Ghosh, Dramatist 
G. K. Gokhale, statesman, founder 

of Servants of India Society .. 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 

S. Ramanujam, Mathematician .. 
Sir Rashbehari Ghose 
Ambica C. Majumdar, 

Congress President 
Aswini Kumar Dutta 
Sir N. G. Chnndavarkar 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee 
C, R. Das 
Sir S. N. Banerjee 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
l4ala Lajpat Rai, Indian Patriot 
Lord Sinha of Raipur 
Syed Ameer Ali 
Pt. Matilal Nohru 
J. M. Sen Gupta 
Sir Ali Imam 
V. J. Patel 
Sir Sankaran Nair 
Dr, M. A. Ansari 
Sir R. N. Mookerjee 
Sir J. C. Bose 
Sir Muhammad Iqdal 
Sir Brojendranath Seal 
Rabindranath Tagore 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Sarojini Naidu 
Sri Aurobindo 
Sardar V. Patel 
Kristodas Pal, Politician 
Keshab Ch. Sen, 

Religious Re firmer 


Bom 

Died 

1856 

3920 

1847 

1906 

1846 

1901 

1833 

1904 

1839 

1004 

1817 

1906 

1844 

1906 (19 July) 

1842 

1908 

• p 

1008 

1849 

1909 

1848 (13 Aug.) 

1909 (30 Nov.) 

1843 

1911 

1866 

1916 

1845 

1915 

• p 

1920 

1845 

1921 

1851 

1922 

1866 

1923 

1865 

1923 

1864 (29 June) 

1924 (25 May) 

1870 (6 Nov.) 

1925 (16 June) 

1848 

1926 

1873 

1926 

1866 

1928 

1863 

1928 

1849 

1929 

1861 (6 May) 

1931 (6 Feb.) 

1885 

1933 (23 July) 

1869 

1932 

■ p 

1933 

m « 

1933 

1880 

1936 

1864 

1936 

1868 (30 Nov.) 

1937 (23 Nov.) 

1877 

1938 

1864 

1938 

1861 (7 May) 

1941 (7 Aug.) 

1875 

1948 

1869 (2 Oct.) 

1948 (30 Jan.) 

1879 (13 Feb.) 

1949 (1 March) 

1872 (15 Aug.) 

1950 (6 Dee.) 

1875 

19.50 (16 Dec.) 

1834 

1884 

1838 

1884 
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Notable Indians— (Contd.) 

Syed Ahmed Khan .. 1817 1898 

Bipin Chandra Pal .. 1856 1932 

Hr, Shyama P. Mukerjee .. 1901 1953 (23 June) 

Dr. Sarat Ch. Chatterjee 

Bengali Novelist .. 1876 (15 Sept.) 1938 (16 Jan.) 

Srinivasa Sastri . • 1869 1946 

Dadabhai Naoroji .. 1825 1917 

Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar .. 1820 (26 Sept.) 1891 (29 July) 

Raja Rammohan Roy .. 1774 1833 

Ramkrishna Paramhamsa .. 1834 (20 Feb.) 1886 (16 Aug.) 

Dayanand Saraswati .. 1824 1883 

Bankim Ch. Chatterjee, 

Bengali Novelist .. 1838 (26 June) 1894 (8 April) 

Gu/ii Nanak .. 1460 1531 

Rashbchari Bose, Famous Revolu~ 

tiovisf .. 1870 1944 

Swami Vivekananda .. 1862 (12 Jan.) 1902 (2 July) 

Michael Madhusudhan Dutt .. 1824 (26 Jan.) 1873 (29 June) 

Taru Dutt, Indian Poetess ,. 1856 1877 

Abanindranath Tagore .. 1871 1961 

Sister Nevedita .. 1867 (26 Oct.) 1911 (13 Oct.) 

Pandit M, M, Malaviya .. 1861 (26 Dec.) 1946 (12 Nov.) 

Rajendralal Mitra, Historian .. 1842 (15 Feb.) 1891 (26 July) 

Subhas Chandra Bose .. 1897 (23 Jan.) 1946 (18 Aug.) 

Surendranath Banerjee .. 1848 (10 Nov.) 1926 (6 Aug.) 

Ravi Varma, Famous Artist .. 1848 (29 April) 1906 (Sept.) 


FIRST IN INDIA 

Largest Lake —W u 1 a r Lake, Largest Cave Temple —Ellora, 
Kashmir. Hyderabad. 

Highest Peak —Nanda Devi Longest Corridor —Rf^eswaram 
(26,646 feet). Temple Corridor (4,000 ft. 

Largest populated City —Greater long). 

Calcutta (45,78,071). Largest Mosque —Jumma Mas- 

Largest State —Bombay. jid, Delhi. 

Highest Waterfall-—Geraoppa Longest Bridge —Sone Bridge 
Waterfall, Mysore (960 ft. (10,052 ft. long), 
high). Highest Dam —B a k h r a Dam 

Largest Forest State —Assam. ^ (680 ft. High). 

Highest rainfall —Cherrapunji, Largest Sugar-cane producing 

426 in. average yearly. area —Uttar Pradesh. 

Largest Delta —Sundarbans Most literate part of India — 
Delta (8,000 sq. miles). Kerala. 

Longest Cantilever Span Bridge Longest electric train service — 
—Howrah Bridge. Bombay to Poona. 
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First in India— (Ci^ld.) 


Highest Gateway —Buland Dar- 
waja (Patehpnr Sikri, 176 ft.) 

Tallest Statue —Statue of Goma- 
teswar (Mysore), 57 ft. high. 

Longest Platform —S o n e p u r 
Platform (2,415 feet). 

Longest fZoad—Grand Trunk Bd. 
(1,500 miles). 

Highest Tower —Kutub Minar, 
Delhi. 

Largest Dome —Gol Gambuz, 

Bijapur. 

Largest Fair of Animals —Sone- 
pur fair. 

FIRST BEGINS 


Biggest Zoo —Zoological Gardena, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

Largest Museum —Indian Maze- 
um, Calcutta. 

Most Populated State —^Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Most-thickly populated State — 
Delhi. 

Largest TvvrcJ —Jwahar Tunnel, 
linking Punjab and Kashmir, 
1 | mile long, Asia's longest 
road tunnel. 

Longest Dam —Hirakud Dam 

NGS IN INDIA 


1825—First issue of postal stamp 
in India in Sind. 

1861—First official telegraph line 
opened for traffic between Cal¬ 
cutta and Diamond Harbour, 
October. 

1863— First Indian Railway bet¬ 
ween Bombay and Thana, 16th 
April. 

1864— First postage stamp on all 
India basis issued on Ist Oct. 


1807-98—First electric plant in¬ 
stalled at Darjeeling. 

1911—First air-mail in India and 
the world from Bamrauli to 
Naini (Allahabad) 6 miles. 
1925—First electric train bet¬ 
ween Bombay and Kurla, 

1929—First issue of air-mail 
stamp in India and the world. 


FIRST AMONG INDIANS 


Indian Governor —^Lord Sinha of 
Raipur. 

F.R.S.—A. CarsetjL 

Congress President —W. C. Bon- 
nerjee. 

Nobel Prize tviniter —Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. 

2.C.S. —Satyendranath Tagore. 

Bar-a.t-Law —J. M. Tagore. 

Judge^ High Court —Ramaprosad 
Roy. 

Member, Viceroy*s Executive 
Council —Sir S. P. Sinha. 

Member, India Council —Sir K. 
G. Gupta. 

Peer of the Br. Realm —^Lord 
Sinha. 


let Indian to stand for the mem¬ 
bership of the Byntish Par¬ 
liament —Lai Mohon Ghosh. 

Wrangler, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity —A. M. Bose. 

Ist Woman President of U.N .— 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

1 st Woman Minister of the Le¬ 
gislative Assembly —Mrs. Vi¬ 
jayalakshmi Pandit, Minister 
of U.P. 

Wom,an G or e rn o r —Sarojini 
Naidu. 

Woman President of the Con¬ 
gress —Mrs, Sarojini Naidu. 

Ist in I.C.S. Exam. —Sir Atul 
Chatterjee. 

Member, British Parliament — 
Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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First Among Indians— (Concld.) 


■ WtAner, Victoria Croas —Khuda- 
dad Khan. 

Member, Privy Council —Syed 
Ameer Ali. 

Memberf House of Lords —Lord 
Sinhu. 

Commander-in-C hie f —GS«neral 
Cariappa. 

I.M.S. —Dr. Goodeve Ghuckra- 
varti. 


Woman MJL, —Chandramukhi 
Bose. 

Test cricket player —K. S. Ran- 

• • 1 • • a 

jitsinji. 

Ist Woman Barrister —Mrs. Cor¬ 
nelia Sorabji. 

Advocate-general —Sir V. Ba- 
shyam Iyengar. 

Member of the U, S. Congress — 
D. S. Saund. 


HILL STAITONS 

Almora —in Kumaun Hills. Altitude 6,400 ft. above sea level. 
Mean annual rainfall 45.55 inches ; It is about 30 miles from Rani- 
khet and 82 miles from Kathgodam by a good motor road. From Al¬ 
mora some of the highest peaks of the western Himalayas can be 
seen against the horizon. The main attraction for bickers is the 
famous Pindari glacier. Almora to Pindari glacier is 98 miles, the 
glacier is about two miles long, 300 to 400 yards broad and 13,000 to 
14,000 ft. above sea level. The glacier which is named after the Pin¬ 
dari river is formed by the heavy snows on the peaks of Nanda Devi 
and Nanda kot. 

Bhowali —is situated at a height of about 6,600 feeL and is only 
seven miles from Nainital. Bhowali is famous for its T. B. Sanato¬ 
rium and is export centre for the famous Himalayan fruits. 

Bhimtal —Just a little over 14 miles from Nainital is Bhimtal, 
enveloping a pretty lake which provides an excellent fishing centre. 

Bangalore —The cantonment is the largest in South India. 
Bangalore has big industries, large parks and fine public buildings. 
Altitude 3,000 ft. above sea level. 

Coonoor —on the Nilgiri Hills in the Madras State: Altitude 
6,000 ft. above sea level. Nearest railway station is Coonoor. 
It is reached from Ootacamund by rail. 

Chakrata (6,900 ft.)—is 21 miles from Mussoorie on .the hill-road 
to Simla. It is surrounded by huge forests and lovely walks. 

Cherrapv.nji —^is 30 miles south of Shillong and receives more 
rainfall than any other place in the world ; the annual average being 
426 inches. The nearest railway station is Pandu ; altitude 4,455 ft. 

Nainital —is a hill sanatorium in Kumaun Hills, picturesquely 
situated on the shores of a beautiful lake. This lake has a super- 
fical area of about 120.5 acres and a mile in diameter. Altitude 6,300 
ft. It is only 22 miles from railhead at Kathgodam, which in turn 
is connected with Bareilly, Lucknow and Agra by direct train services. 
A car journey from Kathgodam to Nainital takes an hour and a half. 

Mussoorie —is a hill sanatorium, on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, 22 miles from Dehra Dun, overliiking the beautiful Doon 
Valley. It is 168 miles from Delhi by a good motor road. Altitude 
6,680 ft. above sea level. Nearest railway station is Dehra Dun. 
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Dharmsala —This is the headquarters of the Kangra district and 
a beautiful little hill resort in the midst of wild and picturesque 
surroundings. It is connected with the railhead at Pathankot by an 
excellent motor road (56 miles). 

Lanadovme —^is situated in Garhwal about half way between 
Mussoorie and Nainital. It commands a wonderful view of snows, 
the Badrinath block being nearest. It is reached by Northern Ry. 
from Kotdwara via Najibabad junction and there is good service of 
motor cars, a distance of 26 miles ; altitude 6,060 feet. 

Mukteskwar —A beauty spot in the Kumaun Hills. It offers a 
remarkable view of the surrounding valleys and the mountain g^du- 
ally rising up to their snowcapped glory. The Government of India 
Veterinary Research Institute is located here. 

Mount Abu —is reached by a good motor road from Abu Road 
railway station. The range is about 50 miles in circumference. 
The climate is very healthy and delightfully cool. The average tem¬ 
perature is 60**. Altitude 4,500 ft. above sea level. It is a place 
of pilgrimage for Jains, for here are celebrated Dilwara temples 
containing some of the finest specimens of Jain carving in India, 
whilst the temples themselves are prominent alike for their beauty 
and as typical examples of Jain architecture. 

Pindari Glacier —is famous all over the world. It is five days’ 
march from the motor-head at Almora. Situated at the liear-t of 
the Himalayas, the Pindari Glacier is more magnificent than Jang 
Frau of Switzerland. 

Gvlmarg —is at a distance of 30 miles from Srinagar, and is 
one of the finest pleasure resorts of Kashmir, popular for skating, 
trekking and other winter sports. 

Dalhousie —Altitude 7,867 ft. above sea level and 52 miles from 
Pathankot railway station reached by motor road. From Delhi it is 
a night’s journey. It consists of five distinct hills. The Thera Mall 
with a level circuit of 15 miles surrounding the central hillock is a 
favourite with the visitors. 

Darjeeling —Altitude, 7,168 ft. above sea level, magnificent snow 
views of Mount Everest (29,002 ft.) and Kanchenjunga (28,104 ft.), 
The minimum temperature in winter is about 30". It is the centira 
of a large tea district. It is 369 miles from Calcutta. 

KotagiH —is 18 miles from Ooty with an altitude of 6,600 ft. 

Kalimpong —Hill station near Darjeeling. It is also reached 
from Silij^ri by motor (41 miles). 4,000 ft. high. 

Kodaikanal—A hill station in Southern India on the upper range 
of the Pulney Hills in the Madurai district. It is 7,000 ft. above the 
sea level. The nearest railway station is Kodaikanal Road. 

KasauH —A hill station in the Simla district, situated on 
the crest of a hill overlooking Kalka Valley and the plains of the 
Punjab, 23 miles from Kalka by motor road. For years Kasauli has 
been the centre of scientific research. It has the first Pasteur Insti¬ 
tute in India established in 1955. Later the Central Research Insti¬ 
tute for the manufacture of vaccines and sera and antidotes of snake¬ 
bite and a food laboratory were also established. 
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Kvhi & Kangra Valleys —^lie at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar 
Range of the Himalayas. Kangra, Jogindemagar, Chamba, Dharm- 
Bala, Dalhousie and Kuln are some of the chief holiday resorts. 
Kulu and Kang^ra valleys are known for their orchards and tea 
plantations. The valley is about 4,700 ft. high. The main route is 
via Pathankot. Pathankot to Kulu is a distance of 175 miles by 
motor. The valley is called the Valley of the Gods due to every 
village having its own God. 

Ootacamund —is the leading hill station of South India, situated 
in the heart of Nilgiris. Altitude 7,220 ft. above sea level. Mean 
annual day temperature is 67*50*F. The place is reached from 
Madras by Blue Mountain Express upto Mettupalayam, from where 
a hill railway conveys to Ooty over a distance of 30 miles. 

Mahaho.le&vmr —Principal hill station of the Bombay Presidency 
and summer retreat of the Bombay Government. Altitude 4,500 ft, 
above sea level. Nearest railway station is Poona, 76 miles. 

Matheran —Nearest hill station of Bombay. It is only 2,660 ft, 
high. 

Chail —lying on a ridge covered with a thick forests, Chail is 
connected with Simla by an almost best fairweather motor road. It 
is a delightful little hill station. There is a regular bus service 
between Kalka and Chail via Kandaghat. 

rackmarkt —in Hosangabad, Madhya Pradesh, is 32 miles from 
Pipariya Station on Central Ry. The place is only two hours’ distance 
by an excellent motor road from the railway station of Pipariya. 
Pachmarhi rises 3,500 ft, above sea level. Pachmarhi derives its name 
from the "Panch marhi” or ‘five huts'—actually five caves on a 
little hillock. Hindu tradition ascribes them to be the five Pandava 
brothers who were supposed to have rested there in the course of 
their wanderings. But probably the caves were constructed in 
earlier Buddhist times. 

Ranikhet —is about 40 miles from Nainital and 52 miles from the 
railway terminus of Kathgodam. It is 6,000 ft. high. Set amidst 
pine-clad hills, it is more or less a veritable garden town and com* 
mands an excellent view of the snows. Its greatest attraction is the 
wonderful view it commands of the Central Himalayan range extend¬ 
ing from western Nepal to the snowy heights of Badrinath and Tehri 
Garhwal further west. * 

Ranchi —Altitude 2,100 ft. above sea level. Mean annual day 
temperature is 74*9“P. Nearest railway station is Ranchi. 

Shillong —is on the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Assam Government. Altitude 4,980 ft. above sea level. 
Average temperature in midsummer rarely reaches 80®F. Cherra- 
punji, 30 miles south of Shillong, holds the world record for rainfall, 
average 426 inches per annum (in 1861 the rainfall at Cherrapunji 
was 905 inches). Nearest railway station is Pandu (68 miles). 

Simla —is perched on the skirts of the lower Himalays at a 
height of 7,235 feet. It is reached by mountain railway which 
connects^ Kalka and Simla. Mean temperature is 66*F, and annual 
rainfall is 70". It is now the capital of Himachal Pradesh. 
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PLACES OF INTEREST IN INDIA 

Ai;rra—Famous for Taj Mahal and Agra Fort which contain 
the glories of Mughal Empire, such as Bewani Khas, Moti Masjl^< 
Jasmine Tower, Dewani-i-am, also tomb of Akbar at Sikandra ana\ 
Itmud-ud-Banla. 

AmamatA—Situated at a height of nearly 13,000 ft. in Kashmir 
where thousands of Hindus make pilgrimage in August. There is a 
motor service from Srinagar upto Fahalgam (7,200 ft.), 60 miles 
from Kashmir where motor road ends. The cave is about 50 ft. 
high and 50 ft. deep situated between two huge mountains known 
as Kailash and Bhaira. At the back of the cave are several ice stal¬ 
agmites in the shape of lingama —^the frozen image of gods Siva, 
Parvati, Kartik and Ganesh, all self-made images of ice. 

Aurangabad —^is situated 70 miles from Manmad on the Central 
Railway. It has world-renowned temples and monastic caves of 
Ellora and A junta. There is also the historical fort of DaulaUibad, 
the BAoza which contains the tomb of the great Mughal Emperor 
Aurangazeb and the magnificent tomb of Aurangazeb’s wife, Bibi-ka- 
Muqbara, replica of the Taj Mahal of Agra. From the city of Au¬ 
rangabad all these places can be visited. 

Amritsar —is situated in the north-west of the Punjab at a dis¬ 
tance of only sixteen miles from Wagah, the outpost of the Indo- 
Pakistan border. It is famous for Sikh golden temple, the most 
sacred to the Sikhs, and the tank called the pool of immortality. 
The pool is enclosed by a wide marble-paved quadrangle 204 ft. long 
with an archway over it. In the centre of the pool is the Temple, a 
square building with marble inlaid walls and dome-shaped roof, under 
which shaded by a silken canopy lies Granth Sahib, the holy book of 
the Sikhs. It is also famous for gold and silver thread, carpets, silks 
and pashmina materials. It derived its name from the sacred tank 
on which the golden temple is situated. The town stands on the 
main route of the Northern Railway. About two furlongs from the 
Golden Temple is the world-famous Jalianwala Bagh. 

Ajmer —A city of antiquity and celebrity. Ana Sagar Lake is 
fanmus for its picturesque surroundings. The place is famous for 
Darga Khwaja Sahib, the tomb of the famous Muslim saint Muin-ud- 
din Chishti. The shrine contains the large drums and candle-sticks 
taken by Akbar at the siege of Chitor and two mosques, one built by 
Akbar and the other by Shah Jahan. At seven miles’ distance, there 
is Pushkar, the most sacred lake of India. Ajmer lies on the rail¬ 
way between Delhi and Ahmedabad. 

Bijapur —is the ancient city of the famous Adil Shahi dynasty. 
It is now in ruins and the gigantic structure called the Gol Gambuz 
contains a perfect whispering gallery. 

Buddha Gaya —Seven miles from Gaya is the sacred Buddhist 
site of Buddha Gaya, where under a bodhi-tree, Buddha conquered 
Mara and attained Buddhahood. King Asoka erected a temple near 
the tree. The ^ temple at Buddha Gaya consists of a main tower, 
raising to a height of 180 ft. in the form of a slender pyramid. 

Bhubaneau'ar —The new capital of Orissa State, contains the 
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f^ouEi Lingamj Tempht Mukteawar Temple and Paraauramea- 
war Temple t and other temples such as Bhagaoati, Farvati, 
Anant Vaat^deva, etc. On the hills known as Udaigiri and Khan- 
dagiri, a few miles from Bhuvaneswar, are caves once occupied by 
Jain monks, containing remarkable carvings, the earliest of which 
date to the second century B.C. 

Banaras —Sacred city of the Hindus, contains numerous temples. 
The view of the ghats is magnificient, close by is the famous Hindu 
University. Five miles from the city is the Sarannth where in the 
Mrigadava or Deer Park Buddha first preached his doctrine. 

Chidambaram, —It is 161 miles trom Madras on the Madras- 
Trichinopoly section of south India. The place is sanctified by the 
world famous temple of Nataraja or Siva in his aspect of the 
cosmic dancer. The inner wall of the temple has four gopurams, two 
of which contain perfect sculptural representations of the 108 postures 
relating to Natya Sastra. 

Chiftoraarh —Famous for the Tower of Ftetory—contains 
wonderful Bajput ruins. It is the old capital of Sisodhiya Rajputs, 
the proud descendants of the sun-god who were rulers of Udaipur. 
The Tower of Victopr was built by Rana Kumbha in commemoration 
of his many victories over Mughal invaders. It lies on the direct 
railway route from Rutlam to Ajmer. 

Delhi —Capital of India since 1911, was the capital of seven 
Empires. Some of the famous relics are—Red Fort with Imperial 
Palace of Shah Jahan, two Audience Halls, Rangmahal, the Hamam, 
Pearl Mosque and the Mumtaz Mahal inside it, Jumma Masjid, Kutub 
Minar, Ferozabad, Indraprastha, Tuglukabad etc. Other places of 
interest are Tomb of Humayun, famous mosques and historic city 
walls. It occupies a strategic position, standing at the head of the 
plains of the Ganges and the Indus, the headquarters of all import¬ 
ant lailway lines of India. 

Fafehpur Sikri —Short distance of 24 miles from Agra, founded 
by Akbar in A.D. 1,569 in a lonely eminence on the spot where saint 
Salim Chisti foretold the birth of a son of Akbar. After Akbar’a 
death, the city was deserted within fifty years of its foundation, the 
reason being lack of water. Interesting places are ; Imposing pile of 
great mosque measuring 642 ft. east and 438 ft. north *and south, 
the tomb of Saint Sheikh Salim Chisti, houses of Akbar^s wives 
Miriam and Jodhbhai. Panch Mah ala —^the building of five storeys, 
Hiran Minar, Buland Darwaza, the famous sand-stone chamber of 
Diwani Khas, etc. In the Pachisi Court, laid out in red sandstone 
squares, he used to play chess with the slave girls at piece. This is 
the city of sandstone, the specimen of the finest Mughal architecture. 

Gwalior —is situated 194 miles from Delhi on the Central Rail¬ 
way. It has long been famous for its grand and imposing Port. 

Humpi (or Vijayanagar)—The ruins of this ancient city cover¬ 
ing an extent of about 10 sq. miles on the south bank of Tunga- 
bhadra river near Hospet railway station on the Guntakul-Hubli sec¬ 
tion of the Southern Railway, is a witness to the rise and fall of the 
forgotten Hindu Empire which is said to have been the finest and the 
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greatest in South India. Humpi is the ruins of Vijayanagftr, the 
ancient capital of Vijayanagar Empire. The ruins are virtually A 
vast open air museum of Hindu monuments in the Dravidian style of 
architecture. 

Hardwar —It is situated at the place where the Ganges issuef 
forth from the hills on its fertilizing career. Han-ki-Pari is a 
place of worship, which is a footmark of Vishnu imprinted on a stone 
into the upper wall of the ghat. 

Jaipur —The most typical Hindu city built of pink stone, was 
founded in 1728 by Sawai Jai Singh II. Its avenues and boulevards 
cut each other at right angles, dividing the city into straight blocks. 
There is also the famous observatory built about 1718 by the 
Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh. Hawa Mahal, Ram Niwa^ gardenSy 
Albert Hall and Museum are the interesting places to visit. Seven 
miles from Jaipur is Amber, a, deserted city with an old royal palace 
overlooking the lake at the entrance to a rocky mountain gorge where 
Rajput architecture can be seen at its best. Jaipur is famous for 
brass works, stone carving, ivory and sandalwood work, etc. 

Jabalpur —616 miles from Bombay with an elevation of 1,362 
ft. The Marble Rocks are situated 13 miles from Jabalpur. These 
rocks are magnesium limestone rocks over 100 ft. high. The finest 
impression of the rocks is to be got by moonlight. 

Kanyakumari —The temple of Kanyakumari (the Virgin God¬ 
dess) is situated at Cape Comorin. It is the land's end of India 
where Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean meet. This is 
one of the most picturesque spots of India. 

Patna —^is the capital of Bihar and it spreads twelve miles along 
the Ganga. Things worth seeing at Patna are the huge beehive 
shaped Gola. 90 ft. high and 420 ft. at the base, which was built at the 
time of Warren Hastings for the granary; Khuda Buksh Oriental 
Library is famous for its rare collection of Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts ; the ancient city of Pataliputra lies buried under Patna, 
which was once the capital of Chandragupta Maurya. It was also 
the capital of Asoka. 

Madurai—was the capital of Pandiyan Kings and became 
famous in the 17th century under the Nayak kings. The huge 
temple of Madurai known as Minakshi Temple (Goddess with fish 
eyes) is the most famous of the South Indian temples and one of the 
finest edifices of Dravidian architecture. It is dedicated to Siva and 
his espouse Minakshi. The temple forms a parallelogram, 850 ft. 
by 750 ft. and is surrounded by nine gopurams one of which is 150 
ft. high. The most elaborate stone carving is found in the Hall of 
a Thousand Pillars. The other important buildings are all associat¬ 
ed with the name of Tirumala Naik whose palace is the perfect spe¬ 
cimen of secular architecture in Madras State. 

Kashmir —^Altitude varies from 5,000 to 6,000 ft, Srinagar is 
the summer capital. It is 5,200 ft. with an area 11 sq. miles ; mean 
temperature in January and February is 25 "P. Srinagar is now 
reached by motor road via Pathankot. Srinagar lies along the banks 
of Jhelum which is crossed by seven bridges. Kashmir has beauti¬ 
ful Mughal gardens built by the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, such as 
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ShdUfUftar gardenSf Nishat Bagf Nasim Bag and Cluuhme ShahL 
Following are the heights of some prominent places of Kashmh^— 
Rtinagar 6,200 ft.; Gulmarg 8,700 ft.; Phalgam 7,000 ft ,; Amamath 
13,000 ft. Places worth seeing in Kashmir are—Phalgam 60 miles 
from Srinagar ; Dal Lake ; Amarnath—97 miles from Srinagar. 

Lucknovi —is the capitai of Uttar Pradesh. The grandeur of the 
city dates from Asaf■ ud-daula, the fourth Nawab. Lucknow is 
kno^v'n as the city of gardens. Outstanding among its buildings are 
the great. Imamliata with a hall 162 ft. long and 54 ft. wide, the 
Husainahad Imambara, Kumi Darwaza, Chattar Manzil and the 
Wingrield Park. 

Pushkar —is famous for its lake and fair which is held in Octo* 
ber-Novembei*. The lake is regarded as most sacred in India and 
the temple of Brahma close to the lake is supposed to mark the spot 
wheie the incarnation of the god took place. 

iV<i/o«dQ---Nalarida University was founded in the epoch of the 
Gupta kings and became one of the largest universities of Asia. 
Hn‘n Tsang the well-knovn» Chinese traveller who studied at the 
unnersily in the 7th century, has left glowing accounts of its acti¬ 
vities. It consisted of 10,000 scholars lodged in special hostels en¬ 
dowed by foreign kings. Instruction was provided in separate col¬ 
leges with a vast hbnry spread over three buildings. It flourished 
for 700 i-ears until destroyed by fire by foreign invaders in the 12th 
century A.D. 29 miles eastwards on the road from Patna stands 
Bakh*iarpur. Here a load blanches off due south to Bihar Shariff 
tin miles) whence a smaller road leads to Nalanda station (6 miles). 
Prom the siation the excavation site is 2 miles. Throughout the 
dj'slance of 50 niilei from Patna, the roads aie serviceable all the 
yf'cir round. The site has been excaiated by the Archaeological De- 
pa) tnient of the Government of India. 

MahahahpHram —Also known as seven pagodas, on the coast of 
Bay of Bengal, 63 miles south of Madras. Easily accessible by 
road'?, it is 18 miles from Chingleput on the Madras-Trichinopoly 
section of the Southern Railway. Monumimts of Mahalipuram are 
hewn out of solid rock—such as (1) Five rathas, (2) Mahisasura 
Mandapa, (3) Krishna Mandapam, (4) Arjuna's penance. These are 
the finest specimens of rock-cut and bas relief figures in India. 

Saranufhr—is five miles outside Banaras. In the ‘Defer Park' of 
Saranuth, Gautama Buddha preached his First Seimon on Nirvana. 
The ruins of monastarios built more than 1,600 years ago draw 
Buddhist pilgrims from all over the world. Here stands the famous 
Pillar of polished sandstone whose lion capital was adopted 
by the Republic of India as the state emblem. The museum of 
Saranath contains may superb specimens of ancient art. 

I > (Jaipur one of the most beautiful cities in India. 
The city is completely encircled by a bastioned wall to which there 
are five main gates or poles. It stands in a valley amid green hills 
on the banks of a large lake with little islands. On these rise from 
the water’s edge maxble palaces of pure white that glisten in the 
sunlight. 

Tirukklukundram —This is also called the Hill of the secred kites. 

8 
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This is midway between Chingleput Railway Station and Mahahftlir 
puram. There is a small shrine on a hillock, about 500 tL high. 
Every day, just before noon, two kites considered to be sacred birds 
visit the hillock and eat from the hands of a priest. There is a belief 
that the birds are two saints who rest on their daily Hight between 
Banaras and Rameswaram. 

Tiruchirapalli —Till recently known as Trichinopoly, is 218 
mUes from Madras. The place has a famous rock Temple and also 
Teppakulam, a large tank with a mandapam in the middle. 

Tanjore —On the main line of the metre gauge section of the 
Southern Railway lies Tanjore, the last capital of the Chola 
Dynasty. The place is famous for its great Sri Brihadiswara 
Temple, known throughout the world for its massive architectural 
excellence. 

Kameswaram —At the extreme south-eastem limit of Indian 
peninsula stands Rameswaram where the great Rama himself is 
believed to have otfered worship to Siva to expiate the sin of having 
killed in battle liavana, the ten-headed ruler of Lanka. Rameswaram 
is little over two miles from Madurai and can be reached by a small 
branch line off Pamban, on the Dhanushkadi route. The temple of 
Sri Ramanathaswamy dates back to the 15th century. The glory 
of the temple is in its corridors. These extend to a total length of 
nearly 4,000 feet. Here the side corridors are 700 feet long and 
open into transverse gallaries as rich in design as themselves. 

ARCHITECTURAL & HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 
HINDU & BUDDHIST 

Ajanta Frescoes —Famous frescoes in the Buddhist caves of 
Ajanta, a village in Hyderabad State. It is reached by motor from 
Jalgaon Station on Western Ry.—37 miles from the station. The 
caves of Ajanta consist of 24 monasteries and 6 temples, some 
of which are 2000 years old. They are excavated on a wall of almost 
perpendicular rock, 259 ft. high, sweeping round in a hollow 
circle and extending a third of a mile from east to west. These 
caves are situated in the horse-shoe valley. Frescoes are now ranked 
among the masterpieces of the world’s art. The frescoes at Ajanta 
may be divided into narrative scenes, portraiture and decoration and 
illustrations of the life of Buddha. 

Ambar Palace —In the deserted ca]>ital of Jaipur, this Palace 
is considered to include the finest specimen of Rajput architecture. 

Barkut —Central India. The sculptures on the stone railing 
surrounding the Barhut stupa (second century B.C.) represent, with 
most careful exactitude the episodes in the life of Buddha and 
in his former lives. 

Buddhist races at Karli —One of the most famous of rock-cut 
temples. It is the largest and the most harmonious. It dates from 
the first century B.C. It is 124 ft. long and 46 ft. wide internally. 

Bodh-Gaya Temple —The temple is built on the site of a 
shrine erected by the Emperor Asoka. It commemorates the 
moment when Gautama meditating under the trees of Bodhi attained 
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enlig^nment and quality of Buddha after seven years of mental 
conniet and penance. The tower of the temple of Bodh>Gaya rises 
to the height of 180 feet. 

Black Pagoda —Close to the sea-coast, north of Puri, stands the 
TOO-years-old Konark temple. Legend^ runs that the Sun-god was 
once seen here rising out of the sea in his golden chariot. Where 
his shadow fell, devotees endeavoured to build a temple in the shape 
of the god’s chariot, complete with twenty-four wheels and seven 
hordes. Though now partly in ruins, their symphony in stone still 
ranks as one of India’s greatest architectural splendours. 24 
miles out of Puri, the road leading to Bhubaneswar, branches ojBF at 
Pipli towards Konark, which lies 29 miles away. This road is moto- 
rar.'ie only between December and June. There is an inspection bun¬ 
galow near the temple, but no refreshments are available. 

Bchir Temple —^known as Chenna Kesava Temple is situated 
in Mysore State. The temple is one of those exquisite specimens 
of Hoysala architecture, built 1117 years ago by the munihcence of 
the Hoysala King, Vishnuvardhana. Ferguson says—‘There are 
many buildings in India which are unsurpassed for delicacy of detail 
by any in the world, but the temple of Belur surpasses even these 
for freedom of handling and richness of fancy.’ 

Chitore Fort —symbolises the spirit of bravery and heroism of 
Gohilward and Sisodia Kings of Mewar. Chitore was the capital 
of Gohilward and Sisodia King of Mewar from the 8th to the 16th 
century. The fort presents a vast panorama of temples, imposing 
palaces and towers which are now mostly in ruins. The most famous 
is the Tower of Victory which was built by Rana Kumbha to comme¬ 
morate his victory over Sultan Mohammad Khilji of Malwa in 1440. 

Dilwara Temples —Near Mount Abu, the principal hill station of 
Rajasthan are the wonderful Dilwara Temples. Five in number, 
they date from the 11th, 12th and 13th century and are built entirely 
of marble. The carvings which decorate the interior walls and 
pillars of the temples are fantastically lavish, yet the general im¬ 
pression is one of perfect harmony. The Temples are the Vimala 
Shah, built in 1032 and the temple of the two brothers Vastupala and 
Tejpala built between 1197 and 1247. 

Elephanta Caves —The Elephanta Island is about • 6i miles 
north-east of Apollo Bunder in Bombay harbour. There are seven 
paves in all, but the main cave marked No. 2 which contains the Siva 
.shrine is the most important and contains the sculptured panels. The 
great three-faced idol representing Trimurti is the most striking 
amf.ng the sculptures in the caves. 

Ellora Caves —These caves can be conveniently reached from 
Aurangabad on Western Railway and it is 71 miles from Manmad. 
The caves lie at a distance of 14 miles from Aurangabad. 
Ellora cave temples, 34 in number are perhaps the largest and most 
mried in India. There are three classe.s of caves, Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain. Excavated in the scarp of a large rocky plateau, they are 
remarkable memorials of these great faiths. The most marvellous 
of all is the stupendous rock-cut temple of Kailasa, elaliorately 
carved inside and outside. Hewn entirely out of solid rock, with its 
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massive pillars and colonades, intricate ^allaries, painted eeilioga 
and huge sculptures, Kailasa is one of the world’s wonders. 

Gwalior P'ort —^is one of the most impressive strongholds of 
mediaeval India. The ascent to the fortress is like that of some 
fabled palace of the Arabian Nights. Of the many palaces within 
the walls, the most splendid is that of Man Singh. 

Golden Tern pie —At Amritsar, the famous Sikh Temple stands 
on a raised plinth, 65 ft. square in the centre of the tank and is 
surrounded by verandas, 

Gomateawara —Near the town of Sravana Belgola in the State 
of Mysore, is the giant figure of Gomateswara, the Jain sage. The 
figure is 57 ft. statue and is carved out of a single stone at the top 
of a hill. The image is probably 2,000 years old. 

Iron Pillar —Only a lew yards from Katub Minar stands the 
famous Iron Pillar of Chandra Varman, the Hindu King of 
Pushkaran. It is a solid shaft of wrought iron about 16 inches in 
diameter and 23 feet 8 inches in height. Purity of iron (99.97 p.c.), 
accounts for the absence of rust despite its exposure to the sun and 
rain for over 1500 years. 

Mahabalijm.ram —or Seven Pagodas are situated on the south 
coast of Madras. ILs temples are bas-reliefs and are cut from living 
rocks. The most famous is the ‘Descent of the Ganges’. This giant 
image dating from the seventh centuary is cut in a granite rock, 90 ft. 
long and 43 ft. high. Another famous sculpture is ‘Vishnu reclining 
on the snake Ananta’. ‘‘Arjun’s Penance,” another bas-relief is the 
largest bas-relief in the world. 

Mcvnaknhi Temple —Madurai is remarkable for its most pictu¬ 
resque temple, the Meenakshi Temple with its magnificent Gopurams, 
The Great Temple dedicated to the Goddess Meenakshi forms a 
parallelogram, 85(» ft. by 760 ft. and is sun-ounded by nine Gopurams, 
one of which is J60 ft. high. One of its principal structures is the 
Hall of thousand pillars in which groups of figures are carved from 
single stones. 

Sanchi Tope —Famous Buddhist stupa in Bhopal, 26 miles 
from Bhopal. Stupa is a hemispherical monument of bricks or 
stones. Sanchi Stupa is one of the oldest (third-first century 
(B.C.) and best preserved Stupas of India. Stupa stands on the top 
of a small hill and enclosed by the finest and oldest stone railing 
in India, The stupa is 120 ft. in diameter and 56 ft. high. The most 
striking features of the Stupa are the gates which face four cardinal 
points and measure 28 ft. 5 in. to the top of the third architecture 
and are profusely carved with scenes from Jataka stories. Near 
the Stupa is the new ir.emori.al erected to preserve the remains of 
the famous disciples of Buddha, Sariputta and Mangalana. 

Tower of Victory, Chitore —A famous Hindu monument raised 
by Rana Kumbha in 1450 to commemorate his victory over the com¬ 
bined armies of Malvva and Guzarat. It consists of nine stories and 
is 122 ft. high. 

Sirguya Frescoca—are the earliest deteahle Indian paintings. 
These are a group of Buddhist frescoes (100 B.C.) on the walls of a 
cave in Sirguya in Madhya Pradesh. 
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temples of Bhubaneswar—yiear Pun, most famous of these are 
Rajrani and ikngaraj Temples. Rajrani Temple, erected in the 11th 
century is a gigantic tower covered with statues ^ and surmounted 
by receding layers of stones, the whole inward-curving tower ending 
in a great circular crown and a spire. ^ Lingaraj Temple is the moat 
perfect example of north Indian architecture. 

Kajuraho Temples —At Kajuraho in Bundelkhand are grouped 
about thirty temples dedicated to Siva, Vishnu or Jina. They date 
from about" 960 to 1050. These temples are unrivalled for profusion 
of ornate detail. In the Kandarya Mahadeva temple, the largest of 
the group, the details of bewildering complexity are massed together 
to form a perfectly balanced unity. 

Saranath —At Banaras, there is the great Buddhist Stupa, a 
stupendous stone structure, 104 ft. in height and 93 ft. in diameter. 
It commemorates the fact that here Gautama Buddha preached his 
doctrine to his first five disciples. 

Temple of Sri Ron gam —Two miles north of Tiruchirapalli, on an 
island formed by the bifurcation of the river Cauvery is Srirangam, 
famous for the temple of Vishnu, which contains a hall of thousand 
columns and sacred shrine of Ranganathaswami. 

Rameswaram Teynple—The temple of Rameswaram is probably 
the most perfect specimen of art in the Dravidian style. The holy 
town of Rameswaram is built on an island in Palk Straits. 'I^e 
great temple is in the form of quadrangular enclosure, 650 ft. broad 
by 1,000 ft. long. Its glory lies in its vast pillared corridors which 
extend to a length of nearly 4,000 feet. 

MUSLIM 

Fafehpur SikH —23 miles from Agra stands the city of palaces 
built of red sand-stone by Akbar in 1569-1684. Most important 
piece of art is Ruland Darwaja, 176 ft. high built in commemoration 
of the conquest of Khandesh. Though the city was abandoned for 
lack of adequate water supply, what remains of Its deserted glory 
is enough to testify to the perfection which Indo-Muslim architecture 
had attained in the reign of Akbar. Fatehpur Sikri stands authentic 
witness of Akbar’s splendid effort to achieve a synthesis between 
Hindu and Muslim cultures. , 

Gol Gambuz at Bijapur —is the 2nd largest dome in the world, 
This has a floor area of 18,110 sq. ft. This is the largest space 
covered by any single dome, second largest being that of Pantheon at 
Rome which has a floor area of 15.833 sq. feet. If the pendentives 
are also taken into account, the Gol Gambuz is the greatest domed 
roof in the world too. It was built in 1666 by Sultan Mohamed Adil 
Shah to^ be his last resting place. The 11 ft. wide world-famous 
whispering gallery hangs out in the interior of the building, 109 ft. 
6 ins. above the floor. The surface measurement of the dome includ¬ 
ing four octagonal towers is 206 sq. ft. and the height of the building 
from the base to the apex of the dome is 198 ft. 6 in. The exterior 
diameter measures 144 ft. whilst interior diameter is 134 ft. 6 in. 

Kutab Minar (238 ft. high) at Delhi—^is one of the masterpieces 
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of Indian technology and art. It is the highest stone tower in Hidla. 
It was completed by Kutab-ud-din-Aibak in 1199 and further deve¬ 
loped by Iltutmish in 1229. It is the first outstanding structure in 
the Islamic style. It is made of red stone and marble. It has five 
storeys separated by projecting balconies. 

The Fort, Agra —Originally built by Akbar, the Port saw many 
additions in the reign of the great builder, Shah Jahan. Its walls, 
70 ft. high with octagonal towers and crenellated ramparts enclose 
many relics of old splendour, great courtyards, gateways, audience 
halls, mosques and royal apartments. 

Red Fort, Delhi —The walls of Red Fort enclose the former grreat 
imperial palace of Shah Jahan. The wonders of Red Fort recall the 
pomp and pageantry, the wealth and magnificence of Mughal times. 
Built by the emperor Shah Jahan between 1639-1648, the fort is 
famous for its Diwan-i-khas, Pearl Mosqve etc. 

Jama Manjid —Known as India's finest and biggest mosque, 
Jama Masjid was built by the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan at 
Delhi during the period 1650-58. The masjid, raised on a lofty base¬ 
ment, is 201 feet in length by 120 feet and is flanked by two minarets 
130 ft. high. 

Mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasaram —^is a gigantic solid and 
masculine example of Moslem architecture standing in the middle of 
a large tank. 350 miles from Calcutta by Grand Trunk Road, Sasa¬ 
ram stands on the left bank of the Sone river. 

Taj Mahal at Agra —Most famous tomb built by Shah Jahan in 
memory of his beloved wife—rises with its slender minarets in the 
midst of magnificent gardens. It is the result of collaboration bet¬ 
ween Indian, Tuikish and European artists. The height of the dome 
is about 230 feet. 


THE CALENDAR 

INDIAN CALENDAR—The Bikram or Samvat era is most 
widely used specially in northern India, Rajasthan, Gujarat and is 
believed to have been esijablished by Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain, 
to commemorate his victory over Saka kings. But there is dispute 
over the identity of Vila’amaditya as there are so many kings bearing 
this name. It commenced on February 23, 57 B.C. Samvat is a 
lunisolar year. 

The Saka or Sakahda era is used in some parts of South India. 
There is an historical dispute as to the origin of this era. It is said 
to date from the Saka king, Salibahana or it begins with the corona¬ 
tion of the Kushan king Kaniska, and dates from 3rd March, 78 A.D. 

Bengali Year was originally a reckoning for agricultural and 
revenue purposes instituted at the time of Emperor Akbar. Iq 
A.D. 1555-6 corresponding to Hijri 962-3, solar computation was in- 
ts-oduced to the Muslim era Hijri which became the Faali or harvest 
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era of northern India and was adopted as the current official etft 
in B^ngraL 

0th er Eras —The Buddha era from 643 B.C. and Chaitanya sfH 
from 1407 A.D. 

Kali Y^tffa —The oldest era of India is Kali Yuga, The Kali 
Yuga beii^aTi on the 18th Feb., 3102 B.C. Thus the Kali Yuga was 
5060 in 1958. 

India's National Calendar—Sdka Year —In 1952, a seven-man 
Committee was appointed by the Government of India to examine the 
calendar systems followed in the country. The Committee recommen¬ 
ded the use of Saha era for a unified National calendar for civil 
purposes. The Government of India has adopted this uniform 
National Calendar, based on the Saka era. This calendar has been 
adopted with effect from March 22, 1957 coiTesponding to Chaitra 1, 
1879 Saka. 

The pre-eminence of the Saka era derives from the fact that it 
was the earliest to be introduced in India by the Saka rujing* 
powers and was used exclusively by the Sakadvipi Brahmins (the 
astrologer caste) for calendar-making and for casting horoscopes since 
1st century A. D. This was done on the basis of Siddhantio 
(scientific) astronomy evolved from old Indian calendar conceptions 
which were put on a scientific basis by blending them with astro¬ 
nomical conceptions prevalent in the West in the 3rd century. The 
Saka era is 78 years behind the Chiistian era. The Saka Year 
co?nmcnccs on the first of lunar Chaitra or the first of Solar Vaisakha 
in different parts of India. 

A normal year would consist of 365 days, while a leap year would 
have 366 days. After adding 78 to the Saka era if the sum is divi¬ 
sible by 4, then it is a leap year. But when the sum becomes a 
multiple of 100, it would be a leap year only when it is divisible by 
400, otherwise it would be a common year. 

Chaitra should be the first month of the year. It should be 30 
days in the common years and 31 days in a leap year. The five 
months following the month of Chaitra should consist of 31 days each 
and the last six months should all have 30 days. The dates of 
the reformed Indian Calendar would thus have a permanent corres¬ 
pondence with the dates of the present Gregorian Calendar,,the corres¬ 
ponding dates being Chaitra 1, March 22 in a common year and 
March 21 in a leap year; Vaisakha 1, April 21; Jaistha 1, May 22; 
Asada 1, June 22; Sravana 1, July 23; Bhadra 1, August 23; Asvina 1, 
September 23; Kartika 1, October 23; Agrahayan 1, November 22; 
Pausa 1, December 22; Magha 1, January 21; and Phalguna 1, Feb¬ 
ruary 20. 

The Indian season would thus be permanently fixed with respect 
to the reformed calendar as follows— Grishma (Summer) Vaisakha 
and Jyastha ; Varsa (Rains) Asada and Sravana ; Sarat (Autumn) 
Bhadra and Asvina ; Hemanta (late Autumn) Kartika and Agraha- 
yana ; Simra (Winter) Pausa and Magha ; Va^anta (Spring) Phal¬ 
guna and Chaitra. 

The National Calendar is now used for a number of official pur¬ 
poses together with the Gregorian Calendar. The purposes are 
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(a) the Gazettee of India bears the new Indian date in addition to the 
Gregorian date (ft) in the opening news broadcasts by the A.I.B. in 
various languages the new Indian date is announced in addition to 
the Gregorian date (c) calendars issued by the government as well 
as government publications progressively give the new Indian dates 
in addition to the Gregorian dates and (d) communications issued by 
the government addressed to the public now usually bear the new 
Indias dates in addition to the Gregorian dates. 

MAUOMEOAN CALENDAU—The Mahomedan era is based on 
Hijra or flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina. The first day 
of the era is not the actual date of flight but Ifith July* 622 A.D. 
Hijra is a purely lunar year consisting of 12 months containing in 
alternate sequence 30 or 29 days, with the intercalation of one day 
at the end of the 12th month at stated inter\fals in each cycle of 
30 years, the object of the intercalation being to reconcile the date 
of the first of montli with the date of the actual new moon. The 
mean length of Hijra Year is 354 days 8 hours and 48 minutes and 
the period of mean lunation is 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes. 

MODERN CALENDAR—The Roman Calendar had at first 10 
month.s and 304 days, each month being divided into Kalends, Nones 
and Ides. The Julian calendar introduced 45 B.C. by Julius Caesar 
added 66 days with an extra day in February every 4th year, thus 

f iving what we now call Leap Year. This Calendar was revised by 
ope Gregory XIII (1502-85) who declared +hat 5 Oct. 1582 should 
be called 15 Oct., thus losing 10 days and also that a century should 
not be a Leap Year unless exactly divisible by 400, hence 1900 was 
not a Leap Year but 2000 will he. This Gregorian calendar has been 
adopted almost everywhere. 

JEWISH CALENDAR—is Imii-solar, that is to say, the year 
ie solar and months are lunar. In a cycle of 19 years the 1st,: 2nd, 
4th, 5th, 7th, 9th, 19tb, 12th, 13th, 16th, 16th and 18th year have 
12 months arid the remaining years 13 months of 29 or 30 days each. 
The length of the ordinary year may be 363, 354 or 356 days and 
that of the leap year 383, 384 or over 386 days; thus the mean 
length of the year over a 19-year cycle is just over 365 days. The 
years ai*e reckoned from the creation of the "world, the date of which 
is taken to be 3760 B.C. Thus the year A.D. 1938 is A.M. (Anna 
Mundi) 6698-99. The day begins at sunset for the purpose of 
obseiwing the Sabbath and the various feasts and fasts. The time 
is 2 hours 21 minutes in advance of Greenwich time, being that of 
meridian of Jenisalam. 

ZOROASTRIAN CALENDAR—is employed by Zoroastrians in 
India and Tran which began in June 16, A.D. 632. 

RUDDHIST CALENDAR—It is reckoned from the death of 
Buddha in 543 B.C. (the actual date being 487 B.C), The Buddhist 
year begins from Vaisakhi Pumima. Buddha was bom on the 
Baisakhi full moon day, he took his seat under Bodhi tree at Gaya 
on full moon day to attain wisdom. It was on the full moon day 
again that he left the wmrld. 

HINDU CALENDAR—Hindus have employed luni-solar cycles 
made by the combination of solar years and lunar years so treated 
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as to keep the beKinning* ol the lunar year near that^ of the solar 
year. In some parts of India solar years are used while in other parta 
lunar is followed: _ ^ 

The solar year is divided into 12 months in accordance with the 
successive Sankranits or entrances of the Sun into the sidereal signs 
of zodiac. The names of the signs are as follows :— 


Mesha, the ram (Aries). 
Vrishabka, the bull (Taurus). 
Mithuna, the pair (Gemini). 
Karkata, the crab (Cancer). 
Sinha, the lion (Leo). 

Kanya^ the maiden (Virgo). 
Tula^ the scale (Libra). 


Vrischika, the scorpion (Scorpio). 
Dhanufi, the bow (Sagittarius). 
Makara, the sea monster (Capri¬ 
corns). 

Kumbha, the water pot (Acqua- 
rius)). 

Miva, the fishes (Pisces).. 


But these are also known in some parts by another set of names 
preserving connection with lunar months— Chaitra, Vaisakha, 
Jaistha, Ashara, Sravana, Bhadra, Asvina, Kartika, Margemrsa or 
Agrahayan, Pausa, Magha and Phalguna. 

The astronomical solar month runs from the moment of one 
Sankranti of the sun to the moment of the next Savkranti and as 
the signs of the Hindu zodiac are all of equal len^h, 30 degrees, 
while the speed of the sun varies according to the time of the year, 
the length of the month is variable. 

The days of solar month begin with sun-rise. The days are 
named as follows : Ravioara, the clay of sun (Sunday); Sonirara, 
the day of the moon (Monday) ; Mangolvara, the day of the Mars 
(Tuesday) ; Budhvara, the day of Mercury (Wednesday) ; BHhas- 
pntioara, the day of Jupiter (Thursday); Snkravara, the day of 
Venus (Friday) ; Sanivara, the day of Saturn (Saturday). 

The lunar year consists of primary 12 lunar months. It is of 
two principal varieties according as it begins with a certain day in 
the month of Chaitra or with the corresponding day in Kartika. 
The present names of the lunar months were derived from 12 out 
of the 27 Nakshatras, supposed to be companions of the Moon during 
12 full-moon nights. 


Important Eras —The 

beginnings of important eras are as 

follows— 














• B. 

C. 


C. 



Macedonian 

Sept. 

1 

312 

^ 

Grecian ,. 

Sept. 

1 

5598 

Augustan 

Feb. 

24 

27 

Julian Period 

Jan. 

1 

4713 





Jewish 

Oct. 


3761 


A. D. 



Olympiards ., 

July 

1 

776 

Christian 

.. Jan. 

1 

1 

Foundation of 




Armenian 

.. July 

7 

562 

Rome 

April 

24 

763 

Muslim 

.. July 

16 

622 


NAMES OF MONTHS—January was named from Janus, god 
who presided over the beginning of everything. February from 
Febrtia, a festival of purification held in that month by the Romans. 
Maritus is the Mars, who was originally a god of agriculture, his 
month being the one when crops are ordinarily planted. The origin 
of April is not known. May is named from Maia, the mother of 
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Roman god Mercury. June is derived firom Juno, the goddess of 
#omen and of marriage. July was formerly called quintilius from 
quintus, the fifth, but when Julius Cssar reformed the calendar* 
he changed the month’s name to Julius in his own honour: Julius 
became July in English. August was originally called sextilis, after¬ 
wards was named August from the Emperor Augustus. Those from 
{September to December are so called from the numbers Septem, 
‘seven’, Octo., ‘eight*, November, ‘nine’ and December, ‘ten*. 

^ YEAR—Unit of time is marked by the revolution of the earth 
in its orbit round the sun. The Solar Year is 365 days 5 hours, 48 
minutes 49*7 seconds. Calendar Year consists of 365 days, but a 
year the date of which is divisible by 4 without remainder is called 
Leap Year and consists of 36(5 days, one day being added to the 
month of February. The last year of a century is not leap year unless 
its number is divisible by 400, i.e., the years 1800 and 1900 had only 
365 days. Tropical Year is the time that earth takes to revolve 
round the Sun from equinox to equinox or 365.2422 mean solar days. 
Sidereal Year in which the observation is made on a star is 365 days, 
6 hrs. 9 mins. 9 secs. 

TIME—Measurement of time is based on the time taken by 
earth to rotate on its axis (day) ; by moon to revolve round the earth 
(month) ; and by the earth to revolve round the sun (year). Day 
starts at midnight and is divided into 24 hours of 60 minutes, each 
of 60 seconds. The hours are counted from midnight up to 12 at 
noon and these hours are designated A.M. and again from noon up to 
12 at midnight, which hours are designated P.M. The 24>hour 
reckoning, however, ignores A.M. and P.M. and the hours are num¬ 
bered 0 to 23 from midnight to midnight. 

Di^erent vmys of telling time —^The usual division of the day into 
"A.M.” (ante meridian) and “P.M.” (post meridian) groups of 12 
hours each has given way for same purposes to the “24-hour” day 
in many countries. On the “24-hour’ clock the hour begins with 
zero at midnight and runs to 23 ; thus 1-30 P.M. is called 13-30 o’clock, 
it is simpler than the 12-hour system and makes calculation easier, 
and so on. This system is in general use on railway systems. Since 
astronomers and navigators use it for tables and records. 

On ship board varieties of time are used. **Crreenwich time** 
or time corresponding to that at Greenwich, England, is kept by 
an accurate chronometer for use in determining the ship’s position. 
The ship’s routine is, how^ever, governed by “watches'* and “bells.** 
The day is divided into six “watches”, commencing at noon and each 
watch is divided into eight parts marked by “bells.” One half an 
hour after a watch begins, “one hell” is struck. Half an hour later, 
or one hour after the commencement of watch, “two bells” strike, 
and so on upto “eight bells” when the watch changes and the hells 
strike all over again from one to eight. 

Astronomers usually use sidereal time, which is fixed by observ¬ 
ing the transits of the stars, A sidereal day is the period of one 
rotation of the earth upon its axis. It starts at noon and contains 
24 hours 56 minutes and 4 seconds of mean solar time. A sidereal 
year contains 366i sidereal days. 
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Local Time-^When the system of local time is used, it is 12 
o’clock (noon) at any region where the son is at its highest point 
the sky, and shadows are cast in a line extending north and south, 

Greenwich Mean Time —^The International Meridian Conterenos 
held -in 1884 established the meridian passing thi'ough Greenwich, 
England, as the prime meridian, from which the world’s time was to 
bo reckoned. The world is considered as being divided into 24 zones 
each of 15" of arc, or one hour in time apart. The meridian of 
Greenwich (0®) extends through the centre of the initial zone and 
the zones to the eastwards are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 
’minus’ indicating the number of hours to be subtracted to obtain 
Greenwich time. The zones to the westward are similarly numbered^ 
but prefixed ‘plus’ showing the number of hours that must be added 
to get Greenwich time. 

Time Zones —The 15 degree measurement divides Europe into 
three time-zones— Greenwich^ Mid-European (one hour faster), 
East European (2 hours faster). United States and Canada are 
divided into five time-zones— Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific, 


Examples of Zone System :— Greenwich ., Great Britain, Ire- 


Fast on Greenwich Time 
12 hrs. F .. Fiji, New Zealand. 

9i hrs. F .. South Australia. 

9 hrs. F .. Manchuria, Japan, 
Korea. 

8 hrs. F .. East China, IMiilip- 
pine Islands, West 
Australia, I n d o > 
China, Formosa. 

7i hrs. F .. Malaya, Singapur, 
Java. 

6^ hrs. F .. Burma, Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands. 

6 hrs. F .. East Pakistan. 

6i hrs. F .. India, Ceylon. 

45 hrs. F .. West Pakistan. 

35 hrs. F .. Iran. 

2 hrs. F .. (East European) 
Turkey, Greece, 
Finland, Egypt, 
Israel, Syria, South 
Africa. 

1 hr. F .. (Mid. European) 
Sweden, Norway, 
Netherlands, Ger¬ 
many, France, 
Austria, Yugosla¬ 
via, Switzerland, 
Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


land, Portugal, Al¬ 
geria, Morocco, etc. 
Slow on Greenwich Time 
1 hr. S .. Iceland. 

3 hrs. S .. Greenland, Urugu¬ 

ay, Argentina. 

4 hrs. S .. (Atlantic) Canada, 

Central Brazil, Bo¬ 
livia, Chile. 

5 hrs.S .. (Eastern) E. 

States of U. S. A., 
Cuba, Panama, 
Colombia, Equador. 

7 hrs. S .. (Mountain) Cana¬ 

da from 102 ®W to 
120 "W, Mountain 
States of U. S. A., 
part of Mexico. 

8 hrs. S .. (Pacific) Canada 

West of 120 ®W, 
Western States of 
U. S. A. 

10 hrs.S .. Central Alaska, 

Hawaii. 

11 hrs. S .. Aleutian Is., West 

Coast Alaska, 
Samoa, Midway Is¬ 
lands. 
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Summer Time or Daylight Saving Time —Device to make more 
sunlight hours available for business, industry, leisure by setting aU 
clocks forward one hour during summer, when the sun rises earlsn 
thus saving evening use of artificial light. This device was first usM 
as national economy during'World War I. 

Intetnational Date Line —is an imaginary line extending north 
and south through Pacific Ocean, and is the point at which the tra¬ 
veller must add or subtract a day from the calendar. On a journey 
westward across the Pacific, he must add a day (for example, by 
changing Monday, the 17th to Tuesday, the 18th) ; when travelling 
eastward, he is required to set the <late back one day, otherwise he 
will not be in accord with the local date when he returns to his 
starting place after making trip round the world. 

Indian Standard Tims —The Indian Standard Time which is 
5} hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time was first adopted on 1st 
January 1908. It was based on the mean time of 82S‘’E longitude 
which passes through Banaras and Cocanada. Though it was used 
by Railways and Post and Telegraph Offices, Calcutta had its own 
time 2‘i minutf*s ahead of it. During World War 11. a uniform time 
6i hours ahead of Greenwich time was adopted in India. India now 
observes Indian Standard Time, which is 54 hours ahead of 
Greenwich. 

Longest ai>d Shortest dags —Longest day is the day on which the 
sun attains it-^ greatest distance from the equator, north or south, 
accordingly as the place is in the northeTm and southern hemisuhere. 
In other words, it is the day of the calendar on which a Solstice falls. 
This generally fall.s <m June 21, Similar considerations apply to the 
shortest day of the year which falls on December 22, or the of 
the Winter Solistice. 

Dog Days —The day.®! about the heliacal rising of the Dog 
Star, noted from ancient times as the hottest and most unwhole¬ 
some period of the year in the northern hemisphere. The period of 
dog days are generally July to August 15. 

HOLIDAYS 

Hindu Festival— Dnrga Pnja —A national festival in Bengal. 
The celebration signifies the triumph of good over evil and the sub¬ 
jection of animal passions by human beings. It is also symbolical 
of womanhood’s strength and power to combat all forms of reaction. 
According to Pnranas, a demon. Mahisasura, was threatening gods 
and men. Durga, the embodiment of Divine Power, took human 
form and bearing weapons in her ten hands slew the demon. Hence 
the form in which the goddess is worshipped is that of a warlike 
figure having ten arms and riding astride a lion. The goddess des¬ 
cends from her heavenly home, the Kailasli, to visit her children on 
earth three days every year, accompanied by her two sons. Kartik, 
a great warrior, and Ganesh, the God of Prosperity and two 
daughters, Lakshrai, the Goddess of Wealth and Saraswati, the 
Goddess Learning. On the fourth day. the immersion ceremony 
tnkc.<i place and the image of the Goddess is consigned to the waters. 
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The tradition says that on the last day, Ramchandra of RamayaxiA 
offered special prayers to the Goddess and thus gained victory over 
Ravana, the Demon King of Lanka (Ceylon). 

Sivaratn —Festival in honour of the Hindu God Siva, one of 
the Hindu Trinity. It takes place in the month of February-March. 

Holt —Hindu festival in March. It marks the coming of the 
spring. The festival in general is held in honour of Krishna. The 
day is celebrated in greatest merriment and fun and coloured waters 
are thrown over relatives and other people. It is a great festival of 
northern India. 

Dewah —A festival of lights held in October-November. The 
festival is celebrated by means of illuminations and fireworks. In 
some States Hindu merchants begin their fresh account books. 
The legend says that its celebration began with the coronation of 
King Kama. 

Gavesli ChaturtM —A great Hindu festival of the Western India 
generally take? place in September in honour of Hindu God Ganesh 
who is represented with four iiands and an elephant's head. This 
festival is also known as Gavapaty Day, 

Dnsserah —It is a great festival of northern India ; it usually 
takes place in the month of September or October. The festivai 
lakes place in honour of the victory of Goddess {Devi) over the 
butfalO'headed demon Mahisasur. The festival takes place for nine 
days known as Navaratri, It also commemorates the victory of 
Rama over the demon king Ravana. In all important towns of nor¬ 
thern India huge effigies of Ravana is made and burnt on the last 
day of the f‘='stival in great pomp and pageant. 

Sai'aswati Usually takes place in the month of Magh 

(Jnnuary-February) on the fifth day (Pavchami) of the new hioon. 
This day, according to Hindus, heralds the advent of spring. Sara- 
svvaLi is th^ Goddes? of Learning. 

Christian Festival —AH Foola* day —The first day of April, when, 
from centuries throughout the Christendom it has been customary to 
place irresponsible tncks on one's neighbours. 

Arbor day —Annual tree planting day is generally observed 
throughout U.S.A., in part? of Canada and Great Britain. 

Bank Holiday —In Great Britain a secular day when by law 
banks are closed, and parties arj exempt from presentment or pay¬ 
ment of n^^gotia^1e paper. 

Cavdlemac day —In its ecclesiastical meaning Candlemas is the 
feast of purification of the Virgin Mary and is observed on February 
iJ. This festival is strictly kept by Roman Catholic Church. 

Christmas —Meaning Christ's Mass, is applied to the festival 
commcmoratoig the birth of Christ celebrated on December 26. The 
exact date of Christ’s birth is unknown. January 6 and December 28, 
however, were commonly chosen in the 4th century. The general 
adoption of December 26, first in the west and a little later in the 
east, dates from the 5th century. 

Faster—The season which commemorates the death and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ is universally regarded as the chief of Chris¬ 
tian festivals. Christians believe that Jesus was crucified on Good 
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Friday and rose again from the dead after three days on Easter 
Monday. 

Good Friday —The Friday before Easter Sunday, celebrated in 
commemoration of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Halloween —^The name of the popular, boisterous autumn cele¬ 
bration means *ho1y eve', the occasion being the eve of All Hallows' 
or ‘All-Saints' Day', November 1. It has the Pagan origin. 

Lent —A word from the Anglo-Savon eencten meaning “spring¬ 
time”. It is employed to denote the forty days preceding Easter, 
the period observed in the Catholic Church a® a fast. 

i>f. Valeri fine's day —A festiva' which falls on February 14. The 
origin of the observance of this day is uncerlain. Among the many 
interesting follv customs of mediaeval France and England, was a 
gathering of young people on St. A'alentine’s eve ‘Valentine’ means 
sweet-heart. 

All Soid^i' Lay —Day of prayer for souls of the dead. 

Moslem Festival— Id-nz-Zuha or bakr~id —Tlie festival comme¬ 
morates the ordeal of Ismail and the miraculous way in which at the 
last moment Providence came to his rescue. 

Ilazrat Ibrahim, called Khalilulla, or the friend of God, was put to 
a terrible test when be was asked to sacrifice what was dearest to him, 
and he decided to offer tlic life of his beloved son Ismail. As he 
was on the point of applying the knife to Ismail's throat, it was 
revealed to him that Ihis was meant only to te.st his faith and that 
he would, on opening his eyes, find a ram which he should sacrifice. 

It has also a symbolical aspect: the .sacrificial animal standing 
for the evil in human nature, which must be continually surrendered 
at the altar of God. This is celebrated on the 10th day of Zilhija. 

Mohurrum —is a period of mourning and is observed annually in 
remembrance of the martyrdom of Hassan and Hussein, the grand¬ 
sons: of Prophet Mahomed, from whom the race of Syeds, the 
Muslim holimcn is d(*sccndcd. MohuiTum is the name of the first 
month of the Murliin year but the mourning period lasts only for 
the first ten days. On the tenth day tahuts or tazyas made of various 
materials are cxhib.ted and conveyed in procession through the 
streets. The tazyas arc in the shape of mausoleums erected over 
the remains of Hussain who is buried at Karbala, the battle-field of 
Arabia on which he lost his life. 

Akhiri-Chaha'e Sumhha —held on the Wednesday of Safar when 
Mahomed recovered a little in his last illness and bathed for the last 
time. 

Sahi-harat —(night of allotment)—held on the 16th Saaban 
when iv is supposed that human deeds are measured and their needs 
allotted. 

Ramzan and Id-id-iitr —Ramzan is the ninth month of the Mos¬ 
lem lunar ycut and is holy because the Quoran was revealed in that 
month. The fact is ordained in a magnificent passage of the Quoran. 
The fast springs, from Quoranic instructions for the bettor commu¬ 
nion with God whom all men must honour and worship and that 
those instructions are obeyed by the faithful with the greatest devo¬ 
tion and loyalty. The period begins with the first sight of the new 
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moon of the month or if the day be overclouded and the moon 
sible, on the completion of the thirty days from the previous moUiitt;^ 
Each day’s fasting must begin so soon as daybreak permits a whit# 
thread to be discerned from a black thread and it continues till sunscC 

Ruddhist Festival— Ftill Moon of Vaiaakha —^is the thrice sacr^ 
day in the Buddhist calendar. On this day, under the spreadiiiif 
emerald canopy of the Sal tree in the beautiful gardens of Lumbhu 
was l>om ot queen Maya, Prince Siddhartha, the Buddha to be. It was 
on another Vaisakha jhimima day, when Tathagata attained “Bodhi" 
or enlightenment under a Bodhi Tree at Gaya. On a third Vaisakha 
Puznima eighty years after the first that Buddha attained Maha> 
parinirvan in Kosi. 

Ashacla Purmma —^is in commemoration of the first sermon 
nf the Buddha attained Maha parinirvan in Kosi. 

Vos Pavarana —(End of rainy season lent) is held in October. 


ASTRONOMICAL DATA 

SOLAR SYSTEM—The Solar system is a unit of the Univers# 
con*?isting of the sun, the nine major planets, their satellites, the 
minor planet®, comets, meteors and certain aggregates of small partii* 
cles known as zodiacal light. These are all held in their places by the 
pull of the sun. They travel round the sun receiving and refiecting 
light and heat. There are ako diffused bodies called comets, which 
revolve in highly elliptical orbits and develop tails when they 
are near the sun. The nine large planets aze the most massive 
bodies in the solar system, next to the sun. These planets hav# 
thirty one satellites including our moon. The nine planets ill 
oixier of their distances from the sun are Mercui^, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiler, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto. The planets 
differ gieatly from one another in size. The smallest planet is 
Meicury, which is about one sixteenth the size of earth. Venus 
is almost as large as the earth but Mars is only one •seventh as 
large. Saturn is 730 times as large as our planet. Uranus is 
sixty-four times as large and Neptune is sixty times as large 
as earth. Jupiter is more than 1,300 times as large as the 
eaith. Every planet has two motions. It revolves round the sun 


and at the 

same time it spins on its own axb. 

Planets of the Solar System 



Mean Distance 

Diameter 

No. of 

Mercury 

(miles of m. from 
sun) 

in miles 

Satellites 

36.000,000 

3,000 

0 

Venus 

67,000,000 

7,600 

0 

Earth 

.. 93,000,000 

7,920 

1 
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Mean Distance 

Diameter 

JVo. of 

Mars 

(mites of m. from 
sun) 

in miles 

Satellites 

. 141,000,000 

4,200 

2 

Jupiter 

. 484,000,000 

88,700 

12 

'#4turn 

886,000,000 

75,100 

9 

Uranus 

178^,000,000 

30,900 

5 

Neptune 

279i,000,000 

33,000 

2 

Pluto 

3670,000,000 

C3,650 

0 


SUN—^There are countless millions of far-distant self-luminous 
jmeous bouics called stais and each one is in itself a sun. Our sun 
the centre of the solar svstom and the closest star to the earth. 
It appears bushier and lai^er than any other stars because of its 
comparative nearness—a distance of 93 million miles compared to 
25 trillion miles of the next closest star. Physically the sun is a 
huge ball of glowing gas and incandescent vapours with an ave¬ 
rage surface temperaLuif' of appioximatcly 6,000“C (11,000*‘P) in¬ 
creasing to an estimated 10,0()0,000°C or more deep in the interior. 
The sun is 866,370 miles in diameter ; its mass is 333,434 times and 
its volume more than 1,000,000 times that of the earth. By the force 
of its gravitational attraction, the sun keeps the planets in their 
regular orbits and pulls them with it through space at the rate 
of about 12 miles per second. Isolated dark areas m the sun, 
first observed telescopically by Galileo, although known through 
naked eye observations by the ancient Chinese, aie called sun-spots. 
These aie huge whirling vortice,» in the solar atmosphere, represen1> 
jug zones of intense disturbance. They appear dark in comparison 
with the general surface of the sun because they aie cooler than this 
surface. 

EARTH—The earth is about 93,000,000 miles from the Sun. 
It travels 19 miles per second as it speed** round the sun (once in 
865i days). It has an area of about 197,000,000 sq. m. The circum¬ 
ference at the equator is 24,902 39 miles and through the poles is 
24,860 49 miles. Diameter at the equator is 7,926.67 miles. Besides 
spinning on its axis, the earth moves round the sun. The path of 
the earth round the sun called its orlnt, is not a circle but an oval or 
ellipse and the plane in which the Earth moves is said to be Plane 
of the Ecliptic. The time taken to complete one revolution round 
the sun is one v* ar, r r., 366J days approximately. The seasons are 
due to the changes of the eaith’s position in the course of its revolu¬ 
tion about Ihe sun and to the inclination of its axis. 


MOON —is the only satellite of the earth, round which it revolves 
in 27.32 davs at a mean distance of 238,860 miles. It has no atmos¬ 
phere, and it shines entirely by the reflected light of the sun. The 
moon has much to do with our tides, its gravitational attraction pilmg 
Up water on the earth’s surface. 

OTHER PLANETS —Mercury is the smallest of the major 
planets and the one nearest the sun. Its diameter is about 3,000 m., 
xta period of revolution is 88 days and its distance from the sun varies 
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from 28,600,000 to 43,360,000 m. Venus is second of the planets in 
order of distance from the sun. Its mean distance from the latter la 
67,200,000 m., and it revolves in its orbit in 225 days. Its diameter ia 
al^ot 7,600 m. It is the evening star seen in the western sky. Mars 
has a mean distance of 141,660,000 m. from the sun. Its mass is only 
about one>tenth that of the earth and its diameter is little more than 
half. Its period of rotation is 24 hrs. 37 min. 23 secs. It has two 
very small satellites. It is the planet which scientists believe is 
most likely to have animal life. Jupiter is the largest of the planets 
with 12 known satellites. Its mean distance from the sun is 483 
million miles and its time of revolution is 11.86 years. Its diameter 
IS 11 times that of the earth. It rotates on its axis in a less than %Q 
hours. mean distance from the sun is about 886,000,000 nr.^ 

and It has a unique set of planetoid rings and at least 12 satellites. 
Uranub was discovered by Herschal in 1781. Its diameter is 30,000 m. 
and it revolves once round the sun from which it is 1,782,800,000 m. 
distant, in 84.02 years. It has four mam satellites. Neptune has a 
diameter of 31,000 m. The distance from the sun is 2,7U3i million m. 
Neptune has one satellite and the time taken for one revolution round 
the sun is 164.8 years. Fluto is the outermost of the known planets. 
Its distance from the sun is about 3,700 million miles with a 248-year 
revolution period. 

ASTEROIDS—are also called minor planets. They are of small 
bodies which revolve round the sun in orbits lying between those of 
Mars and Jupiter. Known asteroids now number over 1,600. New ones 
are constantly being discovered. The largest is Ceres, 485 miles in 
diameter. Some of these celestial bodies are perhaps nothing more 
than great masses of rock flying round the sun. The largest aste* 
roids aie : Ceres, 485 miles m diameter, Pallas 280, Juno 160 and 
Vesta 241 (miles). 

COMETS—A heavenly body of a luminous and nebulous appea¬ 
rance that moves round the sun in an orbit that is normally elongated 
ellipse. A comet consists of three parts : the nucleus or head, which 
contains an enormous number of small bodies, some like dust 
particles and others probably many yards in diameter ; the coma 
which surrounds the nucleus is of a gaseous nature; and the 
tail which consists of small dust-like particles carried awa^ from the 
nucleus by the gases in the coma and then repelled by sunlight. The 
tail sometimes looks formidable and it may be many millions of miles 
in length, but it is quite harmless and sometimes the earth has passed 
through the tail of a comet without ill effect. About 1,000 comets 
are known. A few comets travel in hyperbolic orbits, never return¬ 
ing, but most comets return over a period of years. The most famous 
is Halley‘8 Comet which can be seen every seventy years. 

METEORS—Meteors are pieces of matter which fall to earth 
out of space. They plunge into earth's atmosphere at great speed 
and become incandescent from the resultant friction, so that they are 
seen in the sky. as fireballs or “shooting stars". The majority of 
meteors are burned up long before they strike the earth's surface 
and those which reach the ground are known as meteorites* Millions 
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of them enter our atmosphere every twenty-four hours and probably 
not more than one or two a day survive to strike the ground as 
meteorites, Uence meteors which reach the earth are called mete* 
orites. The largest meteorite ever found is located near GrootfonteiOf 
South-West Africa, which weights between 50 and 70 tons. The 
second largest motcunte (weight tons) vras found at Cape York, 
Greenland. 

CONSTELLATIONS—groups of fixed stars named after a my¬ 
thological person, animal, etc. It must have been that earliest 
observers, several thousand years ILC., who rccoided that the ‘fixed' 
stars are not scaitcied uniformly over the sky but appear to be 
grouped into figures, now named constellations. This confines us to 
stars visible to the naked eye, and also those of Milky Way. The 
constellations covering the whole celestial sphere aie divided into 
three groups accoiding to the legions in which they are seen—the 
Northern, the Southern and tlio Zodiacal. 

SATELLITES—The secondary bodies which revolve around the 
planets, as the planets revolve around the sun, are called satellites. 
With the exception of Mercury and Venus, all of the planets are ac¬ 
companied by one or more satellites. Earth has one satellite, moon ; 
Mars has two; Jupiter twelve; Saturn nine ; Uranus live; and 
Neptune two. 

STARS—are luminous heavenly bodies, so far distant from the 
solar system that the light from the nearest star travelling at the 
speed of 186,000 miles per second, takes four years to reach the 
earth. Unlike the planets, the stars shine by their own light. Stars 
are suns. Some of the stars are brighter and some of them are 
fainter than our own sun. The total number of stars is probably in 
the neighbourhood of three to four billion ; a person with good eye¬ 
sight can see about 3,000 stars at any one time on a clear night. The 
stars ‘twinkle* as we gaze at them. This twinkling is caused by 
refraction through the earth's atmosphere. 


First Magnitude Stars 
{in order of brightness) 



Distance in 


Distance in 


Light-years* 


Light-years 

Sirius 

8.6 

Altair 

16 

Canopus 

100 

Bctelgeuse 

300 

Alpha Centaur! 

4.3 

Aldebaran 

60 

Vega 

26 

Spica 

200 

Oapella 

60 

Pollux 

32 

Arcturus 

40 

Antares 

260 

Rigel 

600 

Fomalhaut 

24 

Procyon 

10.4 

Deneb 

400 

Achemar 

70 

Alpha Crucis 

200 

Beta Centauri 

190 



•Light Year=6,880,000,000,000 miles. 
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POLAR AURORAS—The Aurora Borealia (northern lights) and 
Aurora Australia (southern lights) are luminous atmospheric pheno¬ 
mena which occur in the Arctic and Antarctic regions respectively. 

They are patches of light, quivering beams or immense 
‘curtains' with swaying folds appearing in the night sky. They may 
be white, red, yellow, green, violet. It has been definitely established 
that sun-spots are the direct cause of these polar auroi*as. Sun¬ 
spots are magnetic storms of vast cnsions on the surface of the 
sun and they shoot out electrified particles into space. Those that 
come toward the earth are drawn toward the earth’s magnetic poles 
and consequently these magnetic poles are the radiating centres of 
those electromagnetic waves in the sky that we commonly call 
Northern Lights or Southern Lights, depending upon whether we see 
them in the nothem or southern hemisphere. 

MILKY WAY —Milky Way is a hazy, somewhat irregular band 
of light about 20" wide which completely encircles the heavens and 
consists of dense clouds of stars. It is seen on clear, moonless summer 
evenings stretching entirely across the northern sky. 

ATMOSPHERE—The atmosphere is composed of air which sur¬ 
rounds or envelopes the whole earth. It is sometimes likened to a 
great sea of gases, at the bottom of which we live. This air which 
surrounds the globe affects the light that comes to us from heavenly 
bodies. It refracts (bends or changes the direction) light rays that 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we see the Sun and the Moon before 
they rise and after they set. The ‘twinkling’ of the stars is caused 
by convection currents in the air that have rapidly changing refrac¬ 
tive effect on the light from the stars. Our twilight is produced by 
the diffusion in the atmosphere of light from the Sun when it is 
below the horizon. Chemically the atmosphere is composed of 
nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor amounts of argon, neoa, 
helium, hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 
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AREA OF THE CONTINENTS 


Europe 

Africa 

Asia 


Sq, miles 
.. 3,773,968 

.. 11,529.480 

.. 16,494,217 


Antarctica 
South America 
North Ameiica 
Australia 


Sq. miles 
.. 5.362,626 

.. 6.825 876 

.. 9,368.976 

.. 2,974,581 


FAMOUS RIVERS 


Nile 

Amazon 

M ississippi-Missouri 

Yanfftse 

Yenisei 

Congo 


Length {mi.) 

.. 4,100 Lena 
.. 4,.601 Amur 

.. 3,760 Yellow River 

.. 3/400 Mekong 

.. 3.300 Niger 

. 3,000 Hoangho 


Length (mi) 
.. 2,b48 
.. 2,621 
.. 2,610 
.. 2 610 
.. 2 600 
.. 2,600 


OCEANS AND SEAS 


Oceans 

Pad 6c 
Atlantic 
Indian 
Arctic 


Area {sq. m.) 
. 67,700.000 

.. 34 800 000 

.. 28,600,000 
. 6,541,600 


Greatest depths (ft.) 

35,640 (Martanas Trench) 
80,246 (Puerto Rieo) 
22,968 
16,600 


Seas 

Malayan Sea 

Caribbean 

Meditenanean 


Area (9q m.) 
, 3,1 ^9,000 

1,667,000 
1,145,000 


Greatest depths (ft.) 
21,342 
23,748 
18,150 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN PEAKS 



Country 

height 
•n ft. 

Everest 

Nepal Tibet 

29 028 

GodwiifAusten (k>) Kashmir 

28 250 

Kanchanjansa 

Nepal Sikkim 

28 116 

Lhotse I 

Nepal Tibet 

27 890 

Makalu 

Nepal-Tibet 

27 824 

Lhotse 11 

Nepal'Tibet 

27 560 

Cbo *Oyu' 

Do 

26 867 

Dhaulagiri 

Nepal 

26 811 

Nanfira Panrat 

Kashmir 

26 660 

Mansalu 

Nepal 

26,657 



Camutry 

height 
in ft. 

Annapurna 

Nepal 

26 508 

Gosherbrum 

Kashmir 

26 470 

Gosainthan 

Tibet 

26.280 

Distegrhil 

Kashmir 

26 868 

Himalchuli 

Nepal 

25 801 

Nuptse 

Kepal-Tibet 

26 680 

Masherbrum 

Kashmir 

25 660 

Nanda Devi 

India 

26 648 

Chomo Lonzo 

Nepai>Tibet 

26 640 

Rekhaposhi 

Kashmir 

85,660 

Kamet 

Indla-Tibet 

88.447 





GEOCRAPHICAXi INFOR2CATION 


Caspian (Asia-Enrope) 
Sup^or (N. America) 
Victona Nyanza (Africa) 
Aral (Asia) 

Huron (N. America) .. 
Michigan (N. America) 
Chad (Africa) 
Tanganyika (Africa) 
Baikal (Siberia) 


Active 

Cotopaxi (Ecuador) 

Mt Wrangel (U S.A.) 
Mauna Loa (Hawaii) .. 
Erebus (Antarctic) 
Nyiragongo (Belgian 
Congo) 

Iliamna (Aleutian Is.) .. 
Etna (Cicily) 

Chilian (Chile) 
Nyamuragtra (Belgian 
Congo) 

Pancutin (Mexico) 
Asama (Japan) 

Hecla (Iceland) 

Kilauea (Hawaii) 
Vesuvius (Italy) 
Stromboli (Lipari Is.) . 


LAKES 

Area Area 

(Sa mi.) (Sg. mi.) 

170,000 Great Bear (N. America) 12,600 
31,820 Gieat Slave (N. America) 11,170 
26,200 Nayasa (Africa) .. 11,000 

24/400 Eiie (Notth America) 9,040 

23,010 Winnipeg (North America) 9,398 
22,400 Ontario (North America) 7,540 
20,000 Ladoga (Europe) ., 7,100 

12,700 Balkhash (Asia) .. 7,050 

12,150 

VOLCANOES 


feet Dormant feet 

19,550 Llullaillaco (Chile) .. 20,244 
14,000 Demavend (Iran) .. 18,600 
13,676 Semerou (Java) .. 12.050 
13,000 Halcakala (Hawaii) .. 10,032 

Guntur (Java) .. 7,300 

11,660 Pelee (W. Indies) .. 4,430 

11,000 Krakatoa (Sunda Strait) 2,600 
10,741 Two-Shima (Japan) .. 2/480 

10,600 

Ertinet feet 

10,150 Aconcagua (Argentina) 22,976 

9,000 Chiniboraro (Equador) 20,500 

8,200 Kilimanjaro (Tanga- 
6100 nvika) .. 19 340 

4 090 Antisana (Equador) 18 850 

3,700 Elburz (Caucasus) .. 18 526 

3,000 Popocatapptl (Mexico) 17,760 

Onraba (Mexico) .. 17 400 

Fujiyama (Japan) .. 12,395 


LARGE ISLANDS 

feet Baffin {Canada) .. 197,754 
Greenland {Denmark) 840,000 Sumatra {Indonesia) .. 167,620 

New Guinea (Nether’^ Honshu 89 009 

iand% AuHtraha) 316,861 Great Britain .. 84,186 

Borneo (Indonesia, Victona {Canada) .. 80 340 

Gr. Br.) .. 290 012 Ellesmere {Canada) .. 77 392 

Madagascar {France) 228,682 Gava (Asia) 48,842 


FAMOUS DESERTS 

Area Area 

(Sa. nri.) (Sg mi) 

Sahara (N. Africa) .. 8,600 000 Arabian (Arabia) ,. 600,000 

Libyan (N, Africa) .. 650,000 Kizil Kum (Central 

Turkistan) .. 70,000 
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FAMOUS DESERTS—(CotMrfd.) 

Area Area 

(Sq. mi) iSq, mi) 

Kara Eum (S. W. Atacama (Chile) .. 70,000 

Turkistan) ,. 110,000 Mojave (U.S. California) 15,000 

Australian (Australia) 600,000 Colorado (do) .. 3,000 

Gobi (Mongolia) . 500,000 


GEOGRAPHICAL SURNAMES 


I eland of pearls —Bahrein (Per¬ 
sian Gulf). 

World^s lonltesf island —Tristan 
De Cunha (Mid-Atlantic). 

Roof of the World —Tibet. 

Holy Land —Palestine. 

Island of Cloves —Zanzibar. 

Land of White Elephant —Siam. 

Empire City —^New York. 

Pillars of Hercules —Strait of 
Gibraltar. 

of the Mediterranean — 
Gibraltar. 

Bose-pink City —Jaipur. 

Whiteman*8 grave —Guinea coast 
of Africa. 

Sugar bowl of the world —Cuba. 

Windy City —Chicago. 

Vmiiee of the Norffc—Stockholm. 

Forbidden City —Lhasa. 

hand of Cakes —Scotland. 

Land of Five Rivers —The Punjab. 

Gateway of India —Bombay. 

City of Palaces —Calcutta. 

Land of Golden Fleece —^Aus¬ 
tralia. 

City of Sky-Scrapers —^New York. 

Cockpit of Europe —^Th« Balkans. 

Land of Thousand Lakes-— 
Finland. 

City of Magnificent Distances— 
Washington D.C. 


Chilians Sorrow —^Hoang Ho. 

Gate of tears —Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb 

Pearl of the Antilles —Cuba. 

The Corridor —A strip of land in 
Poland separating Germany 
from East Piussia. 

Granite City—Aberdeen. 

Eternal Citu— Rome 

Gift of the Nile— Egypt. 

Land of the Midnight Sun — 
Norway. 

Land of Morning Calm —Korea. 

Hermit Kingdom —Korea. 

Playground of Europe —Switzer¬ 
land. 

City of Seven Hills —Rome. 

Land of Rising Sun —Japan. 

Dark Continent —Africa. 

Emerald Isle —Ireland 

Land of Maple —Canada. 

BtngaVs sorrow —Damodar. 

Never Never land —Vast prairies 
of northern Australia. 

Queen of the Adriatic —^Venice. 

The Down Under —Australia. 

Herring Pond —Atlantic Ocean. 

Great White Way —Broadway 
(New York). 

City of Dreaming Spires— 
Oxford, 

Garden of England —^Kent. 


FAMOUS TUNNELS 


MUes Miles 

East Fmchley-Morden .. Mont Cenis, Italy ., 8J 

Simplon (Sivttzerland-Italy) 12i Cascade, UEA, .. 7J 

Apenninc, Italy ,, Hi Arlberg, Austria . 6i 

St. Gothard, Switzerland 9i Moffat, U.S A. .. .. 6 

T SnmfrMvIivnA. 9 Shimzii. Janan .. 6 




GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 


FAMOUS TUNNELS—(CoimjW.) 


Rimutaka (N. Z.) 
Ricken, Switzerland 
Grenchenberf? do 
Tauren, Austria 
Otira, N. Z. 


Miles 

.. Ronco, Italy 

.. 51 Haiienstein, Switzerland 

.. 61 Golle di Tenda, Italy 

.. 6i Connaught, Canada 

■ • 6 

MOUNTAIN PASSES 


• • 


• a 

a a 


MUes 

6 

5 

5 

6 


ft. high ft. high 

Alpine U S.A.) 13,650 St. Bernard (Swiss Alps) 8,100 

Bolan (Baiiichistan) 6,880 St. Gotthard (Swiss Alps) 6,936 

Brpntier (Austrian Alps) 4,588 Shipka (Bulgaria) .. 4,300 

Khybar (Afghanistan) 3,373 Simplon (Swiss Alps) .. 6,695 


FAMOUS CAVES AND CAVERNS 

Great Onjx Cave, Kentucky (U.RA.) 

Cavern', of Luray, Virginia (U.S.A.). 

Shenandoah Caverns, Virginia (U.S.A.). 

Black Hills, South Dakota (U.S.A.) 

Cyracusc, Cicily 

Indian Chamber Cave (N.S.W. Australia) 

Carlsbad Caverns (New Mexico). Probably the largest in the world. 


HIGHEST DAMS 

ft. ft. 

Mouvoisin (Switzerland) .. 780 Tignes (France) .. o92 

Hoover (U.S.A.) .. 726 Kurobe (Japan) .. 690 

Glen Canyon (U.S.A.) .. 700 Grand Dixence (Switz.) .. 680 

Bhakra (India) .. 680 Hungry Horse (U.S.A.) .. 564 

Shasta (U.S.A.) .. 602 Grand Coulee (U.S.A.) .. 660 

LARGEST DAMS 


cubic yds. eubie yds. 

Fort Peck (U.S.A.) 130,421,014 Hirakud (India) 27,000,000 

Oahe (U.S.A.) 79,070,000 Kingsley (U.S.A.) 26,000J)00 

Garrison (U.S.A.) 67,600,000 Gatun (Canal Zone) 23.000,000 

Trinity (U.S.A.) 33,000,000 Denison (U.S.A.) 18,762,000 • 

Fort Randall (U.S.A.) 27,000,000 Sardis (U.S.A.) 16,976,000 

SHIP CANALS 

Length Length 

in miles in miles 

Gotta (Sweden) 116 Elbe-Trave ((Jermany) .. 41 

Suez (Egypt) 100 Manchester (England) .. 36i 

Volga-Moscow (u.s.s.R.) .. 80 Welland (Canada) .. 27i 

Kiel (Germany) 61 Princess Jaliana (HoUand) 25 

Volga-Don (u.s.s.R.) .. 60 Amsterdam .. 161 

Panama (Panama Canal) 60 Corinth .. .. 4 

Saulte Ste, Marie (U.S.— 

Canada) .. 22 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD-BREAKERS 


Highest Mountain System 
Longest Mountain System 
Highest Plateau 
Longest River 
Largest River (in volume) 
Largest River Basin 
Largest Salt Water Lake .. 
Largest body of Fresh f^ator 
iMrgest group of Islands .. 
Largest Artificial Lake 
largest north to south 
stretch of land 

Largest inland sea 
Largest ship ednal 
Deepest Ocean 
Highest Auto Road 

Highest Capital City 
Largest Island . • 

Densest population 
Hottest Region 


Coldest Regions 

Largest Continent 
Largest Peninsula 
Highest Country 
Biggest Ocean 
Most northerly Town 

Largest Desert 
Largest City 
Highest Peak 

Densely Populated Country 
Rainiest Place 
Largest Volcano 

Highest A etive Volcano 
Smallest Continent 
Deepest Lake , • 

Highest Lake 

Saltiest Sea 

Smallest Independent State 
Largest Unbroken Politieai 
Unit 

Largest Delta 


Himalayas. 

Andes. 

Tibet. 

Mississippi-Missouri, 4,600 miles long. 
Amazon. 

Basin of Amazon, 2,720,800 sq. miles. 
Caspian Sea. 

Superior. 

Malaya Archipelago. 

Lake Mead at Boulder Dam (U.SJD. 

America : N. and S. extend from 
Arctic to the Antarctic Ocean. 
Mediterranean Sea. 

White Sea Canal, 140 miles long. 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mount Evans Highway (Colorado, 
U.S.A.). 

La Paz (Bolivia). 

Greenland, 840,000 sq. miles. 

Monaco (33,898 per sq. mile). 
North-west Sahara, Azizia (Tripolita- 
nia), Death Valley (California), and 
Thar Desert of North-west India. 
Verkoyansk in North-East Siberia 
where temperature is 94” below zero 
Asia. 

India. 

Tibet. 

Pacific Ocean. 

Hemmerfest, Norway, 275 miles north 
of Arctic circles. 

Sahara (Africa). 

London (Population, 8.340.000) 

Mt, Everest (29,028 ft.). 

China. 

Cherrapunji (Assam). 

Mauna Loa (crater 3 7 sq. m.). Largest 
volcanic mt. in cubic content. 
Kotopaxi (Equador), 19,550 ft. 
Australia. 

l,ake Baikal (Siberia). 

Lake Titicaca (Bolivia, 12.000 ft 
above sea). 

Dead Sea. 

Vatican City (109 acres). 


U.S.S.R. 

Sundarban delta (8,000 sq. mfles). 



GSOGIUFHIGAL INFORMATION 


Geographical Record-Breakera— (Conoid,) 



hvngo$t Tkoroughfaro .. Broadway, New York. 

Highett C^y .* Phan, Tibet, altitude 3.4,900 ft, 

Largett coral formation .. Great Bamer Reef, (Australia). 
Lowest body of water .. Dead Sea 

Deepest place vn the ocean Off the Island of Mindanao, Philip* 

pines sounding of 35,410 ft. reached. 


WORLD EXTREMES OF CLIMATE 


Coldest Place—Verkoyansk (Si¬ 
beria)—90*F (Feb. 6 & 7, 
1892). 

Place—Azizia (Libya)— 
116“F (Sept 13, 1922) 

Minimum recorded Rainfall—02 
inch at Arica, Chile—^average 
yearly fall during 43 years 


Highest mean annual tempera* 
ture—88 "F at Lugh, Somali 
land (Africa). 

Lowebt mean annual tempera¬ 
ture—14*P at Framheim, An¬ 
tarctica. 

Wettest Place—366 inches In 
one month at CherrapunjU 
Assam, July, 1861. Average 
annual rainfall is 450 inches. 


FAMOUS WATERFALLS 


Height (ff ) 


Angel (Venezuela) . 3 300 

Cuquenan (Br Guians) 2 000 
Sutherland (South Island 
N 7 ) . 1 004 

Tugcla (South Africa) 1,800 

Ribbon (California) 1,612 

Upper Yosomite 
(California) 1,4'’0 

Gavarnie (S France) 1,385 

Gersoppa (India) 830 

Kaieteur (Br Guiana) 741 

Kalambo (N Rhodesia) 705 

Maradadfos (Norway) 650 


Height (ff ) 

Takkakaw (Br Colombia) 1,200 
Widow's Tears (California) 1,170 
Staubbach (Switrerlsnd) 980 

Tiummelbach (Switzerland) 950 
Middle Cascade (California) 910 
Multnomah (Oregon, U.S.A.) 850 
Vettifos (Noiwav) . 850 

King Edward VII 
(Br Guiana) 840 

Fairy (Washington, U S A.) 700 
Skykkjefos (Norway) .. 650 

Term (Italy) . 650 


FIVE BIGGEST CITIES 

New York 14,066 000 Paris 6,436,296 

Tokio 8 471 637 

London 8,270,430 (Demographic Year Book^ 2957), 



POLAR RECORDS 




Arctic 


0 

Year 

Bxplorer 

No, 

Latitude 

1854 . 

E. K. Kane (US) 

78* 

46' 

1871 . 

Capt. Hall (USA.) 

82» 

ir 

1875 

Capt. Nares (G.B.) 

83* 

20' 
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Polar Reeorda— {Cowld,) 
Artie 


Year 

Explorer 


No. 

Latitude 

1882. .. 

Lieut. Greely (U.S.A.) 

• « 

83" 


24' 

1892 .. 

Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) 

• • 

83" 


27' 

1895 .. 

Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

• • 

86* 


14' 

1900 .. 

Duke d* Abruzzi (Italy) 

m V 

86“ 


34' 

1902 .. 

Lieut. Peary (U.S.A.) 

• • 

84“ 


17' 

1904 

Zeigler Polar Expedition (U.S.A.) 

• • 

82“ 


4' 

1906 .. 

Commander Peary (U.S.A.) 

• ♦ 

87“ 


6' 

1909 .. 

Commander Peary (U.S.A.) 

• • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

1926. .. 

Commander Byrd (U.S.A.)* 

• • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• ■ 

1926 .. 

Amundsen-Ellsworth- N obilef 

• • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• m 

1928 .. 

Gen. U. Nobile t (Italy) 

• • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

m • 

1937 .. 
1937 .. 

Pavel Golvin, {Soviet Russia)* 

Otto J. Schmidt and four others* 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

1952 .. 
1958 .. 

(Soviet Russia) 

m m 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

Lt. Col. Benedict (U S.A.F.) 90* 

U.S. Atom-powered Submarine Nautilus 

(Pole) 

a • 


passed under the Pole 

Antaretie 

• • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

Year 

Explorer 


No. 

Latitude 

1774 .. 

Capt. Cook (G.B.) 

• • 

71“ 


10' 

1823 .. 

Capt. Weddell (G.B.) .. 

• • 

74“ 


15' 

1842 .. 

Capt. Rose (G.B.) 

• ■ 

78“ 


10' 

1900 .. 

Borchgrevink (G.B.) 

• • 

78“ 


50' 

1902 .. 

Capt. Robert F, Scott (G.B.) 

• • 

82“ 


17' 

1009 .. 

Lieut. Shackleton (G.B.) 

e • 

88“ 


23' 

1911 .. 

Roald Amundsen (Norway) 

• p 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

1912 .. 

Capt. Robert F. Scott (G.B.) 

a • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

1935 .. 

L. Ellsworth* (U.S A.) 

• • 

76“.71l 

!• 

68' 

1947 .. 

Adml. Richard Byrdf- (U.S A.) 

• m 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• • 

1968 .. 

Sir Edmund Hillary (New Zealand) 

m • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

• m 

1968 .. 

Dr. Vivian Fuchs (G.B.) 

• • 

90“ 

(Pole) 

V • 


FIRST ASCENTS OF MOUNTAINS 

M<mt. Blane (Frauce-Italy), St. Eliaa (Alaska), Duke 

M. G. Paccard & J. Balmat, 1786. of Abruzzi, 1897. 

Jungfrau (Switzerland), J. R. Mf. Kenya (Kenya), H. J. 
A H. Meyer, 1811. Macinder, 1899. 

Matterhorn (Switzerland), E. Ruvfenzori (Central Africa), 
Whyniper, 1865. Duke of Ahmzzi, 1906. 

Elbruz (Caucasus), D. W. ilf(. McKinley (Alaska), Par- 
Fresbiield. A. W. Moore, ft C. C. ker-Browne Expdt. 

Tucker, 1868. 

* By Slirlane. 
t By airship. 






GE0GE4PHICAL INFORMATION 


Mi, Logan (Alaska), A. H. 
McCarthy, 1925. 

lllampti (Bolivia), German- 
Austrian Expedition. 

A* {Godwin Anstenf Karako¬ 
ram), Italian Expedition, July 31, 
1954. 

Everest (Nepal), British Ex¬ 
pedition, 1963. 

Kanehenjunga (Nepal), Bri¬ 
tish Exp. led by Charles Evans, 
May 25, 1055. 

Chimborazo (Ecuador), E. 
Whyraper, 1880. 

Mt. Cook (New Zealand), W. S. 
Green, 1882. 

Kilimanjaro (Tanganyika), 
Mever, 1887. 

Aconcagua (Argentina), M. 


Zurbriggen, 1897. 

Mt. Cho-Oyun (Nepalese Hi* 
malayas), by Austrian Expedi¬ 
tion Oct. 19, 1964. 

Nanga Parvat by Austrian- ' 
German Exp, led by Peter Schen- 
brenner, July 4, 1963. 

Mt. Annapurna by Maurice 
Herzog (French), June 3, 1950. 

Mt. Nunkum (Jammu & 
Kashmir) by French Exp. Aug. 
28, 1963. 

LhoUe by Swiss Expidition, 
May, 1966 

Makalu by French Expedition, 
Mav, 1955 

Mansalu by Japanese Expedi¬ 
tion, May, 1966. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

LONGEST RAILWAY STATION PLATFORMS 


SioTvik {Sweden) . 2 470 

Sone {India) . 2 416 

Kharagpur {India) .. 2,330 

Bulawayo {Rhodesia) .. 2 302 

New Lucknow (/iwiia) .. 2,250 

Berwada {India) .. 2,210 

Manchester Victoria Ex¬ 
change {Eng.) .. 2,194 

Jhansi (India) .. 2,025 

Kotri {N.W.R , Pakistan) 1,896 
Mandalay {Burma Rail¬ 
ways) .. 1,788 


Bournemouth (Png.) . 1,734 

Perth {Scotland) .. 1,714 

York {Eng.) .. 1.704 

Cambiidge {Eng) .. 1,629 

Edinburgh (Scotland) .. 1,608 

Aberdeen (Scotland) .. 1,696 

Tnchinopoly (India) . .. 1,646 

Ranaghat (India) .. 1,622 

Crewe (Eng ) .. 1,609 

Dakor (India) .. 1,470 

Victoria (Eng) .. 1,430 

New Castle (Eng.) , .. 1,365 

Bustol (Eng.) .. 1,300 


LONGEST BRIDGES 
{With length in feet of waterways) 

Lower Zambesi (Africa) 11,322 Hardmge (Pakistan) .. 5,384 

Storsstromsbroen Victoria Jubilee (Canada) 6 325 

(Denmark) .. 10,499 Moerdijk (Netherlands) 4,698 

Tay Bridge (Scotland) 10,289 Sydney Harbour (Aust ) 4,124 

Sone Bridge (India) .. 9,839 Jacques Carlier (Canada) 3,890 

Godavari (India) 8,881 Queensborough (USJi.) 3,720 

Forth Bridge (Scotland) 8,291 Brooklyn (ILSJli.) .. 3,461 

Rio Salado (Argentina) 6,703 Torun (Poland) .. ., 2,29t 

Golden Gate (IJ.SA.) .. 6,260 Quebec Bndge (Canada) 3,205 

Rio Duleo (Argentina) 6,866 
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^0 

NOTABLB TELESCOPES 
REFRACTOR REFLECTOR 


Size 

Observii- 

Location 

Size 

Observa- 

Location 

in 

tory 


in 

tory 


inches 


inches 


40 

Yerkes 

William Bay 

200 

Palomar 

Mt. Palomar, 



U.S.A. 



California 

86 

Lick 

Mt. Hamilton, 

100 

m. WO. 




California 


son 

Pasadena, Cali. 

^21 

Univ. of 


74 

Dunlap 

Richmond Hill, 

Paris 

Moudon, Prance 


Canada 

311 

Astro^ 


72 

Dominion 



physical 

ro*'.dam, Ger¬ 


Astro- 




many 


vhvsieal 

Victoria, B.C. 

80 

Alleghny 

Pittsburgh, 

C9 

Perkins 

Delaware, U.8. 



U.S^. 

61 

Harvard 

Harvard, U.S. 

30 

Bischoff^ 


60 

Bloem¬ 


sheim 

Nice, France 


fontein 

S. Africa 

80 

Poulkova 

T^eninerad 

60 

Mt. Wil¬ 




TI e S R. 


son 

Pasadena. U.8. 

30 Poulkova 

Ix^mncrad 

60 

Cordoba 

Argentina 



U.S.S.R. 




LARGEST BELLS 

weight weight 

{toyte) (tons) 


Tsar Kolokol (Moscow) 1733 

180 

Great Bear (York Minister, 


Moscow Bell (Moscow) 

128 

Eng.) 

17 

Upper Burma Bell 

80 

Great Paul (St. PavPs Ca¬ 


Great Bell of Peking 

53 

thedral, Eng.) 

161 

Nanking Boll 

22 

Great Tom (Oxford) 

7i 

Olmiitz Bell 

17 

Great Tom (Lincoln, Eng.) 

6i 

Vienna Bell (1711) 

17 

Independence Hall Bell 


Notre Dame Bell (1680) 

17 

(Philadelphia) 

6i 

Erfurt Bell 

13 

Big Ben (West Minister 




Clock Tower, Ena.) 

m 



Cologne Cathedral Bell 

25 



River-side Church Bell 




(New York) 

185 


TALL BUILDINGS AND TOWERS 


No. of No. of 


stories 

feet 


stories 

feet 

Empire State (N.Y.) 

102 

1.260 

R.C.A. (U.S.) 

. 70 

850 

Chryaler (N.Y) 

77 

1,046 

Woolworth (NY.) 

60 

792 

Eiffel Tower (Paris) 

• • 

984 

City Bank (NY.) 

64 

746 

60 Wall Tower (N Y.) 

66 

960 

Terminal Tower (U.S.) 62 

708 

Bank of Manhattan 



600 6th Avenue 

60 

700 

' (N.Y.) 

71 

927 

Metropolitan (N.Y.) 

60 

700 



GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 




Tall Buildings and Tow«rs—(Connld.) 



No. of 


No. of 


stories feet 


stones feet 

Chanin Tower (U.S.) 66 €80 

Rouen Cathedral (Pr.> .. 

485 

Lincoln <U S) 

63 673 

Stiaussburg Cathe¬ 


Irvine Trust (US) 60 664 

dral (Germany) 

468 

General Electric (US) 60 641 

St Stephen’s Cathe- 


Waldoif-Astona (N Y.) 49 625 

dral (Vienna) 

a • • • 

441 

Cathedrals 

Salsbury 

• • 

440 

Ulm Cathedral (Ger.) .. 529 

Seville ^ 

• m 

400 

St. John the 

Divine 

Antwexu 

4 e 

397 

(N.Y) 

500 

Pyramid of Cheops 


Cologne Cathedral .. 612 

(Egypt) 

• « • • 

450 

WORLD’S 

LONGEST SPANS BY TYPES OF BRIDGES 

Typs 

Bridge 

Location 

Year 

Span 



Completed 

(ft) 

Cable Svspen- 





ston 

Golden Gate 

San Francisco 

1937 

4,200 

Transporter 





Bridge 

tSky Ride 

Chicago 

1933 

1,850 

Cantilever 

♦Quebec 

Canada 

1917 

1,800 

Steel Arch 

Kill Van Kull 

New York 

1931 

1,662 

Eyebar Suspen¬ 





sion 

♦Flonanopolis 

Brazil 

1926 

1,114 

Concrete Arch 

Sando 

Sweden 

1943 

866 

Continuous Trust 

Dubuque 

Mississippi River 1943 

846 

Simple Trust 

♦Metropolis 

Ohio River 

1917 

720 

Continuous 





Girder 

Dusseldorf- 





Neuss 

Rhine River 

1951 

676 

Vertical Lift 

*Cape Cord Canal Massachusetts 

1936 

644 

Wichert Truss 

Homestead 

Pittesburgh(U S ) 1937 

5331 

Swing Span 

•Fort Madison 

Mississippi River 

1927 

626 

Tubular Girder 

♦Britannia 

Menai Strait 

1860 • 

460 

Timber Span 

Wettingen 






Switzerland 

1768 

396 

Pretressed Con¬ 





crete Girder 

Worms 

Germany 

1953 

875 

Bascule 

♦Soult Ste. 





Mane 

Michigan 

1914 

336 

Simple Girder 

Harlem River 

New York 

1961 

830 

Masonry Arch 

Plauen 

Germany 

1903 

260 

Single-Leaf 





Bascule 

♦ir,th St. 

Chicago 

1919 

260 

Concrete Girder 

Villeneuve 

France 

1939 

266 


* Bailroad Bridge. 


tNot sUiidUits. 
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BIGGEST, LARGEST. GREATEST. LONGEST 


Iiargesft Archipelag:o 
Hignest Mountain Peak 
Largest Desert 
Largest Palace 
Biggest Ship 
Laigest Diamond Mine 
Tallest Statue 


Talle^^t Church 

Largest Church 

Largest Diamond 

Rainiest PlacQ 

Biggest & Deepest Ocean .. 

Longest Corridor 

Longest Ely. Platform 
Largest Pearl 
Largest Bell 

Largest Concrete Stiucture 
Xtargest Sc^^age Disposal 
Plant 

Longest man-made water 
supply line 
Deepest Mme 

Longest Railway Run 
Largest Telescope 

Largest Museum 
Longest River 
Largest River (in vol.) 
largest Railway Station .. 

Largest Dome •. 


Indonesia. 

Mount Everest (29,028 ft.). 

Sahara (Africa) 3,000,000 sq. nu 
Vatican (Rome). 

Queen Elizabeth (83,673 tons). 
Kimberly, South Africa. 

Statue of Liberty (NY.) from heel to 
head 111 ft , base of the pedestal 
to the top of the torch 306 ft. 

Ulm. Cathedral (Ger. 629 ft. high). 
Church of St. Peters (Rome). 

The Cullman. 

Cherrapunji, Assam 

Pacific Ocean (64,000,000 sq m.). 

Rameswaram Temple Corridor, S. 

India. About 4,000 ft long. 

Rtorvik (Sweden) 2,470 ft 
Bercbford Hope l?eail (1 800 grams). 
Tsar Kolokolf Kremlin t Moscow) 
weighs 180 tons. 

Grand Dixence (Switzerland). 

Chicago Sewage System (U S A.). 

Colorado Aqueduct (242 miles, USA). 
Oorogum Section of the Kolar Gold 
Fields, Mj-sote, neaily 10,000 ft deep. 
Riga to Vlaoivostock (6,000 miles). 

At Mt Palo-mar, California, diameter 
of reflector is 200 inches. 

Piiti&h Museum (London). 
Mississippi-Missouri. 

A mazon 

Grand Central Terminal (New Yorkj 
with 47 platforms 
Gol Gambuz (Bijapur) 144 ft. 


Largest Building 
Tallest Tower .. 

largest group of Islands . • 
Laigcst Delta 
Largest Royal Palace 
Deepest hole 
Hignest capital city 
Highest Straight Gravity 
Dam •• 

Largest Theatre 


The Pyramid at Gizeh, Egypt. 

Eiffel Tower, Pans, 984 ft. ^gh. 
Malaya Archipelago 
Sundarban Delta, 8,000 sq. m. 

The Palace at Madrid. 

An oil well of 15,279 ft. in Texas. U.S. 
La Paz (Bolivia). 

Bakra Dam (India) 680 ft. 

Blanquita Theatre (Havana) with 
6,500 seats. 



GEOGRAPHICAL XNVORMATIOK 


k 



1 


Biggest, Largest, GrfAtest, LongesW>(C<mtd.) 


Longest Dam • • 

Highest Dam 
Largest Single Country 
J^argest Freshwater Lake .. 
Highest Lake 

Loftiest active volcano ^ .. 

Largest & populous continent 
Longest Wall 
Hignest Suspension Bridge 

TallGst Building 

Highest Country 
Largest office building 


Longest Tunnel 
Largest Peninsula 
Highest Tree 


Ijargest Island 
Densest Population • 

Largest Planetary Body . 
Bigges-t Park 

Tjargest Archway 
Highest City , 

Highest Airfield 
Longesst Thoroughfare 


Gabel Awlia Dam, Egypt (16,400 ft 
long). 

Manvoisin (Switzerland, 776 ft). 

Brazil (3,286.319 sq. miles). 

Lake Superior. 

Lake Titicaca (South America), alti¬ 
tude 12,607 ft. 

Cotopaxi (19,650 ft.), Equador. 

Great Wall of China over 1,600 miles. 

Royal Gorge, Colorado, U.S.A. 12,740 
ft. high. 

Empire State Building (102 stories, 
1.472 ft ). 

Tibet (Averaging 16,000 ft). 

Pentagon (U.S.A.) 34 acres, where 
32,000 people work daily ; floor area, 
approximately 6.600,000 sq. ft has 
17 miles of comdor. 

East Finthley-Morden 17i miles. 

India. 

Giant Sequoia tree, Hamboldt State 
Park, California—^64 ft. high and 
estimated to weigh nearly 2,000 tone. 

Greenland (827,200 sq. miles). 

Monaco (33,898 per sq. m.). 

Jupiter. 

Yellowstone National Park (U.S.A,). 
3,350 sq. miles. 

Sydney Harbour Bridge (Australia). 

Phari, Tibet, altitude 14,300 ft. 

Ladakh airfield (Kashmir), 14,230 ft 

Broadway in New York. 


GREAT INVENTIONS 


invention 
Adding Machine 
All brake 

Airplane (Powered) 
Airplane, helicopter 
Airplane, Jet engine 
Airship, Petrol 
Airship, rigid 
Aluminium 
Autogiro 
Atomic Bomb 
Automobile, gasoline 
Bakelite 



Date 

Inventor 

Nation 

• 

1888 

Burroughs 

U.S. 

* 

1869 

Wcstmghouse 

U.S. 

■ 

1903 

Wnght Bros. 

U.S. 

m 

1916 

Breanan 

Eng, 

• 

1930 

Whittee 

Eng. 

• 

1898 

Dumont 

Brazil 

• 

1899 

Zeppelin 

Ger. 

• 

1827 

Wohler 

Ger, 

• 

1920 

Dela Cierva 

Sp. 

• 

1946 

U.S. Scientists 


• 

1887 

Daimler 

Ger, 


1907 

Baekeland 

U.S. 
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Grast InToitiiiiiB— lC9ntd,] 


Balloon 

• • 

1783 

Montgolfier Bros. 

Pr. 

Barometer 

• • 

1643 

Tomeeli 

Italy 

Braille alphabet 

• « 

1829 

Braille. 

Pr. 

Bicycle (modem) 

• • 

1884 

Starley 

Eng. 

Block Sigrnais, Ky. 

* • 

1867 

Hail 

U.S. 

Burner, Gas 

• • 

1856 

Bunsen 

Ger. 

Cash register 

• • 

1879 

Ritty 

U.S. 

Camera lucida 

• 

1807 

Wollaston 

Br. 

Camera obscura 

• m 

1560 

Porta 

It. 

Cinematograph 

« • 

1889 

Friese-Greene 

Eng. 

Do. Talking 

• • 

1927 

# • 

U.S^. 

Caterpiller Tractor 

• • 

1903 

Holt 

• ■ 

Carburetor 

• • 

C1889 

Maybach 

Ger. 

Cellophane 

• • 

1902 

Brandenberger 

Swiss 

Celluloid 

• • 

1865 

Farkes 

Eng. 

Cement, Portland 

« • 

1845 

Aspdin 

Eng. 

Compass 

• • 

1269 

de Maricourt 

Fiance 

Clock—Pendulum 

« • 

1657 

Huygens 

Dutch 

Cream Separator 

« • 

1897 

do Laval 

Sweden 

Camera, Kodak 

• • 

1888 

Eastman 

US. 

Cyclotron 

• • 

1930 

E. Lawrence 

U.S. 

Diesel engine 

• m 

1895 

Diesel 

Ger. 

Dictaphone 

m • 

1885 

C. Tainter 

U.S. 

Dynamite 

• • 

1867 

Nobel 

Sweden 

Dynamo 

• • 

1831 

Faraday 

Eng. 

Elevator, brake 

• 

1862 

Otis 

U.S. 

Engine, automobfle 

• • 

1879 

Benz 

Ger, 

Electric Arc Light 

• • 

1809 

Davy 

Eng. 

Electrotype 

• • 

1838 

de Jacobi 

Ger. 

Engine, internal com- 




bustion 

m m 

1886 

Daimler 

Ger. 

Engrraving, half-tone 

1893 

Ives 

U.S. 

Electric light, incandes- 




cent 

• • 

1879 

Edison 

U.S. 

Electric Pan 

* • 

1887 

Wheeler 

• • 

Fountain Pen 

• • 

1884 

Waterman 

US, 

Galvanometer 

• • 

1820 

Scheiger 

Ger. 

Gas lighting 

9 • 

1792 

Mufdoch 

Scotland 

Gramophone 

m * 

1877 

Berbner 

U.S. 

Generator, Atomic 

9 • 

1951 

U. A. G. Scientists 

U.S. 

Glider 

• • 

1855 

Le Bris 

Pr. 

Guided Missle 

• 

C1926 

German Ordnance 





Experts 

Ger. 

Gun Powder 

• • 

unknown 

China 

Gun cotton 

• • 

1865 

Schoenbein 

Ger. 

Gyroscope 

• • 

1862 

Foucault 

Fr. 

Gyrocompass 

• • 

1906 

Sperry 

U.S. 

Gas mantle 

« • 

1893 

Welsbach 

A us. 

Glass, laminated 

• • 

1909 

Benedirtna 

Fr. 





1950 

1768 

1820 

1802 

1851 

1880 

1928 

1809 

1936 

1879 

1879 


Bomb 

gyc^meter 

loB-Biaking machine 
luoig-o, synthetic 
«on lung 
feWrd Machine 
Bropulsion 
^*np, arc 

incandescent .. 1870 

uSI; k®?l 

•• lli 

Linotype * * 

Ixztz:’ 

1804 
. 1786 
. 1796 

. 1862 
- 1868 
. 1855 

. 1827 

mi 

1 & 6 G 
1638 
1877 
1887 

1892 
1887 
1885 
1868 

1893 

1894 
1952 
1810 
1937 
1783 
1816 
1669 
1581 
1877 
1891 
1888 


lOlSrt TT n a . 


JSC pra 
l^omotive, Steam 
{r^m, power 
wthography 
gachine gun 
Margarine 
Match, Safety 
Match, friction 
Match, phosphorous 
Metronome 
Micrometer 
Miciophone 
Monotype 
Motor A C. 

Mower lawn 
Movie Machine 
Movie Proiector 
Movie S-dimension 

& 

Parachute 
Percussion Cap 
Phosphorus 
Pendulum 
Phonogrraph 
Photo, Colour 
Photo film 

I 

Photography 
Safety 
Piaio ^ 


y.S, Atomic Soientists 

A, Baume 

Parnell 

Biewster 

Gorrue 

Baeyer 

Philip A Shaw Drinker 

J Jacquard 

P. Whittle Walker 

Brush 

Bdison 

Hewtit 


1814 

1849 

1709 


_ * “ 

Davy 

Pranklin 

Walton 

Mer^nthaler 

Stephenson 

Ticvithil 

Cai twnght 

Senefelder 

Gatling 

Meac-MouriGs 

Lundstrom 

Walker 

Sauna 

J. Malzel 

Gascoigne 

Berliner 

Lanston 

Tesla 

Daimler 

„ (do) 

Hills 

Kdison 

Jpnkins 

Walker 

P Gaillard 

Du Pont 

Lenormand 

Shaw 

Brandt 

Galileo 

Hdison 

Lippmen 

Goodwin 

Niepce 

Hunt 

Cristofori 





U.3, 

Fr. 
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Great Inventions— (Conoid,) 

• 

Smokeless .. 
J^nnting, Movable type 

1863 

1440 

SchulUe 

Outtenburg 

G«jr. 

Get. 

jPrlnting Ticbs, Rotaiy 
Pneumatic Rubber lyre 

1847 

R. Hoe 

U.S. 

1888 

Dunlop 

U.S. 

Protoellei, Screw 

Badar 

1937 

1935 

Ericsson 

Sir R. Wall 

Sweden 

Scotland 

Badio telephone 

1906 

De Forest 

U.S. 

Badio 

1895 

Marconi 

Italy 

JBadio beacon 

1928 

Donovan 

U.S. 

BadioartiMly 

1896 

Ueequerel 

Fr. 

^BajUway, Steam 

1S25 

Stephenson 

Eng. 

Bnyon 

Robber, vulcanised . 

1883 

Swan 

Eng. 

1839 

Goodyear 

U.S. 

Revolver 

1830 

Colt 

u,s. 

Rifle 

1520 

Koltcr 

Ger. 

Record, Disc 

1896 

Berliner 

US. 

Semaphone 

1794 

(^happe 

Fr. 

Sextant 

1690 

Biahe 

Ger, 

Soda water 

1907 

Ihomson 

Eng. 

Spectacles 

1310 

At matus 

It. 

SpecUosenpe 

1861 

KuchholT & Bunsen 

Ger. 

Steamboat 

1807 

Fulton 

TT S. 

Sewing Machine 

1830 

Thimmonur 

French 

Sleeping C ar 

1897 

Pullman 

U S. 

Steam Engine 

1766 

Watt 

Fng. 

Spinning Jenny 

1760 

Hargreaves 

Eng. 

Steel 

1867 

Bissemer 

Eng. 

Steel, Stainless 

T.916 

Bi early 

Eng. 

Stereoscope 

1838 

Wheatstone 

Eng. 

Submaiine 

1891 

Holland 

U.S. 

Talking Machine 

1877 

Edison 

U.S. 

Tank, mi'itan 

1914 

Swinton 


Telegraph, Magnetic 

18G2 

Morse 

U.S. 

Telephone 

1876 

Bell 

u s. 

Tractor, Caterpille; .. 

1900 

Holt 

U.S. 

Telephone amplihcr 

1912 

De Forest 

U.S. 

Telescope, RoflecUng 

1688 

N'^wton 

Eng, 

Telescope Refrucuve 

1260 

Roger Becon 


Television 

1926 

Baird 

Scotland 

Thermometer (Air) .. 

1692 

Galileo 

Italian 

TorpH 

1870 

Wlntelead 

Eng, 

Thermomeler 

1701 

Reaumer 

Fr. 

Thermt meter 

1714 

Fahrenheit 

Ger, 

Tbe, Pneumatic 

1888 

Dunlop 

U.S. 

Typewriter 

1868 

Sholes 

U.S. 

Tank, Mihtazy 

1914 

Swinton 

Eng. 

Welding. E'or trie 

1877 

Thomson 

U.S. 

Waterproofing, ruhl er 

1823 

Macintosh 

Eng. 

Wireless Telephone .. 

1902 

Fessenden 

U.S. 

XTUiy 

1896 

Roentgen 

Ger. 




GENERAL INFORMATION 



DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


1746—Von Kleist: Leydon jar 
condenser, 

1752—Franklin : Lifrhtning rod 
and natuie of lightning. 

1806—Kmgnatelli (It.) : Elec- 
ti opiating, 

3809—Davy (Eng.) : Electric 
Aic lamp. 

1816“~“itenc Lainnec • Stethos™ 
cope. 

1823—Sturgeon (Br.) : Electro¬ 
magnet. 

1825—Faraday (Eng.) : Ben¬ 
zine. 

182C—Balard (Fr.) : Bromine. 

1828—Remr : Electromagnetism 
and induction. 

1831— Faraday (Br.) ; Electric 
dynamo. 

1832— Morse : Electric telegraph. 

1834—Moritz Jacobi : Electric 

Motor. 

1852—Gauss : System of abso¬ 
lute electric measurements. 

ISCl—Pyecinnote (It.) ; Electric 
armature. 

1,‘70—Gramme : First industrial 
dynamo. 


1791 Galvani ; Theory of animal 
electricity. 

1800—Bolta (It.) : Electric bat¬ 
tery. 

1876—Bell; Telephone. 

1878— Crookes : Cathode ray. 

1879— Edison : Electric incan- 
di'sccnt lamp. 

1886—Stanley : Electric Traxm- 
former. 

1888—Hertz (Ger.) : Electrical 
Waves. 

1892—Tosla : Alternating cur¬ 
rent motor. 

1892—Steinmetz : Laws of alter¬ 
nating current. 

1895— Roentgen : X-ray. 

1896— Marconi; Practical wire¬ 
less, 

1897— Thomson : Isolation of the 
electron. 

1904—Fleming : First diode 

radio tube. 

1907—De Forest : Triode radio 
tube. 

1914—Coolidge : Tungsten fila¬ 
ment lamp. 

1925—Baird : Television, 


1628—Harvey (Eng.) : 
fbreulation. 

1675—Letuwenhoek : Bacteria, 

1737—Xjimiaeus : Clas&ification 
of plants and animals. 

1796—Jenner: Vaccination for 
small-pox. 

1810—Davy (Eng.) : Chlorine. 

3.sl2—Couitirs (Fr.) ; Iodine. 

1812—Courtois : Iodine. 

3SJ8—Faraday (Eng.) : Ether 
anaesthetic). 

1819— Laennec ; Invention of 
stethoscope. 

1820— I*elletier & Caventon 
(Fr.) : Quinine. 

1825—Schcele (Swed.) : Glyce- 
cerine. 


1831—Eugene Souberran : Chlo¬ 
roform. 

1842—W. Long (U.S.) : Anes¬ 
thetic ether. , 

^847—Simpson (Eng.) : Chloro¬ 
form. 

1865—Lister (Eng.) : Antiseptic 
surgery. 

1880—Nicolaier : Discovery of 
tit anus germs. 

1880—Ebcrth (Gcr.) : Discovery 
of typhoid bacillus. 

1882—^Mctchnikov : Function of 
white blood corpuscles. 

1882— Koch (Ger.) : Tuberculosis 

1883— ^Klebs : Diphtheria bacil¬ 
lus. 


DISCOVERIES IN MEDICINE AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Blood 
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Discoyeries In Medicine And Physioloey— {Concld,) 


1886—Pasteur (Fr.) : Preventive 
of iTftbics* 

1890—Emil von Behrinp: (Ger.) : 
Diphtheria antitoxin. 

1894—Kitasato : Discovery of 
plague bacillus. 

1894—Roux : Perfection of diph¬ 
theria anf itoxin. 

1899—Dresser iGer.) : Aspirin. 

1901—Takamint‘ : First hormone 
isolated. Isolation of ad¬ 
renaline. 

1906— Wasserman : Test for 

syphillis. 

1907— Sliull : Development of 
hybiid corn. 

1907—Willslattcr : Constitution 
of chlorophyll. 

1910—Pavlov ; Conditioned re¬ 
flex. 

1910—Ehrlich ; Salvarsan. 

1912-14 -E. V. McCoUiim : vita- 
mine A. 

1912—A. Holbt : Vitamin C. 

19K1—Schick ; Tc'-t of suscepti¬ 
bility to diphtheria. 

191JJ—Goldi*orfter : Cause and 
control of ])ellagra. 

1914— Dr. Luis A rote (Argen¬ 
tina) : citraU'd blood 

transfu'-ion. 

1915- 1(‘.--E. V. McCollum: V’'ia- 

mine B. 


1918—Rabi (Ger.) : Quinine, syn¬ 
thetic. 

1920—Calmette, Guerin (Pr.) : 
BCG. 

1922—E. V. McCollum : Vita¬ 
min D. 

1922—E. V. McCollum: Vitamin 
Insulin. 

1926—Minot, Whippole and Mur¬ 
phy : Liver treatment of 
anaemia. 

1929—Sir A. Fleming : Penicillin. 

19o2—Domiigk : Sulfa drugs as 
bactericides. 

1932—H. (\ Ihe.v : Deuterium . 

1934 —Domugk (Ger.) : Sulfani¬ 
lamide. 

1936—^V. AI. Stanley : Virus, 
ciystalizcd. 

1940—Robin (U.S ) : Sulfadia¬ 
zine. 

1945— Waksman (U.S.) : Strep¬ 
tomycin. 

1946— Du Vieiieaud : Synthetic 
penicillin. 

1948-r;. M Duggar (U.S.) : Au- 
1 comycin. 

1949 -Aimour & Co. (U.S.) : 

Acth. 

1950 -Finlay (U.S.) : Terra- 

mycin. 

1953—Salk (U.S.) ; Polio va¬ 
ccine. 


THEORIES 


Altcn^iating Currenty Luws of : 
Steinmetz, 1592. 

Atomic' Theory : John Dalton, 
1803. 

Atotiiic numbers : 11. Moseley, 

ion. 

Atom !^mashivff Theory ; Ra- 
theiford, 1919. 

Blood circithitinn : W. Survey, 
1628. 

Clossifieation of Plants & Ant- 
mals ; C. lienneeus, 1737-63.^ 
Combustion, Nature of : Lavoi¬ 
sier, 1777. 


('auditioned Reflex : I. Pavlov, 
1910. 

Displacement of water. Theory 
of : Archimedes, 3 Century 
B.C. 

Dynamic theory of heat : Kel¬ 
vin, 1851. 

FAectromagnctic Waves : Hertz, 
1886. 

Electron, Wave nature of : Louis 
de Broglie, 1924. 

Evolution by natural selection : 
Darwin, 1859. 
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Theories—-(ConcW.) 


bodiesf law of : Galileo, 

1590. 

Gravitation, Law of : Newton, 
1687. 

Germ Theory : Pasteur, 1876. 
Gaees, Laws governing : Joseph 
Gay-Lussac, 1809. 

Heredity, Laws of : G. Mendel, 
18G5. 

Infelligcnce testing, modem : A. 

Binet & T. Simon, 1906. 
Isotopes, Theory of : F. Soddy, 
1912. 

Liohf, Elfctrnmagnetic theo^'y 
of : 3. C. Maxwell, 1873. 
Mvltnde proportion, Laws of : 

John Dalton, 1808. 

Molfcnlar htjpothesis : A. Avo- 
ijadro, 1811. 

OhnCs Law ; G. S. Ohm. 1827. 
0/ iqin of Species : Darwin, 
1869. 


Periodic table : D. Mendeleev. 
1869. 

Photo-electric cell. Principles ofi 
A. Becquerel, 1839. 

Psychoanalyeie i S. Freud, 1904. 

Quantum Theory : Max Von 
Plank, 1901. 

Refraction of light. Laws of : 
W. Snell, 1621. 

Relativity, theories of : A. Ein¬ 
stein 1905-63. 

Spectrum Analysis : R. Bunsen 
& G. Kiichnoff, 1869. 

SulfanilamuJe Theory : Gelmo 
(Gr.), 1908. 

Uranium fission theory : Hahn, 
(Gr.), Bohr. (Danish), Fermi 
(Italian), Wheeler, Einstein 
(U.S.). 

Water, Synthesis of : H. Cavan- 
dish, 1781. 


NOBEL PRIZES 
Physics 


1901 W. K. Roentgen (Ger.). 

1902 H. A. Lorentz and P. 
Zeeman ( Denmark). 

1903 A. H. Becquerel, France 
and Pierre and Marie 
Curie (Prance). 

1904 Lord Rayleigh (England). 

1905 Philipp Lenard (Ger.). 

1906 J. J. Thomson (Eng.). 

1907 A. A. Michelson (U.S.). 

1908 G. Lippman (Prance). 

1909 G. Marconi (Italy) and P. 
Braun (Germany). 

1910 J. D. Van der Waals (Hol¬ 
land). 

1911 W. Wien (Ger.). 

1912 Gustaf Dalen (Sweden). 

1913 H. Kamerlingh-Onnes 
(Denmark). 

1914 M. Von Laue (Ger.). 

1916 W. H. Bragg and W, L. 

Bragg (Eng.). 


No award. 

C. G. Barlka (Eng.). 

1918 Max Planck (Germany). 

1919 J. Stark (Ger.). 

1920 C. E. Guillaume (Switz.). 

1921 A. Einstein (Ger.). 

1922 Niels Bohr (Denmark). 

1923 R. A. Millikan (U.S.). 

1924 Karl M. G.* Seigbahn 
(Sweden). 

1926 .Tames Franck (Ger.). 

& Gustav Hertz (Ger.). 

1926 Jean B. Perrin (France). 

1927 Arthur Compton (TJ.&) 
and Prof. Charles T. R. 
Wilson (Eng.) 

1928 Prof. O. W. Rieardson 
(Eng.). 

1929 Due L. V. de Broglie (Pr.). 

1930 Sir C. V. Raman (India). 
1981 No award. 

1932 W. Heisenberg (Ger.). 


1916 

1917 
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Physics— ( Conoid .) 


X933 P. A. M. Dirac (Eng.) 
and Emin Schroodinger 
(Austria), 

1934 No award. 

1936 J. Chadwick (Enp*.), 

1986 V. F. Hees (Austria) and 

C. D. Anderson (U.S.). 

1987 C. J. Da\dsgon (Tl.S.). 

G. P. Thomson (Eng.). 

1938 E. Fermi (Italy). 

1939 E. O. I^awrence (U.S.). 
1940-42 No awards. 

1943 Otto Stern (U.S.). 

1944 I. J. RaM (U.S.). 

1945 W. Pauli (Au»^tiia). 

1946 P. W. Bridgman (U.S.). 

1947 Sir E. Appleton (Eng.). 


1948 P. M. S. Blackett (Eng.). 
1919 HiJcki Yukawa (Japan). 

1950 C. F. Powell (Eng.). 

1951 Sir John Cockcroft (Eng.) 
and E T. S. Walton (Eire). 

1952 E.M. Purcell & Felix Bloch 

(U S ) 

1953 Prof. Fritz Zernike. 

1954 Dr. S. Max Porn & Walther 
Bothe (Ger.). 

1955 W. E. Lamb & P. Kusch 

(U.S.). 

1950—^IValter IT. Brattain, W. 
Shockl»»y & John Bardeen 
(U.kS.). 

1957 Dr. T-^ung Dao & Chen 
Ming Yang (China). 


Medicine and Physiology 


1901 El. A. von Behring ((Ter.). 

1902 Sir Ronald Ross (Eng.). 

1903 N. R. Fiiiacn (Denmark). 

1904 Ivan P. Pavlov (Russia). 

1905 Robert Koch (Germany). 

1906 Ramony Cajal (Spain) & 
Caraillo Golgi (Italy). 

1907 C. L. A. Laveran (France). 

1908 Paul Ehrlich (Gci.) & E, 
Metchnikotf (Fr.). 

1909 T. Kocher ((Germany), 

1910 A. Kossel (Germany). 

1911 A. Gullstrand (Sweden). 

1912 A. Carrel (America). 

1913 Chark'B Richet (France). 

1914 R. Bumay (Austria). 
1915-18 No award. 

1919 Dr. J. Bordet (Belgium). 

1920 August Krogh (Denmark). 

1921 No awat'd. 

1922 A. V. Hill (Eng.) and 
01 to Mayerhoif ((^or.). 

1923 F. G Banting and Dr. J. J. 
R, McT.eod (Canada). 

1924 W. Fanthoven (Holland). 
1926 No award. 

1926 J- Fibiger (Denmark). 

1927 Julius W. Jauregg (Aust.). 

1928 Charles Nkolle (France). 


1929 F. G. Hopkins (Eng.). 

& C. FiM'kmann (Holland). 

1930 Karl Landsteiner (U.S.I 
1^31 Otto H. Warburg (Ger.), 

1932 Sir C. Sherrington &. 

E, D. Adrian (Eng.). 

1933 T H. Morgan (U.S.). 

19.34 G. R. Minot, W. P. Mur¬ 
phy and G. H. Whipple 

(U.S.). 

19.35 Hans Spemann (Ger.). 

1936 Sir Henry Dale (Eng.) & 
Prof. Otto Loewe (Aust.). 

1937 Albert von Szent-gyorgyi 
(Hungary)- 

19.38 C. Heyraans (Belg.). 

19.39 Prof. G. Domagk (Ger.), 
1;>40-42 No award. 

1943 Henrik Dam (Copenhagen) 
and Edward Doisy (U.S.). 

1944 Joseph Eilanger and H. S. 
Ca-sor (US.). 

1945 Pit 4. Fleming, Sir How- 
ai’d Florey and Dr. E. B. 
Chain (Eng.). 

1916 H. J. Muller (U.S.). 

1947 Dr. Carl P. and Mrs. P. 
Cori (Czechoslovakia) and 
B. A. Houssay (Argentina). 

1938 Paul Muller (Swiss.). 
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n 


Medicine and T^aiology— (Concld.) 


1949 W. R. Hess (Swiss) & A, 
C. B. P. E, Moniz (Portu¬ 
gal). 

T9rM) h. a Kendall & Philip S. 
Hench (Switzerland; & T. 
Xleichftcin (Swiss.). 

Max Theiler (U.S.). 

1S. Waksman (U.S.). 


1953 Dr. Fritz A. Lipmann it 
Dr. Hans A. Krebs. 

1954 Drs. J. P, Enders, F. 
Robbins & T. Weller (U.j3.), 

1955 Iluifo Theorell (Sweden), 

1956 Andre Couinand (US.), 
Dr. W. Pors>niiann (Get) St 
D W. Richards (II.S.). 

1957 Daniel Bovet (Italy). 


Chemistry 


1901 J. H. Hoff (Holland). 

1902 Emil Fi'-eher (Germany). 

100. *! S. A. Arrhenius (Sweden). 

1904 Sir W. Ramsay (Enpr.). 

1905 A. Von Baeyer (Ger.). 

1906 Henri Moissan (France). 

1907 E. Buchner (Germany). 
1008 Ernest Rutherford (Enpr.). 
*909 Wilhelm Ostwald (Ger.). 

1910 Otto Wallach (Ger.). 
l”li Marie Curie (France). 

1'.>12 V. Giitynard and P. Saba¬ 
tier (France). 

101. T Alfred Werner (Swiss.). 

1911 T. W. Richards (Enff.). 
1915 K, Willstatter (Ger.). 
1916-17 Vo ainard. 

1918 Firtz Haber (Germany). 

1919 No award. 


1020 Walther Nemst (Ger.). 

Frederick Soddy (Ene.). 
JaS? F-.W. Aston (Enpr.). 

JnS? Pregl (Austria). 

1924 No award. 

S' Zsigmondy (Ger.). 

ioo5 S' (Sweden). 

1927 H. Wieland ((Icr.). 

•iSloS Windaus (Ger.) 

1929 A. Harden (Eng.) an 

K. A. S. von Euler-Chepli] 
(Sweden). 

1930 Hans Fischer (Germanv), 

1931 Carl Bosch and P. Ber^u 
(Germany). 


1932 Irving Langmair (U.S.), 

103.3 No moard. 

1934 TI. C. Urey (U.S.). 

19.35 Frederic & Irene Joliot- 
Curie (France). 

1936 Peter J. W. Debye (Ger,), 

1937 W. N. Haworth (Eng.) St 
Paul Karrcr (Swiss.). 

1938 R. ICuhn (Ger.).* 

1939 A. Buten.andt (Ger.) and 
Leopold Ruzicka (Swiss.). 

1940-42 No award. 

1943 G. Hevosy (Hun.). 

1944 Otto Hahn (Ger.). 

1915 Aittuii VirtancTi (Finland). 

1946 James B. Sumner, W It 
Slanlcy & J. H. Northrop 
(America). 

1947 Robert Robinson (Eng.), 

1948 Arno Tolius (Sweden), 

1949 W. F. Giauquo (U.S.A.), 

1950 Ofto r>ie*b Sc Kert Adler 
(Germany). 

1951 E. M. McMillian & G. T. 
Seaborg (II S-A.S. 

1952 Dr. A, J. P, Martin & R, 
L. M. Svnge (Eng.). 

1953 Dr. H. Stsudingor 

1954 Dr. T.. Pauling (ir.S.A.), 

1955 D. Vinoon^ du Vipneaud. 

1956 Sir Cyril ITir^helwood 
(Eng.) & Prof. Nikolai 
Semenov (USSR.). 

1057 Sir A. Todd (Eng.). 


• Declined. 
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Uteratara 


1901 Rene F. A. Sully-Prud- 
homme (France). 

1902 T. Mommsen (Germany). 

1903 B. Bjornson (Norway). 

1904 F. Mistral (France) 

& Jose Echegaray (Spain). 

1905 H. Sienkiewicz (Poland). 

1906 G. Carduici (Italy). 

1907 Rudyard Kipling (Eng.). 
190K R. Eucken (Germany). 

1909 Selma Largerlof (Sweden), 

1910 Paul Heyse (Germany). 

1911 M. Maeterlink (Belgium). 

1912 G. Hauptmann (Ger.). 

1913 Rabindranath Tagore (Tn- 
diaj. 

1914 No awmd. 

1915 Romain Holland (Prance). 

1916 V. Heidenstam (Sweden). 

1917 Karl Gjellerup and H. 
Pontoppidan (Denmark). 

1919 No award. 

1919 r. Spittcler (Swiss.). 

1920 Knut Hamsun (Norway). 

1921 Anatole France (Prance). 

1922 J. Benavente (Spain). 

1923 W. B, Yeats (Ireland). 

1924 W. Reymont (Poland). 

1925 O, B. Shaw (Eng.). 

1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy). 


1927 Henri Bergson (France). 

1928 Sigrid Undset (Norway). 

1929 Thomas Mann (Germany). 

1930 Sinclair Lewis (U.S.). 

1931 Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 

1932 J. Galsworthy (England). 

1933 Ivan G. Bunin (Russia). 

1934 Luigi Pirandello (Italy). 

1935 No award. 

1936 Eugene O'Neil (U.S.). 

1937 R. M. du Card (Prance) 

1938 Pearl S Buck (U.S.). 

1939 Emil Sillanpaa (Finland). 
1940-43 No award. 

1^44 J. V. .lensen (Denmark). 
1045 Gahiicla Mistral (Chile). 
lO-in Herman Hesse (Sw'iss). 

1947 Andie Gide (France). 

1948 T. S FMot (Eng.). 

1949 W. Faulkner (U.S.). 

1950 Bertrand Russell (Eng.), 
1051 Par Lagerkvi.st (Sweden). 

1952 Francois Mauriac (Fr.). 

1953 Winston Churchill (Eng.). 
1^54 E Hemingway (U.S.). 
1955 Ilalldor K. Laxness 

(Ireland). 

■«9.56 .Tuen K Jimenez (Spain). 
1957 Albert Camus (France). 


Peace 


1901 Henri Dunant (Switzer¬ 
land) & F. Passy (Fr.). 

1902 Elie Ducommun and A. 
Gobat (Belgium). 

1903 W. R. Cremer (Eng.). 

1904 The Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Law (Belgium). 

1905 Bertha von Suttner (Aus¬ 
tria). 

1906 T. Roosevelt (U.S.). 

1907 E. T. Moneta (Italy) and 
Louis Renault (France). 

1908 K. P. Arnoldson (Sweden) 
& Frederick Bajer (Den). 

1909 Baron de Constant (Fr.) 
& A. Beemaert (Belgium). 


1910 International Permanent 
Peace Bureau (Swiss.). 

1911 T. M. C. Asscr (Holland) 
& A. Pried (Austria). 

1912 Elihu Root (U.S.). 

1913 H. la Fontaine (Belgium). 

1914-16 No aioard, 

1917 International Red Crosa* 
(Geneva). 

1918 No award. 

1919 Woodrow Wilson (U.S.). 

1920 Leon Bourgeois (France). 

1921 K H. Branting (Sweden) 
and Christian L. Langa 
(Norway). 

1922 F. Nansen (Norway). 
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Feaee-^iCojuild.) 


1923-24 No award, 

1926 Charles G. Dawes (U.S.) & 
Sir A. Chamberlain (Eng.)* 

1926 Aristide Briand (France) 
& C. Stresemann (Ger.). 

1927 P. Buisson (France) and 
Ludwig Quidde (Germany). 

1928 No award. 

1929 P. B. Kellogg (U.S.) 

1930 L. O. J. Soderblom (Swe¬ 
den). 

1931 Jane Addams & Nicholas 
M. Butler (U.S.). 

1932 No award, 

1933 Norman Angell (Eng.). 
1034 A. Henderson (Eng.). 

1935 Carl von Ossietosky (Ger.). 

1936 C. de S Lamas (Argentine). 

1937 Viscount Cecil (Eng.). 

19,38 Nansen International Office 

for Refugees (Geneva). 


1939-43 No award. 

1944 International Committee 
of Red Cross (Swiss). 

1945 Cordell Hull (U.S.). 

1946 Family G. Balch and John 
Mott (U.S.). 

1947 American Friends Service 
Committee (U.S.) and Br. 
Society of !l^ends Service 
Council (Eng.). 

1948 No award. 

1949 Lord Boyd-Orr (Scotland). 

1950 Ralph J. Bunche (U.S.). 

1951 Leon Johuaux (France). 

1952 Albert Schweitzer (Africa). 

1953 George C. Marshall (U.S.). 

1954 U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

1955 No Aivard. 

1956 No award. 

1957 Lester Pearson (Canada). 


KALINGA PRIZE 

VThe Kalirtga Prize for *he pojndarizafiot7 of Scievee is offered 
annunUy hij a rich man of Otissa through IONESCO. This prize of 
£ 1000 steihng is ofjiied to the leading v'ritcr of science and for 
stienglhening links between India and scientists of all natwns] 

1952 Louis do Broglie (Franco). 1955 Dr. August Pi Suner 

1953 Dr. Julian Huxley (Britain). (Venezuela). 

1954 W. Kaempffert (U.S.). 1956 Prof. G. Gamow (U.S.). 

1957 Bertrand Russel (England). 


INDIAN STONES AGAINST PLANETARY ACTIONS 


Sun {Ravi) ,. Ruby 
Mars {Mangal) .. Coral 
Moon (Chandra).. Pearl 
Mercury (Budh) .. Emerald 
Jupiter (Brihaa^ 
pati) .. Pokraj 

BIRTH 

J anuary— Garnet —Constancy. 
February— Amethyst —Sincerity. 
March— Aguamarine, Blue Stone 
— (Courage. 

April— Diamond —Innocence. 


Venus (Sukra) ,. Dihmond 
Saturn (Shani) .. Sapphire 
Ascending Node.. Gomed 
(Rahoo) 

Descending Node.. Cat’s eye 
(Ketoo) 

STONES 

May— Emerald —Love, Success. 
June —Pcarh Alearandrite Moon^ 
stone—Health. 

J uly— Ruby —Contentment. 
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August — P e y ill ot, Snulonyx-^ October — O ;> a I, Tourmaline — 

maiiied happiness. Hope. 

September —^ apph in — <leair Novoinlier—Tapaz — Fidelity, 

thinking. Deccmb**r— Turquoise^ Zircon—- 

Prosperity. 

ANIMAL AND BIRD RECORDS 

Tallest Animal — Giraffe. Larpi^t of the sea birds — Alba* 

Largest land aniwo/—Elephant, tross. 

FasteH Dird — Swift, sometimes Fast, st animal — Cheetah, 
flies 200 miles per hour. Largist sea animal — Blue Whale. 

Largest quadruped of the dog Smallest Humming bird. 

family — Wolf. LovgeH hold creature — Blue 

Largest animal of the cat Whale (500 years) 
family — Lion. Large'll of the flat iish — Helibut- 

Largest of man-like or avthro- Longif^t 7 ,A—Giraffe. 
poid apes — Gorilla. Largest living bird — Ostrich. 

IJenciest bird —Condor. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION OF VARIOUS ANIMALS 


Bear •• 

7 months 

Lion 

,. 15 weeks 


Beaver 

4 monihs 

Man 

. 9 months 


Camel 

1“. moTilh*- 

Opossum 

.. 26 days 


Cat 

06 to G.'l days 

Pig 

.. 4 months 


Cow 

tI2 to G'l da vs 

Puma 

.. 16 weeks 


Elephant 

20 to ?2 months 

Rabbit 

.. 80 to 32 

davs 

Fox 

Gi to G3 days 

Rat 

.. 20 davs 


Giraffe 

14 months 

Sheep 

.. 6 months 


Goat 

r> monihs 

Squirrel 

.. 80 days 


Guinea pig .. 

62 (Jays 

Tapir 

.. 10 to 11 months 

Horse 

11 months 

Wolf 

.. 62 to 63 days 

Kangaroo • • 

39 days 





SPEEDS 



In Air m.p.h. In water 

m.p.h. 


m.pJt 

Woodcock 

. I*! Swimmer 

4-01 

Runner 

21.7 

Vulture 

. 89 Perch 

L3 

Tuitle 

.01 

Rol>in 

. 36 Pike 

10 

Coral Snake 

0.72 

Swallow 

. 110 Carp 

0-9 

Race horse 

42-3 

Hoini‘’{r pegion 

G2 Flying fi^h 

36 

Rabbit 

45 

Duels Hawk 

. 180 Sail boat 

30 

Gazelle 

60 

Golden Eagle . 

. 120 Passenger liner 35 

White-tailed 


Fio-htor plane 

Light Cruiser 50 

deer 

49 

(about) 

. 700 Torpedo boat 60 

Greyhound 

36 

Anew 

. 200 Outboard motor 

Speed-test auto 

•• 

Dive bomber . 

. 725 boat 

74^39 

mobile 

394+ 

Transport plane 196 Racing speed 

Cheeta 

70 

Bullet 2,000 ft. per 


Steamlined 


second. 

On land 

m.pJi. 

train 

135+ 


boat 

141-74 

Skater 

26-3 
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HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS 

MaAn achieveniejtls in ihe nky 

Highest flight by balloon carrying instruments .. 140,000 ft. 

Highest rocket flight .. .. .. over 200 miles 

Highest flight in piano .. .. 83,225 ft. 

Highest flight by passenger-carrying balloon .. 102,000 ft. 

On and i nder the land 

Highest point on land (Mt. Everest) .. 29,028 ft. 

Tallest stiucture (Empire State Building) 1,472 ft. 

Deepest oil well (Kern County, California) .. 21,480 ft. 

Deepest mine (gold mine, Johannesburgh) .. 9,180 ft. 

Under the F^ea 

Deepe<>t point reached by submarine .. 800 ft. 

Deepest point by man in rubber suit .. 450 ft. 

Deepest point by man in metal suit .. 500 ft. 

Deepest ocean bed in the Pacific Ocean .. 36,640 ft. 

Groatest depth man has reached in the ocean by 

bathycaphe .. .. .. 13,287 ft. 


LARGEST SHIPS 


Queen Elizabeth (Br.) 
Queen Mai3^ (Br.) 

United States (U.S.A.) 
Libcrte (Fr.) 

He de Pb.ince (Fr.) 

Nieuw Amsterdam (Neth.) 
Mauietania (Br.) 

Caronia (Br.) 

Pasteur (Fr.) 

Arcadia (Br.) 

Cosmic (Lib.) 

Crir-toforo Colombo (It.) 
Ibaria (Br.) 


Gross 

Overhall 

Speed 

tons 

length {ft.) 

{knots) 

83,673 

1031.0 

281 

81,237 

1019.5 

28i 

53,329 

« • 

29 

51,839 

936.8 

23i 

44,356 

792.9 

22i 

36,667 

758.5 

211 

35,674 

771.8 

21i 

34,183 

716.0 

22 

30,447 

696.0 


29,734 

721.0 


29,500 

744.0 


29,191 

700.0 


29,614 

718.0 , 



I.ARGEST TANKERS 


George F. Getty (Lib.) .. 52,200 785 

Sinclair Pctrolore (Lib.) .. 56,089 789 

Tidewater (Lib.) .. 52,000 774 

Universe Challenger (Lib.) .. 83,900 

Universe Commander (Lib.) .. 83,900 

Universe Leader (Lib.) .. 83,900 854 


ATLANTIC BLUE RIBAND 


1952 United States (U.S.A.) 51,500 tons 3 days 12 hrs. 12in. 

1952 United States (U.S.A.) 51,500 tons 3 days 10 hrs. 40ra. 
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Atlantic Blue Riband— (Concld.) 


1938 Queen Mary (British) 
1938 Queen Mary (British) 
1937 Normandie (Prance) 
1936 QtLeen Mary (British) 
1936 Queen Mary (British) 
1935 Normandie (France) 


81,237 tons 
81,237 tons 
80,000 tons 
81,237 tons 
81,237 tons 
80,000 tons 


3 days 20 hrs. 42m. 
3 days 21 hrs. 46m. 
8 days 23 hrs. 2m. 

3 days 23 hrs. 67m. 

4 days 0 hrs. 27m. 
4 days 3 hrs. 2m. 


RECORD FLIGHTS AND JUMPS 


Longest flight of Jump of a grass¬ 

homing pigeon 7,200 miles hopper 
Firing range of Record distance of 

average heavy sin jumper 

Gun over 20 miles Longest recorded 

White-faced gib- kick of a football 

bon's leap 40 ft. Record baseball 

throw 


10 ft. 8 in. 
350.95 ft. 

88 yds. 

443 ft. 5i in 


DECORATIONS & MEDALS 


Victoria Cross (Great Britain) 
Iron Cross (Germany) 

Legdon of Honour (France) 
Croix de Guerre (France) 
Victory Medal (U.S.A.) 


Military Cross (Belgium) 

Medal for Valour (Italy) 

Order of the Patriotic War 
(Soviet Union) 

Order of the Rising Sun (Japan) 
Param Vir Chakra (India) 


NATIONAL AND STATE FLOWERS 


China 

• • 

Narcissus. 

Spain 

England 

• • 

Rose. 

U. S. A. 

France 

• • 

Fleur-de-lis, 

Persia 

Germany 

• « 

Cornflower. 

Wales 

Greece 

• a 

Laurel. 

Prussia 

India 

• a 

Lotus. 

Canada 

Ireland 

« a 

Shamrock. 

Egypt 

Italy 

• • 

Lily. 

Holland 

Mexico 

a a 

Cactus. 

Australia 

Switzerland 

a • 

Chrysanthemum 

Denmark 

Japan 

• e 

Edelweiss. 

Spain 

Scotland 

s • 

Thistle. 


.. Pomegranate. 

.. Golden rod. 

.. Rose. 

.. Leek or Daffodils. 
.. Linden. 

.. Maple leaf. 

.. Lotus. 

.. Tulip. 

.. Golden Wattle. 

.. Forget-me-not. 

.. Red carnation. 



WORLD GAZETTEER 

(A BRIEF GUIDE TO THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD) 

ABYSSINIA—An independent empire in East Africa, official 
name Ethioina. The Emperor directly controls the government, 
though there now are a Council of Ministers, a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies. All members are appointed by the monarch. The actual 
form of government is thus the personal rule of the Emperor. 
Eritrea, a country of E. Africa, a former Italian Colony was fede¬ 
rated with IGthiopia in 1952. Area : 395,000 sq. m. Population: 
about 18,000,000. Capital— Adis Ababa. 

AFGHANISTAN—^A mountainous Moslem kingdom lying bet' 
ween Pakistan, Iran and Soviet Union. Afganistan runs all the way 
from Iran eastward to China and forms a long barrier between 
Soviet Union and Pakistan. The Government is constitutional 
monarchy. The supreme legislative power is vested in the Parlia¬ 
ment consisting of the King, a Senate (50 nominated members) and a 
National Assembly (171 elected members). There is also* a 
Grand Assembly summoned on important occasions. The laws 
of Afghanistan are based on the “Shaiiat” or Islamic law and tribal 
custom. The main routes to Pakistan pass through the mountains, 
the chief being Khyber from Kabul and Bolan from Kandahar. The 
country is mountainous and under-developed- It can be reached only 
by a few high passes. There arc no railways and navigable rivers. 
Afgani.stan’s rough mountains have prevented the building of rail¬ 
roads. This has discouraged trade and travel in the country. The 
country is divided into seven major provinces. Each province is 
under a governor. Languages spoken— Pushtu & Pernian. Area: 
270,000 square miles. Population—13,000,000. Capital— Kabul. 

ALBANIA—A mountainous Baltic republic in southern Europe 
bounded by Yugoslavia, Greece and Adriatic Sea, was incorporate 
with Italy in 1939 but now a free republic. Under 1945 constitution, 
Albania has a typical Soviet Government. Supreme power is vested 
in the popularly elected national assembly, to which Iffie Cabinet, 
headed by the premier, is responsible. Area : 10,700 sq. m. Popula¬ 
tion—1,260,000. Capital— Tirana. 

ANDORRA—A small semi-independent republic on the Pranco- 
Spanish border in the E. Pyrenees under the joint suzerainty of France 
and Spain. It ha.s enjoyed undisturbed sovereignty since 1278. 
Area : 175 sq. m. Pop.-^,200. Capital— Andorra. 

ARAB STATES—A peninsula in south-west Asia inhabited by 
Arabs, was a single political until; now comprises the following States 
—Aden Colony (British), Aden Protectorate, Bahrein Islands (Sul¬ 
tanate, Kuwait (Sheikdom), Oman and Masqat (Sultanate), Quatar 
(Sheikdom), Saudi Arabia, (^ngdom), Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms 
Yemen (Kingdom), 
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SauidirArahia —^is the most important State of the peninsula, 
oecupying nearly four-fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. It consists 
of Nejd, Hejaz and its dependencies. The form of Government is a 
hereditary monorchy. An Advisory Council assists the king, while 
legislaiion is entrusted to the Consultative Assembly. The country 
contains the holy places of Islam— Medina where lies the tomb of 
Mohamed and Mecca, the birth place of the Prophet, which contains 
a ^eat mosque. Area: 870,000 sq. m. Population—6,600,000. 
Capitals— Riyadh and Meoett. 

Sheikdom of Kuwait —is an independent Arab Sheikdom. It 
ejrtends along the shore of the Persian Gulf from Iraq to Saudi 
Arabia with an area of 5.800 sq. ni. The principality has one of the 
world's richest oil reserves. Capital —Kvv.Hvif, 

Sultavate of Oman and occupies the mountainous 

eastern corner of Arabia, The Slate is best known for its date 
cultivation. Capital— Mascut. 

Qatar —occupies the whole of the Qatar peninsula in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. It is ruled under British protection by a Sheik. Capital— 
Doha. 

Sheikdoms of Trurial Coast —extend along part of the Gulf of 
Oman and southern coast of Persian Gulf. It i-? ruled by seven semi- 
independent Sheikhs. 

Kingdom of Yemen —is an independent state, occupying the south¬ 
western extremity of Ai’atra. Capital— Taiz. 

Aden —IS a British colony and piotectorato situated on the 
volcanic southern tip of the Arabian peninsula along the Gulf of 
Aden. The 20-odd sultans who rule their respective territories in 
the protectorate are responsible to the British Govemor of Aden. 

Itaherein Islands —These islands form an archipelago in the 
Persian Gulf and arc independent under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. The islands are important for their oil, pearl, fisheries and 
strategic position. Area : 213 sq. m. Capital— Manainah. 

ARGENTINA—Second largest South American Republic. It is a 
Federal Union of nineteen provinces and one federal district. The 
constitution is modelled on that of U.S.A. but each province enjoys a 
large measure of autonomy. The executive is in the hands of the 
President, who selects his Cabinet. The National Congress consists 
of a Senate of 30 members and of a Chamber of Deputies of 158 
members. Argentina is regarded as the most important nation in 
Latin America, besides Brazil. Economically it is the most developed 
of all; it has 43 p.c. of the foreign trade of South America, 54 p.c. 
of all South American railwards and 55 p.c. of all automobiles. 
Argentina is a wo>-ld leader in wheat, cora, flaxseed; alfalfa grown 
for feed to sunporl huge heads of cattle is main crop ; it also leads 
in beef, mutUiii, liides and wool. The language is Spanish. Area: 
1,079,965 sq. m. Pop.—18,379,000. Capital— Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA—is a self-governing member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and is a federal union of eight states— 
Tasmania, Western Australia, Queensland, Northern Territory, South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria and Australian Capital Terri- 
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iory. The government is that ol a Fedexcd Coiiii]iioilwealt}i 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, the exeentive power 
vested in the Sovereign (through^ the^ Governor-General), aa^t^N 
by a Federal Ministry. Australia is primarily an agricultural oou^ 
t^, one of the world's greatest producers of wheat and wool^ bpfl 
industrialisation has been extensive. There is much unique flora, e^^^ 
giant eucalyptus, and fauna, e.g., kangaroo, wallaby and wanflsg^ 
platypus, sping anteater, koala bear and many unusual birds. Wodt^ 
is Australia’s greatest primary industry which produces 27 p.c. of the’ 
world's wool and 67 per cent of its marino wool. Australia‘is al^v 
one of the largest producers of wheat. Area: 3,000,000 sq. m. 
Pop.—8,986,842. Capital— Canberra, '' 

AUSTRIA—is a country of Central Europe between Italy and, 
German Federal Republic. The country liecame a free independent 
nation on the 15th May, 1955 for the first time since German 
troops entered into the country in March 1938. Austriain 
State Treaty S 4 >ncd on May 15, 1955 liberated Austria froip 
seventeen years of foreign occupation, first by the Nazis and then by 
the Allies. The Treaty re-established Austria as “a sovereign te- 
depondent and democratic state with frontiers of Jan. 1, 1938 (befovd' 
Hitler seized the country).” Austria agreed never to form an econon^ 
or political union with Germany. It is a federal republic comprisi^ 
of nine provinces (including Vienna), each of which has its ovj% 
elected assembly for the control of regional affairs. The Natiom^ 
Assembly is elected every four years and has 165 deputies. InA 
head of the state is called the President and the government is led 
a Chancellor. Area : 32,388 sq. m. Pop.—6,908,500. Capital— Vienna^ 

BELGIUM—North-west European Kingdom. Government bl 
consitutional hereditary monarchy with a bicameral legislature 
akting of the King, the Senate, and the House of Deputies. Bel« 
gium is the most densely populated country in Europe. Belgium It 
also a great colonial power; she possesses Belgian Congo in Centr|d 
Africa which is one of the world’s largest copper producers ; the 
greatest producer of radium and also producer of gold and diamond. 
The Belgian Colonial Empire consists of Belgian Congo (Africa) 
and Rnanda-Urundi (U.N. Trust territory). Total area; 11,760 
sq. m. Pop.—8,896,000. Capital— BruaaeU, i 

BHUTAN—Bhutan is a small semi-independent S£ate lying on* 
the south-east slope of the Himalayas, bordered on the north by 
Tibet and on the east, south and west by the Indian Union. Ti|^ 
Inhabitants are Mongolians and follow Buddhism. Agriculture It 
the chief industry. The country is governed by the hereditary king, 
A teeaty signed with India in August, 1949 increased India’s subsidy 
to Bhutan and placed Bhutan’s foreign affairs under Indian control. 
Area : 18,000 sq. m. Pop.—700,000. Capital— Punakha, 

BOLIVIA—South American Republic located in the west central 
portion of the South America. It is the world's greatest producer 
gl tin after Malaya and has also large antimony and silver deposita, 
Bolivia is a Republic, electing by popular vote a President every fmsh* 
years, 927-member Senate every six years and a lll-memb«|f« 
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^ every four yeiirs. The FVeeident appolnle tM 

ei hif cabinet* Area: 416,040 aq* m. Pop.^,0lt4»0^^ 

i M jAiRl far the largreat and the most populous countiT lA 
MBHlr ' '*’**'*"**“ and occupies nearly half of it. Brazil is a federattoa 
Hgpfouiy States, ftve temtories and one federal district. The fbres^ 
H p^is popularly elected for a live-^year term. The National Gou- 
MPW I is eompos^ of two houses—^Ihe Senate and Chamber of Depu* 
nil* Brasil leads the woi'ld in the production of coffee and castor 
liyps pud ranks second in cacoa. The coffee crop represents 
HBlti ipyirters of the world’s supply. The language is Ponujeruese 
muh many dialects. Area: 3<287,842 sq. m. Popv—61,000,000 
de Janerio. 

BI7LCARIA—Balkan Bepublic. The constitution of 1047 mxh 
M^ad after that of Soviet Union provides that the unicameral Na- 
Assembly is the supreme organ of the State. The legislatiaA 
mIi enacted complete state owneishjp or contzol of industry, banking^ 
n^ign and internal trade and collectivization of agneuiture. The 
||M€unbly elects a 15 member piesidium, the President of which 14 
|ps nominal chief of state; governmental administration is carried 
M by the Premier and his cabinet who aie responsible to the Asscsi^ 
Hy. Area ; 42,848 sq. m. Population—7,629,254, Capital—Sej^o, 

^ BURMA—Burma's independence from Great Britain becanab 
pPCctive on Jan 4. 1048. A Constituent Assembly was elsctqd 
^ April 9, 1947 ; and the Constitution adopted on Sept. 24^ 4947,’*^ ThU 
ipnehtation of the government is toward moderate socialism 

g ldaces emphasis on joint government-private enterprise, eicploilg^ 
Iron of natural resources, government ownership of transport UM 
the extension of co-operative enterprises and land 
iiationaiisation. The Constitution provides for a govuziment headed 
py the president, who is elected by the two house/Of'parliament, 
iiieering in a joint session. The Union Parliament ^^elocted for 
^ear terms, consi^^ts of the Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber 
^tionalities. With the Burma proper it has four frontier areas 
m, Kachin, Karen and Karenni States and the Chin Special 
ion. Doe to continued political unrest Karen State was fomudly 
rated in June 1954. The principal productions are teakwood, 
lice, cotton, maize, tobacco, tin, silver and petroleum. The rubies, 
IMIi^hlres and jade found in Burma, are unsurpassed in quality. Tbe 
: 261, 788 sq. miles. Population—19,242,000 (1954). Capital"**^ 
Mstpoon. 

2 CAMBODIA—^It IS a constitutional monarchy in southern Asla^ 
felfth with Vietnam and Laos comprised the former associated states 
^ French Indo-China. It foimally declared its independence from 
j|^?exieh in September 25, 1955. From 1949 to 1964 Cambodia was Ad 
masoclate State of the French Union. It gained its indepei^nee 
19^. Area; 88,780 sq. m. Population—5,500,000. Capital-^ 
Penh. 

,■* CANADA—is an independent and Sovereign member of ^ 
British Commonwealth of Nations with the second conthUDM 
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land area in the world, stretching across the northern part of the 
north American continent. It is a federal union of 10 provinces 
whose powers are laid down in British North America Act of 1867* 
The executive powers rest nominally in the hands of the Governor* 
General who represents the English Queen. Actually Governor- 
General acts only with the advice of the Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet. The Parliament has two houses—a 
Senate and a House of Commons. Canada exports newsprint, wood- 
pulp, wood, fish ami fishery products, aluminium, copper, nickel and 
• gram. Canada leads the world in production of asbestos, nickel and 
platinum ; ranks second in aluminium, gold and zinc and fourth in 
copper and lead. Of special interest is the uranium ore mined lu the ^ 
northern Canada, one of the only two places so far known in the world ‘ 
where raw material for atomic energy can be mined easily. Cana¬ 
dian fishing are among the most extensive and prolific in rtie world. 
It has two official languages, English and French. Area ; 3,845,744 sq. 
miles. P(t])uIation—15,482,000 (1955). Capital— Ottawa. 

(ENTU4L AFRICAN FEDERATION—was established by an 
Act of the British Parliament in 1953, It affects Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia have a Governor, an executive council and a legislature. 
Nayasaland is a protectorate. Under the Constitution of 1963, fede¬ 
ration has a virtual self-governing status and each of the three 
temtories will retain status in local matters. 

CEYLON—The island of Ceylon lies in the Indian Ocean, 13 miles 
off the southern tip of India at its closest point. It is now an indepen¬ 
dent republic wnthin the Commonwealth. The constitution provides 
for a parliament composed of a Senate and a House of Reprsentatives. 
The administration is in the hands of the Cabinet of Ministers headed 
by the Prime Minister and responsible to the legislature. Buddhism 
is the religion of the majority. There are more than 1,610,000 
Hindus. Area : 26,332 sq. m. Population—R,384,000. Capital— 

Colombo. 

CHILE—A democratic State lies on the west coast of South 
America. In Chile, the only natural nitrate in the world is found. 
So sixty per cent of the world’s iodine is obtained as a by-product of 
nitrate processing. World’s second largest copper producer is Chile. 
Official language is Spanish. There is a National Congress consisting 
of a Senate of 45 members elected for eight years and a Chamber of 
Deputies with 347 members, elected for four years. The President 
m elected for six years by direct popular vote. Area ; 290,000 sq. m. 
Population—6,941,000. Capital—Sawfiago. 

CHINA—-China is now divided into two parts with the Republic 
m China limited to Taiwan (Formosa) and the mainland under the 
Communist regime knowrn as People*s Republic of China. 

The NationaJist China is now confined to Formosa since 1950. 
It is an island of 110 miles of the mainland of China. Under the cons¬ 
titution of 1947, the highest state organ is the National Assembly. 
It is the soyer^gn organ of the people. The Assembly elects Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President for a term of 6 years. The organs of the 

6 
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sovemment include Executive yuan (cabinet) whose members headed 
by the Premier are appointed by the President with the concunrance 
of the Legislative yuan ; and the Legislative yuan, when the Assembly 
is not in session, has ultimate control over the cabinet. 

The People’s Bepublic of China which controls the entire main¬ 
land was proclaimed m Peiping (Peking) on September 1949 after 
tho defeat of the Nationalist armies under Ghiang Kai-shek. The 
communist set up a soviet-type government. The People’s Eepublie 
and the Soviet Union signed a 30-year treaty of fiiendship and mutual 
aid on February 14, 1950. The Constitution of the People’s Republic 
adopted by the National People’s Congiess on Sept. 1954 established 
the Congress as the highest organ of State power. Executive power 
is vested in the Chau man or President elected for 4-year term by the 
Congress. He appoints the Premiei and his cabinet. The Cabinet 
is the highest admmistiative oigan Effective control is exercised by 
the Central Committee of the Chinese f’ommunifat Party. Capital— 
Peking, 

COLOMBIA—South Ameiican Republic lies in the extreme 
north-west of South Ameiica, having a coast line on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Area: 447,636 sq. in. Pop.—12,667,070. 
Capital— Bagota. 

COSTA RICA—^is an independent republic in the southern part 
of Centra] America between Necaragua and Panama. The (govern¬ 
ment of Costa Rica is republican, democratic and representative. 
Government functions are exercised through four semi-independent 
but interrelated branches : the Executive, the Legislative (Single 
Chamber), Judiciary and the Electoral Organisation. Area : 23,420 
sq. m. Pop.—1,000,000. Capital —San Jose 

CUBA—An independent Central American State, is the largest 
island in the West Indies. It is the largest cane-sugar producer in the 
world. Tobacco ranks second in importance. The constitution is 
modelled on that of the U.S.A. and provides for a President, a Vice- 
President, a Senate and a House of Representatives. Area . 46,736 
sq. m. Pop.—6,832,277. Capital— Havana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA—A central European republic formed in 
1918 as one of the succession states of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire ; it then comprised Bohemia, Moiavia with Austrian Silesia, 
Slovakia and Ruthema. Ruthema was, however, ceded to Russia in 
1946 . In 1948 , after the establishment of the People’s ^public, the 
old provinces were abolished and the country was divided into 
19 legions. It has a Soviet-type constitution, promulgated on June 
8, 1948, There is a unicameral Parliament, the supreme organ of 
t^e State with control over Courts and Civil Service. Th^ 
government is headed by the Piesident, elected by Parliament for a 
seven-year term and the Prime Minister and his cabinet, who axe ap¬ 
pointed by the President but are responsible to the Parliament. The 
eonstitation contains guarantees of civil liberties and provides tiiat 
the state shall conduct all economic activity in the public intor^ 
on the basis of single economic plan. Czechoslovakia possesses one 
of ttie richest territories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
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veaources and industrial development. Area: 49,380 sq. in. Pop«M» 
13,272000. Capital.— Prc^gue (Praha). , 

DENMARK—Denmark is a constitutional monarchy—the oldest 
kingdom of Europe. The Danish Parliament (the Fotketing) has 179 
members. Since 1916, women enjoy political rights equally with metu 

Agriculture is all-out importance to the Danish economy. Farm* 
products (butter, bacon, cheese, eggs) are Denmark’s most important 
export articles. Industry and handicrafts employ more workers than 
agriculture and Denmark has developed a substantial export bl 
machinery of many kinds, manufactured consumers goods, ete* 
Denmark’s foreign trade is the largest in the world per head of popu* 
lation. Denmark’s social services are highly developed. Greenland 
world’s largest island, is a part of Denmark. Size : 840,000 sq. miles; 
population 24,000. Area of Denmark : 17,115 sq. miles ; Population; 
4,281,276 (1950), Capital— Copenhagen. 

DOMINICIAN REPUBLICS—^An independent Central American 
State, sharing th Caribbean island of Hispaniola with Haiti. It 
Jies cast of Cuba between the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea. 
It IS governed by President and a Congress consisting of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies. Area 19,322 sq. m. Pop.—^2,^8,600 
Capital— Cuidad Trujillo. 

EGYPT—^An independent republic of N.-E. Africa since 1953. It 
is the largest and the most influential of Arab States. Egypt was a 
semi-independent state with a hereditary Khedive under Turkish sove« 
reignty from 1841-1916. From 1882 it was occupied by British 
troops and was under British administration. In 1914 a British 
protectorate was declared. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
reco^ised Egyptan sovereignty but gave to the United Kingdom 
the right to maintain a garrison on the Suez Canal, to use Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases and to move troops across Egypt in case 
of war or threat of war ; Sudan was to remain an Anglo-Egyptan 
Condominium under joint administration. There was growing di^ 
content in Egypt over the presence of foreign troops and also witB 
the economic structure of the country with the result that King 
Parouk had to abdicate in 1962. The Egyptan treaty of 1936 with 
U. K. was terminated in 1954, it being a^eed that all ^British forces 
were to leave the zone by June 1966. (Jeneral M.* Naguib was 
President and Prime Minister from 1950 to 1954 when he was accused 
of concentrating all powers in his own hands and was relieved of all 
his posts. Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser became Prime Minister and 
I^esident in 1966. Egypt has been the leader of the Arab. League 
since its formation in 1954. In 1958 Egypt has joined with Syria to 
form United Arab Republic. Area : 386,198 sq. m. Pop.—23,410,000 
Capital— Cairo. 

EQUADOR—Republic in the Pacific coast of South America. 
Equador is the world’s chief source of the supply of balsa, a light 
wood. It exports more bananas than any other country. Area: 
116,270 sq. m. Population—3,777,000. Capital—Quito. 

EL SALVADOR—is the smaHest of the six Central Amerlean BA* 
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publics and the only one without an Atlantic Sea coast. Area : $,269 
84* m. Population—^2,268,000, Capital— San Salvador, 

FINLAND—Republic in N.-W. Europe, declared an independent 
State in 1917 ; fringed by islands and dotted with lakes, the State 
uras an autonomous Russian State, but proclaimed an independent 
State in July 29, 1917 and a republic in 1919. Under the constitution 
there is a single Chamber composed of 200 members, elected by 
universal suffrage. The legislative power is vested in the Chamber 
and the President. The highest executive power is held by the 
President who is elected for a period of six years. One of the chief 
occupations in Finland is lumbering : articles made from wood 
i^ude matches, constructional timber, paper and cellulose. The Pre¬ 
sident is chosen for a term of six years. Area : 130,165 sq. m. 

Pop.—4,288,000 Capital— Helsinki. 

FKAMCE—Republic of Western Europe bordering on Spain in 
tile S.-W. Italy, Switzerland and Germany in the E., Belgium and 
Luxemburg in the N.-E., and facing the Mediterranean, Atlantic 
Ocean and English Channel on the S., W. and N. respectively. 
The Constitution of the Fourth Republic came into force in Dec 1946 
and vested the Government in the National Assembly elected by the 
universal suffrage, and the Council of the Republic. Both Chambers 
are elected on a territorial basis : the National Assembly diiectly by 
universal suffrage, the Council of the Republic indirectly by the 
Councils of the communes and departments of Metropolitan France, 
Algeria and the overseas territories. The President of the Republic 
is chosen at a joint sitting of both houses He appoints the President 
of the Council of Ministers (Prime Minister). 

French Union—This is an association of all French overseas 

S Msessions and metropolitan France, established under the Constitu- 
on of the Fourth Republic in 1946. It has a President who is the 
President of the R^ublic, a High Council which was to include a 
delegation of the French Government and representatives of the 
Associate States and an Assembly of the representatives of the entire 
Union. The function of the High Council is to advise and assist the 
French Government in the management of the Union. Its powers 
are almost negligible. Area : 212,659 sq. m. Population—43,787,000. 
Capital— Pans. 

FORMOSA— A large island off the south-eastern coast of China. 
Jt was a part of Chinese Empire but occupied by Japan. In the 
second World War, United States and U, K. promised to restore this 
island to China. In 1945 China led by Chiang Kai-shek was allowed 
to occupy and administer the island. When in 1949 the Communist 
Party in China became the ruling power, Chiang was forced to flee 
to Formosa where he established the so-called Nationalist Government 
of China with the support of U.S. In spite of the repeated protest of 
the People’s Republic of China, U. S. declared that any invasion of 
this island or of nearby islands would have to get past the U. S. 
Seventh Fleet. U, K. has given de jure recognition to the Chinese 
People’s Republic but U. S. recognises only the Government of Chiang 
Kai-fihek. i^e island is maintained by the unlimited military aid 
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of U. S. A. Area : 13,890 sq. m. Population—7,691,298. Capital^ 

Tmpeu 

GERMANY—After the fall of Germany in the World War 
for the purposes of contiol, Germany was divided in 1945 into four 
national occupation zones, each headed by a military governor assist^ 
by appropriate supervisory and operating staff. Efforts to unif^y 
Germany were totally unsuccessful, and the western powers were 
unable to agree with U S.S R. on any fundamental issue. So on 
May 31, 1948 U. S, Britain, Prance and Benelux countries agreed to 
set up a German State comprising the three western zones. 

The Federal Republic of Germany came into formal existence on 
September 1, 1949 when Allied High Commission transferred to it the 
administration of the U. S., British and French Zones of occupation 
of Germany. On May 23, 1949 the German Constituent Assembly 
at Bonn enacted the constitution for Western Germany. 

By the constitution, Republic was given full legislature, executive 
and judicial powers, but not in respect of such matters as armamentir 
reparations, decartelization, foreign affairs, the admission of refugees 
and other matters. The London and Paris agreements were ratified 
by the three occupying powers on 5th May, 1966. Under the Agree-* 
ments the Republic attained full sovereignty and independence, though 
American, British and French Forces were given permission to remmn 
on German territory. Under the constitution, there is a Federal 
Diet elected by the universal suffrage for a term of four years and 
a Federal Council. Area: 95,724 sq. m. Population—53,500,000. 
Capital— Bonn. 

German Democratic Republic comprises Soviet zone of occupa¬ 
tion of Eastern Germany It was proclaimed on Oct. 7, 1949 with 
its seat at Berlin on the basis of a Constitution adopted on May 39, 
1949 by a People's Congress. The Constitution is Soviet in nature. 
Under a treaty between the German Democratic Republic and the 
U.S S R. in 1956, the Republic became a Sovereign State and was 
given complete freedom to decide all questions concerning its internal 
and foreign policy. Area: 42,112 sq. m. Population—18,000,000. 
Capital~B<.Wm. 

GHANA—On March 6, 1957, Ghana (former Gold Coast State) 
became an independent State within Brtish Commonwealth. It is 
composed of former British Gold Coast with its outlying territories 
of Ashanti and Northern Territories and British Togoland. It is 
situated in western Africa. Under a constitution Ghana has a Par¬ 
liament, a Cabinet and a Govcrner-General representing the Crown. 
Area ; 91,843 sq. miles. Population—4,691,000. Capital —Accra 

GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND—The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland comprising EhiglamL 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Island of Man and the Channel 
Islands,^ lies on the north-west comer of Europe. Parliament is the 
legislative governing body for the United Kingdom with certain 
powers over the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. It 
consists of two houses — the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. United Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy with s 
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gaeen and a Parliament. Supreme legislative power is vested in 
parliament. The executive power of the Grown is exercised by the 
Cabinet headed by tiie Prime Minister. Great Britain is second only 
to U.SJ1.. among the industrial nations of the world. Most im« 
portent manufacture is heavy goods, such as machinery, tools, bridges 
and locomotives, ^ea : 94,300 sq. m. Population—61,113,000. Capi¬ 
tal— London, 


GUATEMALA—Republic of Central America. Area : 42,042 
aq. m. Pop.—8,349,000. Capital— Gvatemala, 

GREECE—^is an independent South European State located at 
Balkan peninsula, stretching down into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Greece is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. Nominal executive 
power is vested in the King but the Government is administered by 
the Council of Ministers, headed by the Premier who must enjoy 
the ^ Assembly's confidence. Area : 51,246 sq. m. Pop.—8,150,000. 
Capital— A them. 

HAITI—^It occupies the western third of the island known as 
Hispaniola, the second largest of the Greater Antilles lying between 
Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico on the east. It is the only 
Negro Republic with western hemisphere. Area: 10,714 sq. m. 
Pop.—3410 d, 000 Capital— Port-au-Vrince. 

HONDURAS—^Republic of Central America on Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The chief commercial activity is the cultivation of 
bananas and coconuts on the Atlantic coast. Bananas constitute 
about sixty per cent of the total value of the exports. Area : 43,227 sq. 
m. Population—1,608,000. Capital— Tegucigalpa. 

HUNGARY—European Republic formed out of Austro-Hun- 
gray; it is the abode of the Magyars. The Soviet type of constitu¬ 
tion was adopted by the Parliament on August 18 , 1949 which ^ 
dared Hungary to be a People's Republic’. The supreme organ of 
state control was declared to be the Parliament with Deputy elect¬ 
ed for 4 years by direct vote. When Parliament is not in session, 
power is exercised by the Presidium headed by the Chairman. Exe¬ 
cutive power is vested in the Cabinet headed by the Premier. Hun¬ 
gary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of the largest in the world. 
Area : 36,902 sq. m. Population—^9,700,000. Capital— Budapest, 


ICELAND—^Island in the North-Atlantic Ocean, now Republic ; 
it is close to the Arctic circle in the North Atlantic ; constitutionally, 
the President is elected for four years by impular vote. Executive 
TOwer of the State resides in the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 
The Althing is composed of two houses. Iceland has no army or 
navy but under NATO and a 1961 agreement, U.S.A. maintains 
on the island army, navy and air forces. Area : 39,758 sq. m. Pop.— 
162,000. Capital— Reykjavik, 

INDIA—It is now an independent Republic since 1950. The domi¬ 
nion is one of the largest and richest nations in the world. Area: 
1,221.889 sq. m. Pop.—366,891,624. Capital —New Delhi. 

IRELAND—^is now a sovereign independent and democratic 
State from 1949 and the constitution affirms the right of the Irish 
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nation to choose its own form of government; to determine its rda^ 
tions with other nations and to develop its life in accordance with Un 
own genius and traditions. The head of the State is the President 
elected by the direct vote for 7 years. The Parliament consists of the 
Dail Eireann elected by the universal suffrage and proportional re# 
presentation and the Senate of 60 members. Area : 27,137 sq. m. 
Pop.—^2,895,000. Capital— Dublin. 

INDONESIA—is a republic of S. E. Asia comprising territory 
formerly known as the Dutch East Indies. Indonesia comprises 
four large islands of Java, Sumatra, most of Borneo and Celebes, 
fifteen minor islands including Madura, the Moluccas and Bali and 
thousands of small ones. Ninety per cent of the population are 
muslims. Indonesia is one of the richest countries in natural resour¬ 
ces. There are vast supplies of tin, oil and coal, and sizable deposits 
of bauxite, manganese, copper, nickel, gold and silver. It is the prin¬ 
cipal producer of petrolium in the Far East and rivals Malaya in its 
output of rubber and tin. It also exports coffee, tea, sugar, 
copra and rice. Until March 1942, Indonesia was a Netherland 
overseas territory. Following Japanese Military occupation (1942-46), 
Indonesian Nationalists pioclaimed a republic on Aug. 17, 1954. Four 
yeais intermittent wai^are between Netherlands and Indonesian 
forces were terminated by agreements signed on Nov. 2, 1949 tranter- 
ring sovereignty. Over all Indonesia, except Netherlands New Guinea, 
a new Interim Government known as Republic of the United Statds 
of Indonesia was established. On July 1950 member states agreed 
to form a strongly centralised Government and accordingly a Unita¬ 
rian state with an amended constitution was proclaimed and its name 
was changed to Republic of Indonesia. The Netherlands-Indonesia 
Union with Netherlands Queen at its head created in 1949 began to 
dissolve by Aug 10, 1945, when new protocols governing future rela¬ 
tionship were signed. Legislative power is in the hands of a House of 
Reprcsex^tives numbering about 212. Area: 735,865 sq. m. Popula¬ 
tion—81,000,000. Capital— Jakarta. 

IRAN—Kingdom of Western Asia, also known as Persia. Iran 
is a constitutional monarchy. Executive power is exercised by a 
Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister who is appointed by the Shah 
and is responsible to the Majlis (Parliament) which hatf 186 ptmu- 
larly-elected members. The Shah has power to dissolve the Ma^. 
Iranian oil field in the south-west territory at the head of the Persian 
Gulf is the richest single field in existence. Area : 628,000 sq. m. 
Population—19,000,000. Capital—Teferow. 

ISRAEL—The Jewish State in Palestine was established in 1948 
in fulfilment of the aspirations of Zionism and following a decision 
of U.N. Assembly on the partition of Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs. Israel is a democratic State. It occupies the major portion 
of Palestine. It lies on the western edge of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. On Nov. 2, 1917, British Government made a 
declaration, known as Balfour DeeUvration, which viewed with favour 
the, establishment in Palestine of a home for the Jewish people* 
This principle was incorporated in the mandate to Britain which 
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came into force in 1923. The British mandate on Palestine ended 
at mid-nigrht on May 14, 1948 when the Jewish National Council pro¬ 
claimed a Jewish State of Israel. This led to the war against Israel 
by Arab States. But armistice agreement was signed under TJ.N. 
auspices which left Israel as an independent State. The declaration 
independence of the Jewish National Council on May 14, 1948 
stated that the new nation would be “based on the precepts of liberty, 
justice and peace taught by the Hebrew prophets.” Israel is a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. Supreme authority is vested in one Chamber 
Parliament called the ‘Knesset* (Assembly) with 120 members. The 
cabinet is responsible to the Knesset and holds office as long as it 
enjoys the conndence of the Knesset. Area ; 8,048 sq. m. Population— 
1,872,000 Capital-—Jerttsoiew. 

IRAQ—Arab Kingdom in the Middle East; formerly known as 
Mesopotamia ; now one of the states lying between Arabia and Iran, 
created as a result of World War I when under the treaty of Lous- 
ann*» (1923), Turkey renounced the sovereignty over Mesopotamia. 
A revolution took place in July 1958 when the monarchy was over¬ 
thrown and Iraq was declared a republic. Iiaq consists of rolling 
parched plains with Tigris and Euphrates cutting green swaths 
through the colourless terrain. Iraq is one of the great oil- 
producing countries of the world. Oil revenues represent more than 
one-third of the national income. Other products are wheat, barley, 
beans, rice and eighty per cent of world's dates. Area : 172,000 

sq. m. Population—6,600,000. Capital— Bagdad. 

ITALY—Republic of Europe stretching from the Alps south¬ 
east into the Mediterranean with the islands of Sicily, Sardania, Elba 
and 70 smaller ones ; under Italy*s new Constitution of 1948 the 
State is described as a “democratic republic founded on work.** 
The President is elected for seven years by Parliament in joint 
eession with regional delegates. The Cabinet headed by the 
Premier and nominated by the President, must enjoy the confidence of 
Parliament which is composed of the Chamber of Deputies popularly 
elected for a five-year term and the Senate. Italy is ordinarily the 
world’s largest producer of mercury ; it is also an important producer 
of sulphur. Area : 117,471 sq. m. Population—48,223,000.Capital 
— Rome. 

JAPAN—Island empire of Asia, is situated in the North Pacific 
Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia. It consists of four main 
islands : Honshu (mainland), Hokaido, Kyushu and Shikoku. It waa 
under the control of Allied powers upto 1951. The new constitution 
effective on May 3, 1957, made drastic changes in Japan's political 
system. The Emperor retains only ceremonial functions and the ex¬ 
ecutive power is vested in the cabinet, headed by the premier and 
collectively responsible to the Diet. Law-nmking power is solely 
vested in the Diet, composed of two houses—House of IB^presentatives 
popularly elected and House of Councillors. A bill of rights guaran¬ 
tees certain basic liberties. 

On Sept. 8, 1961, 48 nations signed a treaty of peace with Japan 
restoring Japan's sovereign equal status in the community of nations. 
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On the same day U.S. and Japan si^ed a bi-lateral defence agreement* 
Area : 142,644 sq. m. Population— 89 , 269 , 278 . Capital—ToAcio. 

JORDAN (Hashemite Kingdom of)—was formerly known M 
Trans-Jordan, is an independent state of western Asia; formerly ai^ 
Arab State in the Palestine mandate. Conquered from the Turks by 
the British in World War I, Jordan was separated from the Palestine 
Mandate in 1920 and placed in 1921 under the rule of Abdulla ibn 
Hussain. In 1923 Britain recognised Jordon’s independence, subject 
to the mandate. During World War 11, Jordan co-operated com¬ 
pletely with Biitain. On March 22, 1946, Britain abolished the 
mandate and recognised the full and complete independence of Jordan. 
Under the new constitution of 1962, legislative power is vested 
in Parliament. Area : 37,700 sq. m. Population—1,500,000. Capital-— 
Amman, Jerusalem. 

KOREA—East Asiatic country on a peninsula between Manchth 
ria and Japan. It was a vassal of China for 500 years and was annex¬ 
ed by Japan in 1910. During the Woild War II at the Cairo Confer¬ 
ence in 1953, the Allied poweis agreed that Korea should be free and 
independent. After the end of the World War II, at the Postsdam 
Confeience in 1945, the 38th Parallel of latitude was designated as 
the line dividing the Soviet and the American occupation. All 
the efforts to unite these two parts of Korea failed. South Korea 
formed the Republic of Koiea in May 1948 when USA. handed over 
the Government to them. On May 1, 1958 the communists formed 
the Peopled Democratic Republic of Korea in North Korea with the 
capital at Pyongyang. On June 25, 1950 North Korean Army invaded 
South Korea. The U. N. Secuiity Council demanded the immediate 
withdrawal of the North Korea Army. U.S A. entered the war ia 
suppoit of South Korea Army. The truce talks between the parties 
continued in 1952 and 1953 amid sporadic hostilities. An armistice 
was signed finally at Panmunjom on July 27, 1953. The armistice 
contemplated an international political conference on the status of 
Korea but negotiations for arranging it broke down. The question 
was discussed without result at the Geneva Conference on Par 
Eastern problems (April 26—^June 19, 1954). 

South Korea is a republic with legislative powers Vested in a 
bicameral parliament and executive power in a popularly elected 
President and a cabinet headed by a premier. North Korea is a 
typical Soviet State under the constitution adopted on Sept. 2, 1948* 

LAOS—An independent State, formeily belonged to the French 
Union It is situated in the north-west Indo-China The King is the 
head of the State and supreme religious authority. Legislature is 
the National Assembly. Area : 89,000 sq. m. Population—3,000,000. 
Capital— I/uang Prabang. 

LEBANON—The Republic of Tiobanon is in the Levant. It 
occupies a stiip of land along the Mediterranean coast, sandwich^ 
between Israel in the south and Syria in the north and east^ This 
Arab State was formed from the five former Turkish Empire districts 
of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South Lebanon, Beirut and 
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Bekaa. Along with Syria, it became an independent State in 1920, 
Both were administer^ under French Mandate till 1941. Lebanon 
is a free democratic country with a popularly elected Government. 
It is governed by a President elected by Parliament for a six-year 
term and a cabinet of ministers appointed by the President but res¬ 
ponsible to Parliament, which has 44 members with a population of 
less than 1.5 million. Lebanon is the smallest Arab State. The popu¬ 
lation of the Arab State is half Chxistian and half Moslem. Area : 
4*000 sq. m. Pop.—1,450,000. Capital— Beirut. 

LIBERIA—^Independent Negro Republic of West Africa on the 
Guinea Coast. Liberia was founded in 1820 by the American Coloni- 
Nation Society as a country for freed slaves from U.S.A. and became 
Independent republic in 1847. The government is modelled after that 
of the United States. Area : 43,000 sq. m. Population—^2,760,000. 
Capital— Monrovia. 

LIECHTENSTEIN—^is an independent Alpine principality bet¬ 
ween Austria and Switzerland. The constitution of 1921 provides 
for a legislature of 15 members elected by direct universal suffrage. 
Area : 62 sq. m. Pop.—14,767. Capital— Vaduz. 

LIBYA—Kingdom of North Africa comprising Tripolitania* 
Cj^cnaica and Fezzan with a Mediterranean coastline of nearly 1000 
miles between Egypt and Tunisia and stretching appoximately the 
same distance south to the Sahara. In 1912 an Italo-Turkish war 
left Libya in Italian hands. After the Italian defeat of 1943, Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica remained under British and Fezzan under French 
military government. In comformity with a resolution of the 
General Assembly of U.N. on Nov. 21, 1949, Libya became on Dec. 24* 
1961 the first independent state created by the United Nations. Libya 
has a federal form of government and a hereditary monarchy. 
Government is by a two-chamber Parliament. Area : 679,358 sq. m. 
Population—1,340,000. Joint capitals— Tripoli and Bengali. ^ 

LUXEMBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF—Luxemburg is a European 
Grand Duchy situated between Germany, Belgium and France. It 
was given its present rank as principality by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1816. Area : 999 sq. m. Pop.—312,000. Capital— Luxemburg. 

MALAYA, FEDERATION OF—The Federation of Malaya be¬ 
came a limited constitutional monarchy and dominion within British 
Commonwealth, which was effective on August 31, 1957. It is the 
only free nation in the Commonwealth other than Great Britain to 
have its own monarch. It is composed of sovereign Malaya States 
and the former British Straits Settlements colonies of Penang Island 
and Malacca occupying the Malaya Peninsula in South-East Asia. 
The States included in the Federation are—^Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, Pahang, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trengganu* 
Malacca and Penang. The Federation is largely a producer of raw 
materials, chief of which are tin, rubber, palm and cocoanut oil, copra. 
The world’s richest source of tin centres in Perak, supplying about 
one-third of the world’s, total. The legislative authority is vested in 
a Parliament consisting of the Supreme Head of the State, a Senate 
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and a House of Representatives. Area : 60,690 sq. miles. Popular 
tion^,262,000 Capital —Kiiala Lampwr, 

MEXICO—Federal democratic republic of 29 states, 2 terri* 
tories and the federal district of Mexico city. President is elected foi^ 
six years and is ineligible to succeed himself, governs with a cabinet 
of his appointed mimsters. The Federal Congress has two houses— 
Chamber of Deputies and Senate, Mexico has a great mineral wealth 
and produces petroleum, silver, gold, copper, lead, quicksilver, iron 
and coal. She is the world leader for the production of silver, sisal, 
hemp and chicle for chewing gum. Area : 760,375 sq. m. Popula¬ 
tion—30,538,000. Capital— Mexico City, 

MONACO—A tiny independent principality in the south of 
France ; is located on the Mediterranean with land frontiers, joining 
France at eveiy point. It is noted for an exceptionally mild ^imate 
and magnificent scenery. It is the smallest State in the world. Area ; 
0.50 sq. m. Pop.—^20,422. Capital— Monaco. 

MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC—is also known as Outar 
Mongolia. In 1916 Mongolia threw off its allegiance to China and hf 
a treaty was recognised as an autonomous republic. Negotiations 
with Russia after 1917 revolution led to an alliance and by treaty, 
U.S.S.R. acknowledged the sovereignty of China over Outer Mongolia* 
but by the Russian-Chinese treaty of August 25, 1945 China recog¬ 
nised the complete independence of Mongolia. The Government of 
the republic is strikingly similar to the Soviet system. The Parlia¬ 
ment is elected by universal suffrage and from which is drawn a seven 
member Presidium. Area : 1,750,000 sq. m. Pop. about 4,000,000. 
Capital— Ulan Bator. 

MOROCCO—one of the Barbary States, is situated in the north¬ 
west of African continent. The Empire theoretically was an abeolute 
monarchy, but the country was divided into three zones—the 
Frenchf the Spanish and the International Tangier Zone. The coun¬ 
try m effect was partitioned and subjected to foreign rule from 1912 
to 1956. As a result of a Protectorate Treaty with France in 1912 
and a Convention between France and Spain in 1912, the country was 
divided into French and Spanish Spheres of influence, known respec¬ 
tively as French Morocco and Spanish Morocco. In 1923 the city of 
Tangier \dth a small enclave in Spanish Morocco was neutralized 
and demilitarised. After a lengthy period of unrest, French Govern¬ 
ment was forced in 1956 to recognise Morocco as an independent 
sovereign State and Spanish Government agreed in 1966 that 
Spanish Morocco was an integral part of the Morocco State and oik 
May 1956 the Tangier International Control Committee agreed to thfi> 
integration of Tangier with the rest of Morocco. Area :172,1(H 
sq. m. Pop.—8,620,006. Capital— Rabat. 

NEPAL—^A land-locked country lying between India and Tibet. 
It occupies slopes of the Himalayas, bound in the north by Tibet, 
south and west by India and east by Sikkim and BongaL 
Nepal has two great distinctions of containing Mt. Everest, 29,028 
(ft), the tallest mountain peak of the world and some of the toughest 
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fighting men in the world—Gorkhas. After a revolution in I960, a 
representative government has been established in 1960 with Kmg 
as constitutional head. The traditional supreme authority of the 
Prime Minister no longer exists. Area : 64,000 sq. m. Pop.--^,431,647 
Capital— Katm andu. 

NETHERLANDS—Kingdom in North Western Europe. It is a 
eonstitutional and hereditary monarchy. Executive power is vested 
exclusively in the sovereign while the legislative power vests with 
the sovereign and Two-Chamber legislature. The sovereignty over 
former Netherlands Indies was transferred to the Republic of 
Indonesia excepting Netherlands New Guinea in 1949. Area : 12,850 
aq. m. Population—10,956,251. Capital— Amsterdam. 

NICARAGUA—is the largest central American Republic lying 
between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Area : 57,146 sq m. 
Pop.—1,245,000. Capital— Managtia. 

- NEW ZEALAND—A dominion of the British Commonwealth in 
the south-west Pacific Ocean. The dominion consists of North Island 
and South Island. Stewart Island. Chatham Islands and some small 
Pacific Islands. The executive authority is vested in the Governor- 
General who must act on the advice of an Executive Council appointed 
from a House of Representatives of 80 members. Area : 103,939 sq. 
mile. Population—2,153,356. Capital— Wellington. 

NORWAY—Kingdom of north Europe. Norway is a constitu¬ 
tional and hereditary monarchy with succession in direct male line. 
It is a constitutional and hereditary monarchy. Legislative power is 
vested in the Storting (Parliament) with 150 members. They choose 
one quarter of their number to form the Lagting (upper house), the 
other three-quarters forming the Edelsting (lower chamber). Eim- 
eutive power is vested in the King acting through the Cabinet 
(Statsraad) comprising the Prime Minister and at least seven minis¬ 
ters. Norway is one of the grreatest seafaring nations and its merchant 
marine is the third largest in the world. In the North Cape area is 
the phenomenon known as midmght sun. The sun does not set from 
the middle of May until the end of July, nor does it rise above the 
horizon approx, from Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. Varicoloured Northern 
Lights are visible in winter. Forests cover nearly one-fourth of the 
area They are the principal sources of wealth, and the paper and 
wood pulp industries flourish. Area :125,064 sq. m. Pop.-^,370,009. 
Capital— Oslo. 

PAKISTAN—A new Muslim State was formed by the 

S artition of India on August 14, 1947. It is the world’s largest 
[uslim State. Under its new constitution, it is an “Islamic 
Republic” where the laws should be framed according to 
Quoranic principles. It is divided into two parts : Western part is 
made up of Baluchistan, Sind and N. W. F. Province and the western 
part of the Punjab, princely State of Bhawalpur and a few other 
small muslim states which have now been formed into one unit 
state, while Eastern part consists of the Eastern half of 
Bmiigal and the Sylhet district of Assam. Over half of the 
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popalatioii is concentrated in East Bengal which contains only 16 p4h 
of the total area. Area: 364,737 sq. m. Pop.—83,603,000 
Capital— Karachi, 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF—^It occupies the entire Isthmus of 
that name connecting Central and South America and separating tbs 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. It stretches 460 miles. Panama 
Canal is the country's big ecommic asset. On Nov. 18, 1903 Panama 
granted the canal zone to the U.S. by treaty. Panama canal zone is 
governed by the canal zone government and operated by the Panama 
Canal Company, both set up on 1 July, 1961. The Secretary of the 
U.S. Army holds all the shares of the Company. Area ; 28,670 sq. m. 
Pop.—934,000. Capital— Panama. 

PARAGUAl—South American Republic situate between Argen¬ 
tina, Bolivia and Brazil. Since the adoption of the 1940 consutu- 
tion, Paraguay is a semi-authontanan republic. Area : 167,000 sq. 
m. Pop.—1,001,00. Capital— Asuncion. 

PERU—Maritime Republic situated on the Pacific coast of 
South America. Under Ihe Constitution, the President is elected for 
SIX years by direct popular vote. The Congress consists of a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Each House being elected for six 
;^ears. Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks fourth in world 
in silver production and mines about 25 p.c. of the world’s vanadium. 
Area : 614,059 sq. m. Population—9,651,000. Capital— Lima, 

PHILIPPINES—IS the largest island ^oup m the Malaya 
Archipelago. It is an archipelago of approximately 7,083 island 
lying about 500 miles off the south-east coast of Asia. 
The largest islands are Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, Negros, and Pala* 
wan. The independence of the Philippines was proclaimed on July 
4, 1946 in accordance with the Act passed in the American Congress in 
1934. The Philippines have a republican form of Government based 
on that of the United States. Executive power is exercised by the 
President popularly elected for a 4-year term and assisted by a 
Cabinet appointed by him. The popularly elected Cong^ress has two 
houses—the Senate with 24 members and the House of Representa¬ 
tives with not more than 120 members. The chief agricultural 
products are unhusked rices, manila hemp, sugar-cane^ com and 
tobacco. The principal export fruit in the pineapple. Area ; 116,600 
sq. m. Pop—22,266,300. Capital— Quezon City, 

^ POLAND—^is a communist Republic of Central Europe known as 
Polish People’s Republic. Poland’s new constitution describes 
Poland as a people’s republic in which the highest authority is the 
Sejm, elected for 4.year terms by direct secret ballot. The Sejm 
elects a Council of State and a Council of Ministers. In most respects 
it follows the pattern set by the U.S.S.R. constitution of 1936. The 
office of the President has been abolished and the Council of State is 
the highest organ of the government. Area: 120,310 sq. m. 
Population—28,070,000. Capital— Warsaw, 

PORTUGAL—is a Republic of S.-W. Europe occupying the wes¬ 
tern part of the Iberian Peninsula, bounded on the noilh and east by 
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Spain and on the south and west by the AtUmtie Ocean. Under the 
constitution of 1938 revised in 1951^ Portu^ is a Unitary Corporative 
republic. The President is elected popiuarly for a torm of seven 
years. It has a National Assembly of 120 members for a term of 4 
years. There is also a Corporative Chamber which handles economic 
and social matters and advises National Assembly. Area : 34,466 
sq, m. Pop.—8,837,000. Capital— Lisbon^ 

RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION OF—The 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland comprising the self-governing 
Colony of Southern Rhodesia and the Protectorates of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into being in 1953. The Federation is 
not a full member of the Commonwealth, since legislation in certain 
fields must be reserved for British Royal Assent which involves consi¬ 
deration by United Kingdom Ministers, and the United Kingdom 
government also retains ultimate responsibility for external affairs. 
There is a Federal Assembly of 59 members. The Queen of England 
is represented in the Federation by a Govemei-General. Principal 
exports are copper, asbestos, gold, tobacco and tea. Area : 487,640 
sq. m. Pop.—376,750,000. Capital— Salisbary. 

RUMANIA—Independent Republic of the Balkans ; according 
to new Constitution of 1948, Rumania is a “People’s Unitary and In¬ 
dependent State”. It is socialistic in nature. The highest authority 
-of the Government is Grand National Assembly. Virtually all the 
powers formerly vested in the King are exercised by a 19-member 

g residium of the National Assembly; certain area has been ceded to 
ussia. Area ; 92,000 sq, m. Pop.—17490,000. Capital— BiMsharcst. 

SAN MARINO—^Independent republic bounded by Italian 
territory, l 3 dng some 12 miles S.-W. of Rimini. It claims 
to be the oldest state of Bttrope being founded in the 4th 
century and is one of the world’s smallest states. San Marino, the 
capital, is situated on a spur of the Apennines. Government is by a 
council of 60 and the Stete is under Italian protection. Area : 38 
sq. m. Population—14,000. 

SOUTH AFRICA—The Union of South Africa is a Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of nations. It extends from the 
southernmost point of the African continent to the course of 
Limpemo region. It consists of the following provinces—^Trans¬ 
vaal, Cape of Good Hope, Orange Free State and Natal. The capital 
of the Union is Pretoria, though Union’s Legislature meets in Cape 
Town. It is the richest gold and diamond producing country in the 
world and one of the richest in uranium. Area; 472,733 sq. m. 
Pop.—12,648,576. Capital— Pretoria (seat of administration) and 
Cape Town (seat of legislature). 

SPAIN—^Nominal monarchy of S.-W. Europe. It is separated 
from France by the Pyrennees mountain. It was proclaimed a repub¬ 
lic on April 14, 1931. Spain has a dictatorship term of government 
under (General Franco. Franco is the head of the State, national chief 
the Falange party. Prime Minister and CavdilU> (leader) of the 
•mnpire. Practiculy, the countey is ruled by the Cabinet (appointed 
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by ]^neo), the National Council of the Falafi^e Party and, to a leMji^ ^ 
extent, the Cortes (Parliament). The principal function of tha^ 
Cortes is the planning and formulation of laws without prejudlci 
to Franco’s veto powmr. On April 1947, Franco himself 
declared Spain a kingdom again. He was to remain head of 
State, and upon his death or incapacity, the government and a Coon* 
cil of the Realm constituted by the law are to nominate as lOng 
*'that person of royal blood who is most qualified by right”, subject 
to the approval of the Cortes. Area : 195,504 sq. m. Pop.—^29,203,000 
Capital— Madrid* 

SUDAN—It was formerly Anglo-Egyptian Condominium. It 
lies between the Sahara and the equatorial forests and extends from 
the Atlantic to Ethiopia. After the defeat of Sudan by the British 
forces in 1898, a Condominium was established in agreement witib 
Egypt and reaffirmed in 1936 which provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Governor-General by Egypt. In 1951 Eg^t abrogated 
the 1936 treaty and Egyptian King began to style himself as the 
‘‘King of Egypt and Sudan”, which was not recognised by Great 
Britain and by the majoiity of Sudanese. A compromise agrreement 
was signed on Feb. 1953 providing for the liquidation of the dual ad¬ 
ministration and the determination by the Sudanese on either Union 
with Egypt or complete ir-dependence. Authority during three-year 
transition was vested in the British Governor-(5eneral and a five-man 
commission. Sudan voted for complete independence on Dec. 19,1955, 
effective on Jan. 1, 1956 and provided for a constituent assembly ana 
new pailiament. Aiea 967,500 sq. m. Pop.—10,000,000. Capital— 
Khartum. 

SWEDEN—Kingdom of North Europe. Government is a consti¬ 
tutional hereditary monarchy. Executive and judicial authority are 
vested in the King alone but his resolutions must be taken in the 
present of the Council of State (Cabinet) headed by the Prime 
Minister; the Council is appointed by the King, but is responsible 
collectively to the Riksdag (Parliament). The Riksdag has an 
upper chamber elected indirectly by the provincial and municipal 
councils for eight years. The lower chamber of 230 members is 
directly elected by popular vote for four years. Sweden is an im¬ 
portant source of high grade iron ore and also exports ][umber, pulp 
and paper and is known for its special technical indmstries (baU 
bearings and electrical appliances). Area : 173,378 sq. m. Pop.— 
7,341,122. Capital— Stockholm, 

SWITZERLAND—^is the federal republic of Central Europe 
and is a federation of 22 sovereign cantons. Each canton has its 
own legislature, executive and judiciary Department with the right 
to veto over federal legislation through referendum. The national 
authority vests in a Parliament of two Chambers—State Council to 
which each canton sends two members; the lower house— 
National Council, has 196 members, one representative to each 
24,000 population. The executive power is vested in the Federal 
Council of sev«i^ members. President serves for one year. On the 
basis of international treaties and guarantees, Switzerland is peipe^ 
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tuftlly neutral. Switzerland enters into no military alliance and is 
not a member of the U. N. or NATO. It is, however, a member of 
various international commissions of the U.N., W.H.O., etc. German, 
French and Italian are official languages of Switzerland. Dairying 
and stock-raising are the principal industries. Area : 15,950 sq. sou 
Pop.—15,023,000. Capital— Bame. 

SYRIA—The republic is in the Levent covering portion of the 
former Ottoman Empire. It is an arid and uncultivated country 
situated in a fertile oasis. It had been under French mandate since 
1914>13 war, became an independent republic during 1939-46 war. 
The constitution which is based to some extent on that of the U.S. was 
i|»assed in 1960. It has now joined with Egypt in 1968 to form a 
political union between the two countries to be known as United Arab 
Republic. Area ; 72,2*’.4 sq. m. Pop.—3,806,973. Capital— Damascus* 

THAILAND—Constitutional Monarchy of South-eastern Asia 
bordered by Laos and Cambodia in the east, by Malaya in the south 
and separated from Burma by the river Salween. It is a constitu¬ 
tional hereditary monarchy. The Constitution provides that the King 
shall exercise legislative power by and with the advice and consent 
of the Assembly of the People's Representatives, executive power 
through a Council of Ministers and judicial power through Courts 
established by law. Area : 200,148 sq. m. Pop.—20,686,000. Capital 
— Bangkok* 

TRIESTE—Seaport of the north Adriatic on a like-named gulf. 
It was a territory under Italy from 1920. After the 2nd World War, 
it was a debateable territory between Italy and Yugoslavia. In 1947 
the Free Temtory of Trieste was constituted as a compromise bet¬ 
ween Italian and Yugoslav claims, under the ae^s of the United 
Nations Security Council ; as a temporary expedient, the territory 
was divided into two parts, namely, the Italian Zone (A) in the 
north (including Trieste City! guarded by U K. and U.S.A. forces 
and the larger but less populous Yugoslav Zone (B) in the South. 
Area. 286 sq. m. 

TUNESIA—is a former French protectorate and was proclaimed 
a republic in 1967. It is situated on the northern coast of Africa. 
Area : 48,301 sq. m. Pop.—3,783,000. Capital— Tunis* 

TURKEY—Republic of Asia and Europe. The European terri¬ 
tory was reduced to the city of Constantinople and a narrow strip 
of country around it It is 9,264 sq. miles including the city ox 
Istanbul and Adrianopole and is separated from Asia by the Bhos- 

f horus and Dardanelles. The Turkey in Asia has 286,246 sq. miles. 

he Turkish State is defined as “republican, nationalist, populist, 
etatist, secular and revolutionary.” The President is chosen from 
the deputies of the National Assembly ; his term of ofhee is identical 
with the life of each Assembly. 487 members of the Assembly are 
elected universal suffrage for a term of four years. Area : 29d,600 
sq. m. Population—24,797,000. Capital— Ankara. 

UNITED KINGDOM—The United Kingdom consisting of Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man and the Chan- 
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nel Islands, lies off the north-west comer of Europe. The United 
Kingdom Is a constitutional monarchy with a King and a 
Parliament consisting of two houses : the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. Supreme legislative power is vested in Parlia* 
ment which holds ofSce for five years unless sooner dissolved. TTie 
executive power of the Crown is exercised by the Cabinet headed by 
the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, normally the head of the 
party commanding a majority in the House of Commons, is appointCMl 
by the Sovereign ; with whose consent he in turn appoints the rest of 

Cabinet. All the ministers must be members of one or the other 
house of Parliament. Area : 94,279 sq. m. Pop.—60,033,000. Capital 
— London. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Federal Republic of North 
America extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico with outlying areas in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam 
and other Pacific islands. United States consists of 48 States and 
the federal district of Columbia. U.S.A. has a federal government. 
The Federal Government is based on the separation of powers— 
President, House of Congress and the Supreme Court being designed 
to balance and restrain each other—hence the famous concept of 
‘checks and balancGs\ Each State is self-governing in local matters, 
but confides to the Central Government at Washington the contred 
of foieign affairs and the army and navy. Police, education, public 
health, etc., remain within the scope of the individual states. The 
capital is Washington which belongs to no state, being administered 
directly by the Federal Government. Executive power is vested ia 
the President elected by popular vote every four years. He chooses 
the members of the Cabinet, who are not (as in England) members 
of the legislature. Legislative power is vested in Cong^ss, com¬ 
posed of two houses, the Senate with two members from each 
State elected to serve six years and the House of Representatives 
composed of a number of members varying according to the census 
elected for two years. There is adult suffrage. The third main 
componout of the constitution is the Supreme (IJourt at Washington. 
Area : 3,026,789 sq. m. Pop.—163,900,000. Capital— Washington. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS—It is a Federal 
State of East Euiope, North and West Central Asia. Thlte U.S.S.R. 
emerged as a political entity under the leadership of Lenin after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 and the downfall of the empire of Russia. 
It was pi ocl aimed formally, 1922, after a confused interim period of 
civil war, war with Poland (1920) ; the first State basing its constitu¬ 
tion on Marxist communism. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
composed of Russian, Ukrainian, Bylorussian, Azerbaijan, Georgian, 
A^enian, Kazak, Turkmenian, Kirghiz, Tadjek, Uzbek, Karelo- 
Finnish, Eslonian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Moldavian Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It is the largest country in the World, stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. 
Vast territory of U.S.S.R., one sixth of the earth's land surface, con¬ 
tains every phase of climate except the distinctly tropical and a varied 
topography. The constitution of December 6, 1936 provides that the 

7 
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idghest organ in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet consisting of 
two equal houses , that members thereat shall be chusen on the 
basts of unueisdl, equal and diiect suttiage by secret ballot for a 
term of 4 >caib , that legulai sessions ot each budy shall be held 
twice each ytar , that theie shall be a piebidcnt ul each house; 
that theie sh lU be one Piesidiuin of the Supieme Soviet, which shall 
consist A piesidf m, 16 vice jntsidents <one vice-piesident for 
Micfa constituent it public ot the Uniuiii, a secieiaiy and 16 membeis ; 
that th» Piestdiurn shall act ab an ixecutive and diiecCive budy bet¬ 
ween the bessions ot the bujiieine Soviet. 

The USSR Is piobabiy the iiclicbt country in the world in 
mineiai lebouues, containing depo its of almost every known mineial. 
it runKb among the top pioducing nationb in coal, chioiniie, nun ore, 
{KfCroleunr. toppet, lu-invantsf, and otner pioducts Ihe 

richest mineial legion is that of the Uial mountains. Area . 7,877,598 
aq. ra. I'op—200,200,000. Capital— Moscow. 

UllLH* UA Y—iSin illest Republit in Touth America. Area: 72,172 
sq. m. Pop—2,616,000 Capital -Montevideo. 

VATICAN CIT\—^The independent sovereign State, created by 
the Treaty of 1929, of which the Pope is the head It covers 109 
acres ui the heart of Home and includes Vatican Palace, the Pope’s 
dfiicisl rfsidence and the basilica and square of St. Peteis. The 
immediBti government the State of Vatican City is in the hands 
of a Governor. lie is as‘‘isUd by a Counsolloi-Geneial and by a num- 
l^r of othcef^ Ihcie is no polituai paities and no parliament. 
Area; 100 ftcaffs. Rop -1,000 

VEN^UKI^A—^is the northernmost State of South America. 
Area: 262,150 sq m Pop—6 049 000 Capital —Caracas , 

VIE'J N WI--! one of the fo^mei French Indo-Chinese Associated 
States It 1 situated in south eastern Asia, bounded on the north 
by China, on the ea't and south by the South China Sea and on the 
west by Cambodia and Lais In 1940 Vietnam vas occupied by 
japan and used as a base ftn the invasion of Malaya Atter World 
War II, the Republic of Vietnam, at that time compiising Tongking 
and not them Annam, was recogn’sed by the B'lcnch as a free State ^ 
within the Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union The 
French lefusal to accede to the demands of Vietnam Icadeis headed 
by Dr Ho Chi-Mimh, a communist, lor the accession of Cochin-China 
to the new' State and th»' continued landine- of French troops led 
to Uie outbreak of hostilities with Ho Chi-Minh’s Vietnam in 1946. 
Amid hostilities duiing which negotiations were earned. Fiance 
installed the toimer emperor of Annam as the head of the French- 
supported Stile of Victnini Meanwhile, the Vietnam foices orga¬ 
nist as the Demucratic Republic of Vietnam and recognised by the 
UJ3J5.R., China and other states, acquired a hold on most of Vietnam, 

At the Geneva Conference in July, 1954 Vietnam was divided 
along the 17th paiallcl, into Noith and South Vietnam. The North 
Vietnam came undti the control of the communists with 22 provinces 
with tlieir capital liano^ 
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South Vietnam also proclaimed a republic on 26th October 105^ 
aftei ousting its Chief of the State* Its capital is Saigov, 

YlKiOSLAVlA—^is a federal republic of S.-E. Europe in th« 
Balkan pemnbuia and is a fedeiation compiising the People’s Re* 
publics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovakia, Bo^nia-Haiaagina, Aiacedonia 
and Montenegio. Under the 105d Constitution, Yugoslavia is ft 
fedexal lepublic. Executive power is vested in the fedeiul execu¬ 
tive council of uO to 4 d meinbeis elected by and tiom the fedeial 
assembly and piesiued over by the Picbident of the icpublic who is 
elccteu by and is ic'>ponMble to the fedexal dsbeinbiy, ihe assembly 
cox>bist8 of (1) a fedexal council and (2) a council of pioducers. Area. 
98,766 sq, m. Pop—17,799,000. Capital— BcLgradt. 
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RULERS OR HEADS OP THE WORLD 


Country 
Afghanistan .. 


Ruler 

Zahir Shah, King, 


Arabia-Saudi 

Australia 

Austria 


Abd el Aziz King. 

Sir William Slim, G G. .. 
Adolf Schaei f, P. 


Argentina 

Belgium 

Pui ma 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cambodia 

Chile 

China 

Ceylon 


. Pedro E Aiambuia 
. Haudouin 1, King. 

. I^win Maung, P. 

, Juscelmo Kubitschek, P. .. 
. G. Damianov, P. 

Vincent Massey, G. G, .. 
. Naiodom Suiamant, King. 
, Cdilos Ibanez del C^mpo P. 
, Mao Tse Tung, P. 

. Sir 0. Goonatileke, G. G. 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 


Egypt 

Einiopia 


A NovotnVf P. 
Predciick IX, King. 
G. A. Ndbst,!, P. 
Hailc Selabsic I 


Finland U. K. Kekkonen, P. 


France 

Ghana 

Germany W. 


P. Rene Cbty 
Earl of Listowcll 
Theodor Heuss, P. 


Germany E. W. Pieck, P. 
Gt. Britain , Elizabeth II, Q, 


Freentive Head 
Sardar Md. Daud Khan, 

PM, 

R. G. Menzies, PM. 

Dr. JuUtlS Baab, Ckanf- 

•aellof, 

Achille Van Acker, PM, 
U Nu PM. 

Anton Yugov, PM. 

John Diefenbaker, PJf. 
Sim Var, PM. 

Chu En-Lai, Pilf. 

S. W R. D. rBandara- 
naike, P M. 

Viliam Siroky, P.Af. 
Hans C. Hansen, P.M, 

B. M. Endalkatchew, 

PJIf. 

Rainer Von Fieardt, 

P.M, 

De Gaulle, PM. 

Kwame Nkrumah, P M. 
K. Adenauer, Chan- 
cellar. 

O Grotewohl, PM. 
Harold Macmillan, PM, 
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C<nen,iTif Ruler Executive Head 

Gteece . * Paul I. King, •. C. Karaxnanlis, PM, 

Hungary .. Istvan Dobi, P. .. J. Kadar, PM, 

Iran .. Md. Eaza Pahlevi Shah .. M. Eghbal, PM. 

India .. Rajendia Prasad, P. ,, J. L. Nehru, PM. 

Indonesia ., Dr, A. Soekamo, P. ., Dr. Djuanda, P.M. 

Iraq . • Feisal II, King. ., Abdul Karim el Kassim, 

PM. 

Italy Giovanni Gronchi, P. 

Ireland .. Sean T. I'Kelly, P. .. Eanion Devaleia, P.M, 
Israel I«ssac Ben-Zevi, P. .. D. Ben ^rion, P.M. 

Japan Hirohito, j&mperor. .. N. Ki&ht]^P.M. 

Jordan .. Kinn Hussain I .. Suleiman Nabulsi, P.M, 

Korea (South) Lee Bum Suk, P. .. Syngman Rhee, P.M. 

Ko]^a (North) Kim Du-bong, P. Kim II Sung, P.M. 

Laos .. Sisavang Vong, Kingr. .. Somanna Phouma, P.M, 

Lebanon .. Genet al Fuad Chebab, P. Sam e^-Solh, PM. 

Luxemburg .. (''hailotte, Grand Duchess. Joseph Bech, P-Af. 
Liberia .. W. V. Tubman, P. 

Mexico .. Adolfo R. Cortines, P. 

Malaya, Fed. Tuanku Abdul Rahman, K. Tunku A. Rahman Piitra, 

PM. 

Monaco .. Piince Rainier III, K. 

Morocco ►, Sultan Mahomed .. M’Barek Bekkai, PM. 

Nepal Mahendra Bir Bikram 

Netherlands Juliana, Queen. .. William Dices, P.M. 

Norway .. Olav V, Kmg. .. Einai Gerhardsen, PM. 

Pakistan ,, lakandai Mnza, P. .. Faoz Khan Noon, P.M. 

Peru ,, Manuel A. TTgaitccho, P. 

Philippine Is. Carlos Gi acia, P. 

Portugal .. F. Craveiro Lopes, P. .. A. O. Salazar, P.M. 
Poland .. J. Cvrankiewiez, Piemier. 

Rumania .. Dr. Petru Groza, P. .. Chivu Stoica, PM. 

Saudi Arabia King Sand .. Amir Feisal, P.M. 

‘ Sudan .. Abullah Khalil, Premier. 

* South Africa Dr. E. G. Jansen, G. G. . • Di. H. F. Verwoerd, 

PM. 

Spain Genl. Franco, Regent. . ., 

Sweden Gustaf VI, King. .. T. F. Erlander, PM. 

Switzerland .. Hans Streule, P. 

Syria Shukii al-Kuwalty, P. .. Sabvi El Asaly, PM. 

Thailand .. Phumiu Aduldet, King. P. Songgram, PM. 

Tuikey ,, Celal Bayar, P. .. Adanan Menderes, PM. 

tJ.S.S.R. .. N. S. Khrushev,P. 

United States D. D. Eisenhower, P. 

Vatican City Pius XII, Pope 
Viot-Nam, N. Ho Chi Minh. P. 

Viet-Nam, S. Ngo Dinh Diem, P. .. Pham Van Dong, P.M, 

Yugoslavia .. Josip Boriz Tito, P. 
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'i 

PRESIDENTS OP THE IT.S, 


Name Polities 

1789-1797 G. Washington Fed. 
1797-1801 John Adams Fed. 
1801-1809 Thomas Jofferson Bep. 
1809-1817 James Madison Rep. 
1817-1825 James Monroe Rep. 
1825-1829 J. Qumcy Adam Rep. 
1829-1837 Andrew Jackson Dem. 
1837-1841 Van 

BtSen Dem. 

1841-1841 W. H. Harrison Whig. 
1841-1845 John Tayler Whig. 
1845-1849 J. Knox Polk Dem. 
1849-1850 Zachary Taylor Whig, 

1860- 1853 M. Fillmore Whig. 
1863-1857 Franklin Pierce Dem. 
1857-1861 J. Buchanan Dem. 

1861- 1865 A. Lincoln Rep. 

1865-1869 Andrew Johnson Rep. 


Name Polities 

1869-1877 Ulyssess Gzltnt Rep. 
1877-1881 R, B. Hayes Rep, 
1881-1881 James Garfield Rep, 
1881-1885 Chester A. 

Arthur Rep. 

1886-1889 G. Cleveland Dem. 
1889-1893 B. Harrison Rep* 
1893-1897 G. Cleveland Dem. 
1897-1901 W. McKinley Rep, 
1901-1909 T. RoosevelL Rep. 
1909-1913 William H. Taft Rep, 
1913-1921 W. Wilson Dem. 
1921-1923 W. G. Harding Rep. 
1923-1929 Calvin Coolidge Rep. 
1929-1933 H. C. Hoover Rep. 
1933-1945 F. D. Roosevelt Dem. 
1945-1953 H. S. Truman Dem. 


1953 D. D. Eisenhower Rep. 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS 


Sir R. Walpole (Whig) 1721 
Earl of Wilmington (Whig) 1742 
Henry Pelham (Whig) 1743 
Duke of Newcastle (Whig) 1764 
Duke of Devonshiie (Whig) 1766 
Duke of Newcastle (Whig) 1767 
Earl of Bute (Tory) 1762 

George Grenville (Whig) 1763 
Lord Rockingham (Whig) 1766 
Duke of Grafton (Whig) 1766 
Lord North (Whig) 1770 

Lord Rockingham (Whig) 1782 
Earl of Shelburne (Whig) 1782 
Duke of Portland (Coal) 1782 
William Pitt (Tory) 1783 

Henry Addington (Tory) 1801 
William Pitt (Tory) 1804 

Lord Grenville (Whig) 1806 
Duke of Portland (Tory) 1807 
Spencer Percival (Tory) 1809 
Lord Liverpool (Tory) 1812 
George Canning (Tory) 1827 
Lord Goderich (Tory) 1827 
Duke of Wellington (Tory) 1828 
Earl Grey (Whig) 1830 

Viscount Melbourne (Whig) 1834 
Sir Robert Peel (Con) 1834 
Viset. Melbourne (Whig) 1^5 


Earl of Derby (Con) 1868 

Viset. Palmerston (Lib) 1869 

Lord Russell (Lib) 1866 

Eail of Derby (Con) 1866 

B. Disraeli (Con) 1868 

W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1868 

B. Disraeli (Con) 1874 

W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1880 

M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1886 
W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1886 

M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1886 
W. E. Gladstone (Lib) 1892 

Earl of Rosebery (Lib) 1894 

M’quess of Salisbury (Con) 1896 
Earl Balfour (Con) 1902 

Sir H. Campbell-Banner^ 
man (Lib) 1905 

H. H. Asquith (Lib) 1908 

H. H. Asquith (Coal) 1915 

D. L. George (Coal) 1916 

A. Bonar Law (Con) ^ 1922 

Stanley Baldwin (Con) 1923 

J. R. McDonald (Nat.) 1924 

Stanley Baldwin (Nat.) 1924 

J. R. McDonald (Nat.) 1929 

J. R. McDonald (Coal) 1931 

Stanley Baldwin (Coal) 1936 

N. Chamberlain (Coal) 1937 
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Sir Robert Peel (Con) 1841 

Earl Russell (Lib) 1846 

Earl of Dei by (Con) 1852 

Lord Aberdeen (Coal) 1852 

Viscount Palmerston (Lib) 1855 


Winston Churchill (Coal) 1940 

C, R. Attlee (Lab) 1946 

W. S. Churchill (Con.) 1951 

Anthony Eden (Con ) 1955 

Harold MacMillan (Con.) 1957 


SALARIES OF THE HEADS OF GOVERNMENTS 


President of U.S A 
British Piime Minister 
BNsident of the Inn an Union 
Prime Minister of Japan 


$ 100,000 per year* 

. f 10,000 per year 
.. Rfc 10 000 per monthf 
.. 110,000 per montht 


RULERS OF FRANCE SINCE WORLD WAR II 

{Fourth Republic) 


Vichy Government 
H. P. Petam ., 1940-44 

Provisional Government 


Fourth Republic 
Vincent Aunol .. 1947-64 

Rene Coty .. 1954- 


Charleo de Gaulle .. 1944-46 Fifth Republic 

Felix Goum ,. 1946 Charles De Gaulle ,. 1958- 

Georges Bidault .. 1946-47 


RULERS OF GERMANY 

Weimar Republic 1919-1933 
F Ebort (President) 1018-25 
Paul Van Hindenburg 

(Prendent) .. 1925-35 

3rd Reich 

Adolf Hitler (Ftihier) 1939-45 
Allied Occupation 
Germany 'wa*? divided into four 
zones under U S Great Dritam, 
France and Soviet Union. 


SINCE WORLD WAR I 

Federal Republic of Germany 
(Western) 

Theodor Heus«i (President) 1949- 
K Adenauci (Chnncellor) 1949- 
Democratic Republic of Germany 
(Eastern) 

Wilhelm Pieck (President) 1949- 
Ot^o Giotewohl (Prime Minister) 
1949- 


Ntkolai Lenin 
Joseph Stalin 


George V 
Edward VIII 


RULERS OF U.S.S.R. 

.. 1917-24 Ocorei M Malenkov .. 19R.3-B4 
.. 1924-53 Nikolai Bulganin .. 19.54-67 

Nikita Khrushchev .. 1967- 

RULERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(House of Windsor) 

.. (1910-1936) George VI .. (1936-52) 

.. (1936-1936) Elizabeth ir .. (1962- 


taxnble $60 000 for evpen-es and a non taxable aura (not exceeding 
440,000 a year) for tiaxeMing and official entertainment expenses 

t With emoluments etc t Exclusive of allowances. 
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POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS 


186'> Abraham Lincoln, President 
U.S.A., April 14. 

1872 Earl of Mayo, Governor- 
General of India. 

1876 Ahdul Azia, Sultan of 
Turkey, June 4- 

1P81 Alexander of Russia and 
President Garfield, XJ.S.A. 

18JU Marie FV Sedi-Camot, Pre- 
sulent w^France, ,lune 24. 

1896 Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of 
Persia 

1894 President Carnot of France, 

1898 Empress Elirabeth of Aus¬ 
tria. Sept. 10 

1900 Humbert of Italy. 

1901 PTe.sident McKinley, U.S.A., 
Sept. 6. 

190.3 King: Alexander and 
his wife Dra^ra of Serbia. 

1905 Grand Duke Serg:ius of 
Russia. 

1908 King Carlos and Crown 
Prince of Portugal, 

1909 Prince Tto of Japan. 

1911 S t o 1 y p i n, Premier of 
Russia, 14th Sept. 

1912 Jose Canalojas, Premier of 
Spain. 

1918 King George T of Greece. 

1914 Archduke Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria & his wife 

1918 Czar Nicholas 11 and fami¬ 
ly. July 31 ; President Paes 
of Portugal. 

1919 Amir Habibullah of Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

1921 Dato, Premier of Spain ; 
Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier, 

1922 J. Nanitowicz. l«it Presi¬ 
dent of Poland, Dec. 16; 
Michael Collins, Irish Free 
State Premier. 

1928 Ex-President Gen. Alvaro 
Ohregon of Mexico. 

1930 Premier Hamaguchi of 
•Tapan, 

1932 President Doumer of 


France; Ki Inukai, Japa¬ 
nese Premier, May 31 

1933 Emir Faisal, King of Ira<|, 
Sept. 9 ; Ion Duca, Ruma¬ 
nian Premier, Dec. 24; 
King Nadir Shah of Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

1934 Aiistiian Chancolloir Dr., 
DoIIfuss ; King Alexander 
1 of Yugoslavia ; M RaT- 
thow, Fr. Foreign Minister., 

1935 Huey P. Long, U. S, 
nator. Sept. 10, 

1936 K. Takahasi, Financfe Mi¬ 
nister, Admiral Saito, Ad¬ 
miral Suzuki. Japan. 

1937 General Baqir Sidqi, Dic¬ 
tator of Iraq, August 12. 

19.38 E. Von R*ith of German 
Embassy. Paris. 

19.39 Rumanian Premier M. 
Calinesrau. 

1940 Leon Trotsky, Exiled Rus¬ 
sian leader 2i«!t Alienist 

1942 TTydrich German Protec¬ 
tor of Bohemia-Moravta; 
Admiral Darlan of France. 

1945 Mehar Pa«;ba Premier of 
Egypt, Feb. 24. 

1946 Ananda Mahidol, King of 
Siam, July 9 

1947 Gen. Aung San, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of Burma and five 
Cabinet Ministers. 

1948 Mahatma Gandhi .Tan 36 

1948 Count F Bemadotle TT.N, 
mediator Sent 17 : Premier 
Nnkrasbv Pasha of Ee'vpt. 

1949 Syrian President Hoesni 
Ziam. Anir. 14 : Ahdul Hus¬ 
sain. Ex-Per«ian Prime 
Minister Nov. 4 

1961 Ali Razmara. Premier of 
Iran. Mar,7 ; King Abdulla 
of Jordan Julv;, Lianuat 
Ali Khan, Premier of Pakis¬ 
tan. Oct. 16. 

1965 President Antonio Remon 
of Panama. 
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Political Assassinations— iConcldJ) 

^997 Castillo Armen, President 1958 King and Ciown Prince and 
of Guatemala, July 26, Nun as-Said, Premier of 

Iraq. 

FAMOUS ABDICATIONS 


B.C. 

Sillla, Roman Dictator 79 

AD 

Deocletian (Roman Emp.) 305 

Edward II (England) 1327 

Richard II (England) 1399 

Charles V (Germany) 1556 

Mary Queen of Scots 1667 

Christina (Sweden) 1664 

James II (England) 1688 

Charles IV (Spam) 1808 

Nepoleon I (Fiance) 1814 

Charlesx (Fiance) 18^0 

Louis Philippe (France) 1848 

Isabella I (Spam) 1870 

Abdul Hamid II (Turkey) 1909 

Manoel (Portugal) 1910 

Pu-Yi (China) 1912 

Nicholas II (Russia) 1917 

Constantine (Greece) 


1917 & 1922 


A.D. 


Ferdinand I (Bulgana) 1918 

Wilhelm II (Germany) 1918 

Karl (Austria) 1918 

Muhammad VI (Turkey) 1922 

George II (Greece) 1924 

Amanulla (Afghanistan) 1929 

Alfonso (Spam) 1931 

Prajabardhak (Thailand) 1936 

Edward VIII (England) 1936 

Zog 1 (Albania) 1939 

Carol II (Rummia) 1940 

Reza Shah Pclaii (Iran) 1941 

Victor Emmanuel III (Italj) 1946 

Umberto (Italy) 1946 

Simeon (Bulgana) 1946 

Michael (Rumania) 1947 

Wilhelmina (Netherlands) 1948 

Leopold III (Belgium) 1951 

FaruL I (Egypt) 1962 

Talal (Jordan) 1952 


FLAGS OF COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan —^T h r e e vertical 
bars, black, red and green, 
design m centre (red) bar 
composed of a mosque endors¬ 
ed by a crescent formed of 
two ears of wheat joined at 
the bottom. 

Argentina —Two colouis distii- 
buted in three horizontal 
stripes Skybluc white/Sky- 
blue with the Sun in the 
Centie 

Belgivm —Three vertical bands, 
black, ^clow, red 
Brazil —Green with 21 white 
stars forming Southern Cross 
on blue circle superimposed on 
gold diamond in centre 
Burma —Red with dark blue can¬ 


ton bearing a large white five- 
pointed star with 6 smaller 
stars between the points 
Ceylon —Dark red with yellow 
border and finials in comers, 
yellow lion s\mboI in centre, 
two vertical stripes of green 
and saffron at pole 
Chih —^White and red horizontal 
bars, with white star in blue 
canton 

Denmark —Red with white cross. 
Egypt —White crescent and three 
five pointed stars on green 
field 

Wih€opui ‘—Three horizontal 
bands ; green, yellow, red with 
lion in yellow tor 
Finland —White with blue cross. 
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Flaes of Countries— (Conoid,) 


France —The ‘Tricolour*, three 
vertical bands, blue, white, red 
(blue next to flagstaff). 

Germany (Westem)—Black, red 
Gold horizontal bars. 

Grteei —Five blue, four white 
horizontal stripes, white cross 
on blue ifround in upper corner. 

Hungary —^Horizontal bands, red- 
white-green, with coat of arms 
in centre. 

India —Three horizontal strips, 
saffron, white and dark green, 
with 24-spoke wheel of Asoka 
in centre of white band. 

Indonesia —Two horizontal bands. 
Red and White. 

Iran —^Three horizontal bars, 
green-white-red with golden 
lion insignia in white portion. 

Iraq —Black-white-green horizon¬ 
tal bars ; vertical red trapi- 
zoid near hoist, containing two 
white stars. 

Ireland —Vertical bars, green- 
white-orange. 

Italy —Three vertical stripes, 
dark green-while-red. 

Israel —White, with two horizon¬ 
tal blue stripes, the Shield of 
David in the centre, 

Japan —While ground charged 
with rising sun (red). 

Mexico —Three vertical bars, 
green-white-red, with eagle 
and cactus emblem on white. 

Neth erlan ds —Three horizontal 
bais, 1 ed-white-blue. 

Norway— with white bor¬ 
dered blue cross. 

Pakistan —Dark green rectangle 
with white vertical bar at 
mast; white crescent and 
white heraldic five-pointed 
star in centre, 

Peru —Three vertical bars, red- 


white-red, with coat of ar^^ 
on white. 

Philippines —Blue and red hori¬ 
zontal bars ; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. ^ 

Poland —^Two horizontal b|n, 
white and red. 

Portugal—Greexi and red verti¬ 
cal bars with armillary sphere 
and shield in centre. 

Pnmania —Three vertical bars, 
blue-yellow red with insignia 
in centre, 

Saudi Arabia —Green with white 
sword below, an excerpt from 
Koran in white Arabic 
characters. 

Chinese Republic, 1949). 

Spain —Three equal horizontal 
bands (red, yellow & red) with 
coat of arms in centre bands. 

Switzerland —White cross on red 
ground. 

Sweden —Extended yellow cross 
on medium blue field. 

Thailand —Five horizontal ban^ 
red, white, dark blue, white 
and red (the blue band twice 
the width of the others). 

Turkey —White crescent and 
white five pointed star on red 
field. 

UHJi. —Thirteen stripes and 48 
st&]rs 

U.S,S.R, —Red groui\d with gold 
hammer and sickle below five 
pointed gold star in upper 
comer nearest staff. 

United Kingdom —Union Jack 
(blue ground with superimpos¬ 
ed crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white). 

Yugoslavia —^T h r e e horizontal 
bars, blue, white, red with red 
star in centre. 
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OTHER FLAOS 


NATO —IS navy blue with 
whit© Ensign 

Creaeent flag —with a white 
field 18 a flag of the Geneva 
Convention It i«s u-scd in 

J ace of Red Cro<?«5 fl ig in all 
^shm countries except Iran. 
Crofg flq/g —is the most 
widely used flag of th Geneva 
Convention It has Red Cross 
against white backgiound 


Red L 20 V Flftg —is the flag of 
the Geneva Convention in Iran. 
Flag has a white field 
Vrtited Natwns —White U N em¬ 
blem (global map projected 
fiom the North Pole and em¬ 
braced in twin olive branches) 
^ centred on a rectangular blue 
banner 

Pan American Union Flag —Two 
pointed Pennant 


NATIONAL DAYS 


AfghantMfan —^May 27 (Indepen¬ 
dence Day) 

Arnnntinn- Tulv, 9 (Proclama¬ 
tion of Independence, 1810) 
Au*fralxa —Jan 26 (Australia 
' Dav) 

—Sept 7 (Pi of’laraation 
of Independence, 18”2) 

B’wrma —Jan 4 (Independence 
Day) 

Belgium —Julv 21 
Canada —July 1 (Confederation 
Day) j, 

Ceylon -Feh. 4 (Independence 
Day) 

China —Oct. 1 (Proclamation of 
Chinese Repphlic 194^1 
Vevmarf^Mnt&ti 11, (Birthday 
of the Danish King) 

Egupt —Nov 14 (Anniversary of 
the Battle for Independence, 
1922) 

France — July 14 (Taking of th© 
Bastille 1789) 

Ftvlavd Dec 6 (Proclamation 
of Tndenendence 1917> 

/tirfnx—15th August (Indepen¬ 
dence Davl 

Ifudanema —AugUst 17 (Indepen¬ 
dence Dav) 

tteland —March 17 (National 
Bay), 


Israel —Apnl 27 (Independence 
Dav) 

Italy —June (Founding of the 
Italian Republic) 

Japan —4pnl 29 (Birthday of 
the Emperor) 

ilfc'/iro—Sept 16 (Proclamation 
of Independence 1820). 

Nepal —Dussera Day 

Nethfriands —April 30 (Queen’s 
birthdaj) 

Noniay—May 17 (Constitution 
Dav) 

Pahuttan —August 14 (Pakistan 
Day) 

P4'r7f-Julv 28 

Philippines —July 4 (National 
Day) 

Poland —July 22 (National Dav). 

Switzerland —August 1 (found¬ 
ing of Confederation) 

Thailand —June 24 (National 
Dav) 

Turkey —Oct 29 (Declaration of 
the Republic). 

USA —July 4 (lldependenee 
Dav). 

17 5 5: R—Nov 7 (National Day 
of Soviet People, October So¬ 
cialist Revolution in Russia, 
1917) 

U. K. —Queen’s official birth¬ 
day. '' 
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POLITICAL Abbreviations 


ECAFE Economic Commis¬ 

sion for Asia and 
Far East. 

ECE .. Economic Council for 
Europe. 

ECO European Coal Orga¬ 

nisation. 

FAO .. Food & Agricultural 
Orgonisatioii. 

GATT General Agreement 

on Trade and Taritf. 

ICEP .. International Child¬ 

ren’s Emergency 
Fund. 

ICAO .. International Civil 

Aviation Organisa¬ 
tion 

IFC .. International Finance 

Corporation. 

FUND .. Intel national Mone- 

tory Fund. 

ITO .. International Trade 

Organisation. 

IAEA .. International Atomic 
^ Energy Agency. 

ILO Internanonal Labour 

Organisation, 

UNICEF United Nations Tn- 

ternational Chihl- 
ren’s Emergency 
Fund. 

UNRRA United Nations Re¬ 

lief and Rehaliilita- 
tion Admini«ttration. 

WHO World Health Orga¬ 

nisation. 

WMO .. World Meteorological 
Organisation. 


IMF .. International Mona* 

tory Fund, * 

IRO .. Interaational Refu¬ 

gee Organisation. 

ITU .. International Tele¬ 

communication Union- 

NATO .. North Atlantic Trea* 
ty Organisation. 

NRA ,. Nation^ Recovery 

- Admini.stration. 

MEDO .. Middle-Ea.st Defence 
Organisation. 

OEEC ,. Organisation for Eu¬ 

ropean Economic 
Co-opera 1 ion (Mar¬ 
shall Aid). 

SHAPE Supreme Head-quar¬ 
ters of Allied Pow¬ 
ers, Europe. 

SEATO South-East Asia 
Col lective T r e a*t 
Oreanisation. 

SEADO South East Asia De¬ 
fence Organisation. 

UNESCO United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific 
and Cultural Orga¬ 
nisation. 

CARE .. Co-operative for Am¬ 

erican Remittances 
Evervwhei;e. 

UNCAFE United Nations Cotn- 
missi<MS^for Asia and 
Far East. ’ 

UNCIP .. United Nations Com¬ 
mission on India ft 
Pakistan* (Kashmir). 


. ^AMES AND COLOURS OF FLAGS 

l}vion JocAi!—British » National Communist and Soviet Russian 
' Flag. * flags. 

0/d Glory —Flag of U.S.A. Red Crtme Flag —Same as Swisi 

, Flog of Truce —White Flag. flag but with colours reversed. 

Flag of Diafress —Flown upside Yellow Flag —FloWn oli a ship' 
down. ^ with persons suffering from 

Red Flag —Once a signal for C'o n t a g i o u s or infeetiottd 
battle, now name ^ven to disease. 
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. NATIONAL ANTHEMS 

Canada-~The maple leaf forever. Soviet Union—Hymn of the So- 
U.S.—Star-spangled banner. vict Union. xt -j.i. 

England—-God Save the King or Sweden—Song of the North. 

Queen. Japan—Kimigayo. 

Prance^La Marseillaise. India—Jana-gana-mana adhi- 

Greece—Hall, oh, hail liberty. nayaka and Bandc Mataram. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


Rio Treaty 

United States 
t Cuba 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Guatimala 
El Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Haiti 

Dominician Rep. 

' Costa Rica 
Panama 
Venezulea 
^ l^uador 
Colombia 
Peru 
Bolivia 
Paraguay 
Brazil 
Chili 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Nato 

U. S. 

Canada 

Iceland 

Norway 

United Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Denmark 
‘W. Germany 
t^lgium 
Luxembourg 
Italy 
Portugal 
Pranee 
,, Greece 
Turhey 


Anzus Treaty 
U. S. 

New Zealand 
Australia 

Manila Treaty 
(SEATO) 

U. S. 

United Kingdom 

Prance 

New Zealand 

Austialia 

Thailand 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Bagdad Pact 
United Kingdom 
Turkey 
Pakistan 
Iraq 
Iran 

Colombo Plan 
Australia 
Burma 

British Borneo 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

T-iaos 

Malaya Federation 
Nepal 

New Zealand 
Pakistan 
United Kingdom 
Viet Nam 
United States 
(Associate) 


Organisation of 
American States 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Donunician Rep. 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Guatimala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

IT. S. A. 

Venezuela ‘ 

Warsaw Treaty 
Albania 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
East Germany 
Hungary 
Rumania 
U. S. S. R 

Commonwealth of 
Nations 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa 

India 

Pakistan 

Ceylon 

Ghana 

Federation of Malaya 
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COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Soviet Union 

Area (sq, m.) 

.. 8,700,000 

Population 

200 ,200,060 

Outer Mongolia 

615,000 

1 ,000,000 

1,400,000 

Albania 

10,600 

Bulgaria 

42,800 

7,600,000 

Rumania 

91,000 

17,700,000 

Hungary 

35,900 

9,800,000 

Poland 

120,350 

28.200,000 

Czechoslovakia 

40,400 

13,400,000 

North Korea 

48,500 

8 ,200J>00 

East Germany 

42,100 

17,600,000 

China 

.. 3,700,000 

627,800,000 

North Vietnam 

63,000 

12 ,000,000 

Total 

13,519,250 

944,900J)00 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND GROUPS 

Parties in U.S.A.—Thpre are no fundamental differences between 
two major political parties of the United States—^the Republican 
and the Democratic. Strictly speaking, two parties can not be exactly 
classified under the left and right pattern and there are conservative 
as well as progressive Republicans as there arc conservative and 
progressive Democrats. Republican Party is traditionally the high- 
tariff party strong in the Northern and Central States. In foreign 
policy, the party wants honourable and just peace as the supreme 
goal. In domestic policy, its objectives are a balanced budget, a 
reduced national debt, an economical administration and a cut in 
taxes. Democratic Party is traditionally the low-tarff party, 
strongest in the Southern States. In foreign policy it declared t^t 
peace with honour was the greatest goal. It reaffirms Wilsonian 
principle of the right of national self-determination, supports expan¬ 
sion of world trade. 

Arab League—An association of Arab States formed on 22nd 
March, 1945. The League has as its purpose the strengthening of the 
relations between member States ; the co-ordination of their policies 
in order to achieve co-operation between them and to safeguard their 
independence and sovereignty, and a general concern with the affairs 
and interests of the Arab countries. Eight of the ten in^pendent 
Arab States are members—^Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, United Arab Republic of Egypt, Syria and Yemen. 

Kuomintang—^The Chinese Nationalist Party formed originally 
by the followers of Sun-Yet-Sen in 1905. The party aims at the 
establishment of a modem, democratic, national state in China. It 
Stands for national unity, territorial integrity and a strong central 
government. It insists on full sovereignty of China and the aboli¬ 
tion of any unequal treaties. The party has now been driven out 
from the mainland of China by the communists and is now confined 
to the Island of Formosa. 
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Centre Parties—^Partie^j which are more conservative than left- 
wing parties and more progressive than right-wing parties. 

Cominforni—An oiganibation of the chief Euiopean communist 
paities formed at Belgiade in October 1947 to co-ordinate the acti¬ 
vities of the communist paities on the basis of mutual agreement. 

Conservative Paitv (England)—One of the chief political parties 
of England It is tlu sucvessoi of Tory Party of the 18th and 19th 
centuries It is a pait> ol the right, in favour of existing social and 
economic system and is opposed to socialism Its policy is directed 
at the maintenance ol the Linpire at the development of home agn- 
eulture and industry and at the saft guarding of private property. 
The external poluv of the party is traditionally nationalist and 
imperialist Conserv itive party is oppo''(.d tr fiither nationalisa¬ 
tion, and advocates, where piacticalle, rcstoial m of free enterprise. 

Itevniutionary (ominiinist P«irty—A minor group professing 
Trotskyism, exi ting in almost all countries Thf\ are left wing 
communists more ladicil and resolution iiy than Stalinists, ofTicial 
coinmunistSr with whom they are in convict 

Falangists—The Spanish Fascist Party led by General Franco. 

] L 1^—Independent I ihour Party in Eng and—a small semi- 
tadical group in Ihitish labour with a Marxist programme—stands 
between Labour Parly and Communists 

Communist Party—i-. the woild oigxmsat’on of Marxist Socia¬ 
lists which once operated through branch national parties very loose¬ 
ly afliliated to the Communist International or “Comintern’, now 
abolished by the order of Stalin The ‘International’ has again been 
revived under the name ot ‘Cominform’ which ia said to be the com¬ 
mon information Buieau ol Communist Parties of nine countries of 
Europe 

Fianna Fail—De Valera’s radical Nationalist paity in Ireland. 

Labour Party (England)—It is the British Socialist Party com¬ 
posed of Trade Unions Sociali<'t‘« and Co operative Societies which 
came into official existence in 1908 It aims at bringing alout, by 
legislation ch inges which will l)enefit the ponrei classes Nationali¬ 
zation of basic industiies and pubhc utilities is the mam programme 
of the party The partv’s ponev is riot based on Marxism—instead, 
it is dcrixcd from the ethical ideUism of the labour, co operative and 
radical niovements and the practical nitionalism of Fabianism 

French Parties -(1) MoHfwevt RepythJican Poptilaxre (M.RP.) 
a hi Ikw >rK ariinst communism and its programme has been 
model at el V Vftist in chai actor and at the ssm* time it contains strong 
catholic elements The party stands for limited nationalization, 
collective larraimng full employment and development of exporirs. 
(2) Radical Srcinh<it Party \*t a left centre party The party 
favours constitution il reform and better distribution of taxes and 
reform of soci il sec uni v ('ll Independent Repvbhcan<i are solidly 
devoted to defence of ‘‘roo enterprise (4) Snewhst Patty, 

Liberal Party—Pi ogrcssive party of England, stands for fiee 
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trade, was known as Whig Party in the 18th and 19th centuries, one# 
a great political force, but now an insignihcant party. 

Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League, Burma (A.F.P.F.L.)-*- 
is the national organisation of the Burmese people started by its pre¬ 
sident late General Aung San who organised Burmese insurrectiott 
against Japan m early 1945. 

Popular Front—Political Party in different countries composed 
of coininunists, socialists and other democratic parties against 
Fascism and Nazism. 

Ei'.}ptian Parties—^The nationalist party of Egypt Wo/d, esta- 
blished in 1919 by Zaghlul Pasha, the great Egyptian nationalist. 
1927—^the ScLcuiist Patty and m 1988 the Kolia (Ind. Wafdist Itloc), 
Two factions spilt oil liom the Ha/d after the death of Zaghlul itl 
1945. All Egyptian parties weic nationalists in the sense that 
they wanted to nd the countiy of the British influence. AtoaUm 
Btotherhood — It has always claimed not to be a political party but 
rather a national movement seeking to reform Egyptian life on the 
basis of ‘Islamic principles.' It was suppressed sometimes. 

Parties in Pakistan—The following aie the main parties of 
Pakistan —Muslim League^ Republican Party, Awami LeaguCf 
National Awami League, Nizami Islam (East Pakistan), Ganatantri 
Dal (East Pakistan). 

INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 

Indian National Congress—The object of the Indian National 
Congress as adopted in 1948 is now “the well-being and advancement 
of the people oi India and the establishment in India by peaceful and 
legitimate means of a Cu-op«>i'ative Commonwealth based on equality 
ot oppuitunity and of political, economic and social rights and aiming 
at woild peace and fellowship.” The Congress advocates a democra¬ 
tic secular Government with a welfare State as the goal. It endcav- 
ouis to maintain a strictly independent position in world affairs. 

Communist Party of India—Organised in its present form in 1934. 
The party moulds its policy with reference to the policy of Russia 
in international affairs, rather than accoiding to the conditions ob¬ 
taining in India. They look to Russia for guidance and inspiration 
and follow orthodox international communist line. The party's 
aim IS “the_ organisation of the toiling masses in the struggle 
for the victorious anti-impenalisl and agrarian revolution 
for complete national independence, for the establishment of a 
people's democratic state led by the working class, for the realisa¬ 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletaiiat, and the building up of 
socialism according to the teachings of Marxism and Leninism.” 

Proja Socialist Party—^formed by the fusion of the Socialist 
Party and the Kisan Mazdoor Proja Party. Paity declares as its 
objective the establishment of a democratic socialist society in India. 

Forward Bloc—came into existence in 1938 when Subhas 
Bose sought to rally leftists against the Congress orthodoxy. It 
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favours a 'programme of direct action and repudiates all compromise* 
The party^s objective now is the establishment of Socialist State 
in India with complete severence of relations from the British 
Commonwealth. 

Forward Bloc (Marxist)—This is a group which has severed its 
connection with the parent body and has formed a new party on 
January 23, 1950. The Desh Sevak Party, qf Punjab merged into it. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj—^New national oie^anisation brought into 
existence as a result of Government initiative. It is a scheme evolved 
to rally all patriots for the task of quickly building up economic 
atrength of the country promotiiig the social well-being of the 
community and mitigating privations and hardship of its less- 
favoured sections. It is not a political organisation. It welcomes 
into its fold men of all thoughts save those vho believe in destroying 
the present order of things by violent methods and those who want 
communal and sectarian idealism. 

National Liberal Federation—was formed in 1908 when the 
moderates broke away from the Congress and formed a separate 
parts'. It advocated gradual progress through peaceful and consti¬ 
tutional means as opposed to the revolutionary cieod and policy of 
the Congress. Their policy is very ‘moderate* and it has never 
found support of the Indian masses. It represents a doctrine which 
has no place in a dynamic India. The Liberals are opposed to direct 
action of any sort. They are wedded to constitutional forms of agi¬ 
tation, whatever they may mean. 

Scheduled Caste Federation-«"‘Party was established by Dr. 
Ambedkar. It has no political or economic platform. It had cen¬ 
tred all its agitation for demanding extraordinary privileges. After 
partition it has changed its outlook. 

Hindu Mahasablia—The aim of the Mahasabha is the protection 
and promotion of all that contribute to the advancement, strength 
and glory of Hindu Ras-htra, Hindu culture and Hindu polity, and 
as a means to that end, to achieve Hindu Raj and re-establish the 
integrity of the State of Bharat by constitutional means. 

Peasants and Workers Party—The party’s programme includes 
"severance of all connection with British imperialism, abolition^ of 
landlordism without compensation, confiscation of foreign capital 
invested in banks and industries.” The projrramme also^ urges 
nationalisation of big industries, banks and insurance companies and 
to perpetuate the present-day socksl injustice by believing in 
the re-organisation of States on a linguistic basis. This is a Marxist- 
Leninnist Party following the guidance of Cominform. 

Democratic Vanguard—This party was formed in 1943 by those 
who seceded from the Radical Democratic Party. Its object is the 
"attainment of the democratic revolution” in India. 

Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh—^It was started in 1925. Its 
objects are the milita^ training of the Hindus, developinent of social 
eonsciousness and building up of character, and promotion of physi¬ 
cal, intellectual and moral well-being of the Hindus and the 
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establishment of Hindu Rashtra. The party has now stated its maiA 
objective as revival of Hindu culture. 

Socialist Republican Party—^was started by late Sarat Chandra 
Bose in 1948 with the object of complete independence of India free 
from all foreign influences. The setting up of Socialist Republic on 
the linguistic basis and the establishment in the country of a Union 
of Socialist Republics are the main objects of the party. 

Sarvodaya Saroaj— A fellowship of those who believe in the 
Gandhian ideals. It is imt an organisation but a voluntary brother¬ 
hood of constructive workers who have faith in Gandhian Ideals of 
truth and non>violence. Its central idea is the insistence on the 
purity of means in the same way as of ends. Khadi, Harijan up¬ 
lift, service to Adibasis, leprosy relief woik and promotion of com¬ 
munal harmony form the main activities of Samaj. 

Revolutionary Socialistic Party of India—preaches Marxist doc¬ 
trine and wants to establish a socialist state in India through 
revolution. 

Revolutionary Communist Party of India—Another Marxiet 
perty in India which calls itself Leninist, and characterizes Con¬ 
gress as bourgeois organisation. It is anti-Soviet with Trotskyite 
leanings. 

Kishan Party—^is a peasant movement with socialistic outlook. 
Its programme is the amelioration of the Indian peasants. Though 
separate from the Congress, its prog^ramme is identical with 
Conmss. 

Bharatiya Jan Sangh—A political party founded in 1961 by Dr. 
Shyama Prosad Mukerjee. It believes in Akhand Bharat and also 
demands a more stiff attitude towards Kashmir question. 

AH India Muslim Majlia-*^Progressive Nationalist Party of 
Muslims, was opposed to creation ^ Pakistan and supporters of 
Congress ideals. 

Jamiat-ul-ulema-Hind—^An organisation of Moslem divines and 
religious teachers. It has always supported the political programme 
of the Congress. It was a supporter of Indian independence on reli¬ 
gious pounds. It has now dropped its political programme. 

Shia Political Conference—^represents Shia Moslems and is the 
most important minority among the supporters of the Con^^ss. 

Momin Ansar Conference—^Its main policy has centred on oppo¬ 
sition to Muslim League and to Pakistan. The Conference is the fi^ 
supporter of Congress politics. 

Akali Dal—A politico-religious party of a section of the Sikhs. 
It aims at the establishment of a l^njabi Suba as a homeland for 
the Sikhs within Indian Union and advocates the adoption of Guru- 
mukhl language as state language for the Punjab State. So far as 
politics is concerned, the party has recently merged with the Congress 
and wants to confine its activities to social, educational, economic and 
cultural field. 


POLITICAL TERMS 

Absolutism—^The system of unlimited government, the governed 
having no representation, vote or other share in the administration. 

8 
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An absolute ruler governs in accordance with his own will without 
consulting the people and without being bound by any law. Abso¬ 
lutism IS opposite to constitutional government and democracy and 
the antithesis to the separation of powers. 

Amnesty—An act of Government granting exemption from cri¬ 
minal prosecution and punishment 

Ambassador—High ranking minister representing his govern^ 
pient in a foreign country. 

Appeasement—A policy of pacification or srieldmg to the 
demands of a potential enemy rather than opposing him by force. 

Anschluss—Geiman word meaning a ^‘joinmg." Politically, it 
refers to the umon of Austria with Germany effected on March 12, 
1938. 

Apartheid—An African word for “separateness." It means 
complete segregation socially and politically, of white and non-white 
peoples, and among the non-whites of Bantus, Indians and coloured 
peoples of half-castes in South Africa The government programme 
has centred on abrogation of native representation in the Assembly, 
removal of coloured voters from the electoral roll m Cape Province 
and forced physical separation of residential areas. 

Agent Provocateur—A French term for political agent sent 
during political or social conflicts into the adversary’s ranks to pro¬ 
voke in the guise of an adherent incidents and compromising actioiia* 

Austerity—^A severe or enforced economy characterized by a 
lack of luxuries (as post-war austerity of Great Britain). 

Authoritarianism—The political system in which the government 
la based on what is claimed to be the natural need for a strong and 
resolute authority to direct the state without reference to the fluc¬ 
tuating opinions of the people, as opposed to the democratic system 
based on the fieely expressed opinions. The term is a milder name 
for absolutism. Totalitarian systems like Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism are extreme forms of authoritarian government, al¬ 
though Soviet Union would reject the application of Hie term to 
itself. 

Anti-Semitism—Opposition to the Jewish race. The movement 
became conspicuous in Europe during the last quarter of the 19th 
century. The movement appears to be based on economic rather 
than religious or political cause. It flared up strongly m Nazi (Ger¬ 
many under Hitler. 

Armed Neutrality—^The position assumed by a neutral when 
it serves notice on belligerents that it is prepared to protect its 
neutral rights by force. 

Autocracy—means the unlimited rule of an individual. 

Autarky—A term used for the idea of national self-sufficiency. 
The usual motive of autarky is the striving of domestic producers to 
monopolise the market, preparation for war and blockade and a 
l^neral transference of nationalism to economists. Means for 
fostering autarky include protective tanffs, a ban of imports, sub¬ 
sidies and deliberate planning 

Armistice—^Agreement between combatants to cease fighting. 
It may be either temporary for the purpose of removing the wound- 
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ed or bursring the dead or it may be a preliminary to a general peaea. 

Anarchism—>A political doctrine sUndmg for the abolition ot 
every organised authority and of State machinery. The anarchiata 
hold that every foim of government tantamounts to tyranny. They 
want to do away with all forms of state and government and to sul^ 
stitute for them free associations of individuals or groups without 
any coercive organisation, without written law, police courts, prisons 
or armed forces. In such a society men are expected to live toge¬ 
ther harmoniously on the basis of voluntarily respected mutual 
contracts. 

Bamboo Curtain—Military, political and propaganda barrier 
isolating territory controlled by Chinese communists. 

Ballot—The paper on which are printed the names of candidates 
for office in elections. The elector indicates his choice by marking 
a cross in plurality electoral systems. 

Bicameral System—That form of government which consists of 
two sepal ate houses or chambers in which the concurrence of both 
is necessary to the enactment of legislation. Adopted to act as a 
check upon hasty or ill-considered legislation. 

Bilateral—Two-sided, a term used for agreements concluded be¬ 
tween only two parties, as distinct from multilateral agreements 
which are between several parties. 

Biological Warfare—Warfare in which living organisms, speci¬ 
ally cbsease germs, are used against human, animal and plant life; 
also warefare involving the use of synthetic chemicals agamst plants. 

Bhoodan Movement—The rehabilitation of landless agricultural 
worker is the primary objective of Bhoodan movement. The philo¬ 
sophy behind the Bhoodan movement is that ‘all the land belongs to 
God’ or the community and therefore it must be shared with those 
who are ready to work on it for the community. This movement 
was started on April 18, 1961 by Acharya Venoba Bhave. While it 
began as a mere land-gift movement, it has grown to incorporate the 
Sampattidanf Koopdan^ HaldaUf Grihctdan, Buddhtdan^ Shramdan, etc. 

Balance of Power—This phrase means the preservation an 
equality of strength between countries or groups of countries. The 
idea is that no one country shall become too powerful for the safety 
of the others. 

Blockade —A term used in international law for the prevention 
of goods entering or leaving an enemy country by land or sea. Neu¬ 
tral States are affected most by a blockade by sea. for if their ships 
try to approach the ports of blockaded country, they and their car¬ 
goes are liable to be confiscated by the blockading force. 

Bourgeois—French word for the middle class. They eomprisa 
capitalists, manufacturers, merchants, bankers, generally all hide- 
pendent producers, traders and employers, also directors and 
managers and members of the professions with a corresponding in¬ 
come and social status, in contrast to the Proletariat, the womng 
class without any property who live on selling their labour. 

Bloc—means an association of legislative members or of poli¬ 
tical workers of different parties, formed to support a emtain mea¬ 
sure or ministry. A French word meaning 'mass’ or 'group.* 
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BolBhevism—accepts the doctrine that an irreconcilable antago¬ 
nism exists between the {propertied class or bourgeois and the pro¬ 
perty-less workers. It invites as inevitable and necessary class war, 
the object of which is the destruction of all classes, except the prole¬ 
tariat, in whose interest and by whom future society uml be orga¬ 
nised and governed on a communistic basis. 

Book burning—Systematic destruction, usually by a government, 
of books believed to contain dangerous ideas, hence, the supression 
of ideas. 

Brain Trust—In U.S.A. the nickname for a group of economists 
and businessmen who were officially advisers to President F. D. 
^^osevelt dunng the first year of his presidency and are believed to 
have greatly influenced his ‘New Deal* policy. The term has since 
been applied to other groups of experts believed to be influencing 
government. 

Brainwashing—^The forcible replacement of one set of political 
ideas by another set, specially through indoctrination or mental 
torture. 

Buffer State—a small state established or preserved between 
two greater states to prevent direct clashes between them. 

Bureaucracy—Government by an elaborate system of administra¬ 
tive departments and officials, which generally tends to become un¬ 
wieldy and laborious in its operation. It produces red tape or over- 
systematization. Its most frequently charged defects are rigidity, 
conservatism and spirit of routine. 

By-election—Election to a seat rendered vacant during the run¬ 
ning term of an elected body due to resignation, death or any other 
subsequent disqualification. 

Capitalism.—The economic system founded on free enterprise and 
private ownership of the means of production and distribution. 

Caucus—A meeting or conference of members of a political 
party in an ensuing election or other political contest. 

Civil Disobedience—Refusal to co-operate with government 
without, however, using violence. 

Coalition—^is a combination of political parties having different 
or opposed interests, effected with the object of carrying through or 
resisting a particular policy. 

Commonwealth of Nations—The Commonwealth is an association 
of ten sovereign independent States—^the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Malaya Federation and Gliana with their dependencies. The status 
of the Commonwealth was settled at the Imperial Conference of 1926 
which described Commonwealth as “autonomous communities within 
the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate to one 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.*’ A further 
important pronouncement was made by the Prime Ministers* Meeting 
of 1949 which declared, “The Government of India have... .declared 
and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full membership of the 
Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the King as the 
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symbol of free association of the independent member nations and 
as such as the head of the Commonwealth.” 

ConcordafoAn agreed pact; specially between Pope and a gov¬ 
ernment equivalent to international convention. 

Contraband—Goods or merchandise the importation or exporta¬ 
tion of which is forbidden; in war time applied specially as between 
neutrals and belligerents. 

Communism—represents revolutionary socialism, hostile to the 
slow progress or gradual reform and progressive compromise. Com¬ 
munism believes in the dictatorship of tne proletariat for a transi¬ 
tional period, after which a free society would come into existence 
in which everybody would contribute to the common wealth according 
to his capacity and receive a reward according to his need. Commu¬ 
nism proclaims the equality of all peoples and races and believes in 
the final estalihshment of an international order. 

Colour bar—The denying by white men, Europeans or persons 
of European descent, of legal and social rights to coloured persons. 

Collective Responsibility—In countries wilh parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment, the joint responsibility of the governfnent to the Parlia¬ 
ment. The government is responsible for the political actions of 
each member of it and each member is responsible for the actions of 
the government. 

Collective Security—Security of all the members of an associa¬ 
tion of nations from aggression by any other nation or nations. 

Cold War—A struggle between two nations or groups of nations, 
waged by use of political and economic strategy, propaganda and 
other measures shoit of armed combat. 

Corporate State—A state organi<?ed politically on the basis of 
vocational corporations instead of territorial units. A corporate par* 
liament does not consist of representatives of territoral conBtitii<4 
encies but of delegates of professional corporation who are sent to 
the parliament according to the quota system. 

Corridor—A strip of the territory of one State running through 
that of another, usually to give access to the sea. 

Coup D*etat—A sudden change of government by force effected 
by holders of government or military power. 

Constituent Assembly—is an assembly convened for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution, but it only comes—and thi^ is the vital 
point—^after there is a breakdown in the existing machinery of 
Government and a change has been brought about in the Statvs qtto. 

Condominium—^A territory over which responsibility is shared by 
two administering powers. 

ConscientiouR Objector—^Person who refuses to enlist in the mili¬ 
tary service on moral or religious grounds. 

Colony—^A company of people, purposely or otherwise trans¬ 
planted from their mother country and remaining subject to the 
jurisdiction of the parent State. 

Crown Colony—A British Empire colony in which the Crown 
retains some kind of control over legislation. 

Customs Union—^A union of states or nations for the purpose of 
establishing orderly trade with one another and a common tariff on 
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imports, exports and goods in transit as now established in Low 
Ck)untries of Eur(^. 

Democracy—^“Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people”— Lincoln* It is based upon freely elected representative 
institutions and upon an executive responsible to the people. It is 
based upon the fundamental assumption of the equality of all indivi¬ 
duals and of their equal right to life, liberty (including the liberty 
of thought and expression) and the pursuit of happiness. 

Demarche—Diplomatic term from the French, used for repre¬ 
sentations whether moderate proposals or severe threats, made by 
one state to another through diplomatic envoys. 

. Diarchy—A form of government in which the supreme power of 
the state is vested in two bodies or persons. 

Diehards—Extremely orthodox and unbending members of a 
party; it was specially applied to the members of the Conservative 
part^. 

Dictatorship—Control of Government or ruling power by a mino¬ 
rity or by an individual. In ancient Rome, the dictator was recog¬ 
nised as a ruler. In modem times, Dictatorship flared up in Europe 
after the World War I. Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany 
seized power unconstitutionally but with the support of the people. 

Dollar Diplomacy—A nickname for the foreign policy of U.S.A. 
for the purposes of expanding American financial and commercial 
interests abroad under the guise of promoting international friend¬ 
ship. 

Dominion Status—Dominions “are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown.” 

Diplomacy—Art of negotiation specially between countries. 
Each country possesses a diplomatic service to carry on negotiation 
with foreign countries. Some diplomats such as ambassadors, mi¬ 
nisters, envoys, etc., go abroad and live in a foreign, capital to keep 
in touch with the Government. Their business is to watch over in¬ 
terests of their country and to send regular reports upon all that 
concerns it. 

Electoral College—Any body of electors limited in number, meet¬ 
ing in one place to choose a public oflUcial. 

Extra-Territoriality—The legal fiction that foreign diplomats and 
diplomatic agencies are outside their country of residence in spite 
of physical presence. Embassies, etc., form foreign islands, so 
to speak, within the territory of a state. They are not subject to its 
laws. 

Extradition—Surrender of a fugitive from justice by one country 
or state to the authorities of another. 

Espionage—A French word which expresses more than English 
word spying ; it implies an organised system. 

Federalism—A system of government wherein political powers 
of the state are constitutionally distributed between National 
Government and the local Governments or member units which are 
called 'States/ 'Provinces/ etc. The division of xiowers between 
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Federal government and separate states is laid down in the cons¬ 
titution and varies between one another. 

Fifth Column—Secret supporters of an enemy engaged in 
sabotage or other subversive activity within defence lines. 

Filibuster—A politician who attempts to delay, or slop the 
passing of a bill by endless speech-making and other legitimate 

pTftCtricCrS* 

Geneva Convention—An international treaty regulating the 
treatment of the wounded in war, adopted at a conference held in 
1864 and replaced by the existing agreement of 1906. 

Guerilla—Irregular warfare. Guerilla warfare consists in 
attacks upon a regular army by bands of irregular troops, usually the 
inhabitants of an invaded country. 

Genocide—The destruction of a human group, racial, ethnic, reli¬ 
gious or national by slaughter, starvation, sterilization, compulsory 
abortion, mass kidnapping or other violent means. The word 
wa<^ coined by a Polish lawyer R L4mkin In 1948 the U.N. ap¬ 
proved a new international law defining Genocide as a crime. The 
convention having been ratified by 20 U.N. members, became effect¬ 
ive on Jan. 12, 1951. 

Gentleman's Agreement—An informal international agreement 
based on a verbal exchange or corespondence, without a treaty or 
convention being signed. 

Gerrymander—A practice of laying out electoral districts to 
ensure the majority of votes for party in power. 

Hegemony—Leadership ; especially of one state or a group. 

Imperialism—Policy of empire-building and conquests transcend¬ 
ing national frontiers. It now means for every policy of conquest 
and colonial expansion. 

Internationals—Socialist movement in which socialists from 
many countries are united. There have been three such movements 
or Internationals, and each has held several Congresses. First 
International —accepted a programme drawn up by ^rl Marx and 
had lasted from 1866 to 1874. Second Internationa, in which there 
was trade union element, was organised in 1889. It sought to com¬ 
pass the aims of Socialism by constitutional, not revolutionary action 
and it held several congresses between 1882 and 1930. The Third 
International was organised in Moscow and was revolutionary in 
its aims. It declared in favour of establishing communism by force. 

Imperial Preference—In the British Empire, the trading system 
whereby the members of that Empire grive to each other preferential 
treatment in their tariff regulations and import quotas. 

Iron Curtain— A. barrier created by such means as censorship 
and prohibition of free travel to isolate Russian controlled territory 
from outside contacts, hence, any similar barrier against 
communication. 

Isolationism—The path of keeping aloof from affairs of other 
countries. 

Joint Responsibility—The guiding principle of the Cabinet sys¬ 
tem of Government, Although every minister is in charge of a parti- 
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eular portfolio, all ministers are jointly responsible to the legislature 
and a vote of no-confidence against one is a censure on alL 

Lame Duck—Members of the legislature who fail to get re-elected 
but continue to function as legislators until the new legislature meets, 
are known as Lame Ducks. The term Lame Duck was first used in 
l^e United States. 

Lebensram—German word for ‘living space’, a new word for 
German imperialism. It was used to stress that population is too 
dense and to claim such territories as agricultural regions towards 
Black Soa and colonies overseas. 

Leftist—One who belongs to a radical or revolutionary party; 
also one who holds or advocates ultrahberal principles. 

Lend-Lease—^The system of lending and leasing supplies and 
installations to each other developed by the allies in the World War 
n. It was started by President Roosevelt. 

Marxism—The socialist doctrine following the theories of Karl 
Marx (Germany). His ideas are that all wealth is produced by La¬ 
bour and should go to labour, and that as this leaves nothing for the 
capitalist, who can therefore never accept the system, the worker 
must prepare for class war in which capitalism will be destroyed. 
An essence of his theories is that history is largely determined by 
economic forces. 

Moratorium—A period during which no business engagements 
are completed or debts or liabilities enforced. A moratorium is 
declared by the government in times of a financial crisis. 

Most-Favoured Nation Clause—A clause customary in treaties 
of commerce wheieby signatories undertake to extend automatically 
to the other party any reduction in tariff or other economic favour 
which they may in future accord to any other country. Thus if a 
country at a later dale grants a tariff reduction in respect of some 
articles to some other country, this will also apply to all the coun¬ 
tries with which it has previously made trade treaties. 

Naturalization—^The woid is used for the admission of a person 
of foieign nationality into that of a country he desires to adopt. An 
oath of allegiance has to be taken. 

Non-aggression Pact—Treaty between two or more states pled¬ 
ging each not to attack the other and to settle their disputes by nego¬ 
tiation or arbitration. 

Non-intervention—Generally the principle of abstination from 
Interference with the internal affairs of other nations. It rests on 
the recognition of sovereignty as the permanent factor in inter¬ 
national relations and is one of the most often involved principles 
in the polines of the world. 

Non-bcHiffercncy—This word is used for sympathetic attitude, 
short of fighting which a country adopts towards one side in war 
time. It therefore differs from the strict impartiality called for in 
neutrality. 

Nationalization—Taking management by the state of trades 
and industries, etc., with or without compensation; changes from 
private to state ownership. 
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Neatrality—^In international law, condition of a state abstaining; * 
from participating^ in a war between other states and maintaining 
an impartial attitude in its dealings with the belligerent states, wiui 
the recognition of this impartiality by the warring states. 

Open Door Policy—System of keeping trade open to all coun¬ 
tries, disregarding monopolies or preferences on equal terms with¬ 
out privileges or discrimination. 

Opposition—Freedom to oppose the existing government is fun¬ 
damental to democracy and the British practice of calling the Oppo¬ 
sition “His Majesty’s Opposition” on the analogy of “His Majesty’s 
Government” is a recognition of the fact that the opposition is as 
loyal and essential to the state as the government. 

Ordinance—That which is ordained by authority. Ordinance is 
an act promulgated by the chief of the state without passing through 
the legislature of the country. 

Panch Shila—Five principles of co-existence jointly enunciated 
by Jawaharlal Nehru and Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lai. 
The countries that have so far specially commended the ‘Panch Shila' 
are—China, Indonesia, Burma, India, Nepal, Laos, Cambodia, 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. The five prin¬ 
ciples of Panch Shila are (1) mutual respect for one another’s 
territorial integrity and soverignty, (2) non>aggression, (3) non¬ 
interference in one another’s internal affairs, for any reasons of 
an economic, political or ideological character, (4) equality and 
mutual benefit and (6) peaceful co-existence. These principles also 
formed the basis of joint declaration made by India and U.S.S.R. on 
June 22, 1953 and also by Poland on June 27, 1955. 

Parole— An oath taken by a prisoner of war that, if released, he 
will not try to escape, nor during a war bear arms against his captors. 

Partisan—A member of a guerilla band working behind enemy 
lines and engaged in such activities as sabotage, demolition, and 
diversionary attacks. 

Point of Order—A question raised by a member of a legislative 
body as propriety of a motion or proceeding under the rules. The 
presiding officer is required to rule on it immediately as his ruling 
is subject to appeal to the floor. 

Power Politics—(1) the policy of maintaining and expanding 
national power for power’s sake, (2) the sum total of* intemationm 
relations in a world consisting of sovereign states whose existence 
depends on power, (3) by a more narrow definition, the use of threats 
and force for the achievement of political objects in international 
relations without consideration of right and justice. 

Protectorate—A territory not formally annexed, but in respect 
of which, by treaty grant, usage, suflTerance and other lawful 
means, the other state has power and jurisdiction. 

Purge—Expulsion, possibly killing of unreliable, unruly, diso¬ 
bedient or merely inconvenient members of a party. 

Putsch—German word meaning '‘attempt to take by force”, 
specially power, control of state. 

Prize Court—^This is a court of law set up in time of war to 
decide whether a ship and its cargo captured by the navy is a lawful 
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prize or not. If it is decided that a captured ship is enemy property 
or a cargo is contraband, they are sold and the proceeds are distri¬ 
buted to all members of the navy at the end of the war. 

Privy Purse—In England allowance from civil list for personal 
use of the Sovereign. 

Prohibition—Government action which prohibits by law the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors except for medical or 
sacramental use. 

Plural Voting—System allowing a person to cast more than one 
vote in the same election. The voter is eligible to vote in more 
than one constituency by virtue of its special position, i.e,, a city and 
a university vote by the same person. 

Pacifism—Opposition to war or military force in any form. 
Pacifists believe that all international disputes should be settled by 
arbitration. The various movements towards world peace are not 
necessarily wholly pacifistic, as they often advocate defensive war 
and oppose only aggressive war. 

Provincial Autonomy—The system (specially in Indian Consti¬ 
tution) under which States enjoy complete autonomy as far as the 
States subjects are concerned and have concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Centre on subject of common interest. 

Proportional Representation—is the method used in an election 
by which the votes are so counted that each party has representation 
ta the elective body in proportion to its strength, so as to ensure the 
representation of minorities. 

Plobi'acite—An expression of the will of the whole people, sought 
in ratification or disapproval of a particular measure, already decid¬ 
ed but regarding which their elected representatives hesitate to act. 
It comes from the Latin plebs, the common people. 

Protectorate—A territory, not formally annexed, but over which, 
bv grant, treaty, sufferance or usage and other lawful means another 
State has power or jurisdiction, e.g., Zanzibar. 

Protocol—The rough-draft of a diplomatic document on which 
diplomatic transactions tentatively commenced. 

Privileges, Parliamentary—“The sum of peculiar rights enjoyed 
by each House collectively as a constituent part of the High Court 
of Parliament, and by members of each House individually, without 
which they could not discharge their functions and which exceed those 
possessed bv other bodies or individuals .”—Ernkirte May. 

Pourparler—An informal preliminary conference of representa¬ 
tives of different groups, functions or countries looking to a fornud 
agreement settling disputed questions between the parties. 

Police State—A totalitarian state having repressive government 
control of radio, press, culture, and economic and political life. 

Pogrom—A Russian word for ‘devastation', a term for mass 
raids on Jewish Quarters in Tsarist Russia; killing, looting and arson 
were practised. They were later introduced into Germany by Nazis. 

Public Relations—T^e activities of a corporation, government, 
or other organisation in building and maintaining good relations 
with the general public or with special groups. 
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Public Utilitics^Eleetric light, gas, telephone, street car and 
other services of use to all naeinbers of the community. 

Proletariate—The wage-earning class of a community collectively 
is., property-less class dependent on sale of labour. In Marxism, the 
Proletariate is opposed to the bourgeoisie, the employing class, and 
will eventually overthrow it. 

Politbureau—Short for political bureau, the leading body of 
communist parties. The communist party of Soviet Union has a 
Politbureau which is regarded by many as real government of Russuw 
Every communist party in whatever country has a Politbureau. 

Quislings—Local traitors, names after the Norwegian traitor, 
Major Quisling, who betrayed his country to the Germans; specially 
those who quietly prepared the way for Germany in her neighbour¬ 
ing countries. 

Radical—Persons of political views quite different from those 
held by the majority of persons who, in politics, are in favour of 
sweeping reforms or other changes in government or laws. 

Racketeer—One who levies blackmail on industry by threats of 
interference. 

‘Reds*—Slang term for revolutionaries, specially communists, 
derived from Red Flag, the traditional symbol of re\olt. 

Republic—State in which the sovereign power resides in the elec¬ 
torate, which is the body of the people having a voice in electing 
representatives to rule them. There is no hereditary sovereign to 
rule. 

Residuary Powers—In Federal Constitution where the powers 
are divided between the federal centre and the federating States or 
units under a system of three lists—federal, state or provincial and 
concurrent. Powers relating to new spheres* of administration not 
covered by either of the three lists are known as residuary powers. 

Reprisal—A retaliatory punishment inflicted by one country 
upon another for an alleged illegal act. 

Right and Left—In the legislative bodies, it is the fixed habit of 
the conservative groups and parties to seat themselves on the right 
hand side of the Speaker or President and of the liberal or radical 
element to seat themselves on the left. The term 'centre* is used 
for middle parties or groups. 

Regent---One who rules on behalf of a sovereign. When a sove¬ 
reign is a minor, or is insane, or in any other way incapable of rul¬ 
ing, it is usual to appoint a regent to act for him. 

Referendum—Bringing a proposed law before the people as a 
whole for decision. 

Reciprocity—Exchange of commercial privilege. It is usually 
experienced when two nations make tariff concessions to each other. 

Sabotage—^At first this word was confined in its meaning to mali¬ 
cious waste or destruction of an employer’s property by workmen, 
as a means of enforcing demands in labour disputes. Now it is be¬ 
ing applied more broadly, to define any malicious crippling or des¬ 
truction of property especially as practised by foreign secret agents 
or sympathisers for the purpose of damaging military equipment. 
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Sanctions—Coercive measures taken to ensure fulfilment of in¬ 
ternational treaty obligations. Sanctions were provided in the cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations against countries resorting to war in 
defiance of the Covenant. U.N. Charter also provides for sanctions 
^ough it does not use the word ^sanctions’. 

Satellite—A state or country politically and economically 
dominated by a more powerful neighbouring one. 

Secret Session—For the discussion of important questions. Par¬ 
liament sometimes sits in secret when all withdraws from the house 
except the members. 

Sphere of Influence—A region normally undeveloped, politically 
Under the determinative power of a foreign nation. 

Splinter Group—In politics, a group broken away from a larger, 
original organisation. 

Soviet-Council—a great local governing body in the U.S.S.R. com- 

e >sed of peasants, soldiers and workers, which sends deputies to the 
gher congress. 

Straw vote—^Unofficial polling of public opinion. 

Suzerainty—slate that exercises political control over another 
state in relation to which he is soverei^. 

Syndicalism—A socialist movement aiming at trade union socia> 
lism instead of State Socialism. 

Scorched Earth—A wartime policy of destro 3 ring all resources 
when defending forces have to withdraw before the invader. 

Self-determination—The principle that every distinct people or 
nation ought to have the right to determine the question of its in¬ 
dependence, its form of government and its political destiny. 

Tammany Hall—A name given to the Democratic Party’s orga¬ 
nisation in New York city, which sprang from Tammany Society of 
1805. One of the famous political machines of American history- 
very influential in New York city and State politics, also in the 
Democratic party on a national scale. 

Third Force—A term originating in the post-World War II in 
Prance, where it was applied to the Socialists and M.R.P. interme¬ 
diate between the communists and the right-wing supporters of De 
Gaulle. It has been applied elsewhere to policies intermediate bet¬ 
ween Communism and Fascism and other right-wing forces. It is 
applied also to a group of States— W. Europe which would be suffi¬ 
ciently strong and influential to reconcile the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
by co-operating with both. 

Totalitarian—A believer in the complete centralization of govern¬ 
ment control under the political group and suppression of other 
parties. 

Total War—denotes the present form of war in which the dis¬ 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants are fast dis¬ 
appearing. 

Theocracy—A state governed by God* or priests. 

Trotskyism—The views of Trotsky on socialism, revolution and 
the development of Soviet Union and the movement propagating 
these ideas. After the overthrow of Trotsky in 1925-27, a number 
of communists supporting his opposition to Stalin formed revolu- 
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tionary eommunist i>artieB which in 1936 established Fourth Inter* 
national which held conferences in Paris in 1936^ and 1948. They 
are left-wing communists, more radical and revolutionary than Stalt 
nists, the official communists with whom they are in conflict. These 
Tiotskites have appeared in various countries as *Eevolutionary 
Communist Party/ ‘Revolutionary Socialist Party, etc. 

Trust Territory—A territory administered by a State appointed 
by and responsible to, the United Nations after the 2nd World War. 

Trusteeship—Administration by a member of the United Nations 
of an area not yet ready for self-government. 

ITnilateral action—^Action taken by one party to an agreement 
without consulting the other parties in international affairs. 

Ultimatum—Final statement of demands, rejection of which is 
assumed to lead at once to breaking-off friendly relations and to war. 

Underground—Organised, secret opposition to the government 
or force in power. 

V. E. Day—^Victory in Europe, May 8th, 1945, the day of the 
official end of the European phase of the World War II. 

y. J. Day—Victory in Japan, August 14, 1946, the day making 
the end of the war in Japan. 

Warmonger—People who desire wor and support war-like policy. 

Whigs—Old name for English liberals, no longer In use. It was 
the description of liberal party in English Parliament after 1680. 

Veto—The term is most used to-day with reference to the 
United Nations but its history dates from Roman times. *Veto* is 
Latin for “I forbid it”; it was the word used by the Roman magis¬ 
trate when invoking the law against some action. In many modem ^ 
States the Xing or President has the power of vetoing measures" 
passed by the legislature. In the United Nations, only the five per¬ 
manent members out of the eleven members of the Security Council 
have the power of veto, which prevents a decision being taken even 
if every other member is in favour of it. 

Welfare State—A state that, by its concern with public health, 
insurance against sickness and unemployment and similar measures, 
assumes a large share of responsibility for the welfare of its citizens. 

Wishful Thinking—signifies optimism not always founded on 
reality. 

Whip—A member of a political party assigned to, the task of 
rounding up members of that party to ensure their votes and to hold 
them in line with the party policy. 

Writ—A document directed to some public officer or private 
person commanding him to do a certain act therein specified. 

PLANS, POLICIES, TREATIES, ALLIANCES, COUNaLS, 
CHARTERS, CONFERENCES, ETC, 

Anzus Treaty—^was signed on Sept. 1, 1951, under which members 
acknowledge that an attack in the Pacific against any will involve all, 
and agree to “act to meet the common danger.” Members are : U.S. 
New Zealand and Australia. 
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Atlantic Charter—A joint declaration was made by Roosevellr 
Churchill on August 14, 1941, statmg (1) no aggrandisement, terri¬ 
torial or other. (2) No territorial changes without expressed wish 
of the people concerned. (8) Right of all people to choose the form 
of their own government. (4) Restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 
(6) Access on equal terms to trade and to raw materials of the 
world. (6) Fullest collaboration between all nations in economic 
field. (7) Final peace of the whole world after destruction of Nazi 
tyranny. 

Arab League—The Arab States formed a Union by a pact signed 
in Caiio March 22, 1946 for the purpose of maintaining Arab soli¬ 
darity. The League consists of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Lebanon, Yemen and Libya. Provision was made for admis¬ 
sion of the Arab portion of Palestine upon achievement of independ¬ 
ence. The League's Council approved customs and payments agree¬ 
ments, on Sept. 7, 1958. 

Arab Security Pact—This is known as Arab League Collective 
Security and Economic Co-operation Pact concluded on July 17, 
1960. The pact has been ratified by Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Jordan 
and Lebanon. This treaty links the signatory States into military, 
political and economic alliance, pledging resistance to armed attack 
and reaffirming their obligations under Arab League and U.N. 
charters. 

Bagdad Pact—A treaty in which five nations joined in November, 
1955, to set up the middle East Treaty Organisation. 

Benelux—This is the combination of three countries—Belgium, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands which have established a complete 
Customs Union among themselves. No longer are there any tariff 
barriers between these three countries. All three are now together 
called Benelux. The Benelux has been an influential example of 
closer economic co-operation for recovery of Europe. 

Bandung Conference—The meeting of the Representatives of 30 
African and Asian nations held at Bandung, Indonesia, April 18-24t 
1966. The aim was to promote economic and cultural co-operation 
and to oppose colonialism. This was more or less achieved in an at¬ 
mosphere of cordiality. 

Brussels Pact—The pact was signed in March 1948 by Britain, 
France and the Benelux countries. It is a military defence pact 
and also equally an economic co-operation pact. It pledges all five 
countries to cease from bilateral injury to one another and to enlarge 
their commercial exhanges. 

It was designed “to fortify and preserve the principles of demo¬ 
cracy, personal freedom and political liberty, the rule of law and 
constitutional traditions.'* 

Colombo Plan—This plan began from July 1, 1961. It was a 
di*-year plan of economic aid to South and South-East Asia agreed 
on at the British-sponsored Conference at Colombo in January 1960 
by Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan. Later Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak pro¬ 
mised co-operation. Burma and Indonesia sent observers to meet- 
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ings of Consultive Committee in London. The Project will ndtei 
£1,868 million, help by governments, raised by bank loans, contrlbu* 
lions, etc., to support mills, power plants, railways, irrigation, other 
capital goods, thus combating poverty and communism. United 
States is not a participant, but will consult on Point Four Funds in 
Asia. The International Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
will co-operate. Britain will contribute £100,000,000, Canada and 
Australia each voted £25,000,000 for the first year. 

Cominform—The Cominform (Communist Information Bureau) 
was set up at a secret meeting in Poland of communist delegates 
from nine European nations on Oct. 5, 1947. It was the successor 
body to the Comintern (Communist International) which was dissolv¬ 
ed in 1943. The original Cominform linked the Communist Party 
of Russia with those of the East European States and those of France 
and Italy, the two West European countries with the biggest Cost* 
munist Party membership. 

Commonwealth of Nations—is a free association of ten sovereign 
independent states, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana and Malaya 
Federation. The members are bound together by the community <of 
ideals and interest. All the members owe common allegiance to the 
Queen of England as the Head of the Commonwealth and is the 
symbol of their free association in the Commonwealth, except India 
and Pakistan where I^esidents are the Heads of the State. These 
countries, India and Pakistan, do not give allegiance to the Queen 
but recognise the Queen as Symbol of their free association as Mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth and as such the Head of the 
Commonwealth. 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association—^was founded in 
1911. The aim of the Association is “to promote understanding 
and co-operation for common purposes between those engaged in 
parliamentary government of the countries of the -Commonwealth 
by the establishment of machinery for the exchange of in¬ 
formation and individual visits and for the organisation of con¬ 
ferences between members of the legislatures of the Commonwealth 
and also to promote understanding and co-operation by similar means 
between those members and the members of legislatures outside the 
Comonwealth having close political and parliamentary associations 
with them.” ^ 

Council of Europe—An institution of consultive character found¬ 
ed on May 5, 1949 in London. It consists of a Committee of Ministers 
(composed of Foreign Ministers of member countries) and a consul¬ 
tive assembly (delegations from several parliaments), the former 
providing means of co-operation between governments, the latter 
a means through which the aspiration of the European peoples may 
be formulated and expressed. Every member government has 
to “accept the principles of the rule of law and of the enjoyment by 
all persons within its jurisdiction of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

The member countries are—Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxemburgh, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
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United Kingdom, Iceland and German Federal Republic (Aasoeiate 
Member). 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference—^A meeting of the representatives 
of U.S.A., Great Britain, Russia and China held at estate known 
as Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, recommending on Oct. 9, 
1944 the creation of the United Nations, an international security 
organisation. 

Eastern Military Alliance—It is the military organisation of 
Communist States in Europe to offset North Atlantic Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation (NATO), the Western Military Alliance. 

Blisenhower Doctrine—A new political doctrine enunciated in 
19B1 by the U.S. President Eisenhower. The main features of the 
doctrine are as follows—(1) It is bilateral. It extends the U.S. offer 
of protection to individual Mid-east nations, but only at their request; 
it does not require organisation of the whole region to be effective. 
(2) Although it is designed principally to preserve the vast stretches 
of Arab territory from communism, it also applies to the Arabs’ 
sworn enemy, Israel without taking sides. (3) It is informal; neither 
any nation nor the U.S. has to sign a new pact. (4) It is ex¬ 
clusively American and non-colonial. The U.S. is no longer coupled 
rigidly or identified in the middle-East with Britain and France—and 
yet the doctrine in no way excludes them but, in fact, helps to 
preserve a Western influence behind which the British and French 
may rebuild. 

European Defence Community (EDC)—^The treaty founding 
European Defence Community was signed in Paris on May 27, 1952 
by France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxem. 
burg. Four supplementary agreements were signed : a protocol to 
the NATO treaty extending guarantees of the NATO to ED(j, a 
reciprocal pact in which the EDC pledged the same guarantees to the 
NATO, a treaty between the 6 EDC members and Britain committing 
the 7 nations mutually to resist aggression against any one of the 
group and a declaration by Britain, France and the U.S. that they 
would regard any threat against EDC as a threat to their own 
security and that they would maintain forces in Western Europe to 
defend the North Atlantic area. 

European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC)—Limited economic 
federation of Prance, West Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxem¬ 
burg and Italy. It is sometimes called Schuman Plan, in the name of 
the French Foreign Minister who proposed it in 1950. The 50-year 
treaty creating the ECSC. became effective in 1952 and established 
unified market for the member countries—coal and steel products. 
Restriction'; on exports, imports and currency exchange affecting 
such products were gradually lifted and a unified labour market was 
created. 

Gatt—Th General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is one of the 
most important of all institutions concerned with international trade. 
It was formed by 23 countries which met in Geneva in the middle of 
1947 to discuss how to remove discrimination and unfair practices in 
international trade. The result was an agreement on certain principles 
Which are together known as the Gener^ Agreements on Tariff and 
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Trade. One of them is that concessions given bf a country to any 
one country in the trade in any commodity, should be given to all the 
other countries signing the agreement who wish to trade in that 
commodity. Another principle is that goods imported from other 
countries should enjoy the same taxation and transportation privileges 
as similar goods prc^uced within the country. A third principle is 
that no country should enter into unfair competition by adopting 
what is known as the practice of ‘^dumping goods'*. 

Genocide Convention—was adopted by U.N. on Dec. 9, 1948. The 
word genocide was coined by Prof. R. Lamkin of Poland to mean the 
deliberate extermination of any human group on racial, religious of 
linguistic grounds. The convention binds its signatories to prevent 
and punish the crime of genocide. 

Four Freedoms—President Roosevelt in his address to the Con- 
Igress of Jan 6, 1941 defined four essential human freedoms—(1) 
Freedom of speech and expression, (2) Freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way, <3) Freedom from want, (4) Freedom 
from fear. The programme was, substantially, incorporated in the 
Atlantic Charter (Aug. 1947). 

Fourteen Points—Woodrow Wilson’s basis offered, Jan. 8, 1918, 
in a message to American Congress for an equitable and enduring 
peace in settlement of World War I. 

International Red Cross—Two international organisations arc 
known respectively as International Ckimfiiittee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies, both with headquarters in Geneva 
and Switzerland. The first of these is a wholly international agency 
unconnected with any national society which attempts to main¬ 
tain the basic Red Cross principle of the Geneva convention ; tha 
second agency is a federation of autonomous national Red Crosa 
Societies designed to further co-operation among them. 

Japanese Peace Treaty—^was signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 
1951 by 49 nations. The State of War between Japan and the Allies 
was terminated. Japan’s full sovereignty was recognised and its 
right to apply the U.N. membership. Japan recognised the inde¬ 
pendence of Korea, renounced all rights to Formosa, Pescadores, 
Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands formerly under mandate to 
Japan, the Antarctic area, Spartly Island and the Paracels ; Japan 
agrees to UN. Trusteeship over Kyukyu and Daito Islands, the 
Bonius and Rosario Islands, tha Volcano Islands, Parece Vela and 
Marcus Island. 

League of Nations—An organisation of many nations formed ia 
January, 1920 for the promotion of international peace and co-opera¬ 
tion ; dissolved in April, 1946. 

Marshall Plan—Also known as Organisation for European Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation. On June 6, 1947, the U.S. Secretary of State, 
Marshall made a speech in the Harvard University in which he out¬ 
lined the seriousness of the shortage of dollars for the economic 
situation of Europe and suggested American assistance in the eco¬ 
nomic lecovery on the understanding that the European countries 
reached some amement about their requirements and the part th^j 
themselves would take in giving proper effect to the action of U.S. 

9 
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A conference of sixteen nations of Europe willing to work the Mar¬ 
shall Plan began in Paris on July 12, 1947 and formulated an eco*S 
nomic programme which aimed at restoring European economy 
by the end of 1950 by (a) a strong production programme by 
each participant, {b) creation and maintenance of internal iinancifiu 
Stability, (c) maximum mutual help between the participating 
coufitries and (d) a solution of the problem of the European trading 
deficit with the American countries. The report calculated the 
deficit for the 16 countries and their dependent tenitones at $22,440 
million over 4-yeat petiod. 

Munich Agreement—Signed by Germany, Great Britain, France 
and Italy on September 29, 19!i8 at Munich. It provided for the 
cession to Germany of the Sudetan-German districts of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia ; the new frontiers were guaranteed by all the signatories. 
The agreement was violated in March, 1989 by Hitler seizing what 
was left of the country. 

Mutual Security Programme—The plan of all economic aids by 
U.S.A. is contained in the Mutual Security Act of 1951 which sanc¬ 
tions millions of dollars for military, economic and technical assis¬ 
tance to free nations. A large part of mutual security funds are 
allocated for defence. The remaining funds are used to develop 
manufacturing facilities, to provide technical training and to ensure 
economic stability. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO)—^is an associa¬ 
tion of nations of North Africa and Western Europe. It is estab¬ 
lished by a treaty (North Atlantic Pact) signed in 1949 by United 
States, Canada, Iceland, United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, West Germany, Greece, 
Turkey, Italy and Portugal. They joined NATO to prepare for a 
possible armed attack of the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries. NATO countries agreed to unite their military strength 
for collective defence and for preservation of peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area. The Council of NATO is its planning and 
organising body. A European army to consist of fifty or more divi¬ 
sions were established. Supreme Headquarters of Allied Powers in 
European (SHAPE) was established in France. 

Organisation of American States (OAS)—This organisation was 
chartered in 1948 for co-operation and mutual repsect among Ame¬ 
rican States. 

Philadelphia Charter—^was adopted by the International Labour 
Organisation at the Philadelphia Conference on May 10, 1944. It 
declares : that labour is not a commodity ; that freedom of expression 
and of association are essential to sustained progress; that poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere; and that 
war against want requires to be carried out with unrelenting vigour 
within each nation. 

Point Four—In Jan. 20, 1949 President Truman outlined four 
major courses of action for American foreign policy. The fourth 
point from which the programme took its name, called upon the 
peoples of the United States “to help the free peoples of tne world 
through their own efforts to produce more food, more clothing^ 
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more materials for housing and more mechanical power to lighten 
’ their burdens. . * . It must be a wide world eftort for achievement 
of peace, plenty and freedom.” Point Four is meant to make the 
scientiiic and technical knowledge of America available to free 
nations for their agricultural and industrial development. On Sept. 
1960 funds became available for a Technical Co-operation Programme. 

’Pan»Am«rican Union—^An international body created by the 21 
American republics for the fostering of mutual understanding and 
co-operation, with essential duty of making effective the resolutions 
adopted by the successive Pan-American Conferences. A general 
conference of the member Republics is held quinquennially known 
as Part-Amencan Conference. The Union is financed by its 21 
members on the basis of population. 

Rio Treaty—A treaty signed in August 1947, under which the 
signatory nations pledge themselves, in the event of aggression 
against any one of them, to provide assistance to that nation on 
request. Membeis arc: United States, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico. 
Guatimala, £1 Salvador, Nicaragua, Haiti, Dominician Rep. Costa 
Rica, Panama, Venezuela, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Bolivie, 
Paraguay, Biazil, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 

SEAT O.— Soulh-East Asia Treaty Organisation was* fsigned 
ixt Manila on Sept. 8, 1954 by Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Philippines, France, Thailand, United Kingdom and United States 
covering the “general area of South-east Asia” to strengthen defence in 
S. E. Asia and to develop economic measures for social well-being. 
In case of aggression, its members are to “consult immediately in 
order to agree to measures which should be taken for common 
defence." 

Tripartite Security Treaty—^This is between U.S.A., Australis 
and New Zealand, signed on Sept. 8, 1951 (1) to settle by peaceful 
means any international disputes, (2) parties will consult together 
wherever the territorial integrety, political independence or security 
of any party is threatened in the Pacific. 

^ UNICEF :—^is a popular abbreviation for United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. Established in 1946 and ad¬ 
ministered directly by U. N. Secretariat. UNICEF is the world’s 
largest voluntary international effort to improve thd health and 
welfare of children and mothers. 

Versailles, Treaty of—the peace treaty ending the war of 1914-18 
concluded between the Allies and Associated Powers and Germany 
on June 29, 1919. It imposed terms on Germany in regard to tho 
occupation of Rhineland territory for a period of years, the surren¬ 
der of Alsace-Lorraine to France and parts of East Prussia to Poland, 
the handing over to the Allies of Germany’s colonial possessions. 
An important feature of this treaty was the establishment of 
Leaime of Nations. 

Warsaw Pact—Mutual defence treaty signed by the several 
communist countries—-U.S.S.R., Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania and Hungary on 14th May, 1966 at Warsaw, Tho 
alliance was made necessary by the remilitarization of West Germany 
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under Paris Pacts 1954, the treaty is binding for 20 years but 
provides for its )af»e as soon as an East-Wesi; collective sscnrity 
should come into force. A unified military Command was also set up. 

Western European Union (W.E.U.)—Seven nations formally or¬ 
ganised the Western Europ«Bi|i Union in 1065. Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Luxemburgh, Netherlands and Western Germany 
ratified a treaty to establish the new defensive coalition. 

United Nations Technical Assistance Administration (UNTTA)— 
was set m 1950 to direct provision to governments which request 
ity technical assistance in the fields of economic development, social 
welfare and public administration. Important activities of UNTTA 
include the provision of experts in the various specialised fields, 
awards of fellowships and study or training grants in fields related 
to economic or social developments ; and the organisation of regional 
seminars and training centres in specialised fields. 


CONSTITOTION OF INDIA 


Sovereign Democratic Republic—^Indian Constitution resolves to 
establish a sovereign democratic republic. The country is absolutely 
republic independent in its internal and external affairs. India being 
a democratic republic, the real fountain head of aU powers is the 
people. This sovereignty is vested in the people of the country. 

The aim of the Constitution is to secure for all its citizena— 
Justice, social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
Equality of status and of opportunity; and to promote among 
them all 

Fraternity, assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity 
of the Nation. 

Territory and Extent—There are in India fourteen States, each 
with a Governor as it.s head, such as Andhra Pradesh, Assam, West 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Kerala, Raiasthan, Mysore, Jammu & Kashmir. 

There are six terntories, such as Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Mani¬ 
pur, Tripura, Andaman & Nicobar Islands and Laccadive, Amindivi 
and Minicoy Islands and such other territories as may be acquired. 

Fundamental Rights—The Constitution of India makes a decla¬ 
ration of some fundamental rights which it guarantees against vio¬ 
lation by the State. 

The Constitution contains rights which are declared fundamen¬ 
tal and justiciable. These fundamental rights have been classified 
under the following heads ; 

1. Right to equality. 5. Cultural and educational right*. 

2. Right of freedom. 6. Right to property. 

8. Right against exploitation. 7. Right to constitutional rame- 

4 . Right to freedom of religion. dies. 
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grounds of religion, race, caste, sex PT place of mrtli ^ prohibited* 
In public employment. Constitution assures equi^ty te opportunity 
for all. It has estoblished social equality by abolition of title, local 
and foreign. ^ ^ 

Right to Constitutional Remcdtes-MToo Constitution guarantees 
the right to every citizen to move the Supreme Court for enforce* 
ment of all fundamental rights. And for that purpose the Supreme 
Court is given general powers to safeguard these rights as well as 
the power to propose particular remedies, such as habeas corpus, 
VMnojamuSt etc. 

Rights to Freedom —Guarantees (a) Freedom of speech and ex. 
pression, <b) to assemble peacefully and without arms, (c) to fonal 
associations or unions, <<f) to move dreely throughout India, (•> to 
reside and settle in any part of India, (/) to acquire, hold and dispose 
of properties, (g) to practise any profession, trade or business. 

HfHgimm Freedom —Subject only to public order, morality, 
health and some other essential provisions, all persons are equally 
entitled to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, practise 
and propagate religion freely. 

Cultural and Educational Rights —The Constitution provides for 
the protection of the interests of linguistic, cultural and religious 
minorities and their right to establish and administer their own edur 
cational institutions. 

Rights against exploitation —Traffic in human beings is declared 
punishable offence. So too is begar (forced labour) except without 
payment or any form of forced labour except compulsory service for 
the State for public purpose. 

Rights to Property —No person shall be unlawfully deprived of 
his property, movable or immovable. 


Directive Principles—The Indian Constitution also includes a set 
of directives enjoining the state to undertake within its means, a 
number of welfare measures. These are intended to assure citizens 
an adequate means of livelihood, raise the standard of living, im¬ 
prove public health, provide free and compulsory education for 
children, and assure that the operation of the economic system does 
not result in the concentration of wealth and means of production 
to the detriment of the common good. 

UNION EXECUTIVE— President —The Executive at the centre 
consists of the President and a Council of Ministers. The President is 
the executive head of the Indian Republic. All the executive powers 
of the Union including the Supreme command of the Defence Forces 
is for^lly vested in the President and all executive actions are 
taken in his name. He is elected by an electoral college consisting 
of the elected members of both Houses of Parliament and Legislative 
Assemblies of the States, by the system of proportioned representa¬ 
tion by single transferable vote. 

^ The qvaliiications of the office of the President —(1) He should he 
a citizen of India; (2) must have complebed the age of 86 years; and 
<8) qualified for election as a member of the House of &e People. 
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He will not be eligible for ele<!tion if he holds a job in Goireniment^ 
givii^ him financial rewards. 

Term of o0iee —^The President holds office for five years and is 
eligible for re-election. 

Salary and Allowanea^The President draws a salary of 
Bs. 10,000 and usual allowance. 

Impeachment —^The President may be removed from office by im¬ 
peachment for any violation of the constitution* 

Vice-President —is the ex-officio Chairman of the Council of 
States <Rajya Sahha). Any citizen of India aged thirty-five years 
and above and qualiiied for the membership of the Council of Stotes 
can he elected to this office by both the Houses of Parliament at a joint 
sitting on the basis of proportional representation by single trans¬ 
ferable vote. His term of office is five years. When the President 
Is ill, if he resigns or dies or is removed or is for any reason absent, 
his place will be taken by the Vice-President, till a new President 
is elected. 

Council of Minister's —^The Constitution provides for a Couffett 
of Ministers. The actual executive authority is discharged by the 
Ibime Minister and the Council of Ministers appointed bv him, all 
of whom are collectively responsible to the House of the People, the 
lower chamber of the Parliament, The Council of Ministers hold 
office during the pleasuie of the President. 

^ LEGISLATURE— Parliament —The Legislature of the Indian 
Union consi‘«ts of the Piesident and two Houses—(1) Loh Sabha 
(House of the People), (2) Raiya Sahha (Council of States). 

The Lok Sabha —consists of not more than 500 members and not 
more than 20 members to represent the Union Territories chosen in 
such manner as Pailiament by law provides. The members are 
directly elected by the voters in the several states. Every 
adult or grown-up citizen of India is given the right to vote. The 
normal life of the House is five years. The minimum age for mem¬ 
bership is 26 years for the Lower House. The House of the People 
elects a Speaker and a Deputy Speaker from amongst its members, 

Rajya Sabha —consists of not more than 250 members of 
whom 12 are nominated by the President. The nominated membeni 
should be men of learning and wide experience, such as artists, 
writers, scientists and social workers. The Council of States is not 
subject to dissolution, a third of its members retiring after every 
two years. The elections to the Council are indirect, the alloted 
quotas of the representatives of each State being elected by the 
elected members of the Legislative Assembly of that State in 
accordance with the system of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote. The Vice-President of India is the 
ex-officio Chairman of the Council of States. 

Powers and Piivileges of the Parliament —The constitution con¬ 
fers certain powers and privileges on members of the Houses of Par^ 
liament. No member of parliament “shall be liable to any proceed¬ 
ings in any court in respect of an3^hing said or any vote given by him 
in parliament or any committee thereof, and no person shall be so 
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liable in respect of the publication by or under the authority of eithet 
house of parliament of any report, paper, votes or proceedings. ThSi 
powers, privileges and immunities of member of each house of 
parliament shall be such as may from time to time be defined by 
parliament by laws and until so defined, shall be those of the House 
of Commons of the Parliament of the 'tJnited Kingdom, and of its 
members and committees.” 

The difference between the House of the People and the Council of 
States is as follows :— 

The difference is not merely in their size. The powers given to 
them are not the same. The function of both is to legislate but the 
greater part of this responsibility will be borne by the Lower House. 
A bill has to be passed by both the Houses before it becomes law. 
In case of a disagreement between the two Houses, a joint session 
of the two Houses is summoned to resolve the dead-lock. The 
opinion of the Lower House will ultimately prevail owing to its 
numerical majority. But it is to be noted here that the procedure 
regarding dead-lock relates only to Bills other than money bills, for, 
as regards money bills the provision of the constitution is that sole 
power shall belong to the Lower House. Money Bills cannot be 
introdueed in the Council of States. They must, as a rule, originate 
in the House of the People. 

JUDICIARY —Supreme Court of India .—The Supreme Court 
of India consists of Chief Justice and not more than ten other 
judges appointed by the President. Judges hold office until they 
attain the age of 65 years. 

^ The Supreme Court decides dispute between the Government of 
India and any State or States or between two or more States involv¬ 
ing any question of law or fact. Civil and Criminal appeals of a 
certain kind from High Courts will also be heard by it. The Supreme 
Court is also competent to order the enforcement of Fundamental 
Rights. It has also Advisory Jurisdiction by which the President 
can refer to it any question of public importance. The law declared 
by it is binding on all courts of the country. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS—States Reorganisation Act of 19.55 
and Bihar and West Bengal Transfer of Territories Act, 1956 abolish 
the distinction of States as A, B and C as envisaged in the Indian 
Constitution. There are now two classes of administrative divisions— 
(1) 14 States and (2) six Territories. The 14 States are Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Assam. Bihar, Bombay, Jummu & Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. The six Territories, all of which are centrally- 
administered, are as follows—Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive. Amindivi and Minicoy Islands. Mani- 
pore and Tripura. The full-fledged States enjoy the same democratic 
administration as the former Part A States. 

States—There is a Governor for each State in whom all 
executive powers are vested. He is appointed by the Pre¬ 
sident and holds office during his pleasure. Any citizen of India 
who has completed 36 years of age is eligible for the appointment as 
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Govtmor. Governor holds office for a term of five years unless he 
resigns earlier. Besides official residence, the Governor draws a 
ealaj^ of Rs. 5,500 per month and other allowances and privileges. 

The Governor will be assisted by a Council of Aftntsters with 
Chief Minister at the head of the Council to aid and advise the 
Governor. The Chief Minister is appointed by the Governor and the 
other Ministers are alno appointed by him on the advice of the Chief 
Minister. Ministers hold office during the pleasure of the Governor. 
The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly of the State. 

Every State has a Ugiclature, Some States have two chambers, 
while others have only one chamber. Where there are two chambers, 
one is known as the Legislative Council and the other as the Legislative 
Assembly and where there is only one House, it is known as Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Tho<«e with two Houses are Bombay. Bihar, 
Madras, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. In all the States 
the Lower House is called Legislative Assembly and the Upper 
House is known as Legislative Council. 

Legislative Assembly of each State is elected by direct 
election on the basis of adult franchise. The total of the Assembly 
members shall in no case be more than 600 or less than 60. Its nor¬ 
mal life is five years. Some seats may be reserved for Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled Castes. The Governor may also nominate the 
representative of Anglo-Indian community. 

The total number of members of the Legislative Council of a 
State 18 not to exceed one-third of the total members in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, but in no case shall be less than 40. This is a per¬ 
manent body ; one-third of its members retires every second year. 
Half of its members are elected from local bodies, from among the 
graduates of three years standing and teachers who have worked at 
least three years. A third of the members are elected by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly from among non-members and the rest are nominated 
by the Governor from among men of eminence m literature, art, 
science or social service. 

Territoriee—Union Territories have no popular administration 
and even Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura which had a Legisla¬ 
ture and ministry of their own, have none under the new set-up (Re¬ 
organisation of States Act, 1956). The Territories are vovemed 
row through an administrator each, with whom some non-official ele¬ 
ments are associated. Parliament is the sole legislating authority for 
these Territories, while additionally the President has power of 
making regulations in respect of Andamans and Laccadives. 
Advisory Councils have been set up in Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and 
Manipur with elected members of the Parliament from these areas to 
advi&e the Union Home Minister in the matter of legislation to be 
placed before the Parliament, on the budget to be framed in respect 
of them. 

States Judiciary—The Constitution envisages a High Court for 
each State. The High Court consists of a Chief Justice and such other 
Judges as the President mav from time to time deem it necessary to 
appoint. The judges of a High Court are appointed by the President 
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of India in eonsultatiott with the Chief Jnaliee of India and the 
Governor of the State and in ease of an appointment of a Judge othiV 
than Chief Justice, the Chief Justice of the High Court concerned. 
They hold office until they attain the age of 60 years and are remov* 
able from office in the same manner as a judge of the Supreme Court. 

Relation between Union and the States—Parliament can legislate 
for the whole or any part of the territory of India and the Legisla^^ 
ture of a State for whole or any part of the State. No law, how¬ 
ever, made by the Parliament can be considered invalid on the 
ground of extra-territorial jurisdiction. For the purposes of distri¬ 
buting legislative powers between the Centre and the States, three 
comprehensive lists have been drawn up. These lists are (1) Union 
Lief, (2) Concurrent Lief, (3) State List. 

The Parliament has “executive power” to make laws in regard 
to the matters mentioned in the first list, i.e-. Union List. The CoitO- 
eurrent List means that matters shared between Union and the 
States, such as criminal law, civil procedure, preventive detention, 
marriage and divorce, transfer of property other than agricultural 
lands, contracts, bankruptcy, etc. 

There are 66 items in the “State List** Some of them are police, 
administration of justice, prisons, local government, public healtil 
and sanitation, forests, fisheries, etc. The legislature of a State has 
"exeliifiive powers” to make laws in matters mentioned in this list. 

Jurisdiction over all other matters not mentioned in the Con¬ 
current and State lasts will belong to the Parliament. This means 
that the Union will acquire reei/fluary powers. 

As regards Atlmtnwtrafive Relations, the executive powers of 
every State shall be so exercised as to ensure compliance with the 
laws made bv the Parliament and anv existing laws which applv in 
that State, and the executive power of the Union shall extend to the 
giving of such direction to the State as may appear to be necessary 
for that purpoae. 

Union executive is empowered to give direction to a State 
regarding construction and maintenance of the means of communi¬ 
cation declared to be of national or military importance. Parlia¬ 
ment can declare certain highways or waterways to he national high¬ 
ways or waterways. Union execiitWe can also construct and main¬ 
tain means of communication required in connection with naval mili¬ 
tary and air force works. The President may with the consent of 
the Government of the State entrust to that Government functions 
in relation to any matter to which the executive power of the Union 
exists 

There is provision for the formation of an Jnfer-State CowneU 
to investigate and discuss subiects in which States have common 
Interest and inquire into and advise upon disputes which may have 
arisen between the States. 

There are also Emergency prnvieioTU in case of grave crisia 
created by war or internal disturbances in which President can 
give dirwtion to the constituent States as to how their anthoritv to 
be exercised. President can suspend from operation several articles 
of the Constitution. During such period. Union Parliament has 
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iM>wer to lenslate with respect of any of the inatters* oiltuinerated in 
the State list. 

Election Commission—The superintendence, direction and con¬ 
trol of elections to Parliament and Lefcislature of every State and 
of President and Vice-President including appointment of an elec¬ 
tion tribunal shall vest in an Electwn Commiaaion to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President, The Chief Election Commissioner enjo^ 
conditions of tenure and service similar to those of a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

There shall be only one Jf^ral electoral role for every territo¬ 
rial constituency and no plwSw will be ineligible for inclusion in 
aoeh role on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex or any of them. 

There is no property qualifications of the voters. Every person 
who is a citizen of India and who is not less than twenty one yean 
of age and who is not otherwise disqualified, is entitled to vole at 
the elections of the House of the People and the Legislative 
Assemblies of States. 

Special provisions for certain classes—Seats shall be reserved 
in the House of the People for (a) Scheduled Castes, (b) Scheduled 
Tribes. 

If Anglo-Indian community is not adequately represented in the 
House of People, President may nominate not more than two mem¬ 
bers of that community. 

Seats shall be reserved for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in the Legislative Assemblies of the States. Anglo-Indians 
are to be nominated by the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State, if not 
adequately represented 

The reservation of seats and special representation shall cease 
after ten years from the commencement of this Constitution. 

Financial and other provisions—There is a provision in the 
Constitution foi setting up of a Finance Comwiaaion to make recom¬ 
mendations to the President as to the distribution between the 
Centre and the Units of the net proceeds of certain taxes (like the 
Income-tax, excise duties, some export duties, etc.,) and the alloca¬ 
tion between the States of such proceeds. 

The Central and State Governments are required to set up rei- 
pectively the Consolidated Fund of India and the Conaolidafed Fund 
of the Statea respectively. All revenues received by the Government 
of India and the Government of a State are to be credited into their 
respective consolidated funds. No money is to be appropriated from 
the Consolidated Fund of India or of a State except in accordance 
with an Appropriation Act passed by Parliament or the Legislature 
of the State concerned. Provision has also been made for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Continaenev Fund of India and a Contingency Fund 
for each State to meet unforeseen expendituic, pending proper autho¬ 
risation by the appropriate legislature. 

Authority of Audit —As for auditing the funds, the Constitution 
provides for the appointment of a Comptroller and Auditor-General 
of India by the President to keep watch on the finances and accounts 
of the Union. It is his responsibility to see that the expenses voted 
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by the Parliament or the legislature of a State and laid down in thi ' 
Appropriation Fund are not exceedbw or varied. 

Trade and Commerce—The Constitution^ provides the broad 
principles of freedom of trade, commerce and intercourse throughout 
the territory of India. Union Parliament and the State Legislatures 
are, however, authorised to prescribe limitations when there is scar* 
city of any particular commodity or for any other consideration of 
national or public interest. But no Legislature, whether Parliament 
or a State Legislature, has power to a law giving any piefe- 

rence to one state over another or diiflnminating between different 
States in respect of items relating to ttnae and commerce in the lists 
of the 7th Schedule. Only certain Part B States are exempted 
from this provision for a period of ten years. 

Official Language—Hindi in Devnagri script shall be the official 
language of the Union and the form of numerals for official use shall 
be the international form of Indian numerals. The English language 
shall continue for all official purposes of the Union for a period of 
15 years trrm the commencement of the Constitution. The President 
is authotiscd to constitute, after the expiration of five years from 
the commencement of the Constitution and thereafter at the expira* 
tion of ten years from such commencement, a special commission to 
examine the growth and development of Hindi and make recommenda¬ 
tions as to its progressive use for all or any of the official purposes 
of the Union with a view to replacing English completely at the end 
of the stipulated period. 

The Constitution recognised the use of Assamese, Bengali, 
Gujerati, Hindi, Karnataka, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telegu and Urdu, any one or more of whieb 
may be used as the regional languages of the Union. 

Amendment of the Constitution—Article 368 provides for the 
amendment of the Constitution. The Constitution shall stand 
amended when the President gives assent to any bill for the purpose 
after it is passed in each House of Parliament by a majority of not 
less than two thirds of the members of the House present and voting. 
The only provision for the amendment of which ratification by the 
legislatures of not less than one-half of the States has also been pres¬ 
cribed, relates to the Supreme Court and High Courts, the distribu¬ 
tion of legislative powers between the Centre and the (States, the re¬ 
presentation of the States in Parliament and the procedure for amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

Since the inauguration of the Constitution on January 26, 1960, 
the following amending enactments have been passed— 

1 . Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951—The fir«?t amend¬ 
ment to the Indian Constitution was made by the Constitution (Firnt 
Amendment) Act, 1961. By this, besides making minor changes in 
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Articles 16, 19, 86, 87,174, 176, 341, 842, 372, and 876, it added two 
new Articles 31A and 31B and a 9th Schedule. 

By an amendment to clause (2) of Article 19, It has permitted 
reasonable restrictions to be imposed by law on the exercise of the 
right of freedom of speech and expression in the interest of friendly 
relations with foreign States or public order or on the ground of 
incitement of an offence. An amendment of clause (6) of Article 19 
has, however, removed from the scope of judicial review, or grounds of 
reasonableness, restrictions imposed on the right of citizens to carry 
Oa any trade, business, industry or service where such restrictions 
have been imposed with a view to enabling the State to undertake 
any scheme of nationalisation. 

To Article 15, sub-clause (4) was inserted stating that the State 
<$an make special provision for the advancement of any socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. 

Two new Articles, 31-A and 31-B, were inserted. Article 31>A 
provides that no law pioviding for the acquisition by the State 
of any estate or of any rights therein or for the extinguishment or 
modificalion of any such rights shall be deemed to be void on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with, or takes away or abridges any 
of the rights conferred by any provisions of this Part (III). 

To preserve the Zamindary Abolition Acts by various States in 
^|ndia. Article 31-6 provides that none of the Acts and Regula- 
^ons specified in the Ninth Schedule nor any of the provisions 
thereof shall be deemed to be void, oi* even to have become void, on 
^the ground that such Act, Regulation or provision is inconsistent with, 
or takes away or abridges any of the rights conferred by, any pro- 
^Visions of Part III, and notwithstanding any judgment, decree or 
^4D!rder of any court or tribunal to the contrary, each of the said Acts 
ftnd Regulations shall continue in force. 

2. Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1952 :—It sought to 
Amend Article 81 with a view to readjusting the scale of representa- 
'tion in the House of the People necessitated by the completion of 
4951 census. 

Art. 81 relates to the composition of the House of the 
People. Sub-Clause (b) states that there shall be not less than one 
member for every 760,000 of the population and not more than 
^ne member for every 500,000 of the population. But on account 
of increase in the number of population in the census of 1951, some 
adjustment in the ratio of representation was necessary. Ac- 
oordingly, the words—“not less than one member for every 760,000 
of the population and”—^were omitted. The result is that the upper 
limit of representation is abolished and there shall be not more than 
one member for every 500.000 of the population. 

8 . Constitution (Third Amendment) Act, 1954 ;—^Under Article 
969, Parliament had power to legislate in respect of certain 
essential commodities upto January 1965. As it was consi¬ 
dered essential that Centre’s control over some of these commodities 
should continue, the Constitution (Third Amendment) Act, 1963 
amplified the scope of entry 38 of List III in the Seventh Schedule. 
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It included four classes of commodities, namdy, fooifotiiifs, cattle 
fodder^ raw cotton and raw jute. Imported goods of the type proi» 
duced by the centralised industries were also placed in that entry« 
This irill enable the Centre to exercise full control over the devdop* 
ment of such industries. 

4. Constitution (Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955.—^This Legisla* 
tion was intended to meet objections raised by courts on questions re« 
lating to the acquisition of private jproperty. This Fourth Amendment 
amended Articles 31, 31A, 306 and added few more entries to the 
Ninth Schedule. The amendment to Article 31 (2) that the State 
can compulsorily acquire private property for a public purpose and 
that the scale of compensation prescribed by the authorising legisla* 
tion should not be called in question in a Court of Law. Article 31A 
was amended so as to exclude temporary taking over of a property 
by the State either in public interest oi to secure its better manage* 
ment from the compensation clause. The amendment to Article 306 
was in the nature of a saving clause for laws providing for State 
monopolies. Seven new entries were also added to the Ninth 
Schedule. 

6 . Constitution (Fifth Amendment) Act, 1955 :—Under the 
proviso to Article 3 of the Constitution, it was provided that 
any bill for the purpose of forming a new State or altering 
the area, boundaries or name of any State could not be introduced 
in Parliament unless the views of the Le^slatures of the States con* 
cemed had been ascertained by the President. This amendment has 
amended the said proviso so as to authorise the President to prescribe 
a time limit for the State iVgislatures to communicate their views 
in the mattei and to enable the Bill to be introduced after the expiry 
of the time limit so prescribed. 

Constitution (Sixth Amendment) Act, 1956—The sixth amend* 
ment came into force on and fiom 11th September, 1956. The sixth 
amendment amends the Seventh Schedule by providing a new entry 
92A (after entry 92) in the Union List. The entry 92A reads as 
follows : “Taxes on the sale or purchase of goods other than news¬ 
papers, where such sale or purchase takes place in the course of inter¬ 
state trade or commerce ” 

It also amends entry 54 of the State List as follows : “54. 

Taxes on the sale or purchase of goods other than newspapers, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of entry 92A of List I.” 

It alee amends Article 286 of the Constitution. The Explanation 
in clause (1) has been omitted. For clause (2) and ^(3) the follow¬ 
ing clauses have been substituted : 

“(2) Parliament may by law formulate principles for determin¬ 
ing when a sale or purchase of goods takes place in any of the 
ways mentioned in clause (1), 

(3) Any law of a State, in so far as it imposes, or authorises 
the imposition of a tax on the sale or purchase of goods declared by 
Parliament by law to be of special importance in intcr-State trade 
or commerce, be subject to such restrictions and conditions in regard 
to the system of levy, rates and other incidents of the tax as Parlia¬ 
ment may by law specify.” 
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By virtue of this amendment, the Central Government shall levy 
and collect taxes on the sale or purchase of goods other than news¬ 
papers, where such sale or purchase takes place in the course of inter¬ 
state trade or comment e. Parliament may by law formulate prin¬ 
ciples for determining uhen a sale or purchase of goods takes place 
in the course of intei State trade or commerce. The proceeds of such 
taiices shall be distributed among the States in whose territories the 
tax will be levied and toilet ted 

Con<!titution (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956—This Act came 
into force fiom 1st November, 195C It was passed for the reorgani¬ 
sation ot the States It involved not only the establishment of 
new States and alter itiuns in Stale boundaries but also the aboli¬ 
tion oi the three categor'es of the Slates and the classification of 
certain areas as Union Tcintoiieb. This led to the amendment of 
Article I and the First Schedule of the Constitution Among the 
other important Aiticks which were affected by this amendment 
weip Article 80 (Composition of the Council of States) along with 
the Fourth Schedule dealing with the allocation of seats in the Coun¬ 
cil of States 1 Articles 81 and 82 v^hich have been revised and simpli- 
iftcd , (It IS now piovided that each state shall be allotted seats in the 
House of the People in such a way that the latio between the number 
of buch seats and the population of the State is, so fai as practicable, 
the same foi all the States It has also been laid down that the ratio 
between the population of each constituency and the number of seats 
allotted to it in a State should, as far as possible be uniform through¬ 
out the State). Article 131 on the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, Article 168 pioviding for bicameral legislatures m certain 
States^ , and Articles 216, 217, 220, 222, 224 dealing with the High 
Courts. Two new Articles 360 A and 360 B were added with a view 
to implementing the recommendations of the States Reorganisation 
Commission regarding Constitutional safeguards for linguistic 
minorities. 

SCHEDULE 

First Schedule (Articles 1 and 4)— 1. States —Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Bihar, Bombay, Karala, Maclhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

S Vritov Territomes —Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tri¬ 
pura, Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands. 

Second Schedule (Part A)—Provisions as to the President and the 
Governois of States. 

—(Part /?)—Omitted by the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
Act, 1956 

— (Part C) —Provisions as to the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of 
the House of the People and the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of States and the Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly and the Chairman and 
the Deputy Chairman of the Legislative Council of a State. 

— (Part D) —Provisions as to the Judges of the Supreme Court 
and of the High Court. 
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side undivided India; (c) women who' are, or have been, married to 
citizens of India; (d) minor children of persons who are citizens 
of India; and (c) persons of full age and capacity who are citizens 
of a Commonwealth country. 

Commonwealth countries include United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Republic of Ireland 
is also placed on the same footing. For the purpose of registration 
a person shall be deemed to be Indian origin if he, or either of his 

r rents, or any of tus grand-parents, was bom in undivided India., 
^rson of full age must take an oath of allegiance before he ia 
zegistered as a citizen of India. 

By Naturalisation—A person of full age and capacity not being 
a citizen of a Commonwealth country, may be naturalised as an Indian 
citizen provided he makes an application in the prescribed manner to 
that effect. The qualifications for naturalisation of a person who is 
not a citizen of a country in the Commonwealth are :— 

(a) that he is not a subject or citizen of any country where 
citizens of India are prevented by law or practice of that country 
from becoming subjects or citizens of that country by naturalisation; 

(b) that if he is a citizen of any country, he has renounced the 
citizenship of that country in accordance with the law therein in 
force in that behalf and has notified such renunciation to the Centnd 


Cfovemment; 

(c) that he has either resided in India or been in the service of 
a Government in India or partly the one and partly the other, 
throughout the period of twelve months immediately preceding the 
date of the application ; 

(d) that during the seven years immediately preceding the said 
'period of twelve months, he has either resided in India or been in the 

service of a Government in India or partly the one and partly the 
other, for periods amounting in the aggregate to not less than four 


years; 

(e) that he is of good character; 

(f) that he has an adequate knowledge of a language specified 
in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution; and 

(g) that in the event of a ceitificate of naturalisation being 
granted to him, he intends to reside in India or to enter into or con-> 
tinue in, service under a Government in India or under an inter¬ 
national organisation of which India is a member or under a society, 
company oi body of persons established in India. 

Piovided that, if in the opinion of the Central Government, the 
applicant is a person who has lendercd distinguished service to the 
cause of science, philosophy, art, literature, world peace or human 

P rogress generally, it may waive all or any of the conditions speci- 
ed above. 


By Incorporation of Territory—If any territory becomes a pari 
of India, the Central Government may specify the persons who 
shall be citizens of India by reason of their connection with thal 
territory ; and those persons shall be citizens of India as from the 
date to be specified in the order. 
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TERMINATION OF CITIZENSHIP—InSian eitisensMp can ba 
terminated by renunciation or termination or deprivation. Any 
citizen of India of full age and capacity can terminate his Indian 
citizenship by making a &claration to that effect, except during a 
time of war. Any citizen of India who has been naturalised in a 
foreign country shall cease to be an Indian citizen. The Government 
of In^a can also deprive a naturalised citizen of his citizenship on 
ground of disloyalty to the State of India or continued absence from 
the country for a iieriod of seven years. 

OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS & 

AWARDS 

NATIONAL FLAG 

The first flag in India was hoisted on August 7, 1906 in 
the Parsee Bagan Square, Calcutta. The flag was composed of hori¬ 
zontal stripes of red, yellow and g^reen. 

The second flag was hoisted by Madame Cama and her band of 
exiled revolutionaries in Paris in 1907. It was similar to the first 
flag with slight modifications. 

The third flag was hoisted during Home Rule Movement* in 1917 
by Dr. Annie Besant and Tilak. This flag had five red and four 
green horizontal stripes and in the left hand top corner (the pole 
end) was the Union Jack occupying one-fourth of the space and 
seven stars in the centre. There was also a crescent and a star in 
one comer. 

The Tricolowr was first bom at A.I.C.G. meeting at Bezwada in 
1921 when a flag was shown by an Andhra youth and improved by 
j^hatma Gandhi with the addition of a white stripe and charka. 
Though not officially accepted by the Congress, it was hoisted on all 
Congress occasions. In 1931, when A.l.C.C. met at Karachi, a reso¬ 
lution was passed stressing the need for a national flag. In the 
Mme year a resolution was passed adopting a tricolour flag as our 
National Emblem. It had three colours : saffron for courage and 
asusrifice, white for truth and peace, gmen for faith and chivalry. It 
also carried a charka in blue on white band. The size was three 
lengths by two breadths. On July 22, 1947 with the attainment of 
independence, the Constituent Assembly adopted it as free India's 
^tional flag. The colours and their significance remain the same, 
^e Dharma Chakra of Emperor Asoka was adopted instead of 
Charka. 

T^ National IHag of India consists of a horizontal tricolour in 
the saffron (Assari) at the top, white in the middle and dark green 
^ the ^ttom, all stripes being equal in breadth. The ratio of the 
width of the Flag to its length is two to three. The emblem of the 

10 
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flag is an exact reproduction of the wheel on the capital of the Asoka 
piUar at Saranath, euperimposed on the central band and is as broad 
as the white stripe. The colour of the emblem is dark blue and the 
wheel has 24 spikes. 

Use of National Flag — 

(1) It should not be dipped to any person or an^^ing. The 
regimental colour, the State Flag, the organisational or institutional 
flag will be used for this purpose when necessary. 

* (2) No other flag or emblem should be placed above the 
*• National Flag or to its right. 

(3) All flags are placed to the left of the National Fla^ if they 
bang in a line, and if they are raised, then the National Flag is raised 
highest. 

(4) When other flags are flown along with the National Flag 
on the same halyard, the latter should be at the peak. 

(5) The Flag should not be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 

(6) When carried in a procession, it must be borne high on the 
right shoulder of the standard-bearer and carried in front of the 
procession. 

(7) When the Flag is displayed from a staff, projecting hori¬ 
zontally or at an angle from a window sill or a balcony or the front 
of a building, the saffron end should be at the top. 

(8) Normally the National Flag should be flown on important 
Government buildings at the Centre and in the States. IVontier 
areas may, however, fly the National Flag at some special points. 

(9) The use of the Flag will, however, be unrestricted on certain 
special occasions, such as the Independence Day, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
birthday and during the National week and on any other days of na¬ 
tional rejoicing. 


NATIONAL EMBLEM 

The National Emblem is replica of the capital of the Asokan 
pillar at Saranath and is formed of three lions mounted on an abecus 
with Dharma Chakra carved in relief in the centre, a bull on the 
right and a horse on the left, and the outlines of the Dharma Chakra 
on the extreme right and left. The words Safyameva JayatOf mean¬ 
ing ‘truth alone triumphs', are inscribed in Devanagri script below 
the emblem. The lion capital was adopted as National Emblem on 
January 26, 1950. 

The fact that the original Ton capital designed between 242~- 
232 B.C. was created by Emperor Asoka to hallow the spot where the 
Buddha first initiated his disciples in the eight-fold path of salvation, 
invests the Emblem with historical and spiritual significance. Carved 
out of a single block of sandstone, the original capital was sur¬ 
mounted by a wheel (Chakra). 

NATIONAL SONGS 

The Constituent Assembly of India on the 24th January, 1960 
adopted Rabindranath Tagore's song j€ma^gana~mana as the national 
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Exith^ <Kf India. It was eoncunrantly decided that Bankim Chandinr 
Cbatterjee’s BandB Mataram shall have equal status. 4 

« The Orchestral, Choral and Military Band versions of the 
tional Anthem Jana Gana Mawi have been standansed. The Gover|L«' 
ment of India have emphasised that the general public should use th# 
authorised versions of the Anthem, both on public and pnv^til 
occasions. 

AWARDS & DISTINCTIONS & TITLES ^ - 

Bharat Ratna —^The award is made ^for exceptional work for th|| 
advancement of art, literature and science and in recogration w 
public service of the highest order. The decoration takes the forqi 
of a peepal leaf. It is of toned bronze. On the obverse side hi 
embossed a replica of the Sun, below which the words Bharat Ratna 
are embossed in Hindi. On the reverse are the State Emblem and tile 
motto, also in Hmdi. The Emblem, the Sun and the nm are at 
platinum. 

Padma Vibhuaan —^The award is made for exceptional and die*' 
tinguished service in any field, including service rendered by Goverkb^ 
ment servants. f 

Padma Bhutan —The Award is made for distinguished servief 
of a high order m any field, including service rendered by Goven;^, 
ment servants. J 

Padma Shrt —^The Award is made for distinguished service w 
any field, including service rendered by Government servants. 

President's Police & Fire Service Medals Police Medal, 

Krishx Pandits —^The title *Knshi Panditi is given annually by 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research to farmers who have 
made notable contribution to the cause of Indian agriculture. 

Gopal Ratna —This title has been instituted in 1956 by the €k»v- 
emment of India and will be awarded to the owners of the highest 
milk-yielding cows and buffaloes of certain breeds m all India milk- 
yield competition. Owneis of each breed of cattle besides title of 
Gopal Ratna will get cash prizes of Rs. 2,000 each. 

HONOUR AND AWARDS FOR ARMED FORCES 

Gallantry in the Face of the Enemy—1 Pa ram Vtr Chakra is 
the highest decoration for valour which is awarded lor “ most cons¬ 
picuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self- 
sacrifice in the presence of the enemy^ whether on land, at sea, or in 
the ai^ This decoration is made of bronze and is circular in shape. It 
has, on the leverse, four replicas of ‘India’s Vajra’ embossed round 
the State emblem m the centre On the reverse, the words “Param 
Vir Chakra” are embossed both in Hindi and English, with lotus 
fiowers in the middle. The decoration is worn on the left crest with 
a plain purple coloured nband, an inch and quarter in width. 

2 . Mahanyir Chakra is the second highest decoration and is 
awarded for acts of conspicuous gallantry in the presence of th# 
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imemy whether on land, at sea, or in the air. It is made of standard 
silver and is circular in shape. 

S. Vtr Chakra is third in the order of awards nven for acts of 
g^nantry in the presence of the enemy, whether on land, at sea and 
in the air. The decoration is made of standard silver and is circular 
shape. 

Omcers and all other ranks of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
the ]l^serve Fozces, the Territorial Army, the militia and any other 
lawfully constituted Armed Forces, matrons, sisters, nurses and staff 
afi the Nursing and other Services pertaining to Military Hospitals 
and Civilians of either sex serving regularly or temporarily under the 
direction or supervision of any of the above-named forces are eligible 
lior any of the three awards. 

A recipient of any of these decorations is entitled to special 
‘pension. 

For gallantry other than in the Face of the Enemy—1. 
Jishoke Chakra Class I —This medal is awarded for the most conspi¬ 
cuous bravery or some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self- 
sacrifice on land, at sea or in the air. The Chakra is made of gilt 
vlllOld and is circular in shape. 

2. Ashok Chakra^ Class U — ^is awarded for conspicuous gallan¬ 
try. It IS made of standard silver and is circular in shape. 

^ 3. Ashoke Chakiay Class III —is awarded for an act of gallan- 
It IS exactly like two Ashoke Chakras except that it is made of 
ihronze. 

Officers and all other ranks of the Army, Navy and Air Force, the 
Iteserve Forces, the Territorial Army, the Militia and any other law- 
rfully constituted forces, as also members of the Nursing services of 
the Armed Forces and Civilian citizens of either sex in all walks of 
life are eligible for the award of Asoka Chakra, classes 1, 2, 3. 

4. Mentioned tn Despatches —In recogpriition of distinguished 
and mentonous ser\ice in operational areas and acts of gallantry 
of an order not sufficiently nigh to warrant the grant of gallantry 
awards, a system of Mentioned in Despatches was instituted wiu 
effect from August 15, 1947. Those who are 'mentioned m 

despatches’ are entitled to have an emblem—a miniature leaf. 

Campaign Medals—1. General Service Medal awarded for 
services rendered under active service conditions after August 16. 
1947. An individual qualifying for it for the first time is awarded 
the medal together with a clasp indicating the particular operation 
for which award has been made. 

2. Clasps —So far two clasps have been instituted. The Jammu 
and Kashmir Clasp was awarded for operations in Jammu & Kashmir 
between October 1947 and January 1949 

3 The Overseas Clasp was intended for service overseas. The 
first issue has been made to those service personnel who saw opera¬ 
tional service in Korea between 1950-53. 

Medals for Meritorious Service and Long Service and Good 
Conduct—(1) There are two classes of medals— Meritorious Service 
Medal IS awarded on a Service-wise allotment of vacancies at the rate 
of one per 900 men of the authorised strength. (2) Long Service 
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Medal and good conduct medal is awarded on a Service-wise allotment 
ml vaeancl^ at the rate of two per 900 men. 

Decorations to Territorial Army ^ Personnel-—1* Temtoriti$ 
Army Decoration is awarded to Commissioned Officers of the TexidU 
tonal Army with 20 years* meritorious service. 

2 . Temtonal Army Medal is awarded to Junior Commissioned 
Officers, Non-Commi&sioned Officers and the men of the Territorial 
Army who have completed 12 years* efficient service. 


RANK & PRECEDENCE OF 

PERSONS 


1. President. 

2. Vice-President, 

3. Prime Minister. 

4. Governors and Sadar-i-Ri- 
yasat, Jammu & Kashmir, with¬ 
in their respective charges. 

6 . Ex-Presidents and ex-Gov- 
emors General. 

6 . Lieutenant Governors with¬ 
in their respective charges. 

7. Chief Justice. Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha. 

8 . Cabinet Ministers of the 
Union 

9. Holders of Bharat Ratna 
Decorations. 

10 . Ambassadors Extraordi¬ 
nary & Plenipotentiary accredited 
to India. 

High Commissioners of Comm¬ 
onwealth Governments in India. 

11. Rulers of Indian States 
with a salute of 17 guns and 
above within their States. 

12 . Governors and Sadar-i-Ri- 
yasat, Jammu & Kashmir, outside 
their respective charges. 

13. Lieutenant Governors out¬ 
side their respective charges. 

14. Rulers of Indian States 
with a salute of 17 guns and 
above outside their States. 

15. Chief Ministers of States 


16. Ministers of the Unions 
(other than Cabinet Ministers). 

Members of the Planning 
Commission. 

17. Rulers of Indian Statea^ 
with a salute of 16 guns or IF 
guns. 

18. Envoys Extraordinary, 
and Ministers Plenipotentiary** 
accredited to India 

19. Judges of the Supreme 
Court. 

20 . Visiting Class I Ambassa¬ 
dors of India. 

Foreign Ambassadors visiting 
India. 

Visiting High Commissioners 
of India and High Commissioners 
of other Commonwealth countries 
visiting India. * 

21 . Charges d* Affaires and 
acting High Commissioners a 
pied and od iwfer?m 

22. Chiefs of Staff and Com- 
manders-in-Chief holding the 
rank of full General or equiva¬ 
lent rank. 

23. Chief Justices of High 
Courts. 

Chairmen of Legislative Coun¬ 
cils in States. 

Speakers of Legislative As¬ 
semblies in States. 
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Rank & Precedence of Persona— {Coneld.) 



, , ^ Ministers of States, 
i I) 6 jpiit 3 f Ministers of the Union, 
Attorney-General. 

V Comptroller and Auditor 
^ Getieral, 

Deputy Chairman of the Rajya 
> 3%hha. 

Deputy Speaker of the Lok 

25. Chiefs of Staff and Com- 
tnders-in-Chief holding the 
of Lieutenant-General or 
^livalent rank. 

r26. Rulers of Indian States 
a salute of 11 guns or 9 

27. Chairman, Union Public 
r Service Commission. 

Chief Election Commissioner. 
y 28. Puisne Judges of High 
Courts* 

29. Deputy Ministers of 
^States. 

* Deputy Chairmen and Deputy 
Speakers of State Legislatures. 
Speakers of State Legislatures. 
Chief Commissioners of Union 
territories within their respective 
charges. 

30. Members of Parliament. 

31. Officers of the rank of full 
General or equivalent rank. 

Secretary to the President. 

Secretaries to the Government 
of India and Principal Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister. 

Visiting Class II and Class III 
Ambassadors of India. 

Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Officiating Chiefs of Staff and 
Commander-in-Chief holding the 
rank of Major-General or equi- 
*valent rank. 

Visiting Ministers Plenipoten¬ 


tiary of India and Foreign Minis¬ 
ters Plenipotentiary visiting 
India. 

Chairman of the Railway Board. 

Financial Commissioner for 
Railways. 

Solicitor-General. 

Political Officer in Sikkim. 

32. Members of the Railway 
Board. 

Ministei s of Foreign and Com¬ 
monwealth missions other than 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. 

Officers of the rank of Lieute¬ 
nant-General or equivalent rank. 

33. Additional Secretaries to 
the Government of India. 

Chairman, Tariff Commission. 

Chairman, Central Water and 
Power Commission. 

Vice-Chairman of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Financial Adviser, Ministry of 
Finance (Defence). 

Chairman, Central Board of 
Revenue. 

♦P.S.Os. of the Armed Forces 
of the rank of Major-General or 
equivalent rank. *. 

34. Chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of a State. 

Chief Secretaries to the States* 

Financial Commissioners. 

Members of the Union Public 
Service Commission. 

Rear Admiral Commanding,^ 
Indian Naval Squadron. 

Members of a j^ard of Revenue. 

35. Director-General, Health 
Services. 

Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau. 

General Managers of Railways. 


# * Should a P S O hold the rank of Lieutenant-General, hie sentorlty in the Tablo 

of Pfvcedence will continue to remain the same as laid down for Offleers of the rank 
of Lfeatenant-General or eauivalent rank in Article 82 of the Table. 
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Establishinent OfEicer to the 
Government of Ind&a. 

Jomt Secretaries to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India (including Jt. 
Secretary to the Cabinet). 

Visiting Class IV Ambassadors 
of India. 

Officers of the rank of Major- 
General or equivalent rank. 

Surveyor General. 

Members of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission. 

Inspectors General of Police in 
States. 

Commissioners of Divisions. 

l^rector-General of Civil Avia¬ 
tion. 

Director-General of Supplies 
and Disposals. 

Diiector-General of Ordnance 
Factories. 


Indian Navy Commodores-in- 
Charge, Naval Ports or Areas. 

Commanders of Indian Air 
Force Commands of the rank of 
Air Commodore. 

♦P.S Os. of Naval and Air 
Headquarters of the ranks of 
Commodore and Air Commodore. 

Chief Commissioners of Union 
Ten Atones outside their respec¬ 
tive chaigps. 

Director-General, All India 
Radio 

Military Secretary to the Pre¬ 
sident (so long as he also holds 
the po‘-t of Director-Geneial, 
Government Hospitality Orgam- 
sation). 

Councillors of foreign and 
Commonwealth missions in Tndih* 
Deputy Comptioller and Auditor- 
General. 


TRANSPORT & 
COMMUNICATIONS 

1. RAILWAYS 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS—Transport Hieals with 
Railways, Roads, Road Transport, Inland Waterways, Shipping, 
Tourist Traffic and Civil aviation, yhilst Communications deal with 
Postal Services Telephones, Overseas Communications* 

RAILWAYS IN INDIA—India has an extensive railway network, 
reaching all majoi cities. With over 34,744 route mileage, the 
^stem is e^eeded m mileage only in the United States and Canada. 
Most of the railways are owned and operated by the Central 
Government. Those which are still privately owned are narrow- 
gauge femer lines, are subject to Government regulation, and are 
usual^ dependent upon Government assistance. The Government 
Imes have in rwent years been reorganised into seven major systems, 

Indian railway system is the largest in Asia and it is the single 
mggest nationalised undertaking in the country. In inter-regional 
traffic, 80 per cent of the goods and 70 per cent of the passenger 
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traffic are carried by rail. The Oapitahat-charge exceeds Ra. 1,078 
crores and gn’osa earnings Rs. 350.6 crores. The railways employ 
over 10 lakhs of people. Daily, the Indian railways carry about 38 
lakh passengers or the equivalent of one per cent of the country’s 
po^iulation. For their convenience, they operate over 4,200 passenger 
trains daily, serving nearly 6,500 railway stations. 

BEGINNING OF RAILAYS IN INDIA—The regular raflway 
projects in India date from 1844. The first line to be opened was a 
small section of 22 miles by the G.I.P. Railway between Bombay and 
Kalyan in April 1853. The E. 1. Railway line between Calcutta and 
Pandooa was the second to follow in August 1854 and Mardas had the 
line upto Arkonam opened in July 1856. 

Terms for Opemng Railways —In the early stage (between 1844 
and 1868) jihe construction of railways in India was entrusted to 
British Companies under State guarantee of a minimum return of 
4i p.c. to 6 p.c. on the capital invested. Government provided the 
land free of cost but retain^ the right to purchase the lines after 26 
or 50 years on certain terms. 

This policy, however, entailed heavy loss to the State, amount¬ 
ing by 1869 to about 1.7 crores and after an unsuccessful attempt 
to enlist the co-operation of companies without any guarantee of 
return, Government adopted the policy of direct ownership, construc¬ 
tion and management by the State. Between 1869 and 1879 about 
2,175 miles of lines were so constructed. 

The policy of direct State construction, however, did not bear 
Droit as expected, specially because the exigencies of time necessita¬ 
ted the diversion of capital resources of the State to other directions 
and political and strategic considerations had led to the spending of 
large sums on unproductive lines. But the Famine Commission ap¬ 
pointed in 1878 strongly urged the early extension of the railway net¬ 
work. Company construction was thereafter revived, and even for 
State-owned lines management by companies was favoured. 

In dealing with the guaranteed companies, the Government 
exercised as far as found desirable their rights to terminate the 
contracts as and when opportunities arose in subsequent years: the 
method of making use of this right and the manner of continuing 
management of the railways after State acquisition having differed 
in different cases. 

New Era Begins —^With the beginning of the 20th century a new 
era began. Traffic had grown enormously and the railways had 
ceased to be a burden on public exchequer. In 1901, Mr. Robertson, 
a Special Commissioner appointed to enquire into the working of the 
railways, advocated the discontinuance of the dual system of State 
and Company management and advised the leasing out of all lines 
to companies, with or without guarantee. Public opinion*in India 
had, however, ceased to remain inarticulate and strong feelings 
were entertained against management by English Companies, which 
often acted against the best interests of the people and stood in 
the way of Indianisation and advancement of Indian trade and in¬ 
dustry. The policy, however, continued upto 1920-21. 
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In 1921 a Railway Enquiry Committee undet the ChairroanehlR 
of Sir William Acworth examined critically the question of State viy' 
Company management and advocated State>management. ‘ 

In 192f3 the Indian Legislative Aasembly adopted a resolution 
advocating State management only and it was decided to eliminate 
the system of management by Board of Directors in London* 
Accordingly, the East Indian Railway was taken over under 
direct State management in January 1926 and the G. I. P, 
Railway in July next year and since then all company>managed 
lines have been taken over. After independence in 1947, the lailway 
system has been nationalised. It is now entirely managed by the 
State. 

CO-ORDINATION OF TRANSPORT SERVICES—In order to 
ensure a wellplanned development of Transport and co-ordination 
between various modes of iiansport on the one hand and the Central 
and State Transport policies on the other, Government of India have 
decided to set up three new transport bodies. They are Transport 
Development Coumnl, Road and Inland Water Transport Advisory 
Committee and the Centred Transport Co-ordination Committee, 
These bodies have replaced Transport Advisory Council constituted 
in 1935, Central Board of Transport and the Stan^ng Committee of 
the Central Board of Transport. 

Transport Development Council is a high level body to advise the 
Government of India on all matters of policy relating to roads, road 
transport as well as inland water transport. The Council will 
also advise on problems relating to co-ordination between different 
forms of transport that may be referred to it by the Government of 
India. 

Road & Inland Water Transport —A Committee will be set up to 
discuss problems relating to roads, road transport and to make re¬ 
commendations to the Transport Development Council for final 
decisions. 

Central Transport Co-odination Committee —^is constituted in 
place of the Standing Committee of the Central Board of Transport 

will deal with the day to day transport problems, confronting the 
different ministries of the Government of India. * 

RAILWAY COMMITTEES—For the improvement of railway 
management and also to settle the State vs. Company management 
question, Acworth Committee was appointed in 1921 which made vari¬ 
ous recommendations for the improvement of Indian l^ilways. Its 
main commendations were : (1) Railways to be managed by the 
State instead of Company management. (2) Railway Budget should 
separated from the general budget and that the general revenues 
should Twelve annual contributions from railways. (3) Establish¬ 
ment of Rates Tribunal to adjudicate upon disputes between railways 
and the public. 

The Aiworth Committee laid the foundations of State manage¬ 
ment^ and State Control of Indian Railways. Its recommendations 
constituted the broad basis on which the railway system in India 
developed in subsequent years. 
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, The Pope Committee was appointed in 1982 which inter alia 
jhade many recommendations in remrd to the intensive use of 
joeomotives, coaching stock and machinery, disposal of unecono¬ 
mical wagons, combining resources between railways, ticketless 
travel and methods of increasing earnings. 

The Wedgwood Committee in 1936 made the following recom¬ 
mendations : (1) reduction in locomotives and carriage under re- 
'pairs, (2) amalgamation of workshop for construction of rolling 
stock, (3) acceleration of trains, (4) withdrawal of unremunerative 
, gfervices, (5) greater caution in capital expenditure, (6) a campaign 
root out dishonesty and incivility from amongst railway staff, 
(7) development of the commercial departments of railways, (8) 
'Imilding of a General Reserve Fund to serve as an equalisation fund 
payment of interest charges and amortisation of capital. 

Indian Railway Enquiry Committee —^The Committee appointed 
by the Government of India published its report in 1948. The main 
Andings and recommendations are (a) the staff strength in the rail¬ 
ways is on the high side while there has been general deterioration 
in the efficiency of workers, (b) in place of present central organi¬ 
sation under which the Railway Board is part of the Secretariat of 
the Government of India, the Committee recommended the vesting 
of control and management of Indian Government Railways in a 
Statutory Authority, (o) it is desirable to have in the Finance Branch 
of the Railway Board a separate unit primarily concerned with ex¬ 
ploring means to improve earnings, (d) no capital outlay should be 
'iTOCurred other than on strictly financial considerations, except when 
a capital expenditure is justified on other important considerations, 
(e) an Amortisation Fund should be created (as recommended by 
the Wedgwood Committee) in respect of intangible assets of the 
railways amounting to about Rs. 68 crores, the annual contribution 


to the fund being one per cent of gross earnings, (/) the existing 
method of making ad hoc contribution to the General Revenues has 
to continue until the future position of the railways can be assured 
with greater precision. 

Railway Stores Enquiry Committee —^was set up under the 
Chairmanship of A. D, Shroff to examine the Stores arrangements 
on the railways with a view to bringing about improvement and 
rationalisation in procurement, issue and holding of stores in 1961. 
The Committee recommended that Minist^ of Railways should be 
responsible for the procurement of specialized Railway Stores. This 
recommendation has been accepted. The procurement of specialised 
railwav «itnre<! will be transferred to the Railway Board. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RAILWAYS—The Railways are under 
the direct charge of the Minister of Railways who is responsible for 
the proper management and running the system throughout the 
country. The Minister is assisted by two Deputy Ministers and a 
board of management called the Railway Board with a Chairman and 
three Members. The Railway Board is the supreme authority 
in regard to the day to day administration of the railways. The 
Board enunciates policies and issues instructions for the execution 
of the same. 
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There are three members, ths member for engine&rinit ^ 
the member for transportation and the member for staff members*. 
There is also a Financial Commissioner who looks after the hnanciM 
side of the business. There are, in addition, certain Additional 
members to assist the Board in carryinj^ out the programmes in con¬ 
nection with (1) Works, (2) Mechanical, (3) Commercial, (4) Finan¬ 
cial and (6) Staff Matters. 

Divisional System—^The essence of the divisional s^tem is 
to provide a unified control of operation and other allied railway ac¬ 
tivities over a longer area than that of an average district and to 
vest the responsibility for co-ordinating the working of different 
departments in the area in an administrative officer called the 
Divisional Superintendent, located in the Division. Divisional 
system of administration has been introduced in the Central, Southern 
and Western Railways. The Central Railway is divided into seven 
divisions jscith headquarters at Secunderabad, Bombay, Bhusaval, 
Nagpur, Sholapur, Jabalpur and Jhansi. Southern Railway is divided 
into eight divisions:—Bezawada, Hubli, Guntakal, Olavakkot^ 
Madras, Madurai, Mysore and Tiruchirapalli. Western Railway is 
divided into eight divisions with headquarters at Bombay, Baroda, 
Kotah, Jaipur, Ajmer, Rajkot, Bhavnagar and Ratlam. 

Each Division is under a Divisional Superintendent who will 
function in his sphere more or less as the General Manager does for 
the entire Zonal railway. He will, however, be under the control of 
the General Manager. Specialised departments, like stores and work¬ 
shops, are excluded from the divisional scheme. These will continue 
to be controlled by headquarters direct as hitherto. 

RAILWAY FINANCE—In 1924, the railway finance was 
reparated from the general finance with the object of relieving 
the general budget from violent fiuctuations, thus enabling 
the railways to carry on a continuous policy. Under the Convention, 
railway revenues had to pay to general revenues a contribution 
on the capital-at-charge and working results of commercial lines plus 
a share of the surplus profits. These arrangements were subject to 
periodic revision. The Convention was reviewed in 1943, when the 
contribution to general revenues onwards was decided on an od hoc 
basis. The Convention was further reviewed in 1949 and in 1954, 
when it was settled— 

(a) The existing relationship between general revenues and 
railway finance was altered to give the former the status of the sole 
shareholder in the railway undertaking and general finances were 
granted a fixed dividend of 4 per cent on the loan capital invested in 
the undertaking as computed annually. From April 1, 1955, on 
the element of over-capitalization, the dividend to the general 
revenues was decided at the rale equivalent to the average rate 
charged to other commercial department® and on the capital-at-charge 
of new lines, at the aforesaid rate. During the period of construction 
ar^ up to the end of their opening for traffic, the deferred amount 
being repaid from the sixth year onwards in addition to the current 
dividend out of the net income of the new lines. 
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(6) The contribution of the Depreciation Reserve Fund was 
fixed at a minimum of Rs 15 erores a year for the quinquennium, com¬ 
mencing from Apnl 1, 1950. This was raised to Rs. 36 erores from 
Apnl 1, 1955. 

(o) A Development Fund was instituted (merging in it the 
Betterment Fund) for expenditure on passenger amenities, labour 
welfare works and uniemunerative projects. The scope of the Fund 
was expanded from April 1, 1956 to include expenditure on the provi¬ 
sion of amenities for users of rail, transport and quarters of Class III 
staff ; but the expenditure on the construction of new lines was exclud¬ 
ed from the scope of the Fund. The general finance is to advance 
funds for the purpose of cxpendituie from the Development Fund in 
the shape of temporary loans, not to pay interest at the ^ average 
borrowing late. This amount is repayable in instalments, if neces¬ 
sary, from accretions to the Fund in more prosperous years. 

FARE AND FREIGHT—The fare & freight rates were rationa¬ 
lised in 1948. The rates of passengei fare is on the telescopic basis 
from Apnl 1, 1956 (i.e rates diminishing with increase in distance 
travelled). Scale of passenger fares from 1st Apnl, 1955 are 
given below. 


Class 

Didanete tn miles 

Rates per mi 

Air-conditioned 

1—300 

34 pies 


301 and above 

32 „ 

First class 

1—160 

18 


151—300 

16 ., 

Second Class (.Mad or 

301 and above 

16 

Express} 

1—150 (Mail/Exp) 

11 .. 

1—150 (Oidinarv) 

9i 

2nd class {ordinary) 

161—300 (Mail/Exp.) 

lOi 

(Ordinarv) 

9 „ 


301 and above (Mail/Exp.) 9s ,, 


< Ordinary) 

8i „ 

Third class 

1—160 (Mail/Exp.) 

64 ., 


(Ordinary) 

64 


150—300 (Mail/Exp) 

6 .. 


(Oidinarv) 

6 .. 


151—300 (Mail/Exp.) 

6 „ 


(Ordinary) 

301 and above 

5 „ 


(Mail/Exp ) 

B 


(Ordinary) 

4i .. 


The Railway Passengers Pares Act came into force on Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1969. New taxes on railway passengers fares have been im¬ 
posed from 15th September, 1957 in all classes at the following 
rates— I 1 

1 to 15 miles No Tax 81 to 600 miles 15 p.e. 

Id to 30 miles 5% 601 and above 10 px. 

Season tickets will be exempted from the levy of the tax. 

For vestibuled air-conditioned third class trains running betwe^ 
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DelM-Howtahi Dellu*Bombay and Dellii-Madras» an additional charga 
of 4 pies per mile is ehargra. 

Freight Stnictiire~'From October Ij 1958 there have been a 
number of changes in the rate structure for goods carried by the 
Indian Bailways. The charge for parcels has also gone up slightly 
and another change is the introduction of the metric system of weights. 
With the increase of rate, the average rate per ton mile is expected 
to be 11.3 pics as against 5.8 in 1938-39. Taking 100 as the pre-war 
level of prices, the new freight structure represents an increase to 
about 203 compared with the general price index of 400. 

RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS—In¬ 
ternal production is now able to meet the railway’s normal annual 
requirements of rails, wagons and coaches. The Government- 
owned Chittaranjan Locomotive Works and the Government-assisted 
Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co. Ltd., which have gone into 
production are helping to attain self-sufficiency in locomotives also. 
The Government extended financial assistance to the Telco at 
Jamshedpur by holding shares to the value of Rs. 2 crores for the 
manufacture of locomotives and spare boilers. The Chittaranjan 
Works started production in 1950. The first locomotive was 
turned out in 1950, the 100th in Jan. 1964, the 200th in Feb. 1955 and 
800th in Nov. 1955. During the plan period 341 locomotives have 
been manufactured. The Integral Coach-building Factory at 
Perambur (Madras) has gone into production in October 1965, making 
a major step towards making the railways self-sufficient in passenger 
coaches. The Government-owned Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. at Banga¬ 
lore are producing all-steel third class passenger coaches. 

TRAINING CENTRES AND RESEARCH—Training facilities 
for officers in the Engineering and Traffic Departments are provided 
in several railway training and technical institutes. A Staff College 
for training of Class I and Class II officers and Special Class Appren¬ 
tices were opened at Baroda in Jan. 31, 1952. The College pro¬ 
vides facilities for training of probationery officers and special class 
apprentices, refresher courses for junior officers of all departments 
(except medical), and special short.term courses on selected subjects 
for senior officers. For the training of Class III staff, there are 
24 training schools including one each at the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
Works and the Perambur Integral Coach Factory, some of these are 
t^hnical schools attached to the railway workshops to train appren¬ 
tices for eventual appointment of skilled artisans or as supervisors 
of skilled workers. A Signal Training School to train inspection 
staff of the Signalling Department of the Indian Railways has been 
opened in 1957 at Lallaguda in Secenderabad. This is the first of its 
kind in India and will train 100 candidates at a time. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS—The electrification of 
railways in India began in 1926. The total electrified "^route milage 
on the Indian Railways is 264.24 miles as follows : Central Railway 
(Bombay-Kurla-Kalyan, Poona-Igatpuri, and Kurla-Marfichurd) 184.85 
miles ; Southern Railway (Madras-Tambaram) 18.14 miles; Western 
Railway (Bombay-Borivili-yirar) 37.25 miles ; Eastern 14 miles. A 
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further 826 miles will be electrified during l^econd Plan->463 
miles on the Eastern Railway, 72 miles on the South-Eastern, 191 
miles on the Central and 100 miles on the Southern. 

The main line electrification project in the Eastern and South 
Eastern Railways consists of electrification of 1,350 route miles of 
track at an estimated cost of Rs. 84 crores. Electrifications between 
Moghalsarai on the Eastern Railway and between Asansol and Rour- 
kiela including Bara^amda branch and the Tatanagar-Kharagpur Sec¬ 
tion on the South-East Railway have been planned to be completed 
by the end of 1960. 

GAUGES OF RAIL—There are three Gauges of Rail in the Indian 
Railway system, viz,, Broad Gauge **-6” ; Meter Gauge 3'-3l8” and 
Narrow Gauge, which is again dnided into two, ina., 2'-0” and 2-6*'. 


RAILWAY ZONES 


The eight zones of the Indian Railways are now as follows-- 

Route 

zone and dates Former Rys, included Head- mileage as 

of forming quarters on March 


Southern 
April 14, 1951 
Central 
Nov. 6, 1951 
Western 
Nov. 5. 1961 


Northern 
April 14, 1962 


Eastern 
Aug. 1, 1966 
South-Eastern 
Aug. 1, 1965 
North-Eastern 


M. & S.M., S.I. & Mysore 
Railways. 

G.I.P., Nizam’s State. Dhol- 
pur and Scindia RaUways 
£.B. & C.I., Sauiashtra, 
Cutch, Rajasthan and Jai¬ 
pur Railways and a short 
section—Marwar-Phu 1 a d 
of the Jodhfiur Railways. 
Eastern Punjab, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, the three upper 
divisions of E. I. Ry. and 
a portion of the B.B.C.l. 
Rly. 

E. I. Ry. (minus the three 
Upper Divisions). 

B. N. Ry. 


31, 1966 

Madras 6,100.04 

Bombay 6,292.92 

Bombay 6,012.93 

Delhi 6,333.63 

Calcutta 2,329.43 

Calcutta 8,423,56 


O. T. & Assam Rys. and 
Fatehgarh Dist. of old 


B.6.C.I. Ry. Gorakhpur 3,060.30 

JVo9 th-Eaat 
Frontier 

Jan. 16, 1960 do do Pandu 1,738 


South-Eastern Railway—^has the route mileage of 3,399.07. 
This Railwajr caters to the needs of six States, that is, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 
Starting from Howrah it runs 72 miles west upto Kharagpur, On¬ 
wards from Kharagpur, the Railway spreads out in three directions. 
Westwards the main line goes to Nagpur, 703 miles from Howrah. 
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To the South, the East coast line runs to Waltair, a distance of 64?" 
miles from Howrah. The third line runs from Kharagpur in th4’ 
north-westerly direction to serve the coal fields of West Bengal and^' 
Bihar. The Raipur-Vizianagram broad gauge " section which was' 
opened in 1931, links the port of Visakhapatnam with Madhya 
I^desh for carrying the heavy manganese ore traffic for export 
from this area. The Railway joins the Eastern Railway at Howrah, 
Asansol, Gomoh, Barkakana and Chandrapura. It joins the southern 
Railway at Waltair and with the Central Railway at Nagpur and 
Katni. The broad gauge portion comprises 2,474 route miles and the 
narrow gauge lines serving mainly the Satpura areas in Madhya 
Pradesh add upto 925 miles. Connecting the ports of Calcutta and 
Visakhapatnam with their vast hinterlands, it serves the rich paddy 
fields of West Bengal, the extensive timberlands of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, as also the coal and steel industries of Bihar and West 
Bengal. The area covered by the railway is rich in deposits of essen* 
tial raw materials, such as iron ore, copper, coal, manganese, limOr 
bauxite and dolomite. Many of the major devel^ment projects ill 
eastern India lie on this railway, such as (1) Hirakud project at 
Sambalpur, (2) two steel plants at Rourkela and Bhilai, (3) Hindus* 
idian Shipyards at Visakhapatnam, (4) oil refinery at Visakhapatnam* 
(6) two steel works at Tatanagar and Bumpur. 

North-Eastern Railway—^which came into existence on January 
15, ,1958 serves the northern part of West Bengal and Assam 
northern part of Uttar Pradesh, Northern Bihar. This line has beeii 
formed with the former Oudh and Tirhut Railway and Assam Railway; 
It passes through an area which is subject to heavy rains afia 
consequent floods and breaches. The river Brahmaputra divides tha 
railway into two separate portions. This line operates in a well- 
developed agricultural region and carries large quantities of sugaiN 
cane, tobacco, tea and rice. 

Eastern Railway—^has a route mileage of 2,321. The railway 
serves an area of over 80,000 sq. miles and covers the States of 
West Bengal, Bihar and parts of Uttar Pradesh which have a 
heavy population density. This Railway is composed of the 
five ^ Divisions of the old East Indian Railway, east of Moghal- 
sarai, namely, Dinapore, Dhanbad (transportation division, 
Asansol, Howrah and Sealdah. This last-named Division 
was att^hed to E. I. Ry. after the partition of Bengal-Assam Raik 
way in 1947. Working on the divisional system, the Eastern Railway 
will have its headquarters at Calcutta. The Eastern Railway con¬ 
nects the port of Calcutta with its rich vast hinterland. It provides 
transportation facilities, among others, to the rice and jute producing 
areas of West Bengal and Bihar. The Railway serves the coal- 
producing areas of Bengal and Bihar and carries 70 to 80 per cent 
of the total coal produced there. 

It serves important industries like metallurgical and steel manu¬ 
facture at Bumpur and Kulti; chemical fertilizers at Sindri; and 
locomotives at Chittaranjan. The transport demands of the various 
industries like jute, chemkals, engineering, cement, leather and 
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textUes, situated in and around Calcutta and at other Industrial 
jpoints are also met by the Eastern Railway. 

Western Railway—serves Bombay, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. The line consists of former B. B. C. 1. Rail¬ 
way, Saurastra Railway, Rajasthan Railway and Jaipur 
l^Uway. This line serves the great industrial areas of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Baroda and handles tremendous quantities of cotton. 

Central Railway—serves Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and north¬ 
western part of Madras. The line consists of the former G.l.P, 
Railway, Scindhia Railway, Dholpur Railway and Nizam's State- 
^'Railway. 

j Southern Railway—On April 14, 1951, the three railway systems, 
yfz., Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, South Indian Railway 

Mysore Railway were integrated into a single railway zone—^the 
Southern Railway serves the densely-populated fertile areas of 
Madras, Mysore, Kerala and parts of southern Bombay and Andhra. 
This railway links the northern and southern portion of India. 

Northern Railway—This Railway came into being in 1952 through 
the synthesis of the three divisions of East Indian Railway, a portion 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway and the whole of the 
^Eastern Punjab, Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways. This line serves 
Punjab, Delhi, northern and eastern Rajasthan and Uttar-Pradesh 
hjpto Banaras. 

SOME RAILWAY ORGANISATIONS 

Central Standards OflBce—There is a Central Standards Office 
in New Delhi for the conduct of all works connected with the pro¬ 
duction of standard design and specifications for all materials, plant 
and rolli^ stock in use on Indian railways. Three separate branches 
of this ofl^e deal respectively with mechanical engineering standards, 
eivil engineering standards and specifications, while a separate 
research branch undertakes civil and mechanical engineering research. 

Indian Railway Conference Association—This Association was 
first organised in 1871. The present organisation was inaugurated in 
1902 establishing the permanent Conference, independent of Govern¬ 
ment. The Association lays down rules for the interchange of stock 
between railways and acts as a central co-ordinating agency for tack¬ 
ling all problems of common interest pertaining to the different 
systems of railways in regard to transport, such as coaching tariff, 
freight structure, interchange rules, cross traffic rules, etc. 

Standards Advisory Committee of experts has been set Up 
to introduce standardization in railway working and to reinove 
wide divergencies regarding the stores nomenclature, servicing and 
repairs to rolling stock, methods of training staff, etc. 

Consultative Committees—In order to afford closer consultation 
between the public and the railway administrations at different 
levels on matters relating to the service provided by the railway, con¬ 
sultative committees have been established, in place of the advisory 
committees—, 

(1) Regwnal^XjBera* Consultative Committees at the regional or 
divisional levels; 
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(2) Zonal Railway Users* Consultative Committees at the head- 
quarters of each railway zone, and 

(3) National Railway Users* Consultattve Committee at tho 

The Railway Users' Consultative Committees m the regions or 
divisions will represent the local users in the territories served by 
the railways including agricultural interests. The National Railway 
Users' Consultative Committee at the Centre will deal with matters of 
all-India importance relating to the services and facilities provided 
by the railways, while the zonal committees would deal with similar 
matters in regard to the respective zones. 

Railway Rates Tribunal—This Tribunal has been established in 
1949. This Tribunal enquiries into complaints lodged by the commer¬ 
cial bodies and representative trade associations in the matter of 
freight charge<; on railways and other cognate matters. Its ofiElce is 
located in Madras, The Tiibunal will deal only with freight rates 
and have mandatory jurisdiction. It consists of a President and two 
members. To assist the Tribunal, two panels of assessors are consti¬ 
tuted. one representing trade, industry and agriculture and the other, 
the other railways. 

Central Board of Transport—^has been formed in 1947 to deal 
with the major problems of transport and policies in the country and 
it formulates broad policies. The two mam objectives of the ^ard 
are <1) maximum co-ordination of all forms of transport and (2) the 
co-ordination of transport planning and its execution with the plans 
for agricultural and industnal development. The Board's objective is 
to secure the optimum movement of goods according to priority and 
simultaneously relief of the strain on railways by harnessing other 
forms of transport. The Board consists of the Ministers for Trans¬ 
port and Communications and Commerce and Industry and other senior 
officers of the Ministries of Finance, Defence, Commerce and Industry, 
Home Affairs, Railways and Transport. 

Railway Service Commissions—There are Railway Service 
Commissions in Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow and Madras for the 
purpose of recruitment of railway personnel for the respective zonal 
railways. Each Service Commission has a Chairman apd one/tw^o 
members, a Secretary with a Secretariat. 

Efficiency Bureau—^has been set up, whose function maiply is to 
investigate problems havmg a bearing on the efficiency of the rail¬ 
ways in various facets of working and to suggest ways and means of 
securing improvements in efficiency. 

Central Clearing House—^There is a Clearing Accounts Office at 
Delhi whose mam function is to allocate inter-railway revenue and 
expenditure under various heads to the different railways. 

Standing Committee (Developments)—A Standing Committee 
consisting of Railway Adviser as Chairman, Economic Adviser, 
Director Research Centre, Lucknow, the Chief Design Engineer 
(carriage & wagon) and Joint Director, Efficiency Bureau was set up 
to Older to keep in touch with the new developments in railway work- 
tog in other countries, as also the changing needs in the country itsdf 

11 
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by a study of the current technical literature published in India and 
abroad. 

RAILWAY AMENITIES—Since independence, great improve¬ 
ments have taken place in providing amenities for passengers. For¬ 
merly all the amenities were meant for upper class passengers. The 
third class passengers who form the majority of railway passengers 
were more or Jess neglected. During the past few years, much has 
been done to make rail more comfortable and to remove the gap in the 
amenities enjoyed by various classes of passengers. The railways 
have now laid down that certain minimum amenities must be provided 
at all stations, irrespective of their size or status. These include wait¬ 
ing halls, a pucca platform surface, benches and shady trees on plat¬ 
forms, improved types of latrines, adequate arrangements for lighting 
and drinking water and sufficient number of booking windows. 

Travel standards are also being upgraded. The new all-steel 
coaches have been introduced. Seats have been specially 
designed to provide greater sitting comfort, Janata Express 
trains consisting entirely of third class are now running on 
the main trunk routes. Dining cars, retiring rooms and upper 
class entrances and exits have been thrown open to third class 
rassengers. From October 2, 1965, first vestibuled train between 
Delhi and Howrah has been introduced. From October 2, 1956, a fully 
air-conditioned train for first and third class passengers has been 
introduced. This train is the fastest operating on the entire Indian 
railway ssrstem. 

NON-GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


mileage 

Ahmadpur-Katwa .. 25.57 

Arra-Susaram Light .. 71.67 

Bankura-Damodar River .. 67.47 

Bakhtiarpur-Bihar Light .. 36.40 

Burdwan-Katwa .. 36.98 

Dehri-Rohtas Light .. 60.37 

Fatwah-Islampur .. 28.93 

Howrah-Amta Light .. 51.49 

Howrah-Sheakhala Light ,. 21.23 

Jagadhri Light .. 3.86 

Kalighat.Falta .. 32.31 


Sahadara-Saharanpur Light 106.09 


Classification 

Under unguaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Dist. Board 
Under guaranteed terms 
Subsld^ed by Dist. Board 
Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Diet. Board 
do 

Unassisted 

Under guaranteed terms 
Subsidised by Government 


1961-52 

1952-53 

1963- 54 

1964- 65 

1965- 56 

1966- 67 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


Passengers 

( 000 ) 

12,32,073 

12,12,090 

12,20400 

12,60,890 

12,97,431 

13,82,540 


Passengers 
earnings 
{Lakhs of Rs.) 
11,142 
10,183 
10,136 
10,374 
10,875 
11,739 


(k)ods Goods 

earnings 

(000 tons) {Lakhs of Rs,) 
98,026 15,895 

98,370 14,381 

99,360 14,539 

1,06,979 15,645 

1,16,283 17,792 

1,25,380 20,109 
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RAILWAY FINANCE 
(Orarea of Rupees) 




1954-55 

1955-66 1956-67 1967-68 

1958-59 




(A( counts) {Hoviasd) 

{Budget) 

Passenger Receints 

102.62 

107.71 116.33 120.90 

124.73 

Goods 

Receipts 

158.69 

180.28 202.96 231.00 

250.50 

Dividend to General 





Revenues 

. 34.96 

36 U 

38.16 44.24 

49.58 

Appropiiation to De¬ 





velopment fund 

9.10 

7 08 

20.22 21.66 

27.34 

Revenue Reseive Fund 

— 

7.14 

— — 

— 


RAILWAY 

FINANCES 




(Crores of Rupees) 






1956-57 

1957-68 

1968-59 




(Aceounts) 

(Revised) 

(Budget) 

I. 

Ca pi fal-af-charge 

• « 

1,07L71 

1,209.13 

1,347.97 

II. 

Total Receipts 

• m 

347 94 

384.55 

407.60 

m. 

Tctal Expenses 

• • 

289.56 

318.65 

330.68 

IV. 

Net R(venue (II-IIl) 

58.38 

66.90 

76.92 

V. 

Divvdend to GeneicU 





Revenue 

• • 

38 16 

44.24 

49.58 

IVI. 

Surplus (IV-V) 

• ■ 

20.22 

21.06 

27.34 

VII. 

Appiopnation to 






(a) Dev Fund 


20 22 

21.66 

27.34 


(b) Rev. Reserve Fund 


• m 

• • 



{Report on Cui 11 ncy & Fanance, 1957-58)< 


MILEAGE OP INDIAN RAILWAYS 



Mileage 


Mileage 


Mileage 

1853 

20 

1913-14 

.. 34,656 

1950-51 

34,079 

1863 

.. 2,607 

1923-24 

.. 38,039 

1961-62 

34,119 

1873 

.. 6,697 

1933-34 

.. 42,963 

1962-63 

34,276 

1883 

.. 10,447 

1943-44 

.. 40,612 

1963-64 •.. 

34,406 

1893 

.. 18,469 

1947-48 

.. 33,986 

1964-56 

34,706 

1903 

.. 26,966 

1948-49 

.. 33,861 

1956-56 

34,736 



1949-50 

.. 34,002 

1950-67 

34,744 


RAILWAY FACTS 

The Indian Railway at present is the biggest railway system in 
Asia and the fourth m the world. 

* ♦ • ♦ 

second largest natonalised railway system in the 
world, the first being that of the U.S.S.R. 

♦ 

There are about 6,000 Railway Stations in India. 
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Third class passengers contribute 90 p.c. of the railway receipts. 
* * ♦ ♦ 

Carrying nearly 2,340 passengers every minute, Indian RaUway 
trains are supposed to be the most crowded trains in the world today. 

* * iii * 

About 7 000 passongei and goods tiains run daily in India travers¬ 
ing distances aggtegating an a\crage of 562,000 miles per day. 

1* * 


If all the passenger coaches of the dilferent railways could be put 
together, a 125-mile long train could be formed 

V * 4. Ife 

Today more than one per cent of the Indian people board trains 
daily, 

>1 ♦ ♦ ♦ 


India has three gauges of railways—Broad Gauge (5li')> Metre 
Gauge (3' and 3-1"), Narrow Gauge (2' 6" and 2'). 

* 41 » 

Wst Indian railway gauges arc hve feet six inches wide and 
they are the broadest m the world. 

4t « 4 4> 

^ The famous trains of India aie the Deccan Queen of the Central 
Railway which Imks Bombay with I’oona. It is the fastest short 
distance train maintaining for some time a stait to stop speed of 45 

g iiles per hour. Flying Ranee lun by Western Railway between 
ombay and Suiat is a coiiidor tiain in India Delhi Madrae 
Grand Trunk Express runs 1,361 miles and tiaveises half the sub¬ 
continent of India. Frontier Matly though short of its previous 
g^ndeur, provides the shortest and the quickest service between 
Hbmbay and the North. 

4‘ + 4t 41 

Indian railways carry about 1300 million passengers per aim nm, 
nearly equivalent to four times of India’s population. 


Indian Railways carry 80 per cent of the goods traffic and 70 
p^ emit of the passenger traffic. 

* 4> 4t * 

Railway station with smallest letters is “IB’ lailway station in 
South-Eastern Railway between Jharsuguda and Brajarajnagar in 
Onssa* 

* * * 4> 

With capital of 1,000 crore of rupees invested by the State, the 
Indian Railways is one of the largest enterprises of the world. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Biggest Indian Railway tunnel is the Torsi Tunnel which is 
three quarter of a mile long. 
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Fully vestibuled third class Janata train was introduced frm 
October 7, 1S)66 between Delhi and Howrah. Similar trams hav« 
since been introduced on other main tiunk routes, viz., Delhi-Madras, 
Madras-Howrah and Madras-Bombay, 

*41 * 

Old iron bridge in India is the old iron bridge over river Gumti, 
Lucknow. 

41 « 4i 

The longest platform in India (2,415 ft) is at Sonepur. 

* If 4- 

There are 349 bookstalls on the Indian railways. The Railway- 
wise distribution is: Southern 91 , Central 66, Northern 61; 
Western 41 ; North-Eastern 40 , Eastern 29 and South Eastern 21. 

4- 4> 4c 4I 

The Indian Railways consume nearly ten million tons of coal 
every year 

4c 4< * Ic 

The longest bridge, the Sone Bridge, has 95 spans, each a hundred 
feet apart. It is 10,062 ft. long. 

4" 4c * 

The Indian Railways are the largest employers in the country, 
employing nearly a million men at an annual cost of about Rs. 123 
crores. 


Important Railway Dates 

1863—Fust Indian Railway was opened on 16th April, 1863 
between Bombay and Thana, a distance of 1^ miles 

1905—^Railway Board came into cvistence in March, 1905. 

1925—First electric tram in India ran between Victoria Terminus 
(Bombaj) and Kurla 

1937—^First an-conditioned coach to run m public service in India 
was attached to an Indian tiain in 1937 between Bombay and Delhi. 

1961— Formal opening of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
on 26th Jan 1961. 

1962— Rail'way Staff College at Baioda was opened in Jan, 1952 

1963— Indian Railways Centenary Exhibition was opened in New 
Delhi and Calcutta on 2nd Oct, 1953 

1966—^First vestibuled Air-conditioned third class express started 
between Delhi and Calcutta on 2nd Oct, 1966 

1956—First All-Indian all-steel integral broad gauge passenger 
coach was launched at Perambur (Madras) on 14th August, 1956. 

2. ROADS IN INDIA 

PROBLEM OF ROADS IN INDIA—The importance of roads and 
the facilities of transport m a vast country like India can scarcely be 
exaggerated. A system of well-kept and well-constructed roads is 
essential for country's economic and cultural progress. The roads 
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liftTie also a vital role to play in the defence of India. The effect!* 
vez^S (ff defence depends on the ability of onr armed forces to con¬ 
centrate at any threatened i>oint vnthin shortest TK>ssible time. So 
the effectiveness of our defence to a large extent ifepends on the effi¬ 
ciency Of our road system. India’s deficiency in the matter of roads 
has contributed very largely to her agiicuitural, commercial and in¬ 
dustrial backwardness today, llie most senons defect is the lack of 
proper and adequate road communication between villages and 
mnikets. Anothei aspect of inadequacy of our load system is 
that it IS unbalanced The trunk roads are, for example, relatively 
more highly developed than the district and village roads. Host of 
the rural roads are fair weather roads. With the arrival of the 
monsoon, they are turned into mud and pools of dirty water and are 
rendered unusable. 

In the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan, India had about 
98,000 mileb ol surfaced roads and about 1,51,000 miles of unsurfaced 
roads. At the end of the First Plan this load mileage rose to 3,20,522 
miles including roads under Community De\clovment Proiects and 
National Extension Schemes. The break-up of these loads are as 
follows— surfaced- —1,22,170; 'imsurfaccd —^1,98 352, total 2,76,163 ; 
Community Projects and N.E S. loads —huifacid 6,029 ; unsvrfaced — 
88,430 , total 3,20,522 

SHORT HISTORY OF ROAD PROGESS—The present road sys¬ 
tem is a superstructure raised on the old Mughal and other loads. Its 
development began one hundred years ago under the auspices 
of the Government of India. But Government's entire energy being 
directed towards opening of railways, the roads came to be regarded 
as of local importance, a fit subj'ect for devolution. The culmination 
of the lack of interest was reached m the Government of India Act 
of 1919 which transferred the subject to the provinces. The Central 
Government ceased to concern itself with road development except 
roads of military importance and certain arterial roads m Indian 
States. 

But the circumstances changed after the World War I. Motor 
transport began to come in tbc forefront and it became a common 
feature on the principal roads throughout the country. The result 
was that the road expansion could not keep pace with the increase 
of motor trafiic and the existing roads began to deteriorate. A 
resolution was earned in the Council of State in 1927 for the improve¬ 
ment of road system with the result that a committee of both the 
chambeis of the Central Legislature was set up under the chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. M R. Jayakar to investigate and report. The Jayakaf 
Committee in 1928 reported that onus of road development wa*« pass¬ 
ing beyond the capacity of Piovincial Governments and local bodies, 
that it was becoming a matter of national importance, and to that 
extent might be a pioper charge on central revenues. The Commit¬ 
tee recommended that tlie Centre should assist co-ordinated develop¬ 
ment by making annual block grants lo provinces from out of a 
Centra] Road Fund built up by a petrol tax surcharge of two annas 
per gallon. The Committee considered that the balances in tiie Fund 
should not be allowed to lapse at the end of each year, as road pro- 
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gr ftiwm tf* was required to be planned and executed over a «jiuxnbec of 
years and for this purpose continuance of funds < should 
assured. The Jayakar Committee also recommended the settiim 
up of (i) a separate Road Development Committee in the Cenliw 
Government, (n^ a Transport Advisory Committee consisting of the 
representatives from Central Government and the Provinces, (iti) a 
Central Organisation of Information and Research. A Centtw Road 
Oraanisation was set up in 1930 and a Transport Advisory Council in 
1935. 

Aftcj this, the Indian Road Congress was largely instrumental 
in producing an integrated road plan for the whole of India known as 
*Nagpur Plan*. It \isualised an integrated development of roads for 
the whole country at a time when very few among them were even 
conscious of countrywide development. 

ROAD ADMINISTRATION—Road Development is shared by the 
Centre and the Stales, the former being responsible for the National 
Highways and certain selected roads of strategic or other importance 
and the States ior their own state roads and for village roads. A central 
Road Fund was created in 1929 from the proceeds of a surcharge ott 
petrol tax. Out of this fund, block grants were made to the prmrin* 
ces for road-building. In 1947, the Central Government assumed the 
responsibility for the construction and maintenance of the ^'National 
highways”. Under the Indian Constitution, national highways have 
become Central subiects, while other roads, namely State highways 
and district and village roads, are the responsibility of the State 
Governments. * 

Central Government is also responsible for the development itrf 
roads other than national highways in the Union Territories of Delh^^ 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Andaman & Nicobar Islan<hl' 
and the North-East Frontier Agency area. 

CENTRAL ROAD FUND—^The creation of Central Road Fund in 
1929 on the recommendation of Jayakar Committee, constitutes a mile¬ 
stone in the history of road transport in India. This fund was huOt 
up out of an additional tax of two annas (now 2i annas) a gallon on 
motor spirit. The Road Fund is administered by the Central Gkivem- 
ment with the advice of a standing committee of the Central Legis- 
latuTO. Part of the fund—one sixth—^was to be reserved* for central 
administration, research, intelligence and grants for undertakings of 
special or all-India importance. The balance of the fund is for allo¬ 
cation to the provinces and States according to the consumptiem of 
petrol in each administrative unit. Block grants to the provinces 
from the fund is intended to augment principal allotments for road 
development. The Central Road Fund continues to provide an im¬ 
portant souive for financing road development and research actdvitiea. 
It now provides about Rs. 4i crores annually for the development of 
roads other than national highways. A part of the Fund, now one- 
fifth, has been reserved for works of special all-India importance, the 
balance being allocated to the States for approved works. 

NAGPUR PLAN—^In December, 1943, a Conference of Chief En¬ 
gineers was convened by the Cxovemment of India at the instance of 
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the Indian Road Congress. This conference is an important land¬ 
mark in the history of Indian roads so far as the road development 
in India is concerned. This conference drew up a ten-year plan of 
toad development which is known as Nngjmr Plan* The Nagpur 
Plan called for an increase of road mileage from 265,000 to 400,000 
and an improvement of the existing roads. The Plan visualised 
the growth of a network of road communications at a cost of Rs. 372 
crores within ten years. The piogramme, however, has had to be 
drastically reduced owing to a shortage of money, material and 
tfained personnel. 

The Conference classified roads under the following heads— 
Nati/Otial Highways, Provincial or State Highways, Major District 
Hoads, Minor District Roads and Village Roads. National Highways 
ate to be the frame-work for the country’s load system. The National 
Highways will connect capitals of provinces and States, ports and 
highways and constitute the main arteries of communication in 
the country. They will include roads of strategic importance. 
The Provincial or State Highways will be the mam trunk roads of 
a province or state. Districts Roads will connect areas of production 
and markets with either a highway or a railway. They will also 
fonfi the main links between headquarters of neighbouring districts. 
Minor District Roads and Village Roads will mostly meet the re¬ 
quirements of rural population ; they connect villages and groups of 
< 'Plages with one another and with nearest district i oad or nver ghat. 

Nagpur plan recommends the assumption by the Central Govern¬ 
ment of complete financial liability covering both fresh development 
and annual mauitenance of roads designated as National Highways. 
These are to be administered by an impartial Road Board. With 
^flfect from 3st April, 1947 complete financial liability for the 
construction and maintenance of every road,, which is classified as a 
National Highway, has been undertaken by the Government of India. 

National Highways —The National Highway routes generally fol¬ 
low the existing trunk roads which are already largely surfaced. The 
total mileage of National Highways is about 13,800. These include 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Amritsar via Banaras, Kanpur, 
Agra, and Delhi; Agra-Bombay Road ; Bombay-Bangalore-Madrac 
Road; Madrac-Calcutla Road iCalcutta-Nagpur-Bombay Road; 
Banaras-Nagpur-Hyderahad-KuTmool-Bangalore^Cape Comorin Road; 
DdhirAhmedabadL-Bombay Road ; road from Ahmcdabad to Kamdla 
Port with a branch road to Porbandar; Hindiistan-Tibet road from! 
Ambala to Tibet border via Simla ; road from Delhi to Lucknow, 
Gorakhpur and Mazaffarpur with a branch road to the Nepal border; 
Assam Access Road ; Assam Trunk Road on the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra and the road branching off from the Assam T^nk Road 
towards the Burma border through the State of Manipur. A sum of 
Rs. 34 crores was spent on the development of national highway upto 
the end of the First Five-Year Plan. A provision of Rs. 55 crores 
has been made in the Second Plan for the development of* national 
highways. It is to be noted that the construction of the National 
Highways is the entire responsibility of the Central Government. 

The targets aimed at in the Second Five-Year Plan for the 
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development of National Highways are the construction^ of 90^’' 
miles of mixing links^ bypasses and diversions, 60 major bridges, tlm 
improvement of 4,000 miles of existing sections of the national 
highways and the widening of 1,500 miles of improved sections to % 
two-lane carriage ways. The important national highways under 
constmction are (1) Jawahar (Banihal) Tunnel on the Jammu* 
Srinagar-Uri National Highway. This is one of the longest tunnels 
in the world (2) construction of motorable road from Narkonda 
to Chini on the Hindustan-Tibet National Highway (3) construction 
of an all-weather road from Bombay to Delhi via Ahmedabad (4) 
the improvement of National Highway approaches to Delhi (5) the 
construction of a rail-cum-road bridge across Gangs at Mokameh. 

INDIAN ROADS CONGRESS—The Central Government took 
steps to promote the creation of a semi-official body known as Indian 
Roada Congress in 1934. The membership of the body is open to qua. 
lified engineers dealing with roads. The Roads Congress is designed 
to provide a forum for the regular pooling of experience and ideas on 
all matters affecting the construction and maintenance of roads, to 
recommend standard specifications, and to provide a platform for the 
expression of professional opinion on matters relating to road en¬ 
gineering, including such questions as those of organisation and 
administration. 

The most important contribution of Indian Hoads Congress to 
the science of road engineering in India, besides the study of roads 
from various aspects, is the “standard specifications and Code of 
Practice for Road Bridges in India” which has been accorded general 
acce^ance throughout India. 

When the highway engineers got busy to complete the projects 
ar]<i were ready with their blueprints to start work, a sudden set- 
ba/^k came in the «?hape of the partition of India which dislocated all 
transport and various organisations concerned with the procurement 
of loid materials. The financial stringency of the Government of 
Ind’-a compelled the progress to slow down. As a result, in the 
oenod of three years from 1947. not even one hundredth part of the 
Nagpur target of building and improving roads could be completed. 

government ORGANISATIONS—At the Centre, the Govern¬ 
ment have built up the Central Roads Organisation under the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India (Roads). The Boa^ 
Organisation acti\ ities are not confined to National Highways ; it 
tackles a host of other problems concerning road development in 
general, ^ants to State Governments for development of roads other 
than National Highways, road research, road statistics, bulk pro¬ 
curement of i^chinery and overseas training of road engineers. 

Plan —The second Five-Year Plan provides for 
Rs. 269.6 crores for road construction, comprising Rs; 56 crores for 
National H^hways, Rs. 27.5 crores as Central aid to States, Rs. 26 
crores as Central Road Fund—^representing a part of road usage 
taxation and Rs. 162 crores as States expenditure. 

BESEARCR AND TECHNICAL ACTIVITIES AND TRAINING 
The Central Designs Office of the Road Organisation deals with items,. 
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jmch as, type desu^i** for route marking: for the national liigrh* 
'ways and for furlong and boundary stones, principles to be fol 
towed in the erection of advertisement boards on road-sides, form of 
recording data on bridges, etc. 

Central Road Research Institute has been started at Okhla In 
Belhi in July 16, 1952 for the re<;earch on road engineering in its 
various aspects and construction and maintenance of all iBnds of 
roads. Technical advice is also given to State Governments on vari 
ous problems conceining road work It seeks to provide cheap and 
durable loads to suit growing transportation needs of a rapidly ex¬ 
panding economy 

Facilities for acquiring advanced practical training in modem 
methods of highway and bridge engineering aie now being provided 
under vaiious schemes such as under Commonwealth Technical Co- 
Opezation Scheme. Point Pour Aid Programme The Central Roads 
Orgamsntion also impirt® training to engineers from State Govern¬ 
ments in modern methods of road and bridge desums 
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3. ROAD TRANSPORT 

The Con''titution empoweis the Central Government to legislate 
on the principles of motor vehicles taxation—^but the power to levy 
taxes on motor vehicles vests in the States Motor vehicles are now 
playing an important part in the road transport of India 
and are slowly replacing bullock-carts It was virtually un- 
Imown before World War I, but soon after the war ende^ 
public transport services rapidly sprang up. The Motor 
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Vehicles Act of 1939 was a bijr step towards creating for con-’ 
dition enabling motor transport to develop along sound lines* 
Direct taxation of motor vehicles is a State subject in India. The ' 
two main disabilities from which the motor transport in India 8uffei;ir^> 
are heavy taxation and the threat of nationalisation. Three* 
agencies levy taxes on motor transport, viz, the Centre, the States ^ 
and the Local Bodies. Further, the taxes are not based on any 
common policy but only on the exigencies of Budget. The Central 
taxes are import duties on cars, etc., and customs and excise duties 
on motor spirit. The present duty of Rs. 0 15-9 per gallon of motor 
spirit is the heaviest ad valorem duty levied in the country on any 
commodity including the most luxurious ones like gold and diamond* 
The Stat^ levy two taxes, a sales tax on motor spirit and a motor 
vehicle tax, both varying from state to state. The local taxes are 
octroi, transit fees and wheel tax. The motor transport in ttiis 
country has been solely developed by private enterprise and it is 
estimated that the value of vehicles in circulation and their spare 
parts is about Rs. 300 crores. The second Five-Year Plan says that 
the total number of motor vehicles on the roads ib only 353,000, which 
**mu&t be considered very small, having regard to the size of Ihfi 
country, its road mileage and its population. The main reason for 
thi-s arrested development is the crushing taxation levied on motor 
vehicles of all types.” 

Under Indian Motor Vehicles Act, each State is divided into two 
or more regions with a Regional Transport Authority in each such 
region. To co-ordinate the work of Regional Authority there is in 
addition a Provincial Tra.trport Authority in each State. The Act 
has also provided for compulsory insurance of motor vehicles ftl 
respect of third parties. 

Under the Road Transport Corporations Act, 1950, statutory 
transport corporations are being formed on tripartite basis by thn 
State Governments, railways and private operators. The State 
operated services mainly provide passenger transport. State operate 
services exist in almost all the States in India. 

Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act to amend the Act of 1939 was 
passed in 1956. The Act provides for the implementation of the motor 
transport reorganisation schemes of the State Governments and 
several other measures connected with the planned development of 
motor transport in the country. The Act will facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of motor transport generally in the country to meet the additio¬ 
nal demand on transport created by the large-scale development of In¬ 
dustries. The Act contains the provisions for the nationalisation of 
motor tran«?port service. It also seeks to rr*move the defects of the 
old Act. The Act provides for the establishment of Inter-State Trans¬ 
port Commi.ssion which would be appointed by the Central Government. 
There is also provision for the pasrment of compensation to private 
operators whose transport undertakings are nationalised before the 
expiry of their permits. 

Nationalisation of Transport —^About all the major States of 
India have accepted nationalisation of bus services as a basic policy 
and many have reached a stage where they have nearly taken over 
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tbe entire pnvate bus transport in their area with a view to ensuv 
big autonomy and eEELcient administration. But in consultation with 
the Mmistry of Transport, the Planning Commission has advised the 
State Governments to defer the nationalisation of goods transport 
duiing Second Plan and to nationalise the passenger trans¬ 
port service according to a phased programme. 

INTER-STATE TRANSPORT COMMISSION—The Government 
<of India have appointed an Inter-State Transport Commission in 1968 
for the purpose of developing and regulating the operation of transport 
vehicles of any area or route common to two or more States and per¬ 
forming such other functions as may be prescribed by the Union 
Crovemment. The Commission will prepare schemes for the develop¬ 
ment, co-ordination or regulation of the operation of transport 
vehicles and in particular ot goods in an inter-state region. 

ROPEWAYS—Ropeways are used in India in areas of hilly and 
broken country where valleys and streams abound and gradient are 
Bteep and wheie other forms of communication are primitive or non- 
eadstent. These conditions obtain m the foothills of the Himalayas 
and m some parts of South India In India the use of ropeways is 
condned to the movement of materials €in<l mcichandise. The 
following are the Ropeways operating in India at present—(1) 
Xktrjeelvng-Bijanban •movo-cahh lopevay which is five miles long 
with one span of 6,000 ft. (2) Mono-eah!t rovenay at Kalimpong 
which climbs 3,400 ft. in its length Both Ihcso ropeways are r©- 
''garded as extensions to railway system (^) Chen a Chatak Rope- 
wuye at Cherrapunji in Assam (4) Artnarnalat Ropeway in South 
India serves tea and coffee on the 6,000 teet high plateau 

Apart from these seveial purposes publu or semi-nublic appli¬ 
cations, ropeways transport is extensively used in the tea planting 
^stricts. It is also found m coal-minint** area mainly in Bihar and 
Bengal where it provides a particularly economical method of 
transporting waste to spoil damps It js used in the manufacture 
of cement and in the working of quariies, mines sand, giavei and clay 
|dts. Ropeways are used elsewhere in ci\il engineering for large 
constructions, such as masonry dams and bridges There are 
approximately 100 ropewav'^ operating in India todav 

STATISTICS OP CARTS. ETC—There were in 1968 about one 
crore bullock carts m India, 40 lakhs bicycles and 4 lakhs motor 
vehicles including 40 000 motor vehu les 

SAFETY ON ROADS—Although the total of fatal road accidents 
in India is much less than of U S A, our death rate per 10,000 vehicles 
Is 75 as against 16 and 8 m the UK. and the U S respectively. 

3. INLAND WATER TRANSPORT 

POSITION OF INLAND WATERWAYS IN INDIA—From 
ancient times, the tiade and commerce of northern India 
has been facilitated by the abundance of nevigable streams. 
History records evidence of a flourishing trade earned on along the 
rivers and canals of India from the earliest times. Inland navigation 
in India was highly developed, Judged by xelative standards of the 
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time. The importance of waterways gradually diminished with the*^ 
devdopment of railways with the result that steamer service was . 
gradually withdrawn and country boat traf^ also decreased. 

At present inland water transport in India is mainly con** 
fined to the States of Assam, West Bengal, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras, Andhra and Kerala. At present total mileage of navigable 
waterways in India is over 5,000 miles. At present 1,557 miles of 
rivers are navigable by mechanically-propelled vessels and 8,587 miles 
by large country boats. This excludes tidal creeks on the coast, 
which are not connected with any inland waterway. River naviga¬ 
tion is practically confined to the Ganga and Brahmaputra. There 
are some irrigation-cum-7iavigation canals. These are coastal 
canals fed by salt water along the east and west coast, 
such as Hijilli tidal canal in West Bengal, the Orissa coast canal, 
the Buckingham and Vedaraniyam canals in Andhra Pradesh aiul 
Madras along the east coast, and west coast canals and backwaters 
of Kerala and Mysore which are providing useful means of transport 
of large quantities of goods. 

The new multipurpose river valley projects include schemes for 
navigation channels. D.V.G., for instance, envisages a channel 
from Calcutta to Raniganj coal fields, which is under construction; 
Kakrapar Project in Bombay will provide navigable channels from 
the sea to Kakrapar Dam and 50 miles further inland ; and the Hira- 
kud Project will make the Mahanadi navigable for the last 300 miles 
down the sea. 

The need for developing inland waterways has now been realised. 
As things stand, the railways and road services are unable to cope wijh 
the transport requirements of the country. A number of plans are now 
under consideiation. A beginning has already been made with the 
constitution of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Water Transput Board in 
1952 by the Government of India. This Board has been charged with 
the responsibility of improving the Ganga-Brahmaputra river systems 
for navigation and to extend it as far as possible. 

The Board is under the control of the Central Ministry of Trans¬ 
port. The functions of the Board are the development of water 
transport, the improvement of navigable facilities, the handling 
of administrative problems, such as those arising out of registration 
and licensing, the fixing of passenger and freight rates ^nd the ad¬ 
ministration of a pilot project for towing countay craft with shallow 
draught tugs. The Ganga-Brahmaputra Board has already taken up 
three experimental projects. Two of these projects are on the upper 
Gangra and the feeder rivers of Assam and the third is a project in 
Assam for a passenger and vehicular ferry vessel on the Brahmaputra. 
Development works in the Ganga-Brahmaputra region include dred¬ 
ging of important waterways and provision for aids to navigation. 

The other scheme is Calcutta-Cochin canal. Besides these bold 
schemes, there are others to link up the major rivers of India. In the 
Calcutta-Cochin scheme a number of canals exist, such a.s the Midna- 
pur and Orissa Coastal canals, the Godavari and Krishna delta canals, 
the Buckingham canal and the Vedaranniyam canal. All these canals 
could be improved and the gaps linked up to provide a waterway 
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from Calcutta to the KaverL A ulan to construct a navigable water¬ 
way is under consideration to connect the •Brahmaputra with the 
Ganra through Indian territory. The canal will be of immense 
service in transporting goods from Assam. 

Other schemes suggested to link up the major rivers of India con¬ 
sist of (1) joimng the Narbada with Johilla, a tributary of the Sone; 
(2) connecting the Biran, a tributary of Narbada, with Katni, a tri¬ 
butary of Sone; (3) connecting the Narbada with Bearma, a tributary 
OiCr Ken which falls in the Yamuna; (4) coniicccmg the Karam, a 
tHbutary of the Narbada, with Chambal; (6) linking up the Narbada 
Wainganga, a tributary of the Godavari; (6) linking Hasdo, a 
ilibntary of the Mahanadi, with Eiihand, a tributary of the Sone ; 
(7) joining Wardha, a tributary of the Godavari, with the Tapti. The 
tipper and Lower Ganga canals which Viere navigable in the beginning 
have now partly silted up. They could be improved and thus naviga¬ 
tion by boats could be extended up to Ilurdwar. 

These schemes, if successful, will mean the linking up of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna with the Narbada and the Mahanadi. The 
Godavari will be linked up with the Narliada and the Tapti . It will 
then be possible to go from the ports of the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea coast along inland waterways. 

ADMINISTRATION OF INLAND WATERWAYS-In our Cons¬ 


titution, ‘national waterways’ have been included in the Union List, 
while inland navigation with respect to mechanically-propelled vessels 
appears in the Concurrent List. The Central Water and Power 
Commission is the departmental body specifically responsible 
for surveys, planning and development of water transport. In¬ 
land Steam Vessels Act of 1947 as amended in 1951 provides com¬ 
pulsory registration of all inland steam vessels. State Governments 
have been asked to consider the feasibility of registration of dumb 
craft including country boats. 

SECOND PLAN PERIOD—During Second Plan, a provision for 
Rs. 3 cror^^as been made for the development of inland water 
transport, 'mis includes Rs. 115 lakh for the development of the 
Buckingham Canal and Rs. 43 lakh for the West Coast Canals. 
The'balance of the provision together with contributions from the 
State Governments to the revenues of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Board 
will be available for projects to be undertaken by the Board. 


4. CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 

HISTORY OF CIVIL AVIATION—Human flight began in India 
by balloon, when Mr. Joseph Lynn took off from Lalbagh 
Gardens, Bombay, in 1877 and rose to a height of 7,500 feet. By 
1911, however, army officers were able to make demonstration flights m 
a “power driven” aeroplane ; and in the same year the world^ first 
“air mail” was flown from Allahabad to Naini Junction—a distance 
of six miles by a French pilot, M. Pieqet. Lord Lloyd, then Governor 
of Bombay, organised the first regular airmail service in 1920, but it 
was not until 1926 that the pace of development accelerated. 
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The plans of Imperial Airways for a ee^ce between Englsn4 * 
and Ind ia during that year gave Indian civil aviation a powerful 
stimulus. A Department of Civil Aviation was establbhed to regu«^ 
late international and internal services in 1927 ; aerodromes were 
constructed, and flying clubs started encouraging public interest in 
this new form of transport. With the first scheduled flights between 
London and Karachi in 1929, India joined other countries on the new 


air maps of the world. ? 

In the following fifteen years, from 1950 to the end of World 
War II in 1946, Indian Civil aviation expanded until the farthest'' 
comers of the sub-continent were linked by air. Foremost in this 
growth were Tata Airlines Ltd. and Indian National Airways, follow«^ 
ed by many other private companies ; almost all of which benefited in, 
experience, equipment and finance by their military service during ' 
the war years. The war also brought about tremendous advances 
in other aspects of air transport: hundreds of new aerodromes were 
built, flight and communications techniques were improved, and the 
advantages of flying as a safe, efficient and comfortable form of 
transport were firmly established. 

From 1945, passenger and freight traffic steadily increased over 
the air routes of the eleven companies then licensed to operate, 
l^t costs also rose steeply, and it beame progressively clear that the 
industry would bo unable to mobilise adequate resources for 
undertaking urgent prospective development. Taking all this into 
account, a committee of enquiry was appointed by the Govern- 
ment in 1950 presided over by the late Mr. Kajadhyaksha to 
examine the working of the air lines and make recommendations 
regarding putting the Indian civil aviation on a stable basis. The 
Committee reported that (1) the number of operating units in the 
country was much greater than that required for the volume of busi¬ 
ness, (2) cost of most of the companies was excessive, <3) subject to 
reorganisation and reduction of costs, operation of air lines by pllvate 
enterprise might be allowed to continue. 


The financial position of the companies, however, continued to 
deteriorate. The companies were not in a position to raise 
funds in open market and suggested most of the finance should come 
from the Government in the form of loans on a nominal rate 
of interest without any early prospects of repayment. Taking all 
these into consideration, the Government came to the conclusion that 
all the units of operation should be owned by the State. T^e 
result was the passing of the Air Corporation Act, 1953 which came 
into force on the 28th May, 1953. It proirided for the setting up of 
two Corporations, one for the operation of long distance and another 
for domestic services and services to neighbouring countries. The 
two Corporations took over the existing companies as going con¬ 
cerns with their assets and liabilities in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Act. 

The main Provisions of the Air Coirporation Aet —(l)An Air 
TrwMport Council to be established to tender ad'vice on matters of 
public importance. (2) An Advisory Cnmmittee for each corporation 
to be established for the purpose of maintaining liaision with the pub-* 
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lie. (3) There will be Labour delations Committee for each Corpora¬ 
tion consisting of representatives of the corporation and of employees. 
This committee will give advice to the Corporation relating to labour. 
<4) Finally each Corporation is to act so far as may be on busi¬ 
ness principles. 

The two corporations, viz,, Indian Airlmea Corporation and Air 
India International, came into formal existence on the 15th June, 1953. 
On the 1st August, 1953 Air-India International took over the 
toisiness of the Air-India International Ltd., while the Indian Av- 
" nnes Corporation took over as a going concern the assets, liabilities 
and business of eight units, namely, Airways (India) Ltd., Himalayan 
Aviation Ltd., Kalinga Airlines, Bharat Airways Ltd., Air-India Ltd., 
Air Services of India Ltd., Deccan Airways Ltd., and Indian NatUmal 
Airways Ltd. 

The Corporation had appointed Resident Representatives sta¬ 
tioned at the appropriate Line offices. The total area of operations 
. had also been divided into two Regions, and in each such region one 
l^presentative had senior charge of all other Linos. This set-up has 
now been replaced by a fully integiated one, where the organisation 
In its entirety is controlled by a strong centre—each Head of a De¬ 
partment being in charge of the relevant sections at the Zones. 

The Indian Airlines Corporation consists of a Chairman and 6 
' ptnembers appointed by the (jovemment. The Corporation is a sta¬ 
tutory body thoroughly independent to manage its day-to-day busi¬ 
ness. The Government, however, has the power to issue directives 
to it from time to time. It further receives their annual program¬ 
mes of operations and financial estimates. The accounts of the Cor¬ 
poration are audited by the Comptroller and Auditot-General, and 
are then placed by Gkivemment before both Houses of Parliament, 
together with appropriate audit reports. When development capital 
is required by the Corporations, it has to be provided either by the 
Centml (government or by authorised borrowing, under issue of bonds, 
debentures, debenture stock or other security. 

PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION—Progress of civil aviation 
in India can be summed up as follows :—^From Frivandrum at the 
extreme South to Srinagar in the North is a distance of 2051 miles. 
This great distance is budget by I.A.C which can transport a passenger 
speedily. With its net works of over 15,000 miles operated by a fiat 
of 90 aircraft from 65 stations, I.A.C. enables the Administration, 
Industrialist or Tourist to travels across the country in comforts 
and speed. The new route batter introduced by I.A.C. enables the 

S romotion of commerce and industry by providing facilities for over- 
fting cargo. ^ There is a link-up with important neighbouring 
countries—Pakistan, both West and East, Nepal and Afganis- 
ten. Night air mail services^ connecting the principal cities 
of India ^ have also been introduced. Steady progress has 
been maintained in the establishment of Indian air services to 
distant lands. Our air lines now ply to Aden, Bangkok, Cairo, Dja¬ 
karta, Dusaeldorf, Geneva, Kabul, Kandahar, London, Nairobi, Paris, 
Rome, Singapore, Hongkong, Tokio, Australia and Moscow. Air traffic 
control services, navigational aids, and the ground and point to point 
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commiinication have been provided at various^ aerodromes. A network 
of radio beacons, radio ranges and radio direct-flnding stations are 
now available to all pilots. At important aerodromes, the instrument 
landing system is also available to help aircraft in SEue approach and 
landing during bad weather. Aeronautical radio facilities have been 
brought into operation. Seventy-eight aerodromes are controlled and 
operated by the Civil Aviation Department of the Government of 
India. A Civil Aviation Training Centro has been established at 
Allahabad, where pilots, aircraft maintenance engineers, aerodrome 
o^ers, control opeiators, radio officers and technicians are trained. 

ORGANISATION OF CIVIL AVIATION—The civil aviation in 
India is placed in the charge of a Director-General assisted by Deputy 
Directors General and the functions of the Department are distributed 
among several directorates, each responsible for several branches 
of civil aviation activity. The Civil Aviation Department is at present 
attached to the Ministry of Communications which controls the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and which utilises air transport 
for the carnage of mails. Indian Air Force is in the Ministry of 
Defence but Civil Aviation is not entirely independent of military 
aviation. In order to co-ordinate policy with respect to civil and 
military aviation and to maintain the necessary liaison, a Standing 
Committee has been constituted comprising officers of the Ministries 
of Defence and Communications who meet as necessary for the sup¬ 
plement of important questions of policy. 

The Director General of Civil Aviation is the administrative 
authority for controlling all civil aviation activities in India. 

AVIATION TRAINING AND FLYING CLUBS—To meet the 
needs of the country for trained technical personnel the Government 
of India is running the Civil Aviation Training Centre at Allahabad 
which provides courses in flying, aircraft maintenance engi¬ 
neering, air traffic control, aeronautical tele-communications «ftid air 
navigation. This Training Centre at Allahabad comprises the follow¬ 
ing four wings—(1) Flying Schools (2) Aerodrome officers* Training 
School (3) Engineering School (4) Communication School. In addi¬ 
tion, a Repair and Overhaul Organisation is also attached to the 
Centre for carrying out repairs and overhaul of the Central aircraft. 
Twelve subsidised flying clubs, with headquarters at Delhi, Bangalore, 
Bhubaneswar. Bombay, Jullundur, Lucknow (with satellite centres 
at Allahabad, Kanpur and Banaras), Madras, Nagpur, Patna, Barrack- 
pore, Jaipur and Indore have been subsidized by the Government of 
India. _ These Clubs train and ‘B’ licence pilots. In addition 
to this, there are Government Gliding Centres at Allahabad 
Bangalore, Poona and Delhi Gliding Club with necessary training 
facilities.^ Subsidies were also given to the Aero Club of India, 
Aeronautical Society of India and the Aeromodellers Association, 
Calcutta. 

AERODROMES & AERONAUTICAL TELECOMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS—The total number of aerodromes maintained by the Civil 
Aviation Department at the end of 1957 was 84—of these three are 
international air ports—Bombay {Santa Cruz)t Calcutta {Dum Dum), 
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Delhi (Palam). The aerodromes at Agartala, Ahmedabad, Patna, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi {Palam)^ Delhi {Safdargam), Madras, Tiru- 
chirapalh, Jodhpur, Bhuj and Amntsai have been declared customs 
aerodromes At the end of 1957 there were 72 aeronantical commu¬ 
nication stations in upeiation, providing 138 aids to ladio navigation 
and 435 tele communication facilities. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL—As a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organi ation, India has to meet the standards laid down 
by that organisation in respect of aerodrome equipment and air 
tmfhc control rac litie-, So Air Traffic Control Organtaatton has 
been established for the maintenance of air traffic control services 
for international aii craft landing and passing through the country as 
well as internal an services The Air Traffic Control Organisation 
is responsible for the safety and control of aircraft in the air and 
on the ground For this purpose the country has been divided into 
four regions with area control centres at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. 

AIRCRAFT & PILOTS—Indian Airlines and Air India Inter¬ 
national have a large fleet of airciaft con istmg Dakotas {twin 
engmid)r Skymasteis {four evgintd)^ Vikings {iwm cngimd), Super- 
Constellations, two Comets, lour engined \iscounts and Herons, etc ; 
the most notable addition in 1^)57 being Vickcib Viscount taibo pi op 
aircraft It marked the launchurg of I A C into jet age This air¬ 
craft carries 44 passengers, ciuises at a speed of 325 miles per hour 
at altitudes abound 20 000 feet The numbei of aiicraft, holding 
current cutificates of registration at the end of Dec 1957, was 636 
of which 224 held tunent ccitificates of air worthiness The number 
of *A* and *B’ pilots holding licences wtie 888 and 636 respectively. 
The number of aiiciaft maintenance engineers holding Indian licences 
was 953 

NIGHT MAIL—Mention must be made of Indian Airlines* opera¬ 
tion of the unique Night Airmail svstem Every night four lAC 
aircraft tiv betwicn Bombay snd Nagpur, Madras and Nagpur, Cal¬ 
cutta and Nagpur, and Delhi and Nagpur Letters, packets and par¬ 
cels aie re-distiiluited at Nagpur, then flown back to the four mam 
cities For no extra charge, the Indian people thus have the fastest 
pobsihle long distance postal ser'ice to all points in the country And 
to make full use of these aiiciafts passengers can “fly with the 
mails" a*- it weit it speciallv reduced lates 

NON-SC HEDULFI) SERVICES -In addition to Air India Inter¬ 
national and Indian An lines Corpoi ation, twehe subsidised Flying 
Clubs and six air tiai sport companies hold peimits for the operation 
of non scheduled service® Besides these two othei aircraft com¬ 
panies hold peimits foi giving joy-iides 

EXIERNAL AIRIJNE ROUTES—In the field of international 
an tiansport, Air India International has made vast progress. 
Air-India International has achieAed a large net woik serving 4 con¬ 
tinents and 26 cites of the woild An-India now operates 24,893 
under undupheated route miles In the year ending 31st Match, 1968, 
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Air>India International operated 50.66 million capacity ton miles and 
earned 88,312 passengers, 3,3 million pounds of cargo and 1.5 million 
pounds of mails. Air India’s fleet now stands at 10 supei-constalla- 
tions and IDC-3 with 3 Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets to be added 
early 1960. Regular external seiMces are being maintained at Cairo, 
Rome, Pans, Geneva, London, Aden, Nairobi, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Buima, Nepal Pakistan, Afgamstan, Tokio and Aubtialia, 
A^r Service has also been open between Delhi and Moscow in 1968. 

Other Indian An lines routes bring country's nearest neighbours 
within a few hours’ flight, as between Delhi and Karachi vta Jaipur 
and Jodhpur, Delhi and Lahore, Calcutta and Dacca-Chittagong, 
Patna and Katmandu m Nepal. Yet another “neighbour” service 
links Kandahar and Kabul in Afgani&tan with Karachi and Delhi or 
Bombay. ^ 

Progress of Civil Aviation 
(For Scheduled Sen icta) 



miles flown 

passengers 

freight 

mails 

1947 

(in 000) 

(in 000) 

(in000 lb) 

(in 000 lb) 

9,362 

255 

5,648 

1,406 

1948 

12,649 

341 

11,975 

1,683 

1949 

16,098 

367 

22,500 

5,032 

1950 

18,896 

453 

80,007 

8,356 

1961 

19,498 

449 

87,666 

7,182 

1962 

19,562 

434 

86,038 

8,377 

1953 

19,202 

404 

84.820 

8 846 

1954 

19,798 

432 

86,415 

10,673 

1955 

21,267 

469 

98,200 

11,478 

1966 

23,481 

559 

96,231 

12J586 

1967 

23,345 

594 

95,094 

12,942 


Air-lndia International’s Traffic Figures 

^ 1955-56 1956-67 1967-58 

Capacity ton miles {mdlions) .. 35.242 43 567 60 657 

Passengers earned .. 66 445 79,825 88,312 

Mails carried (million lbs) .. 0.975 1354 1.475 

Cargo earned (mtllwn lbs.) .. 2.288 3.266 » 3.302 

Non-Scheduled Airline Operators 

Air Assam, Calcutta. El A1 Israel Airlines Ltd., Bombay 

Air Survey Co. of India, Calcutta. Indamar Co., Bombay, Calcutta. 
Associated Airworks, Dum Dum. Jamair, Calcutta. 

Darbhanga Aviation, Calcutta. Kalinga Airlines, Calcutta. 

Flying Clubs 

Aero Club of India, New Delhi. Hmd Provincial Plying Club, 
Bengal Flying Club Ltd., Bar- Kanpur. 

rackpore. Hind Provincial Fl 3 dng Club, 

Delhi Plying Club, Civil Aero- Allahabad 

drome, New DelhL Hind Provincial Flying Club, 

Lucknow. 
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Bihar Fl 3 ring: Club Ltd., Patna. Madras Flying Club, Madras. 

Bombay Flying Club, Juhu, Northern India Flying Club, Jul- 

Bombay. lundur Cantt. 

Hyderabad State Aexo Club, Hy- On<;sa Flying Club Ltd., Bhuba- 
derabad (Dn.). neswar. 

M. P. Flying Club, Indore. Bajasthan Flying Club, Jaipur. 

Gliding Clubs 

Delhi Gliding Club, Safdarganj, Government Gliding Centre, 

New Delhi. Poona. 

FOREIGN SERVICES 

Air Ceylon Lid., Madras. Pan Ameiican World Airways, 

Air Franco, Calcutta. Bombay, ( alcutta. New Delhi. 

B. O. A. C., Bombay, Calcutta, Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., 
New Delhi. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 

Cathay Pacific Airways, Calcutta. New Delhi. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Scandinavian Airlines System, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 

New Delhi. New Delhi. 

Pakistan International Airlines Thai Airways, Calcutta. 

Corporation, Bombay, Cal- Union of Burma Airways, 

cutta, New Delhi. Calcutta. 

Swissair (Airline of Switzerland) Middle East Airlines {B.O.A.C, 
Bombay/Calcutta to Bangkok, Associate) (London via Beirut, 

Hong Kong, Taipeh, Manila, Athens, Rome). 

Tokio. 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES 

1911—First Official Air Mail on 18th February, 1911 flown from U.P. 
Exhibition grounds, Allahabad to Naim Junction by M. Picquet, 
a French aviator. 

1911— First passenger in an aeroplane in India was Sir Sefton 
Branker. 

1912— Jules Tyck and Baron de Carters gave India her first public 
flying demonstration at Calcutta (Christmas Eve). 

1918— First flight from Egypt to India by Capt. Ross Smith. 

1919— First Eng.-India flight by Sqdm.-Leader McLaren & Lt. Haley. 

1920— First Air*mail service was organised by Govt, of India & 
operated by R.A.F. between Karachi and Bombay. 

1927—Imperial Airways sent first air liner to India, January, 8. 

1927— Civil Aviation Department formed in India. 

1928— First Flying Club in India. 

1929— First regular air-mail introduced between England and India 
on March 30, 1929. 

19.39-.-First India-trained pilot with ‘B* License was Bhagat Lai. 

1932—First Indian air-line came into existence on Oct. 15, 1932 when 
Tata Air-lines began to operate between Karachi-Bombay- 
Madras. 
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1949—Fir6t class internal mails by air without a surcharge was in- 
troduced on April, 1949. 

1958—Indian Airlines nationalised on 1st August. 

1957—I.A.C. first introduced Turbo-jet plane Viscount in India. 

1968—India-U.S.S.R. Airline opened by the Air India International. 


5. INDIAN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

EARLY HISTORY—The first British postal system was intro¬ 
duced in 1766 by Lord Clive but this was used mainly for official puz^ 
poses. During the administration of Warren Hastings, the posts were 
made available to the public for the first time and a regular organisa¬ 
tion was set up in 1774 by Lord Dalhousie who created an Imperial 
System of post offices. He reduced the rates for carnages of letters 
and introduced postage stamps. Act 17 of 1837 is the earliest enact¬ 
ment establishing a public service in India. The Act 17 of 1854 is a 
landmark in the history of postal system in India, for the entire de¬ 
partment was placed under Director-General and uniform rates were 
fixed for all India. The first issue of postal stamps was made in 
India in Sind in 1826. They were of three kinds—(a) desiprn 
embossed on white paper without colour (b) blue-embossed on white 
paper (e) design embossed on vermillion wafers. The basis of 
authority of the existing postal system in India was Act 6 of 1898* 

The honour of laying the first experimental telegraph line from 
Calcutta to Diamond Harbour in 1839 goes to Dr. William B. 
O* Shanghnessy, professor of chemistry, Calcutta Medical College. 
It was then the longest telegiaph line in the world—^21 miles with a 
7,000 feet river crossing. 

But it was not 12 years later than in October 1961, to be precise, 
that the first official telegraph line was opened for traffic between Cal¬ 
cutta and Diamond Harbour. The construction of long distance 
overhead telegraph line began in Nov. 1853 between Calcutta and 
Agra. The first telegraph message was sent over the circuit on 
March 24, 1864. Later on, this line was extended to Bombay on one 
side and to Peshawar on the other. Telegraph circuits'were gradu¬ 
ally extended to all parts of India till they reached 14,900 miles of 
wire in March 1867. Today the total mileage of overhead wires is 
over 8,00,000. 

THE POSTAL SYSTEM—^The Posts & Telegraphs Department 
is under the Ministry of Communications, whose control is vested with 
the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs who is assisted by a 
Posts and Telegraphs Board under the chairmanship of the Director- 
General. The other members of the Board are the Chief Engineer, 
the senior Deputy Director-General and the Joint Secretary, Ministry 
of Finance (Communications Division). The Chief Engineer is the 
technical advisor to the Director-General on tele-communication 
matters, while the Senior Deputy Director-General undertakes a 
similar function in regard to postal and R. M. S. matters. The Do- 
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partment is responsible for postal, telegraph, telephone and wireleaa 
communications. In addition, it undertakes the management of 
P,0. Savings Bank, National Savings Certificates, Postal Life Insu¬ 
rance and collection of Broadcast Receiver Licence fees. 

The Posts and Telegraphs organisation functions as a commer- 
cial-cum-utility department, but unlike Railways, its finances have not 
been separated from the general revenues of the Central Government. 
The working expenses as well as the interests on the capital invested 
in the service are deducted from the gross receipts. Out of the 
anrplus, an outright contribution is made to the general revenues 
and the rest is maintained to the credit of the Department. The 
Department, however, reserves a rebate on such accumulated 
8tiii>Iu8es. 

Territorial Units—The country has been divided into 13 terri¬ 
torial units, including 12 Posts and Telegraph circles and a postal 
circle for Delhi. In addition, there are foui telephone districts in 
the cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi. Besides, there 
are four administrative units on a functional basis, dealing with 
tele-communication developments, posts and telegraph workshops in 
Calcutta, Jabalpur and Bombay, telegraph and telephone stores and 
postal life insurance respectively. 


P. & T. Circles 


Jurisdiction 


1. Postmaster-General, West 
Bengal 

2. Postmaster-General, Bihar 

3. Postmaster-General, U. P. 

4. Postmaster-General, Punjab 


5. Postmaster-General, Bom¬ 

bay 

6. Postmaster-General, Madras 


7. Postmaster-General, Central 

Circle 

8. Director of Posts & Tele¬ 

graphs, Rajasthan 

9. Director of Posts & Tele¬ 

graphs, Andhra 

10. Director of Posts and Tele¬ 

graphs, Assam 

11. Director of Posts and Tele¬ 

graphs, Orissa 


West Bengal, Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands, Sikkim. 

Bihar. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, 
PEPSU, Bilaspur, Jammu & 
Kashmir, Delhi (Telegraphs 
only). 

Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch. 

Madras, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin, Coorg, Hyderabad 
(which is a sub-circle under a 
Director). 

M. P., Vindhya Pradesh. 

Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat 
Bhopal and Ajmer. 

Andhra. 

Assam, Manipur and Tripura. 

Orissa. 
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12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Director of Postal Services^ 
Delhi 

Director of Postal Services, 
Hyderabad 

General Manaprer, Calcutta 
Telephone District .. 

General Manager, Bombay 
Telephone Distrirl 

Dint. Manajrer. Delhi Tele¬ 
phone District 

Dist, Manaprer, Madras 
Telephone District 


Delhi (postal only). 
Hyderabad (Sub-Circle). 
Calcutta City. 

Bombay City. 

Delhi iff New Delhi 
Madras City. 


FUNCTIONAL UNITS 

Additional Chief Enftinccr P. & In-charpro of telecommunications 

T., JabalT)ur .. .. de\olopment (design & Re- 

'■earch) 

General Manacfer, Woikshop In-cjiarge of P. and T. workshops 

Calcutta, Jabalpur & Bomliay 

Chief Controller of Telegraph In-charge of telegraph & tele- 

Stores phone stores 

PROGRESS OF POSTAL SYSTEM—The postal system was 
inauguiated in India in October, 1854. Next to Railways, the Posts 
and Telegrapht- Depirtmerit is the largest civil undertaking m India. 
Under the Second Plan, each croup of villages with a population of 
2,000 will iiove a po-t office Avitliin a radius of four miles. 
From Apiil I, a new policy for setting up post offices in rural 

areas has been evolved ; it combines the criteria of population in 
groups of villages and distances from existing post offices. 

Introduction of AV-IU* Air Mail Scheiae in 1949 constituted a 
landmai'k in the histoiy of mail-communications in this country. All 
letieis, post cui’ds. money orders and insured letters are carried by air 
wheievcr air transpoit is available and is advantageous being with¬ 
out any surchatge. The ml rodiictinn of night an services connect¬ 
ing the principal cities of India, facilitated the introduction of All-Up 
Mail Sr^nice resulting in the abolition of the surcharge mails for 
air con\evance. The scheme was extended to inland money orders 
from May I, 1951. Over 27 p.c. of the entire inland mail receive air 
transmission. 

Vrbav Mobile Post Ofpre was first started as an experimental 
measure in Nagpur. liater, the scheme was extended to Madras, 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcut+a. The mobile post office visits important 
centres of the city at specified hours after ordinary post offices have 
closed for the day. It works on all days of the year including Sun¬ 
days and other postal holidays. 

The following are the notable progresses— 

(1) The number of post offices in the country rose from 55,042 
in 1956 (March) to 58.871 in 1957 (March). 

(2) There is today one post office for every single village with 
a minimum population of 2.000. 
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(3) Every village with a minimum population of 600 reeeivea 
a visit from the postman at least once a week. 

RESEARCH AND POSTAL EDUCATION—The P. & T. Train¬ 
ing Centre had been opened at Saharanpui on April 1951 to give in¬ 
tensive practical training to the operative staff and to instil in them 
the qualities of discipline, courtscy, punctuality, regularity, cleanli¬ 
ness and a spirit of ^oivice to the public The Tele-commumcation 
Research Centre had bt en set up in 1956, though functioning very 
recently 

TELEGRAPH SERVICE—The telegraph service in India cele¬ 
brated its tentenaiv in November, 1953 The policy of opening tele¬ 
graph offices in ev(i\ town with a population of over 5,000 and every 
BUb-divisional headquarters is being implemtnted Voice Frequency 
Telegraph (V F T ) systems have been introduc cd in many places 
Indian telegraph is the oldest government owned public utility 
in the woild and it is the second largest employer m India (225,000 
workers) The numbei of telegiaph offices lose from 9,8‘)3 in 1966 
(March) to 10, 052 in 1957 (Match) The iiumbtr of telegiams in¬ 
creased f»om 53 5 million in J956 to 315 million in 1957 Indian 
telegraph has more than 8,67,000 miles of iron, coppei, bronze and 
insulated wiie and 10 03 000 miles of cable tonduitois 

The Hmdi T Ugiaph Sot ict — wdb, introduced in 1949 This 
facility IS now availablf in about 1 145 (fiom the end of 1956 57) offices 
ih the country lelcgianis can be sent in any Indian language, pro¬ 
vided they aie wnticn in Devnagri scripts Hindi teleprinters have 
also been intioduced in some places 

Pnntt}giam Sc'iiict —has been introduced fiom 1st March, 1956 
which i& designed to piovide a direct teleprinter ®erMee between the 
subscribei and the telegiaph office, thus eliminating the intermediary 
messengei seivice This system is now opeiating m Bombay 

A new cla&s ol ielegiam known as flash message^ has been in¬ 
troduced on April 1947 for the press These telegrams leceive a 
higher piioiity Another class of telegram known as Human Life 
telegram^ also iecci\es pnoritv in tian&mission over all express 
telegrams in case of accidents, serious illness or death of a person. 

Local Teh grams are accepted at all telegraph offices in India at 
the minimum charges of annas 6 for 8 -words or less and 6 pies for 
each additional word 

PhoiotiUgiams are accepted for the UK USA, Canada, Egypt, 
Australia, South Africa, Finland, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
(Jennany, Italv, Portugal, Switzerland, San Fiancisco, Norway, China, 
Japan USSR and France at special rates 

TcU grams fo follow has been introduced in case of foreign 
telegrams, which eiubles the sender who is not quite suie about the 
exact place at which the addressee will be found, to give various 
addressess at which the telegram is to be successively presented. 

De Lux telegram has been re-introduced to foieign countries. 

TELEPHONE—Onlj five yeais after the invention of telephone 
by Bell m 1876, India had a 50-hne telephone exchange in Calcutta in 
1881. Though India was almost one of the fkst countries in the 
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world to have a telephone exchange, Calcutta was the first place 
to have it. Calcutta has the largest number of telephones in any 
single city in India. India has today only .7 telephones per thousand 
population as against 310 in U.S.A. Licences were granted to a 
private company known as Oriental Telephone Co., for the establish¬ 
ment of exchanges at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and 
Rangoon. All these lines, however, were taken up by the Government 
in 1942. The fiist automatic telephone was installed in India at Simla 
with 700 lines in 191.3. At the time of partition in 1947 there were 
only 278 telephone exchanges and 114,922 telephones. The number 
of telephone exchanges rose from 5,8.30 (19.56) to 6,202 (1957). The 
total number of telephones rose from 278,000 to 309,000 (1967). 
To facilitate telephone expansion “otvn your telephone” scheme was 
introduced in 1949. Under this scheme, a sum of Rs. 2,500 in Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta and Rs. 2,000 in other places is realised in advance 
from the subscriber for a telephone connection for 20 years. The 
maintenance charge is Rs. 2 per month. Ovm your Exchange was 
introduced in 1950. Under this scheme, the Department undertakes 
to open a 50-line exchange if institutions, firms or individuals advance 
a loan of Rs. 50,000 at 22 pei cent, interest per annum. This loan is 
repayable after 20 years. 

In most places message-rate system of charges has been intro¬ 
duced. Under this system, a subscriber, besides paying a fixed 
monthly rental for the telephone, also pays for every call that he 
makes. This system is in operation in 21 stations. 

TeJecommumcation Research Cenfn —A icsearch organisation 
has been set up in 1955-56 and has iindeHaken number of works and 
has started functioning with a small staff. 

Tfchnical Training —For inparting technical training to the 
officers and staff of the telephone, telegraph and wireless blanches of 
the^ Department, the Depai tment has set up fully equipped technical 
training institution at Jabalpur. 

The number of tiunk calls made during 1955-56 was 186 lakhs as 
agrainst 44 lakhs in 1948-49. 

Telephone Indn^ttmes —The Indian Telephone Industries Ltd.. 
Bangalore, owned jointly by the Government of India., GoYcrnmcnt of 
Mysore and the Automatic Telephone and Electric Company Ltd., 
of England, manufacture telephones, automatic telephone lines and 
various types of carrier equipments 

Printer-gram Service —was intruduced for the first time in the 
country in 1956-57 as a part of the programme to modernise the 
tele-communications services. It was introduced in Bombay in May 
1956. 

Wireless —In addition to telegiaph and telephone facilities, India 
has a wireless communication system, which serves several useful 
purposes. Wireless stations maintain contact between fixed points 
as a standby to telegraph system, in case of the breakdown of the 
latter. Stations at coastal places maintain contact with ships at 
sea and also aircraft flying over the .sea. Such stations ha\e been 
established at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and also at some minor ports. 
Meteriological stations exchange weather data with ships and also with 
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other countries. Monitonn? stations have been established at Jabal¬ 
pur, Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay The number of radio telegrams 
handed by P&T depaitraent wireless stations during 1966-57 was 
288,000 as against 3b6 000 in the previous year The total number 
of radio icceiver licences increased flora 1,091, 991 in 1955-56 to 
1,284,041 m 3966 67— in increase of 37 0 pc 

OVERSEAS COMMUNICATIONS SEUVICE—The Overseas 
Communications Sc nice is lesponsiblo fot the woiking of ridio tele- 
glaph, radio telephono ind ridio photo service between India and 
other countries These enicc'- ha\e foui gateway centies at 
Bombay Calcutta Delhi and Madras foi hindlmg international 
communication Since independence there hi been phenomenal 
incrca^se in the extern il ridio rommunic ition scriices boUveen India 
and foreign countries The fiist foreign electrical communication 
between India and other coimtnes w is esMbli hod bv in undersea 
cable connecting Bonibn v ith London In 1927 ladio telegraph 
link was opened between Bomniy ind Ioid>n Ihi pu\ ite Company 
in Indi i <r'?<os CommnvKati ^ w is ii ili ni ilised in 

January 1917 It now finctions under a Diieelor General with two 
mam branches ('Iraflie \nd Engineeiingl and f )ui gitew \ centres 
at Bombay Caleulti Dilhi and Madiis 

This Service las now 47 direct ladio sei\ices which link India 
with foreign countries 

The 0\ers(*a'? Comm rmoation'- S'^rvice is a «fenarite denari ment 
headed by i Director Goraral Ovei''Cas Communications Scivice is 
undei the Ministry of Communications 

Its function's ai'» pioMsion operation and de\tlopinent of all 
facilities for communuaDons between India and outside world 

Following clas'ses of scivices are earned out by the Overseas 
Communications Scivice— 

(11 R rdio plioto soiMce 

(21 Wiieles'' Telegraph «5Prvice 

< 1 R idio telephone service 

(4) Press newsc ist service 

(6) Submarine Cable Telegraph service 

(6) Wireless monitoring service at Bangalore, Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta Delhi and Jabalpur 

(7) Inland photo telegram scivice was inaugurated for the first 
time between Bombay and Delhi on January 26, 1965 


POSTAL STATISTICS 1956-'>7 



l«lf6 

1967 

Post officOB 

56 042 

68 871 

TeJeKniph Exchanges 

5 SSO 

6 202 

Telegiaph ofUres 

9 893 

10 062 

Ab mail loutes 

18 969 miles 

19 416 
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1956-Ed 


1956-67 

Surplus amount 

Rs 

8 47 crores 

Rs 

6 32 crores 

No of postal articles carried 


2 097 million 


3 202 million 

No of telegi ams 


33 B million 


34 5 miDi m 

No of Trunk Calls 


18 6 million 


20 8 million 

Revenue .. 

Rs 

BO 6 crores 


50 8 crores 

Expenditure 

Rs 

47 20 crorcb 

Ra 

50 61 croics 

Air mail routes 


18 059 nules 


19 416 miles 

Weight of mails by inland 





air routes 


10 139 947 lb 


8 628 781 lb 

Value of Postage Stamps 





isrucd 

Rs 

26 02 iioies 

Rs 

2S 35 crores 

No of inland mono orders* 


6> million 


07 4 million 

No of Postal orJtrj 


3 458 712 


3 102 5S0 

Value of Postal ndeis 

Ivb 

1 t6 40 ro8 

Rs 

1 7S 15 020 

Nc r f V P artii les 


8 001 000 


8 07f in 

Valuf of V P articles 

Rs 

4 crores 

P^ 

i 5 Clores 

No of insured ar*icIos 


4 PO 5 700 


4 07 > 10 > 

No of public complaints 

Rb 

nf 4f crores 


15 MS eroies 



444 507 


46b 184 


POSTAL LANDMARKS 


ISiij—Ibt Indian poatapr atninp 't'iuwl 
at Karachi foi Sind only 

IS'lO—Pirat ovtiland poit between 
I* T eland and India established when 
Ettamer V/up/i Lindsay made the first 
Vov ee from Bombiy to Suez 
l-'JO—P £ 0 obtained charter for 
con e>ance of mails between London to 
Suer ty route to Indii 

1 list Govt Itltgraph line open¬ 
ed between Calcutta and Diamond 
Harbour 

18^1 J«,t postage stamp on all India 
basis issued on lat October 

IfeSS—Firjt telegraph line opened be¬ 
tween Enirland and India 27 Jan 18B5 
1S70—G P o Calcutta was opened 
and occupies the site of the old fort 
1871 —V P sv tern established 
1877 V P system started 
1S80— M 0 system introduced 
188C—Postal SavinKb Bank stairted 
18P8—M O svsttm started 
I*)!! —rn’st official Air Mail flight on 
18th Fcbruaiy when 6 500 letters were 
flown from Allahabad to Nairn Junction 


—U K India Air Mail Service 
si irt si 4th Ar ril 

1011 >kew Delhi in lutruintioii comme- 
m( i ition hi imp issued 

1015 SiKei lubilre of King George VI 
Stan p hr t 1 sued •’huwinj: \anoua modes 
of tisnsport of mails 

1012 Aiigraph Setvice started, Fcb- 
luarv 2 1042 

194 5—Photo Telegram Service Intro¬ 
duced 3rd June 104^ 

104f—Two Pill Post Ca^d re-intro- 
duttd from 1st JuK 

1047 Gov* of India pui chased Over¬ 
seas Telecommunications Service Jan 1, 
1047 

1040—Tf If graph Trinsmission m Hindi 
in Devnarn script introduced in June. 
1949 

1951 Indiin Postage Stamp Centenary 
ceUbratien on Isf Oct and International 
Postal fum Philitelic Exhibition 

1057- Post ige SI imps and postage 
stationeiy m decimal coinage issued from 
1st April 1957 
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NEW POSTAGE STAMPS SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


1947— India iMues three Jaj H%nd 
Btampa commemoratinsr Indian Indepen 
denee depictinc; the Aaoka capital. Na¬ 
tional Flae and an aircraft 

1948— Commemoration stamp fop the 
firat flight of India s hi t < xlcrnal air 
service from Bombay to London 

1948— A get of Gandhi mimoria] 
atamps in four values on the 1st anni¬ 
versary of India s Independence (16th 
Auimst, 1948) 

1949— A set of stamps foi 76th unnuer- 
sary of Universal Postal Union 

1949—Ntw stamps representing the 
illustrations of Ajanta Tnmurti Konark 
Horse Sanrhi Stupa Kandaraj a Mah i 
deva lemple and Bhuvaneswar Temple 
Buddha Gaya Temple Tomb of Adil 
Shah of Bijapui Amritsar Gulden 
Temple lowci of Chittora^ raph. Red 
Port of Delhi Taj Mahal of Agia Qutab 
Minar of Delhi p+c on Independence 
Day 

19’>0 Independence stamp commimo- 
mting tht ccmiiig into peration India s 
new constitution (26th J m ) 

1951 One stamp icpresenting a pair 
of Stegodfn Ganesa an extinct species 
of mndtrn Indian elephant fir the cente¬ 
nary of Gcologual buiv y of India 
1951 lb'>ui of 1x10 stamps depicting a 
torch against the scuthern ctast lint of 
Asia on the occasion of hist Asian 
games in Ntw Delhi March 4 1951 
1952—A new senes i f stamps bearing 
the porti sits of saints and poets of India 
1963 -Tvo Eveiest conquest comme¬ 
moration stamps (2nd Oct) 

1968 One stamp issued to commemo¬ 
rate Indian Railway centenary on 16th 
April 


1963—Two stamps on the centenary of 
Indian Telegiaphs on let Nov 1963 
1954—^A set of four stamps commemo¬ 
rating centenary of the lat issue of 
llXdian stamp 

1954—2 anna stamp commemorating 
UN Day (24th Oct) 

1954—2 anna stamp on the occasion of 
4th Woild Forestry Congress at Dchra 
Dun (Dec ) 

195 Five \ear Plan senes of postage 
St imps <n 2ttl- Jan 

1 Two Buddha Jayanti stamps of 
two inn IS ani fourteen annas u>Bued on 
241 h May 

lilil entinaiv stamp on (29rd July) 
1967—^Two stamps to commemorate the 
cenUniry of Indus hrst struggle for 
freedrm (Srpoy Ifutiny) 

195” One tamp on the opening of 
the 19th Intern iticnal Red Cross Con- 
fc I ence at Delhi with i icture of Henri 
Dunant founder of the Red Cross 
A set of three postage stamps for 
Cl ildien s Day 

One btamp frr the &Oth year of steel 
industry in India 

Thiee different ‘‘tamps for the rente- 
nai> year of Bembav Cilcutta and 
Madias Universities 

i9''8—New pobtdi e stamp valued at 
8 nP 

Postage stamp to celebiatc chil¬ 
drens day (Nov 11)|> 15 nP 

—Bipin Pal centenary stamp on 
7th Nov 16 nP 

—J. C Bose centenary stamp 



INDIAN SHIPPING 

POSITION OF INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE—India hta 
about 3»500 miles of coastline extending international trade with the 
East and the West, a vast population to ‘feed’ and good prospects of 
industrialisation. She fully realizes the need of a powerful merchant 
navy able to compete in speed, carrying capacity and efficiency of 
service with the best mercantile marines of other nations. India’s 
shipping industry is insignificant when compared to those of great 
maritime powers. The gross tonnage of Indian shipping which was 
634,000 in July 1958—haidly 0.62 p.c. of world tonnage, is now about 
adequate to carry the entire coastal; about 40 p.c. of the adjacent and 
about 5 p.c.—a distressingly small proportion, of the over-seas trade. 
Her coastal Acssels cany about 2 million passengers a year, while 
about 200,000 overseas passengers travel by Indian ships. The 
Shipping Policy Committee of 1947 laid down the following objective 
for Indian shipping with a view to secure a tonnage of two million 
in the near future, thereby securing for Indian shipping—(1) 100 per 
cent of the coastal trade of India, (2) 75 per cent of Indian’s trade 
with Burma, Ceylon and other neighbouring countries, (3) 60 per cent 
of India's overseas tiade and (4) 30 per cent of the orient’s trade, 
formerly carried by Japanese, German and Italian vessels. Plan 
envisaged a rise in India’s shipping tonnage from 390,707 GET to 
600,000 GRT by 1966. 

The Government of India, by their resolution dated July 12, 1947, 
fully endorsed the above view of the Committee. They agreed that 
the definition of Indian Shipping should be shipping owned, controlled 
and managed by Indian nationals. They also laid down that follow¬ 
ing conditions should qualify any shipping company for treatment as 
“Indian .shipping companies” :—(a) The steamers should be registered 
at a port or ports of India, (b) At least 76 p.c. of the shares of the 
companies should be held by Indians in their own rights, (c) All the 
directors should be Indians, (d) Managing agents, if .any, should 
be Indians. 

Further, steps were taken to reserve the costal trade of India 
for Indian ships only and a system of statutory licensing was intro¬ 
duced under the Control of Shipping Act, 1947, to give effect to the 
policy on coastal reservation. Some of the principal steps taken by 
the Government to encourage the development of Indian shipping 
are detailed below : — 

(1) Reservation of coastal shipping. 

(2) Grant of loans. 

(3) Sale of ships built at the Hindustan Shipyard at the United 
Kingdom parity price. 

(4) Allotment of Government owned and/or controlled cargo. 

(5) Inclusion of clauses in trade agreements to ensure a pro¬ 
portion of cargo to Indian ships. 
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(6) Es^tablishment of shipping services with the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland. 

(7) Spotii»onng admission to international Conferences. 

(8) Establishment of State shipping Corporations. 

(8) Establishment of a Directorate. 

(10) Administration of labour. 

(11) Training of personnel. 

FINANCIAL HELP FOR SHIPPING—The entire allotment of 
Bs. 37 crores given by the Planning Commission for the Second Plan 
period, was spent in the first year of the Plan 1956-57. This resulted 
in an addition of 180,000 GRT in the Indian fleet. In 1957-58, the 
Indian shipowners due to extreme foreign exchange difficulties took the 
bold step of purchasing ships on a “self financing basis” under which 
the prices of the vessels would be paid out to the foreign sellers in 
annual instalments from the foreign exchange earnings of those 
vessels. Another important step taken by the government was the 
setting up of non-lapsable Shipping Development Fund, from which 
loans could be advanced to shipping companies for the acquisition of 
tonnage. The Fund has been created with an initial capital of one 
crore to which annual contributions will be made from the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund of India m such amounts as may be determined by the 
Government from time to time. All repayments by the fund and 
the interest will be credited to the Fund. Another important step 
is the securing of Yen Loan from Japan for the acquisition of ships. 
Five billion yens has been earmarked for this purpose fiom out of 
the yen credit which government has recently been able to obtain 
from Japan. The go\ernment has also made two tax concessions in 
1958-59—exemption from wealth tax and grant of a development 
rebate of 40 p.c. 

SHIPPING CONTROL DEPARTMENT—With the reshuffle of 
Ministry, a minister of shipping has been appointed for the first time. 
The Shipping concerns several ministries : Transport Production, 
Commerce and Industry, Defence, Woiks, Housing and Power. So, 
Directorate-Gcneial of Shipping has been set up in Bombay in 1949. 
It is the cential body of the Government of India controlling the 
whole problem of shipping in the country. Semi-Government shipp¬ 
ing corporations, maritime conventions, seamen’s welfare, nautical 
surveys, licences for deep-sea navigation and light houses are among 
the several maritime subjects which are dealt with by the organisation. 
The three principal officers of the Mercantile Marino Department at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras will function under the jurisdiction of 
the Director-General. The function of the Director-General includes 
the implementation of the Government’s policies with regard to the 
development <>f India’s merchant navy and the co-ordination of the 
activities of various ports. 

COMMITTEES—(1) Consultive Committee of Shipping Interest— 
With a view to ensure better understanding and co-operation between 
the Government of India, the country’s export trade and the foreign 
•hipping interests operating in India, the above additional committee 
bas been founded in 1955 with 7 members, being 4 from overseas 
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shipping conferences, 2 from Indian National Steamshipowners* 
National Association and one from the export trade sphere. 

(2) Consultive Committee of Shipowners—With a view to bring¬ 
ing about better liaison between the Government and the Indian 
shipping industry, an advisory body called Consultive Committee of 
Shipowners has been constituted. 

(3) Shipping Co-ordination Committee—has been recently set up 
by the Government of India to secure close liaison between the appro- 
'priate Ministries of the Government of India on the one hand and 
Indian shipping interests on the other. Its main functions will be 
to advise government on the best and the most economical shipping 
arrangements possible for movement of government-controlled car¬ 
goes to make effective use of available Indian tonnage. 

NEW MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—This Act has been passed 
in 1958. The Act, among other things, provides for the first time in 
the history of independent India, for the opening of a register of 
Indian ships. It also provides for the setting up of a National Ship^ 
ping Board and a Shipping Development Fund and consolidateds the 
law relating to Merchant Shipping, The new Act fixes 75 per cent 
Indian capital and 25 per cent foreign capital if a ship is to be called 
an Indian ship and be eligible to be brought under the Indian Register. 

CATEGORIES OF INDIA’S MARITIME TRADE—India’s mari¬ 
time trade today may be summarised in the following categories :— 

Pure coastal trade^ originating or terminating at ports on 
the coast of the Union of India and the non-coast^ trade, i.e., the 
balance of the maritime trade with other couiiines of the world 
which would be styled as overseas trade. This latter may further 
be divided into : (1) Indian Ocean Trade ; (2) Atlantic Ocean trade ; 
(3) Atlantic or Pacific Ocean Trade. The first of these may be fur¬ 
ther divided into Western, i.c., comprising South and East Africa, 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and Eastern including Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya, China, Japan and Australia. 

COUNTRY CRAFT—The importance of country craft in the eco¬ 
nomics of India’s water transport cannot be ignored. The sailing 
vessel, though small in size, carries the bulk of the cargo between 
neighbouring ports at a relatively cheap cost and plays *a vital part' 
in serving as a feeder to industry. The Sailing Vessels Committee 
appointed in 1948-49 to enquire into the conditions of the industry, has 
submitted recommendations for the rehabilitation of this industry. 

PROGRESS OP INDIAN SHIPPING—INLAND AND OVER¬ 
SEAS—The all-out efforts to increase Indian tonnage has been that 
the Indian-owned tonnage which stood at 517,000 tons of the beginning 
of 1957 was raised to 687,000 tons at the end of March 1958. In 
addition, a number of ships totalling 168,000 GRT which have been 
ordered for construction in the Indian and foreign yards would be 
delivered before the end of Second Plan. 

The Indian-owned tonnage employed on the coast as on 31st 
March, 1967 consisted of 81 vessels of total g.r.t. of 232,167. 

The Indian-owned tonnage employed in various overseas trades 
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as on 81st March, 1957 consisted of 43 vessels of a total g.r.t. 289,273 
as against 36 vessels with an aggre^te g r t. of 239,953 in 1956. 

In Indm/U K./Continental Services, Scindias, India Steamship Co. 
had in employment at the end of March 1967, 30 ships of about 208,329 
g r t Similarly Eastern Shipping Corporation were able to ply two 
Miips in the India/Far East/Japan trade. 

A new shipping service between India and Black Sea ports was 
introduced in Apiil, 1956 under the agreement between India and 
TJ S S.R The agreement provides for equal tonnage participation by 
both the parties On the Indian side three Indian shipping compa¬ 
nies—Scmdias, India Steamship and Bharat Line agreed to opeiate 
in the service Agreement was also concluded with the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment for starting a shipping service between India and Poland. 

Ppr the year ending Jlst March, 1967, two ships of 4,600 gr.t. 
were debveied to the Scmdias and one ship of 5,600 grt to the 
Eastern Shipping Coipoiation by the Hindustan Shipyard. 

Almost the entire ptovision of Hs 37 crores made in the 2nd Five 
Year Plan lor shipping was utilised by list March, 1957 by way of 
grant of loans to piivate shipping companies or imestments m the 
Government Shipping Corporations 

Tankeik —During March/April, 1956 the first Indian tanker was 
acquired in the pm ate seftor and renamed Togiyoti It was acquired 
by the Great Eastern Shipping Co and is now plying under charter 
to Stanvac Second tankei was purchased in the public sector by 
Western Shipping Corpoiation in 1966 It is under charter to Burma 
Shell 

Eastern Shipping Corporation has now seven vessels. Western 
Shipping Corporation was rcgistcied m 1957 It trades in India/ 
Poland, Persian Gull and India/Red Sea 

COASTAL AND NEAR TRADES—Our coastal trade has been 
reseried to nation il ships since August 1960 While all coastal cargo 
IS now earned by Indian ship«! the Government also negotiated with 
foreign shipping interests and ensured for Indian Shipping a fair 
share of the Near Trades, tc the trades with Burma, Ceylon and 
Pakistan The position in this respect rs now as follows—(1) The 
Coastal 1 rade go\ erned by the Indian Coastal Conference with 14 
member liners, all Indians, (2) The Indta-Bvrwa Ttade governed 
by the India Burma Conference with five member liners, 3 being Indian 
and 2 being British Trade is shared half and half between Indian 
and the British lines The trade with Ceylon and Pakistan is governed 
by two conferences India Ceylon Conference and India-Pakistan- 
Burma-Ct'vljn Conference, this latter being more concerned with 
inter Burma Ceylon Pakistan trade These Conferences also have 
each a mtmbeiship of 5 liners, of which 2 are British and 3 are Indian. 

OVERSEAS SHIPPING—It is estimated that at present only 6 
to 6 per cent of the import and export cargo are being handled by 
Indian ships The Indian Companies now operating in foreign trades 
have total gross tonnages of 289,273 upto March, 1957 with 43 vessels. 
Though the Government has endorsed the policy of Indian 
shipping caiying at least 50 per cent of India’s trade in mter- 
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national waters, there are number of hurdles which Indian shipping 
will have to cross for carrying 6© per cent of Indian overseas trade. 
The hurdles are—(1) a large number of Liner Conferences dominate 
these trades. Entry into such Conferences is not on easy matter. In¬ 
dian lanes have not yet been admitted to membership of a number of 
Conferences in the way-tiades on the mam route between India and 
U.K. and India and the Continent, such as Colombo-U.K., U.K.-Colombe, 
Colombo-Continent, U.K.-Aden and U.K.-Port Said Conference. (2) 
Indian Shipping Companies will have to expand their tonnage on 
different lines wheiu they do not go at present. (3) Passenger services 
should be opened with modern amenities. The Government of India has 
been helpii^ Indian shipping <‘ompanies to become full members of the 
Shipping Conferences controlling the India-XJ.K.-Continent, India- 
North Ameiica, India-Australia and India-Malaya trades. In 
order to facilitate the entry of Indian shipping into all impor¬ 
tant overseas trades and to assist in solving the difficulty experienced 
by Indian shipping companies by raising the necessary capital, the 
Government announced their scheme for the setting up of Shipping 
Coi^oration on a state-cum-piivate ownership basis. The Eastern 
Skipping Corporaiiov was registered in March 1950 with an initial 
capital of Rs. 20 million, 51 per cent of its shares arc owned 
by the Government. This corporation now operates six ships in all 
with 42,202 gross tons. This corporation is plying on the India-Aus¬ 
tralia, India-East Aliica and India-Malaya services IJhanif Lines 
has been legularly iiuming m India-Peisian Gulf route. So long the 
India Steatn'^hip and iSVinda/s had concentrated on the U.K.-Conti¬ 
nent trade ; on .July 1, 1958 Scindias inauguiattd India-U.S. cargo 
service whnh wiU be maint.inied with four newly built fast vessels. 
Necessaiy assistance was al»o given to Indian shipping com¬ 
panies for aciiui'iitiop of additional tonnage by fuirushing information 
regarding availabilities and arranging liberal release of foreign ex¬ 
change. Government is also using its good offices to ensure that 
Indian companies operating m the overseas trades get their fair share 
of cargoes. 

INDIA AND THE CONFERENCE LINES—When after Indian 
independence India entered into overseas trade, few people knew the 
struggle which Indian companies had to encounter in order to get their 
legitimate share in India's tiade. A layman would perhaps feel that 
a shipping company is at liberty to ply its ships wherever it 
chooses. But in practice, iL is not so. There are Shipping Con>- 
ferences for dilFerent trades to which Indian shipping companies 
must be full inembers before they can participate in the foreign 
trade. These Conference's are exclusive foreign bodies whrch would 
not allow an outsuior to come in and have the due share in the trade. 
But after prolonged struggle, the Indian companies have been ad¬ 
mitted into Conferences whereby they arc enabled to operate on the 
trade freely with due regard to rules, regulations, restrictions, etc. 
These Conference liincs cover trade between (1) India and U.K., 
(2) India and U.S.A. and North Atlantic Ports, (.^) India and Austra¬ 
lia, (4) India and the ("ontinont. The oldest and ihe most established 
of these Conferences is the India-U.K. Conference. 

13 
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Besides these four principal overseas conferences, there are 
shipping conferences for trades between India and Far East and 
Japan, India and South America, India and Persian Gulf and India 
and African Coasts. An institution which is not a full-fledged con¬ 
ference is called Rate Agreement. Rate Agreement exists for the 
trade between Calcutta and Port Said, Eastern Mediterranean and 
North African Ports whereby parties to the Agreement agree to 
quote same rates and follow uniform shipping practices. 

Indian Coastal Conference —came into existence in the begin¬ 
ning of 1951 which now consists of 14 Indian companies full members. 

New Covferevces —In 1951, the following four Conferences have 
also come into existence with a view to covering the trades with 
Burma, Ceylon and Pakistan—(a) Pakistan-India-Burma-Ceylcm 
Conference, (5) India-Burma Conference, (c) Burma-lndia Confer¬ 
ence, (d) Burma-Ceylon Conference. 

TRAINING FACILITIES—To train up Indian boys as executive 
officers and marine engineers for the Indian merchant navy of India, 
as the second line of defence in the party, facilities are provided by the 
training ship Dufferin in the Bombay Harboui and at the Directorate 
of Marine Engineering Training respectively. Post-sea training is given 
at the Nautical and Engineering College, Bombay and also at the 
Marine Engineering College at Calcutta. Two training ships, flhadra 
at Calcutta and Mekhala at Visakhapatnam, train about 1,000 ratings 
annually. Bhadra takes candidates for training from Bengal and 
adjoining areas while Mekhala trains recruits from other areas like 
Madras, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. At Navlakshi in Saurashtra, 
a third training establishment for ratings has been set up 
to train 600 boys annually. There has been recently established 
a Dockyard Apprentice School inside the Dockyard at Bombay 
for Marine Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Naval Architecture 
Training, etc. For the training of Indian bovs to marine jobs. West 
Bengal Government have opened in 1949 a training school under Cal¬ 
cutta Port Commissioners. From the middle of 1960, Government 
of India have taken over Lady Fraser and Andrews from Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, to convert them as training vessels. 

The Radar Trainning Centre^ the first of its kind in India, was 
opened under the auspices of the Nautical and Engineering College 
in October 1953, 

With a view to reducing the shortage of trained life boatnien and 
meeting the longfelt need for providing facilities for such training, a 
[Afeboai Training Cfntre has been established in Bombay on 12th 
April, 1966. 

CREW EMPLOYMENT—^To regularise employment of Indian 
crews on board vessels at Indian ports, the Government have set up 
in 1956 Steamers Employment Boards, one in Calcutta and one in 
Bombay. The principal objectives of these two Boards are—(1) to 
ensure or square deal between the Indian crew and their employers^ 
(2) to see that more and more the trained Indian crews are 
absorved into services by shipping companies and (3) to regularise 
procedure of employment of crew and to create a long line of really 
efficient, medically fit, first class Indian crews. 
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SHIP BUILDING—The idea of reviving ship building and estab¬ 
lishing a modern ship building yard in India was first mooted 
out by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company Ltd., m 1919. 
During the World War II, Scmdias pioneered the project for estab¬ 
lishing a ship building yard in India. In June 1941 the foundation 
of the shipyard was laid at Visakhapatnam. The keel of the first 
ocean-going vessel of 8,000 tonner steamship Jala Uaha was laid in 
June 1946 and it was launched in Maich 1948. In acordance with the 
policy of establishing nation-building industiies and projects in the 
public sector and because of the un-economic nature of ship-building 
industiy for private enterprise that the Government of India 
took over in Maich 1952 the shipyard at Visakhapatnam The ship¬ 
yard is now owned and opeiated by a Government-sponsoied com¬ 
pany, the Hindustan Shipyard Private Limited m which two-thirds 
of the capital is held by the Go\ernment of India and the remaining 
one-tmid by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company Ltd. The ship¬ 
yard lb now equipped with four large shipways and adequate work¬ 
shops and jetty. 

The Hindusthan Shipyard has undertaken the construction of 
modern Maicform design ships piopelled by engines, as distinct 
from the old ‘Jala-t>pe' ships which were being built by the Scmdias. 
The shipyaid has so tar built a total of 19 ocean-going vessels, besides 
smaller crafts of vaiious dosciiptions. 

1 anker Fleet—A beginning has been made in the formation of a 
nucleus of a tanker fleet on the Indian Regi<?ter by the puicha**e of a 
second-hand tanker Bianca (8,208 gross tons) by the (^reat Eabtem 
Shipping Co. Ltd, Bumbay. It is also proposed to acquire 2 or 3 
more tankers by the Go\ernment during the Second Plan peiiod. 


BANKS IN INDIA 


INDIAN BANKING SYSTEM—India’s banking system is one 
of the most highly developed aspects of Indian economy.* Banking 
IS operated along both indigenous and western lines. Scheduled 
banks which represent the western type of banking, tend to be 
cencentrat«^d in the five States of Bombay, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madras and Delhi, where major commercial and industrial 
centres are located Branch banking and unit banking have deve¬ 
loped side by side. Unit banks are typically small and together 
control only a small part of India’s total banking business. 

Indian banking system has now emerged from a period of con¬ 
solidation to a period of expansion. The Imperial Bank of India 
has now been nationalised as the State Bank of India in order to 
fill the vacuum in the supply of institutional credit to agriculture and 
rural industries. New institutions have been planned to supplement 
the existing agencies of credit, such as, the setting up of the Indus¬ 
trial Cl edit and Investment Corporation of India with the assistance 
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of the World Bank and with the participation of private capital from 
U.K and the USA, under the auspices of the Government of India 
a National Indusinal Development Corpoiation has also been esta¬ 
blished to hnince new indusirieb , theic are also now regional indus¬ 
trial finance corpoiitions in States 

With the Rcs<i\( Bank at the apex, the Indian banking system 
comprises State Bank of India, indi in Sthedulcni Banks, Indian non- 
scheduled bank,, Indiin cooperative banl s and foreign banks. 
Resetve Banks control n bting steadily stiengthencd over these 
institutions with i vkw tj establishing sound banking practices 

The modem banking system in India bepsn with the British 
Agency houses tst*iblishcd at Boinl ly and t alcutta in the 18th 
cemtury Second step was the stablishnicnl ot three presidency 
banks at Cakutti Bombay and Mndi i in the 101 h century These 
presidency banl s wire amalginiatcd into the Impcriil Bins, of India 
in 1921 oy a spcnil Act, which has now lum lonviitcd into the State 
Bank of Indi i Ihi next stage was the siuting of the Reserve Bank 
of India in Apiil, 10 >0 

There war no tompi chcnsive Icpislxtion regarding jomt-stock 
banks in India until the passape o1 the B ml mp ( ompanics Act which 
came into force on the 10th Mircby li4i md now ixtinds to the 
whole of India It docs not howevei apiih to co opei itive 1 anks 

Ihe Banking Compmios Act ot lOin cc itrahsis ill supeivision 
as well as control over the banks m th hands of the Ive^^cive Bank 
of India The mam duties imposed up in the Rc^serve bank in this 
respect may bo clas&ihed as follov «- (a) bupervision and m pcction 

of banks, (b) the luoncing of banks and control over opt rung of 
branches, (c) the examination and s met on ol scJi nits of uriange- 
ment and amalgamations (d) the liquid ihon of haul in^ companies, 
{ 0 ) the receipt and stiutinv of prestiibcd letuino and if) advising 
banks generally and helping them m times of emergencies 

Under the Indian Banking Companies Act of lOt), the business 
which a banl ing company miv ti xnsact has been defined , and the 
nummum paid up capital and reserves, vailing with the geographical 
coverage of a banking company, have been prescribed The minimum 
paid-up capital and reserves lequiicd of a banking company having 
only one offne situated ouKide the ti^y of Bombay or Calcutta, have 
been fixed at Rs 60,000 A barking company is itquiied to use as 
part of its name the word ‘banl ,* ‘banker* or ‘banking* and a non- 
oanking company is prohibited from using any of these words m its 
name. 

CLASSES OF BANKS IN INDIA—The banks m India are 
generally classified under the following heads—(1) Reserve Bank of 
India, (2) 1 idtlan binks comprising (a) Stat'' Bmk of India and other 
Indian Scheduled banks (6) Indi in non scheduled banks le, Indian 
mint stock banks (including State owned and State-controlled 
Itonks) othei than those included in the Second Sihedu^e to the 
Receive Bank of India Act and (c) Indian co-operative banks regis¬ 
tered under the laws of the States wheic they are situated and 
(3) Foreign banks compiismg scheduled and non-scheduled banks 
whose registeicd offices are located outside the Indian Umon. 
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Scheduled Banks— Banks which carry on the business of 
banking in India and which have (n) paid-up capital and reserves of 
an aggicgaie» ical oi exchangeable, value of not less than Rs. 5 lakhs 
(6) aie cither companies as defaned in 3 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1956 or corpoiations of companies incorporated by or under any 
law in foice in any place outside India or institutions notified by the 
Oential Government in this behalf and (c) satisfy the Reserve Bank 
that their aftairs aie not being conducted m a mannerodetrimental 
to the inteiest of their depositois, are eligible for inclusion in the 
Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 and when so 
included aie known as i^cheduitd Banks. The Scheduled Banks are 
fuithcT classified mio (a) Indian scheduled banks (class A 1), 
banks haxjng tbeir legistered offices in the Indian union and (5) 
foremn scheduled banks, t.e, banks having their registeied offices 
outside the Indian Union, which specialise in the finance of foreign 
trade 

Non-Schediilcd Banks -Non schedule banks are banking companies 
othei tlian those included in the Second Schedule to the Reserve Bank 
of Indi j Act The non-schcduled banks have been classified into 
four (la'^sc A 2 Banks or banks which have paid-up capital ^^nd 
resui'is ol Rs 5 lakhs and above, but which have not been included 
in the S( c ond Schc dulc to the Reserve Bank of India ; B Banks* or 
banks having paid-up capital and leserves between Rs. 1 lakh and 
Rs. 6 lakho each , C Banks or banks having paid-up capital and 
resei\<s betwetn Rs 56 000 and Rs 1 lakh ; and D Banks or banka 
having paid up capilal and rcscives of less than Rs. 60,000. 

to-operalive Banks —compiise State and cential co-operative 
banks .md jcfisteied non agiicultuial (urban) co-operative 
ciedit socjtLies with limited liability, having a minimum paid-up 
capilal and rc^scivos of Rs. 1 lakh. They are sub-dmded into two 
classes namely ‘A' banks or banks with capital and reserve of 
Rs 5 I >khs and above and ‘B’ banks or banks with capital and 
reseives ranging between Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs. 

riNANCP., INVKSIMENT. UtEDlI CORPORATIONS—Besides 
the above classes of Banks, Industrial Finance Corporation of India, 
State Financt Corporation and Industrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration and Iiidii'-trial (ledit and Investment Corporation’have come 
into exisun t. toi the devtlopniont of industries through banks. The 
details ot these clashes of banks are given below— 

(1) Tudu^fnal Finance Cotjjorafion of India —^In March 1948 
the Government established Indu^tna} Finance Coipoiafion of India 
for the purpose of aiding private enterprise through long and medium 
term credit to qualified establibhments. The l.F.C. as established 
under Industrial Finance Act is .s body corporate which can sue and 
be sued and is to opeiate on business principles. The Corporation's 
paid-up capital is Rs. 6 croies. Shares are guaranteed by the 
Central Government as to pnncipal and as to a minimum divi¬ 
dend currently set at 21 p.c. In no event may dividends exceed 
5 p.c. The l.F.C. funds for aiding private enterprises come from 
its share capital and reserves. It may also obtain further funds 
by issuing bonds and debentures upto five times the paid value of itfr 
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share capital and reserves and by accepting deposits from the public 
for a period of not less than five years upto a total of Rs. 100,000,000. 
To obtain foreign currency, the I.P.C. may borrow from the Inter¬ 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Development. I.F.C. may only 
assist public limited companies or co-operatives which are incorpora¬ 
ted and registered in India and which are engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture or processing of goods, in mining, or in the generation and dis¬ 
tribution of* power. 

(2) State Finance Corporations —^In 1951 the State Financial 
Colorations Act was passed ; this was in the nature of an enabling 
legislation providing for the establishment of financial corporations 
by State Governments for meeting term credit needs of such indus¬ 
tries as were located in their respective territories. Such Corpora¬ 
tions are now functioning in all but three States, viz., Madras, Mysore 
and Jammu & Kashmir. In Madras, however, the Madras Industrial 
Investments Corporation Ltd., functions on the line of a State Finan¬ 
cial Corporation. Although the Central Government will have 
no direct control, both the Reserve Bank and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation will provide part of the capital and appoint 
some of the directors of the State Corporations. Unlike the Indus¬ 
trial Finance Corporation, the State Corporations permit the public 
to subscribe upto 25 p.c. of the total shares. The purpose of the State 
Corporation is to supplement the activities of the Industrial Finance 
^rporation by providing to small establishments services similar to 
those extended by the latter to large enterprises. 

(3) The Refinance Corporation for Industry Private Ltd .— 
was set up on June 5, 1958 and was registered under the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act, 1950 with an initial issued capital of Rs. 12.5 crores con¬ 
tributed by the Reserve Bank (Rs. 5 crores), the State Bank of India 
(Rs. 2.30 crores), the Life Insurance Corporation (Rs. 2.50 crores) 
and^ 14 large scheduled banks (Rs. 2.70 crores). The Government of 
India have agiecd to place with the Corporation a sum of about 
Rs. 26 crores. The total re‘?ources of Rs. 38.6 crores available to the 
Corporation will be utilised to provide re-lending facilities against 
medium-term loans granted by the member banks to medium-sized 
units in the private sector. Loans by banks must be for the purpose 
of increasing production, primarily in industries included in the 
Second Five-Year Plan or such other Plans as may succeed it. 

(4) Ivdustriai Credit and Investment Corporation —The object 
of^ the Corporation is to assist industrial enterprise within the 
private sector. The Corporation was registered as a private limited 
company on Jan. 5, 1955. The authorised capital is Rs. 25 crores 
consisting of five crores in ordinary shares of Rs. 1(10 each and 
Ra. 20 crores in unclassified shares of Rs 100 each. Of the Rs. 6 
crores, Rs. 2 crores is to be taken by Indian Banks, insurance com¬ 
panies and directors and their friends and associates. The Ameri¬ 
can investors are taking up Rs. 50 lakhs, U.K. subscribers are expec¬ 
ted to take Rs. one crore and Rs. one and half crores is offered for 
public subscription in India. The Government of India is to advance 
to the Corporation Rs. 7i crores, free of interest repayable in 15 
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equal annual instalments. World Bank is to lend 10 million dollars 
in foreign currencies. 

(1) RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The Reserve Bank of India came into existence on April 1, 1935 
on the model of leading foreign central banks of the time. The 
Bank was originally constituted as a shareholders' bank with a share 
capital of Rs. 5 crorcs, divided into 6-lakh fully paid-up shares 
of Rs. 100 each. The entire share capital was owned by private 
shareholders with the exception of shares of the nominal value 
Rs. 2^0,000 which was allotted to the Central Government on Sept. 
3, 1948. The Reserve Bank was converted into state-owned institution 
by the Reserve Bank (Transfer to Public Ownership) Act, 1948. 

The general superintendence and direction of the Bank at pre¬ 
sent is vested in the Central Board of Directors, consisting of 16 
members, namely, the Governor and three Deputy (jovemors appoint¬ 
ed by the Central Government, Four Directors in terms of s. 8 (1) 
(b), six Directors under s. 8 (1) (c) and one Government official 
under s. 8 (1) (d) of the Act. For each of the four regional areqiB 
of the country, there is a Local Board with headquarters' at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and New Delhi. Local Boards consist 
of five members appointed by the Central Government. The func¬ 
tions of Local Board are to advise the Central Board on such 
matters as may generally or specially be referred to them and to per¬ 
form such duties as the Ceni,ral Board may by regulations delegate 
to them. 

Main Functions of the Bank—The primary function of the 
Reserve Bank is to regulate the monetary system of the country so ae 
to promote the maintenance of economic stability and to assist the 
growth of the economy within the frame-work of the general 
economic policy of the Government. According to the preamUe to 
the Reseiwe Bank of India Act, 1934, the main function of the 
Bank is “to regulate the issue of Bank notes and the keeping 
reserves with a view to securing monetary stability in India and 
generally to operate the currency and credit system of the country to 
its ddvantage”. The regulation of the monetary mechanism com¬ 
prises the control of the currency, banking and credit system of 
the country. For this purpose, the Bank is given the sole right of 
note issue and it also acts as banker to the commercial banks and to 
some other financial institutions including State co-operative banka, 
holding custody of their cash reserves and granting them accommoda¬ 
tion in a disci etionary way. For the performance of its duties aa 
the regulator of credit, the Bank possesses not only the usual * 
instrun»ents of general credit control, such as, bank rate, open market 
operations, and the power to vary reserve requirements of banka 
but also extensive powers of selective and direct credit regulation 
under the Banking Companies Act, 1949. Another important func¬ 
tion of the Bank, and historically the oldest, relates to the conduct of 
the banking and financial operations of the Government. The 
Bank has also an important role to play in the maintenance of 
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the exchange value of the rupee in view of the close inter-dependeneo 
of international trade and national economic giowth and well-being. 
For the performance of this function, the Reseive Bank has the 
custody and management of the country’s international reserves. 
It also exercises control over paj^ments and receipts for international 
transactions in conformity with the trade control which is 
operated by Goveiument. 

The Bank now performs a variety of developmental and promo¬ 
tional functions. The Bank’s respoii-,ibilities comprise, m addition to 
the traditionsi regulation of credit, the development of an ade¬ 
quate and sound l>anking system for catering to the needs not only of 
trade and commeT<*e but also of agiicultuie and industry. Bank 
has also taken the initiative for widening the facilities toi industrial 
finance 

Bank collects data on the operations of commercial and co-opera¬ 
tive banks, on balance of payment, company and Government 
finances and sccuricy markets and the statistics and analyses based 
on them are publish#*d periodically. Bank bungs out every month a 
Bulletin and annually a number of lepoits iciiewing genc^ral econo¬ 
mics, financial and banking developments, including liarik’s operations 
and policies. 


LIABIUTKES AND ASSETS OP RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

fi) Issue Department 
{In LaJeha of Rupees) 
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(ii) Banking Department 
(/«lAikhs of Rupees) 
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{Statistioal Tables relating to banks in India, 1967) 


(2) INDIAN BANKS 
(a) State Bank of India 

The State Bark of India was the outcome of the recommendation 
of the Committee of Direction of the AH India Rural Credit Surrey 
appointed by the Reserve Bank of India in Aiicrust 1951. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended the setting up of a State Bank as one strong in¬ 
tegrated state-partnered commercial banking institution with ai^ 
effective machinery of branches spread over the whole country fox 
Btimulating^ banking development by providing vastly extended remitt¬ 
ance facilities for co-operative and other banks and following a policy 


*Ki‘9e represents the major of the profit, on tke revaluation of the Bank’s gold 
stocks effected on Oct 6, 1966 in terms of the Beserve Bank of India (Amendment) 
Act, ISfid trsnafeired to the Reserve Fund on June SO. 1967. 
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which would be ixyi effective corsonance with national policies adopted 
by Government without departing from the canons of sound business. 
The Committee was of the view that the State Bank of India should 
be formed by taking over the Imperial Bank of India and other State- 
associated banks. Accordingly the State Bank of India Act was 
passed in 1955. 

The Stale Bank of India came into being on July 1, 1965, 
when the entire undertaking of the Imperial Bank of India was 
transferred to it. The State Bank ha<« an authorised capital of Rs. 
20 crores and an issued capital of Rs. 5,62,50,000, which stands allotted 
to it in lieu of the rhaies of the Imperial Bank of India. The Reserve 
Bank of India holds at least 55 per cent of the issued share capital 
and may transfer the balance of 45 per cent of the State Bank shares 
to private shareholders, preference being given to the existing 
shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India. The erstwhile share¬ 
holders have been paid compensation at the rate'of Rs. 1,765-10-0 for 
every fully paid-up share and Rs. 431-12-4 foi every partly paid share. 

The management of the Bank vests in Cential Board consist- 
itlg of (1) a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman appointed by the 
Central Government in consultation with the Reserve Bank, (2) not 
more than two Managing Directors, if any, to be appointed by the 
Central Board with the approval of the Central Government, (3) six 
directors elected by the shareholders, other than the Reserve 
Bank, whose names aie entered in the various branch registers, 
(4) eight directors nominated by the Central Government in 
consultation with the Reserve Bank to represent territorial and econo¬ 
mic interests, (5) one director nominated by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and (6) one director nominated by the Reserve Bank. 

The State Bank continues to provide credit to industry, trade 
and commerce as the Imperial Bank used to do. An important 
statutory function assigned to the State Bank is the promotion of 
banking development through the establishment of an effective 
machinery of branches spread over the whole country ; the number of 
branches to be opened within a period of five years or such extended 
period as the Central Government might fix, being 400. It will 
provide considerably larger remittance facilities and attempt to mobi¬ 
lise available rural savings. Later, with an expanded organisation 
and with development in warehousing and marketing, the State Bank 
is expected to be a powerful agency for enlarging the supply of rural 
credit. The Reserve Bank will continue to provide assistance for the 
extension of rural credit through the apex co-operative banks, as at 
present 

The State Bank shall, if so required by the Reserve Bank,'act as 
agent of the Reserve Bank at all places in India where it has a branch 
and where there is no branch of the Banking Department of the 
Reserve Bank. With the sanction of the Central Government, the 
State Bank may also enter into negotiations for acquiring the business, 
including the assets and liabilities, of any banking institution. 
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{Statistical Tables relating to hanks 
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1967) 


Joint-stock Banks or Other Indian Sche4nled Banks 

^ Other Indian scheduled banks are exclusive of the State Bank of 
India and major exchange banks. These other Indian Scheduled 
Banks are registered under the Indian Companies Act. • 

Known also as the Joint-Stock Banks, they are sub-divided into 
four classes, namely (a) those with a paid-up Capital and Reaerveg 
of Rs. 6 lakhs and over (ft) those with a paid-up Capital and Reserves 
between one lakh and less than Rs. 6 lakhs, and two other divisions 
with less capital and reserves. 

Indian Scheduled Banks are mainly commercial banks. These 
Banks provide India's internal banking facilities. They receive 
deposits or mortgages, discount local bills, open cash credit ac¬ 
counts, advance loans against stock exchange securities, grain or 
cloth, buy and sell shares and transact other banking business. They 
keep the valuables of their customers in safe custody and render 
other services to their customers. The agricultural business of these 
bank^ is small and is generally confined to big landholders and 
planters. 
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UABILITIES ^ ASSETS OF OTHER INDIAN SCHEDULED 
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(Statistical Tables relating to banks in India, 1957) 


EXCHANGE BANKS 


The main business of the Exchange Banks is financing the 
foreign trade of India. The Exchange Banks are all incorporated 
outside India. The^ purchase bills in foreign currency, grant loans 
against shipping and other documents. They also play some lime 
part m the financing of inland tiadc, mainly for the movement of 
goods for export or of goods imported. Bui now they are extending 
Uieir operations in the interior of the country and are receiving 
deposits also on saving and fixed accounts and ai e engaged in financ¬ 
ing the internal trade of India. Because the Banking Companies Act 
of 1949 lequires banks to maintain 75 per cent of the liabilities 
in the form of assets inside of India the exchange banks' internal 
financial operations are likely to mciease. 

The Exchange Banka furnish the immediate link with the out¬ 
side world of trade and commeice. Pn manly the exchange banks 
specialise in the finance of foreign trade and their beginning dates 
Imck to the Onental Banking Corpoiation in 1842. 

The Exchange Banks s.re~-National Bank of India, Lloyds Bank, 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, Grindlays Bank, 
H&imkong and Shanghai Banking ^Corporation, Mercantile Bank of 
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India, Eastern Bank, National City Bank of New York, Bank of 
Tokyo, British Bank of Middle Ea^t. Netherlands Trading Sooietyi 
American Express Co, Comptoir National D’Eseompte de Paris, 
Bank of China, 

LIABILITIES AND ASSIiTrS OF FOREIGN SCHEDULED BANKS 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 
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C 

g 

69 £ 

Si 2 

Bdts dis¬ 
counted 
& Pur¬ 
chased 

Net profit 


1953 

• • 

110,71 

20,44 

1,39 

68 

1954 

• ■ “ 

124,94 

26,75 

1,25 

66 

1966 

.. 6,72 

1 i6 07 

31,88 

1,68 

67 

1966 

.. 4 39 

361 ‘’2 

40 64 

1,66 

67 

1957 

.. 32,07 

143,87 

60,42 

1,92 

67 


liabilities AND ASSETS OF TOTAL SCHEDULED BANKS 

{State Barih of India othrt Indian and Foreign 
Sdiidiihd liank^) 

(In Lakhs of Rupees) 



No. oj 
banks 

a. 
o e 

V 

CO 


Cash 

hand 

Cash 

hanks 

1 

£ 

1953 

89 

32,75 

26,72 

905,85 

39,67 

74,97 

328,20 

1954 

88 

32,66 

26.69 

095,70 

38,80 

100,73 

346,63 

1966 

89 

32,85 

26 73 

1,071,73 

42,13 

93,85 

382,21 

1956 

89 

32 99 

27 16 

1,148 07 

43,16 

92,00 

361.72 

1967 

91 

34.74 

29.85 

1,427,94 

51.82 

116,96 

433,22 
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Other In- 
vestments 

Money at 
call & shott 
Tiottce 

Loans & 
Advances 

Bills dis¬ 
counted & 
purchased 

! 

No. of 
offices 

1963 

47,66 

• • 

447,50 

82,39 

6,85 

2,681 

1964 

61,72 

• a 

498,83 

87,59 

7,17 

2,766 

1966 

63,66 

11,66 

633,83 

131,29 

8,28 

2,858 

1966 

56,64 

14,36 

640,90 

179,41 

9,92 

2,966 

1957 

72,99 

51,50 

730,64 

163,47 

11,31 

3,273 


iStattfUeal Tables i elating to banks tn India, 1957) 


(b) NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 

Non-scheduled banks include all banks which are incorporated 
companies but have less than Rs. 500,000 of paid-up capital and 
reserves. They are divided into four groups— 

(1) A-2 Banks—^paid-up Capital and icberves of Rs. 6 lakhs or 
more, but which for other reasons have been excluded from the 
scheduled 'banks. 

(2) B Banks—^paid-up capital and reserves of Rs. one lakh to 
Rs. 6 lakhs. 

(3) C Banks—paid-up Capital and resei’ves of Rs. 50,000 to 
Rs. one lakh each. 

(4) D. Banks—^paid-up capital and reserves of less than 
Rs. 60,000. 

UABIUTIES AND ASSETS OF TOTAL NON-SCHEDULEO 

BANKS 




u.-.. 

S 

69 

IS 

R 


<•© 

.'2S. 

£ 

eo 


■f! 

|| 


e o 


O tt 


3 S 

1953 

432 

9,07 

4,68 

63,54 

6,14 

3,93 

1954 

410 

8,80 

4,81 

66.83 

6,17 

4,43 

1955 

366 

8,11 

4,67 

70,13 

6,48 

8,79 

1966 

334 

7,64 

4,44 

73,76 

6,60 

3,46 

1967 

208 

6/)9 

3,38 

51,81 

4,79 

3,12 


Invest¬ 

ments 

Invest¬ 

Loans 

Bills dxs 
counted 
& pur¬ 
chased 

Net 

No. of 


(Govt. 

ments 

A Ad-. 

profit 

offices 


Securi¬ 

ties) 

20,49 

(others) 

vances 


1963 

4,15 

41,90 

1,64 

62 

1,262 

1954 

21,69 

4,99 

40,79 

1,65 

62 

1,199 

1965 

25,24 

5,61 

37,32 

2,09 

63 

1,142 

1966 

26,67 

6,28 

39,82 

2,72 

71 

1,101 

1967 

13,77 

3,76 

33,16 

1,63 

48 

947 
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adf 

TOTAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OP SCHEDULED AND 
NON-SCHEDULED BANKS 




Paid-up 
Capital . 

Reserves 

Total 

deposits 

Cash in 
hand 

cs 

1953 

621 

41,82 

31,40 

969,39 

45,81 

78,90 

1954 

498 

41,46 

31,50 

1,062,53 

44,97 

105,16 

1955 

455 

40,96 

31,40 

1,141,86 

48,61 

97,64 

1956 

433 

40,G3 

31,60 

1,221,09 

49,76 

96,39 

1957 

389 

40,83 

33,23 

1,479,76 


120,05 


• <S 

o ^ 

flO 

IS 

1 

s » 

c « 

•“ll 

1 




og 





1953 

348,69 

61,81 

488,40 

84,03 

7,47 

3,943 

1954 

368,32 

66,71 

539,62 

89.24 

7,79 

3,964 

1955 

407,46 

69 27 

671.16 

133,38 

8,91 

4,000 

1956 

389,30 

62,90 

680,72 

182,13 

10,63 

4,066 

1957 

416,99 

76,74 

763,80 

166,02 

11,79 

4,220 


(C) CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

The Co-operative Banking organization owes its origin to tb« 
Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. This Act was further 
amended by the Act of 1912. Under Co-operative Societies Act, aU 
classes of recristered societies, whether in themselves primary units 
or federation of constituent societies, are spoken as ‘Societies.* In 
actual practice, however, the primary units are in sonfe provinces 
known as banks and in others as societies. Co-operative Banks com¬ 
prise State and Cential co-operative banks, and registered non-agri- 
cultural (urban) Co-operative Credit Societies, with limited liability, 
each having minimum paid-up capital and reserves of Rs. 1 lakL 
They are sub-divided into two classes, namely 'A* bank or banks 
with capital and reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and above each, and *B' 
banks or banks with capital and reserves ranging between Rs. one 
lakh and Rs. 6 lakhs each. 

The Co-operative Banking system consists of the Provincial 
Bank at apex, the affiliated Central Banks, and lastly the primary 
societies affiliated to the Central Banks. According to the rules 
framed under the Act, these banks cannot generally lend the non- 
members. 
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The functions of Co-operative Banks are as follows 

(1) Attracting deposits from money-lenders and professional 
classes. <2) Lending money to the orimary co-operative societies. 
(8) Taking away the excess fund of a Co-operative Society and uti¬ 
lising it for making up the deficiency of others. (4) Supervising 
and guiding the actions of afi&liated Societies. 

UABIUTIES AND ASSETS OF ALL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 




A-.. 

as 

as 


IS 

IS 



No. of 
hanks 

DsO 

Q> 

«0 

as 

05 

Total 

Deposi 

Cask i 
hand 

Cash ii 
banks 

00 

0i> 

1952-53 

477 

12,27 

12,01 

116,37 

3,39 

8,52 

86,17 

1963-54 

542 

14,69 

12,67 

129,39 

3,73 

8,84 

38,70 

1954-55 

582 

17 30 

13,83 

145,66 

4,05 

14,91 

42,52 

1956-56 

678 

19 03 

14,74 

184,30 

4,41 

21,00 

49,38 

1966-57 

652 

24,78 

1646 

222 65 

5,48 

23,10 

55,79 


Loans & Advances 

Net 

profit 

No. 

1 

o 

o 

1953-54 


.. 98,71 

1, 

37 

1 

L,014 

1954-55 


.. 100 08 

1, 

67 


1,130 

1955-56 


lt4, 

,75 

1 

,75 


1,220 

1966-67 


177, 

10 

2 

,12 


1,421 


iStatibtical Ahs,tract rclatvng to Bank*i tn Indiat 1957). 


INDTGENOITS BANES 

A large part of India’s credit is absorbed by agriculture, small- 
scale manufacturing and retail trade. Few such borroweis are able 
to obtain ciedit from eitbei scheduled or non-scbeduled banks and 
must turn to less strut sources of credit, such as indigenous bankers, 
money lenders, loan offices, mutual aid societies or co-operatives. 

The indigenous bankers are those who carry on banking business 
according to tiaditional Indian methods. They are known as Shroffs, 
Sahuket% Nidhis, Chtthi/ars The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
C^mittee defines an indigenous banker or bank as an individual or 
private firm leceiving deposits and dealing in hundis or lending 
monev. Those who do not lecoive deposits are to be known as 
money lenders. Their business is generally a family concern. They 
®^PPly their own capital. Some of them also accept deposits from 
the pifiilic Their mam function is to grant loans against the secu- 
my of gold or omamenis. Government Securities, etc. They grant 
loans to vill \ge money-lenders, hamas and small artisans. They 
finance movement of agricultural crops from one part of the country 
* I drawing hundis or internal bills of exchange. T^ey 

also discount hundies. Indigenous bankers are generally divided into 
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three categories—<1) Those who confine their business in banking . 
proper, (2) those who are principally traders or merchants but employ 
surplus funds in banking business and (3; thoiM who are both bankers 
and traders and cannot be ‘ easily classified as principally bankers 
or principally traders. The indigenous bankers are found to render 
valuable services in connection with financing of internal trade and 
middle-sized and small industries and inland remittance works. 

LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 

Royal Commission on Agriculture in India in 1928 and Banking 
Enquiry Committee in 1U30 recommended that Land Mortgage Banks 
based on co-operative principles are desirable in many parts of India. 
The principal objects of these banks should be the redemption of 
lands and houses of agriculturists and liquidation of old debts. 
Other objects are improvements of land and of methods of cultiva- 
tion and the building of houses of agriculturists and purchase of land' 
in special cases. 

Land Mortgage Banks have been started under the auspices of 
the co-operative movement in the Punjab, Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
and Assam, but the beginning is very small. 

IMPORTANT BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 

* V 

Banking Companies Act—The Act was passed on Feb. 17,,' 
1949 and applied to all banking companies except co-operative banks. 
Banking has been defined as “the accepting for the purpose of lend* 
ing or investment, of deposits of money from the public, repayable 
on demand or otherwise, and withdrawable by cheque, draft, order or 
otherwise.’' 

Under the Banking Companies Act, 1949, the business wbiclii a 
banking company may transact has been defined and minimum paid-up 
capital and reserves varying with the geographical coverage of a 
banking company, have been prescribed. The minimum paid-up 
capital and reserves required of a banking company having o^y one 
office outside the city of Bombay or Calcutta, have been fixed at 
•Rs. 50.000, A banking company is required to use as part «f its name 
the word ‘bank,’ ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ and a non-banking company » 
prohibited from using any of these words in its name. 

New and existing banks must have lincences from the Reserve 
Bank to operate. Such licences need not be granted, if the bank is 
incorporated in a country which discriminates against banks in India 
or for certain other reasons. The banks are required to subdfiit 
monthly, quarterly and annual reports and an annual audited balance- 
of-payments statement. 

Scheduled Banks continue to be required to keep minimum re¬ 
serves with the Reserve Bank of India and to submit weekly returns 
under Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934. All banks other than sche¬ 
duled banks are now required to maintain in cash with them or with 
the Reserve Bank, 2 p.c. and 5 p.c. of their time and demand liabili¬ 
ties ' respectively and to submit monthly returns giving details of 

14 
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cash held and time and demand liabilities as on each Friday of the 
month. 

All banking companies are required, two years after commence¬ 
ment of this Act, to maintain at least 20 p.c. of theif demand and 
time liabilities in India in cash, gold or unencumbered approved 
securities, valued at a price not exceedii^ the current market price. 

The Act prohibits inter-locking directorates among banking 
companies and the employment of managing agents, as well as grant¬ 
ing of unsecured loans or advances to any of the directors or to 
firms in which directors arc interested. Monthly returns are to be 
submitted to the Reserve Bank relating to unsecured loans to compa¬ 
nies in which the directors are interested. 

Reserve Bank has now the power, on a permanent statutory basis, 
to control the entire joint-stock banking system in the Indian Union. 
It may give direction to banking companies in regard to their lend¬ 
ing policies. It may caution or prohibit banking companies generally 
or any banking company in particular against entering into any par¬ 
ticular transaction or class of transaction. It may call for peri¬ 
odical as well as ad hoc returns, and in the public interest may also 
publish such information in any conholidaieJ foini, if it deems fit. It 
may inspect any bank either on its own initiative or on being direc¬ 
ted'to do so by the Government. Reserve Bank’s prior permission 
is required for opening of new branch offices and the transfer of 
existing ones. This Act of 1949 was further amended by the Bank^ 
vug Companiea (Amenclment) Act, 1950 which was passed on the 
loth March, 1950. The main features of the Act are as follows— 
(1) It empowers the Reserve Bank to control the opening of branches 
by Banks in India as well as outside India, (2) scope of the term 
“Assets in India” is enlarged to include e::^ort bills drawn in and 
import bills drawn on, and payable in India in currencies approved by 
the Reserve Bank of India as well as securities so approved. (3) 
The Act contains provisions to facilitate amalgamation of banking 
companies. (4) The Act provides foi automatic transfer of all 
assets and liabilities of the amalgamated banking companies to the 
transferee company. A compromise or arrangement between a 
banking company and its creditors is effective only if certified by 
the Reserve Bank. 

By Reserve Bank of India (Amendment) Act of 1951, the power 
of the Reserve Bank was further widened, such as, Reserve Bank 
may exempt any bank from the provision of maintaining statutory 
balances with it or submitting returns under Sec. 42 for such period 
and to such extent as it may think fit; the Bank’s power to obtain 
returns similar to those from scheduled banks is extended to all 
State Co-operative Banks ; Bank is authorised to act as an agent for 
any foreign Government or person approved by the Government; 
Bank is authorised to undertake the monetary and debt management 
functions of Part B States by a^eement with such States. 

Another Act known as Banking and Insurance Companies Trir 
bunal Act was passed in Dec., 1949. It prohibits State Governments 
from referring disputes between tlie employees and banking or hisu- 
rarice companies, having branches in more than one State, to any 
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ofScer or aathority subordinate to themselves, for adjudication, in¬ 
quiry or settlement. Such disputes fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Tnbunal established for the purpose by the Central 
Government. 

ALL-INDIA RURAL CREDIT SURVEY COMMITTEE’S RE- 
PORT - An important development m the field of banking was the pub¬ 
lication in 3954 of the General Rf*port of the Committee of Direction 
of All India Rural Cridit Survey appointed by the Resoive Bank of 
India in August, 1951 The Committee looks up to the Co-operative 
Movement as a potent force in the countiy’s economic development; 
and the integrated scheme of rural eiedit envisaged by it is based on 
State partneish’p at difftient levels, full co operation between credit 
and other activities, and administration through adequately trained 
peisonnel. Th-* ( ommittee has rt commanded a majoi re-organisa- 
tion of co operative credit and agiicultuial marketing and the estab¬ 
lishment of a State associated” sector of commeicial banking for the 
benefit { f the ruial areas, more particul >ily the small cultivator and 
tht htU die f iflsman Among other things, it has proposed, jfor 
the puipu c, the cieition of the five National Funds, two of which 
are to be instituted under the Reserve Bank of India, formation of 
National Co optiativo Development and Warehousing Board, the 
establishment of a Stale Bank and the training of peisonnel for carry¬ 
ing out the progiammes of rural development. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAl CREDIT FUNDS—One of the 
important recommendation® of the Rural Oedit Committee lelafiM 
to the cieation of two National Funds under the Reserve Bank of 
India for the 'rdtrly financing of the piopo®cd reoxganisation of 
tl f Io operative movement The Reserve Bank of India (Amend- 
mnit) Act passed by Pailiiment in Apiil, 1955 aiilhoii cd the Reserve 
Bank to 'et up these two funds, viz , National Agricultural Credit 
{Long term Operatwns) Find with an initial sum of Rs 10 crores 
and jSiatw7ial AgncaUuiaJ Crtdit (Siabtlt^taiwv) Fund The Reserve 
Bank (onstitutcd the National Agricultural Credit {Long-term 
Opeiahoia) Fund, on Febiuaiv 8 1%G Tic Long Turn Operations 
Fund his betn established for making (?) hng inm loans and 
advances, to State Govci iments foi a maximum penod of 20 years 
to enable them to substiibe ehicctly or indirectly to the share capital 
of cooperative eicdit institutions («) midmm turn loans (between 
15 mo'jths and 5 years) to ‘^tatc co opeiative banks for agricultural 
purpose® (in) loyig firm loans and advances to centi il land mortgage 
banks upto a maximum period of 20 years, (^y) purchases of deben¬ 
tures of central lind inoitgt e binl s by the Re eive B mk of India, 
Tlu Stabilization I and is to be applied exclusively for making 
mtdiamferm loans and advances to «>tate co-oper itive banks to 
enable them to conveit their short term credit into medium-term 
credit 

TRAINING IN BANKING—(1) Banker.s’ Training College was 
opened at Bombay on the 14th September, 3954 by the Reserve Bank 
of India for imparting training in practical banking to supervisory 
staff of commercial banks. Students will be trained in all aspects of 
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banking and a dummy bank would be opened in the institution to 
give more practical work to them. 

(2) Co-operative Training Centre has been opened in Poona for 
training workers of the co-operative banks in India. 

(3) Baroda University has opened training course in banking 
at Baroda. The course is meant for graduates in banking who 
wish to take banking as a profession. 

CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT & WAREHOUSING BOARD 
—Agricultural Prodxuse {Development and wmehousing) Corpora- 
tiona Aetf 1956 was passed in June, 1966 and the National Co-operative 
Development and Wa^rehousing Board was set up on September 1, 
1956. The functions of the Board constituted under the Act are to 
plan and promote, among other things, programmes for marketing, 
storage and warehousing of agricultural produce through a co-opera¬ 
tive society or a Warehousing Corporation. The Central Government is 
to provide to the Board a non-recurring grant of Rs. 5 crores and a re¬ 
curring grant of or Rs. 5 crores each year during five years from the 
commencement of the Act. The Board is required to maintain two 
funds, viz.t the Nationail Co-operative Development Fund and (2) 
National Warehousing Developfncnt Fund, The former fund is to be 
used for advancing loans and granting subsidies to State Governments 
to subscribe to the share-capital of co-operative societies or for other¬ 
wise financing co-operative societies. The latter fund is to be used for 
(1) subscribing to the share-capital of the Central Warehousing 
^rporaldons, (2) advancing loans to State Governments for the 
purpose of enabling them to subscribe to share-capital of State 
warehousing Corporations and (3) for advancing loans and granting 
subsidies to a Warehousing Corporation or to a State Government 
for the purpose of promoting the warehousing and storage of agri¬ 
cultural produce. In accordance with a provision of the Agricultural 
Produce & Development and Warehousing Corporations Act, 1956, 
the Central Warehousing Corporation was established on March 2, 
1957 with a share-capital of Rs. 10 crores. The authorised capital is 
Rs. 20 crores. 


INDIAN JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 1957 
Number of Banks 


I. Indian Banks 1953 

(i) Scheduled (AI) .. 73 

(ii) Non-Scheduled— 

A2 .. 67 

B .. 196 

C ..114 

D ..54 


504 


1954 

1956 

1956 

1957 

72 

72 

72 

74 

65 

64 

58 

65 

191 

190 

170 

163 

116 

106 

93 

76 

37 

25 

12 

4 

481 

456 

405 

372 


Total of (i) & (ii) 
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21S 

im) Co-operative 

A 

• 

104 

124 

140 

146 

182 

B 

» • 

373 

418 

432 

432 

470 

Total of (mO 

• • 

477 

542 

572 

678 

"eii 

Total (j), (ft) & 

(m) 

981 

1,023 

1,028 

983 

1,024 

Total (i) (ft) & 

(tit) 

981 

1,023 

1,028 

983 

1,024 

II. Foi eign Banks— 

(i) Scheduled 

• 

16 

16 

17 

17 

17 

(ii) Non-Scheduled 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

« * 

Total I & II 


998 

1 040 

1,046 

1,000 

1,041 

{i^fatisiical Tables 

relating to 

BattA & 

in Indiat 

1957) 


posr OFFICE SAVINGS BANK TRANSACTIONS 







Average 


No of 

Deposits 

With¬ 

Balances 

balance 


depofitors 

tneludmg 

drawals 

(tn lakhs 

per 


(000) 

inti nst 

(in lakhs 

of Rs.) 

depositor 



(in lakhs) 

of Rs.) 


(in Rs.) 



of Ri.) 




1952 

.. 4,446 

121,33 

108,65 

199,81 

449*4 

1953 

.. 4,830 

124,49 

106,74 

217,68 

450*7 

1951 

, 6,070 

141,18 

126,91 

231,96 

467*6 

1966 

5,384 

147,17 

122,61 

256,49 

476 4 

1956 

5,988 

171 61 

134 61 

293 50 

490-1 

1957 

(>,385 

19?,98 

165,32 

322,08 

504-4 


{SlaliHical Tables- 

ulahvg to 

Banks in Indian JJ57) 

NUMBER OF CHEQUES & AMOUNTS 

CLEARED, 

1957 


No. of 

Amount 


No of 

Amount 


chi qiu s 

(lakhs) 


cheques 

(lakhs) 

Calcutta 

‘ 85,11,656 

3,004,19 

New Delhi 

17,14 668 

. 323,01 

Bomhay 

1,50,12/)l 8 

3,416,90 

Bangalore 

10,88 000 

133,31 

Madias 

42,80,150 

614,24 

Nagpur 

3,89,647 

59,20 

Kanpui 

9,38,068 

182,56 

Othei s 

90,52,806 

1,169,83 




Total 4,09,87,003 

8,893,23 


STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIAN JOINT-STOCK 

BANKS, 1957 

Paid-up 

No, of Capital Reserves No. of 
Banka (Rs. 000) (Rs. 000) o^ccs 

7 1,13,68 44,59 270 

2 8/)3 3,38 32 


Andhra 

Assam 


• 4 
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State-Wise Distribution Of Indian Joint-Stock 



Banks, 1957— 

‘(Concld.) 



Bihar 

.. 7 

57,63 

36,35 

147 

Bombay 

32 

10,64,25 

1046,81 

726 

Kerala 

.. 113 

3,30,54 

1,33,10 

587 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 5 

1,39,29 

63,80 

170 

Madras 

.. 99 

2,93,92 

2,40,12 

650 

Mysore 

.. 3b 

2,16,00 

2,11,44 

373 

Onssa 

.. 2 

27 

4,90 

29 

Punjab 

.. 8 

42,29 

1,17,48 

285 

Rajasthan 

.. 5 

1,79,23 

1,01,69 

124 

Uttar Piadcsh 

.. 19 

1,73,00 

49,16 

417 

West Bengal 

.. 23 

12,89,0 5 

10,51,47 

195 

Jammu & Kashmir 

.. 1 

7,86 

2,10 

25 

Andaman & Nicobai 





Islands 

. 1 



1 

Delhi 

. 12 

2,12,34,36 

2,14,89 

104 

Himachal Pradesh 



« — 

9 

Manipur 

.. 1 

34,08 

1,35 

1 

Pondu heiry 

. — 

— 


5 

Tripuia 

1 

19,85 

34 

4 


372 

40,83,30 

33,22,97 

4,153 


LEADING INDIAN JOINT-STOCK BANKS 

(Clab** Al Sclicilultd Hanks In thousands of Rupeesf 



a 

s 

•c 

■3 

O' 

K 

0^ 

09 

■M 

O* 

OB 

o 

** g - 

e fs, 

%•* 

■M ^ 

^ 1 
e o 

IL 

-- O 

B . 

1 


3 


O' 

4> 


09 

O 0 . 

*W 4b 

O Su 

•« 


Oh 

o 

k. 

0:; 


Cl o .2 

E'l -Z 

Cl 

Allahabad Bank 

1956 

45 50 

1 OR 00 

33 82 89 

13 47 

41 46 12 

18 


1957 

45 50 

1 08 00 

37 94 58 

13 61 

47 30 76 

18 

Bank of B ii ud<i 

1956 

1 00 00 

1 28 00 

45 13 84 

12 76 

63 08 69 

14 


1957 

1 00 00 

1 28 00 

62 82 81 

12 11 

64 82 68 

14 

Bank of Indii 

19,6 

9 00 00 

3 02 00 

66 05 64 

48 55 

96 41.99 

16 


19^,7 

1 00 00 

3 10 00 

78 81 30 

46 02 

08 47 62 

16 

Central Bank of India 

1956 

8 10 64 

4 02 77 

1 3f 23 76 

43 39 

1,80 69 76 

14 


1957 

3 14 64 

4 03 61 

1 62 00 19 

43 60 

1,91,90 56 

14 

Pnnjab National Bank 

1956 

87 50 

1 2i 00 

1 06 56 76 

IS 20 

1,41,03,20 

16 


1957 

1 25 00 

1 10 00 

1 23 62 39 

17 02 

1,61,98,42 

20 

State Bank of India 

1956 

5 62 60 

6 37 SO 

2 16 48 77 

41 91 

2,80 28,84 

16 


1957 

6 62 50 

6 62 60 

3,66 67 96 

66 99 

4,06,12.01 

16 

United Bark of India 

1956 

2 66,66 

76 25 

88,82.18 

9.73 

46,18,00 

S 


1967 

2 6b 66 

78 58 

88,27,17 

9,77 

48,60,68 

8 

United Commercial Bank 

1966 

2 00 00 

1 16,00 

49.96,89 

14.29 

91,61,42 

7 


1967 

2,00,00 

1 34,00 

69,12,63 

16,49 

90,22,61 

7i 





PUBUC FINANCE 


INDIAN’S PUBLIC FINANCE—Under the Constitution of India, 
the power to raise funds has been divided between the Centre and the 
States. Accordinpf to the provisions of the Constitution of India, 
the accounts of the tinion Government are kept in two separate parts, 
namely, the Consol tdafed Fund and the Public Acoovnt, All revenues 
received, loans raised, and money received in repayment of loans 
by the Union Government form the Consolidated Fund of India. No 
money can be withdrawn from thc‘ Fund without the authority of 
an Act of Parliament. All other receipts and disbursements, such 
as deposits, service funds, iomittances, etc., gro to the Public Account 
which is not subject to the vote of the Parliament. To m,eet 
unforeseen expenses, a Contingency Fund has also been established. 
This fund provides an imprest which can be drawn upon^ pending 
authorisation of the expendituic- };y Parliament. Similarly, there are 
Consolidated Fund^ Puhlio Account and Contingency Fund for each 
State. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment of a Comptroller 
and Auditor-Geneial of India by the President to keep watch on the 
finances and accounts of the Union and the States. It is his respon¬ 
sibility to see that the expenses voted by Parliament or the legisla¬ 
ture of a State and laid down in the Appropriation Act are not ex¬ 
ceeded and varied. The Constitution also enjoins that an account 
of the expenditure of each government should be approved by its 
legislature. 

Towards the beginning of the financial year in April, the esti- 
(mates of receipts and expenditure are presented to Parliament by the 
Central Government and before the legislatures by the State Grovem- 
ments and no expenditure can be incurred without a specific ^ant 
being made for that pui^ose. Certain routine items of cuependiture, 
W’hich cannot await legislative sanction, are, however, non-votable. 
These items are chargeable to the Consolidated Fund of India or 
those of the^ State Governments concerned. 

The^ railways have their own funds and accounts and their 
budget is presented separately. The appropriations and disburse¬ 
ments under the railway budgets are, however, subject to the same 
forms of parliamentary and audit control as the other appropria¬ 
tions and disbursements. 

ALLOCATION OF REVENUFi—The main source of the Central 
revenues are customs duties, excise duties, the Corporation and in¬ 
come taxes, estate and succession duty on non-agricidturdl assets and 
property and the earnings of the mints and wealth tax and expendi¬ 
ture tax. Besides, the railw-ay and posts and telegraphs contribute 
to the general revenue of the Centre. As much as 86 per cent of the 
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total central revenue is derived from the customs and Union excise 
duties and the Corporation and income taxes, 

^ The main heads of revenue in the States are (1) taxes and duties 
levied by the State Governments ; (2) civil administration and civil 
works ; (3) Staie undertakings ; (4) taxes shared with the Centre and 
(6) grants received from the Centre. Land revenue, motor 
vehicles tax, entertainment tax, clectiicity duty, agricultural income- 
tax and other taxes and duties account for nearly one half of the 
total revenue receipts of the States. More than half of the 
income tax levied by the Cential Government accrue to the States, 
Taxes on agiicnltural income constitute an exclusively state subject. 
Other State source* include excise duties on liquors, opium and 
other narcotics, sales tax, taxes on consumption or sale of electri¬ 
city, taxes on goods and passengers earned by road or on inland water¬ 
ways, taxes on certain veliicles including tram cars, taxes on animals 
and boats, tolls, taxes on profebsions, tiadc-, callings and employ¬ 
ment, capitation taxes, stamp duties and taxes on luxuries and 
amusements. 

FINAN(^E (’OMMISSION—Art. 280 lays down that the Presi¬ 
dent shall, within two years from the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion and thereafter, at the expiiation of every fifth year or at such 
earlier time as the President considers necessary, constitute a 
Finance Commission. It shall bo the duty of the Commission to 
make recommendations as to (a) the distribution between the Union 
and the States of the net proceeds of taxes which are to be 
or may be divided between them and the allocation between the 
States of the re-’jiective shares of such proceeds ; (6) the principles 
which should govern the grants-in-aid of the revenues of the States 
out of the Consolidated Fund of India and (c) the continuance or 
modificatinn of the terms of any agreement entered into by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India with the govt, of any Pait B States ; (d) any other 
matter referred to the Commission by the President in the interest of 
sound finance. , 

Second Finance Commission was appointed under Article 280 (1) 
of the Constitution in June, 1056. This is the second Finance 
Commission which submitted their report in Seplembei, 1957. The 
Commission made recommendations regarding the distribution of divi¬ 
sible Central taxes, the principles which should govern the grants-in-aid 
from the Centre to the States and the continuance or modification of 
■the terms of agieements entered into by the Central Government and 
the States. The recommendations of the Commission provide for a 
devolution of about Rs. 140 crores per year (not including the proceeds 
of the tax on railway fares amounting to Rs. 15 crores in a full year) 
.as against an average sum of Rs. 93 crores received by the States 
under the first Finance Commission’s recommendations. 

The table below summarises what each State may expect to 
receive under the recommendations taken together in each five years 
beginning on April 1, 1957. The figures shown against shares of 
taxes are only estimates and indicate the order of the sums to be 
received; the actuals will vary from year to year. 
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STATES* SHARE OF TAXES AND CENTRAL GRANTS 

{Ra. in Crores) 




1 ^ 

4- 1 i 


• 


haie of 
iaxes 

rant w\ 
r Artte 
273 

ants m 
Jr Subs 
itive po 
ion of 
Article 
275(1) 

Total 



CO 




£ 

Andhra Piadesh 

.. 8.50 


4.00 

12.50 

1.31 

A&sam 

2.75 

0.45 

4.05 

7.25 

0.40 

Bihar 

. 10.00 

0 13 

3 80 

14.23 

1.39 

Bombay 

. 14 75 

— 


14.75 

2.41 

Keiala 

.. 3.75 

— 

1.75 

5.50 

0.27 

Madhva Pjad‘'sh 

. 7 00 

- 

3.00 

10.00 

1.23 

Madias 

8 25 

— 


8 25 

0.96 

Mysoie 

.. 5 50 

— ^ 

6 00 

11.50 

0.66 

Oi isc-a 

.. 4 00 

0.09 

,3.35 

7.44 

0.26 

Punjab 

.. 4.25 


O OK 

6 50 

1.20 

Rajasthan 

. 4.25 

— 

2.50 

0 75 

1.00 

Uttai Pradesh 

.. 16 25 

- 


16.25 

2.78 

West BengaJ 

9 50 

0 91 

3 85 

14.26 

0.94 

Jammu h Kashmir 

. 1.25 

— 

.3.00 

4.26 



100 00 

i.ha,* 

37.55 

139.43 

14.81 


TREND or rbBIJC' FINANCE—The Goveinraent finances were 
subject to bc\c)e sliain duiing the yeai 1957-58 owing to a marked in¬ 
crease in expendituie on the one hand and a •'hoit fall in lesources 
on the other. As a lesult, the magnitude of budgetary deficit at 
about Rs. 500 crores was twice as laigc as m 1956-57. As regards 
State governments, theie was an aggiegate deficit of Rs. 20 crores 
as compared to Rs. 86 crores in the pie\ious year (1956-57). Thus, 
for the centre and the States together the budgetary deficit totalled 
Rs. 503 Cl ores as compared to Rs. 253 cioies in 1956-57. 

The use in expenditure was mainly due to higher Plan outlay, 
which during 1957-58 was estimaled at Rs. 861 croies as compared to 
Rs. 635 croies in 1956-57. Non-developmental expenditure too— 
defence in particular, recoided a marked use. A substantial ■‘Um 
was raised by the Ccntial Government through additional taxalion 
measures. The contiibution of the States, however, fell short of 
expectations, though they received substantial sums from the Central 
Government in terras of the recommendations of the second Finance 
Commission. On the other hand, the resources raised through market 
loans and small savings recorded a substantial decline, from Rs. 200 
crores in 1966-67 to Rs. 127 crores in 1957-58. 


‘This IS an aveiaire for five vests of payments which will acini 11 v bt made to 
the States in the three >ear8 endini; March 31, 1380. Grants-in-aid under Artule 
273 cease on the expiry of ten years from the commencement of the Conbtitutton 
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For 1958 59, Plan outlay is estimated at Rs. 960 ciores. The 
budgetary deficit estimated at Rs. 215 croies, which is much smaller 
than in 1957-58. The credit has been taken for substantial increase 
in external assistance and receipts from loans and small savings. 
The former is estimated to use from Rs. 100 crore in 1957-58 to 
Rs 300 crores in 1958-59, while loans and small savings are estimated 
to bring in net receipts of Rs. 217 crores as compared to Rs 127 crores 
m 1957-68. 

However, in Mtw of the strain on lesources, both external and 
domestic imposed by the Plan, the National Development Council in 
May 1958 decided that the ceiling of total outlay, in financial terms, 
should remain anchanged at Rs 4,800 ciores but the Council decided 
to split the Plan outlay into two parts Part (A> of the Plan involving 
an outlay of Rs 4 500 croies “would icpie-aent the level of outlay 
upto which, on thi present assi sment of resources, commitments 
might be entcied into ” The rtmaimng schemes are to be included in 
Part (B) of the Plan, which will be undcrtal en to the extent resources 
become available The icvised pictuic of the Plan is as follows— 


RRMSKD SRCOND ri\E YEAR 1>L\N 
tores of Rupics) 

Jklv cul frlst 
ycar<» of the Plan 


• 


t- 

< 

r» 

rH 

y' 

lA 

r 

m 

C* 

rH 

o 

a 

o 

o> 

•H 

^ y o 
^ K o 

a.* *H 

r® *9 ^ 

Sm « 
Eh 

•o 

a ^ 

«6 e ® 
o .. 

Total as iA 
the Plan 

Plan Oatlav 

I Domestir Budiretary 

Resouries 

b S 

Sfl 

960 

2456 

4600 

4800 

<«) Bilance from Cfntial revenue 

loq 

160 

150 

419 

899 

1200 

(6) Knilwob contribution 

U 

45 

60 

129 

250 

150 

(c) I )*ins an 1 rmall 

S u in^s 

200 

127 

217 

641 

1044 

1200 

(di Unfundel iklt 

nd nil Capital 







Re «ipts 


U 

—2> 

2S 

—11 

09 

2a0 

Total (a+ft + rkdl 


3 3 

207 

445 

1101 

2262 

2800 

11 External Assistanri 


18 

100 

300 

438 

1038 

800 

ni Deficit Finaneinir 


218 

464 

216 

917 

1200 

1200 

IV Total Kl f 11 \ HI) 


635 

861 

960 

2456 

4800 

4800 


UNION GOVERNMENT BUDGET 

REVENUE ACCOUNT—The revenue and expenditure accounts 
of the Cential Government are given below to give an idea as to their 
trends 
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1963-64 1954-65 

1966-66 

1966-67 

1957-68 

1958-59 



(Crores of Rupees) 


Revised 







Budget 

Revenue 

394.3 

434.8 

480.2 

563.2 

671.7 

ess.o* 

Expenditure 

385.8 

401.2 

440.7 

473.8 

666.6 

712.0 

Surplus (-f) 

or 






Deficit (--) 

+8.5 

+33.6 

+40.5 

+89.4 

+5.1 

-27.0 

1957-58 

Revi^ed Budget—The 

revised 

estimates for 

1967-58 


disclose ii surplus of only Rs. 5 crores as compared to the budgeted 
surplus of Rs. 3fi ciores. The increase in expenditure was mainly 
the result of an increase under defence (Rs. 12 crores) and grants to 
States in terms of Finance Commission’s recommendations (Rs. 22 
crores). 

1958-59 (Budget Estimates)—The budget estimates for 1958-59 
place revenue (at existing level of taxation) at Rs. 679 crores as 
compared to ihe revised estimate of Rs, 672 crores for 1957-58 and 
expenditure at Rs. 712 ciores as compared to Rs. 667 d’ores in 1967-58, 
leaving a deficit of Rs, 33 crores. The tax proposals for the year 
1958-59 are relatively minor in character ; they are expected to yield 
in thH aggregate an addilional revenue of Rs. 633 crores of which 
R*!. 5.83 crores would accrue to the centre. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT—As against deficits of Rs. 74 crores and 
Rs. 6 crores in 1956-57 and 1957-68 (R.E.) respectively, the capital 
account for 1958-59 shows a surplus of Rs. 34 croies. This is, how¬ 
ever, purely accounting result and if net receipt*, under Treasury 
bills are excluded, all the three years would show deficits amounting 
to Rs. 314 crorea in 1956-57, Rs. 386 crores in 1957-58 and Rs. 171 
croies in 1058-59. These deficits arc largely duo to the stepping np 
of lapital outlay, uhich has increased from Rs. 263 crores in 1966-57 
to Rs. 38.3 crores in 19,57-58 and Rs. 410 crores in 1968-59. The 
increase in capital outlay in 1958-69 is mainly under industrial 
development. Capital receipts for 1958-59 are placed at Rs. 601 crores 
as compared to Rs. 453 crores in 1957-58 (R.E.). 

BUDGETARY POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT pF INDIA 

(Crores of Rupvfs) 





1967-58 


1968-'>9 

I. REVENUE ACCOUNT 


1966-B7 

Bud Off 

Rti tard 

Budget 

A. 1. Revenue 

a a 

o7t.n 

fiftJi GS 

68^ il 

700.0J 

2 Tax levcniic 


493.76 

563.83 

667.60 

672 84 

3 (2) a» p.c. of (J) 

a • 

86 4 

82 4 

81.6 

81.8 

4. Non-tax levenuc 

• 

77.98 

120 M 

126.81 

127.68 

B. 1. Expenditure 

• • 

4S2.34 

648 92 

679.86 

727.04 

2. Defence (net) 

• 

192.15 

252.71 

266.06 

278.14 

3. fS) aa p c. of (r) 


39 08 

88 09 

89 02 

38 03 

4 Civil Expenditure 


290 19 

396.21 

413 31 

448.90 


"Including the effect of budget proposals. Beliefs announced 
subsequently are not taken into account. 
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C Snrplns ( |-) or (Deficit (~) 

f89 40 

-i-36 74 

+6 OS 

-27 02 

11 CAPITAl AC( OUNT 

A Receipts 

17) 61 

476 46 

809 76 

680 40 

1 Permanent debt (Net) 

8 78 

171 99 

141 96 

40S 26 

Z Other debt (Nft) 

8" 8 

104 46 

167 80 

177 14 

B Disbursements 

4h7 64 

796 22 

695 94 

751 59 

1 Capital outlay (utsidc the 

Revenue Account (mt) 

2'’4 51 

660 57 

461 83 

491 36 

2 Redemption tf It manent 

Debt (net) 


— 

— 

— 

1 louns & Advui r in t) 

21) 1 

244 f»» 

234 11 

260 24 

C Sarplas (+) or Deficit < ) 

314 01 

— U*- " 

18b IS 

—171 19 

111 Mitcellaneoas (net) 

-f S9 88 

—1 O'* 

+0 64 

-1 13 

IV Over-all bnrplu ( ) or 

Deficit t ) (1C { IK 1 ill) 

1S4 Ti 

81 06 

—“SO 49 

• 

199 34 

V I manced bv 

A Triiuiv J} n (net) (inert it) 

—-40 4a 

2" 00 

80 00 

—206 00 

1 Ca h Ral nee (decleast cr 

inciti e ) ) 

1 >' '"0 

) 0( 

0 49 

1-5 66 

(i> OitniTjc Ralancc 

4 06 

11 

ri 04 

60 5n 

(ii) C>1 mis B lin t 

■■I 04 

41 Oa 

60 55 

66 21 


(Report on ( urgent j & Ftnanccf 19'i? 58). 


REVENUE A. rAPENDriUKE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(C7on s cf Rupt(s) 


• 


1957 68 

1958 59 

RfYlNtE 

1 )''6 57 

I udrjft 

Batted 

Bttdgt t 

1 Taxes on Income & Expenditure 

144 17 

140 42 

1‘’2 97 

143 03 

2 faze^ on (ommoditics & Services 

3 laxis on Propertv and Capital 

or 

407 “4 

412 09 

410 IS 

Transactions 

> 41 

15 67 

1? 54 

19 16 

4 Total tax revenue (1 ) - > 1) 

1 >1 7f 

r63 84 

6a7 fO 

67- 34 

'' Administrative Receipts 

6 Net Contributions of Public 

16 90 

46 14 

69 66 

47 10 

undertakingrs 

’1 SI 

)<» 12 

37 41 

36 42 

7 Other Rivenui 

0 “t 

- 6 

17 09 

29 16 

S 1 tal Kpvtmit ( (41 +(1-7) 

EXPFNDin RI 

a6 

67 -6 

r"! 66 

f8S02 

Tiotal Ezpinditure 

473 8 

636 SI 

666 61 

712 04 

Su plu (H ) r Def cit ( ) 

f 89 40 

+ la “4 

-{6 05 

-27 02 


(Report on ( Jtrre^icv £ Financef 1957-58) 


i VPITAL BUDGET OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(Ctorcs cf Rupees) 

1067 bS 1968 5S 

REcriPTfe lO'if o7 Budget Revised Budget 

foial Receipts (Excludins Tressnry Bills) 302 75 666 37 488 00 679 36 
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DISBURSEMENTS (Capital 

Outlay) 




Non-dcvelopmental 

41.62 

179.77 

110.78 

97.7« 

Developmtntsl 

.. 282.89 

370.80 

351.10 

393.60 

Total Capital Outlay 

.. 274.61 

660.67 

461.83 

491.35 


(Report on Currency & FinancCf 1957-5S), 


PUBLIC DEBT 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DEBTS 

Central—The inlerest-bcaringr obligations of the Government 
of India continued to rise from Rs. 3,(i7G crores at the end of 
1956-57 to Rs. 4,210 crores at the end of 1957-58 and aie expected to 
show a rise of Rs. 704 crores to Rh. 4,920 crores by the end of 1958-59. 
The internal obligations aggregated to Rs. 8,514 erores at the end of 
1956-57 and Rs. 4,005 croies at the end of 1957-58 and are estimated 
to increase to Rs. 4,431 crores at the end of March 1959. 

The Union Govcinment floated in August 1957 two new cash- 
cum-convci.sion loans for a total sum of Rs. 100 crores, namely 
(1)3 3/4 p.c. National Plan Bonds 19C7 (4th series) at an issue price 
of Rs. 99. 50 p.c. (yielding to ledemption 3.81 per cent and (2) 4 p.c. 
Loan 1972 issued at par. The total subscription to the new loans 
including conversions, amounted to Rs. 106 of which Rs. 57 crores 
was for 3 3/4 p.c. National Plan Bonds 1967 and Rs. 49 crores for the 
4 ii.c. loan 1972, In November 1957, Govomment made a further issue 
of 31 per cent Bonds 1962 for Rs. 30 crores which was sold on tap to 
Institutional investors. Net borrowings of the Union Government 
during 1957-58 taking into account cash repayments, would amount 
to Rs 66 crores as compared to Rs. 77 crores in 1956-57. 

For 1958-59, the budget provision for gross market borrowing 
is Rs. 146 crores. In May 1958, the Central Government floated three 
loans for a total sum of Rs. 135 crores. The total subscriptions 
amounted to Rs. 141.9 crores, of which conversions amounted to 
Rs. 9.5 crores. 

Intercst- 3 rielding assets of the Govomment of India ^mounted to 
Rs. 3,396 crores at the end of Maich 1958, representing an increase of 
Rs. 489 crores over the year and constituted four-fifths of the total 
interest-bearing obligations. During 1958-59, the interest-yielding 
assets are estimated to show a further sharp rise of Rs. 591 crores to 
Rs. 3,987 Cl ores. 

Composition of Debt—At the end of March 1958, the total rupee 
debt amounted to Rs. 4,112 crores as against Rs. 3,508 crores at the 
end of 1956 57. The external debt accounted for an increase of Rs. 60 
crores to Rs. 211 crores. During 1957-58, outstanding Treasury bills 
rose by Rs. 459 crores to Rs. 1,295 croies as against an increase of 
Rs. 241 crores in 1956-57. 

Small Savings—Net collections from small savings are placed at 
Rs. 60 cTores in the revised estimates of 1957-58 as compared to 
Rs. 69 crores in 1956-67 (actuals). Later data, which are also provi- 
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sional, place net receipts at Ks. 69 crores in 1957-58 as compared to 
Rs. 62 crores in 196G-67. The net receipts in the first two years of 
the Second Plan were below the annual collections estimated in the 
Plan. The shoitfall in net collections was larcrely on account of a 
decline in Post Office Savinjars Bank deposits. 

Government Balancers and Ways and means Advances—During 
1957-58, cash balances of the Centjal Government with the Reserve 
Bank of India and at Government Ticasuries showed a net decline of 
Ks. 7 crores to Ks. 47 crores us .ngaiiist an incicase of Rs. 59 crores 
in 1950-57. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA THREE MONTHS TREASURY BILLS 


^Annual Monthly) 
{In Lakhs of kvpees) 


Year 

Amount 

levdetcd 

sold 

A' erage 
puLd p.e. 
pi r vnnnvi 

Amount 
sold in 
favour 

of fbt 

Ri (i 

AmouvT 
outstandii 
at the 
of the 
pc nod 

1962-53 

65,60 

42,00 

o oo 

i ante 
12,33,09 

3,15,29 

1953-54 

91,38 

56,50 

2.45 

13,09,06 

3,34,96 

1954.55 

37,97 

23,50 

2.53 

15,23,81 

4,71,87 

1955-56 

86,25 

55,50 

2.52 

19,94,09 

5,95,25 

1966-57 

1,03* 

1,00* 

2.35* 

27,37,:>8 

8,36,70 

1957-58 

— 

— 

- - 

42,36,65 

12,95.12 


INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST- 
YIELDING ASSETS OP THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

(Lakhs of Rupees) 

105‘]-54 1954-55 1955-50 1956-57 1957-58 


In India 
In England 
Dollai Loans 
U.S.S.R. Loan 
Loans fiom Germany 
Loan's fiovn foitmn 


28,99,98 

27,26 

1,11,91 


'11,70,82 

2 * 1,20 

1,17,57 


{Rrv}S(d) (Budpet) 
35,14,10 40,04,66 44,31,39 

22,25 22,32 21,44 

1,32,95 1,59,85 3,61.68 

6,83 15.30 45,98 

— 1^,00 44,00 


-— I 

I TOTAL INTLRKST 

BEARING OBLI¬ 
GATIONS .. 30,39,15 

II TOTAL INTER¬ 

EST-YIELDING 
ASSETS .. 22,66.08 


31,11,59 

24.68,29 


36.76,13 

29,06,89 


42,16,13 

33,95,87 


15,13 

45,19,62 

39,86,61 


(Rtpoif on Currency & Finance^ 1957-58). 


Notes —Sales of Ttta‘»uiy bill-, to the >iiibho -were buspemled fiom December 20, 1949 
to September *), 1932, from April 20, 1014 to November 2, 1954 and asrain 
since Api il d, 1956. 

•Fipuree iflati to the l^^,ue for om week onl/ 
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DEBT POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 




(Crores of 

Rupees) 




End of 
March 

•e 

e 

^ ^ 00 

as JO 

s 

09 

Q ee 

mm M 

&scq 

Small 
savings @ 

to 

K 

o 

•M 

O c 

Total 

4- ^ 

w e 

OJ is> 

00 s- 

e 

f. 

1952 

1,403.61 

332.51 

372.57 

361 24 

2,495.83 

-0.9 

136.9Q 

1963 

1,403 58 

316.44 

412.61 

361.82 

2,193 45 

4-1.4 

138.63 

1954 

1,36127 

334,95 

450,61 

355,44 

2,606.17 

4-0.5 

136.44 

1956 

1,474 39 

471.87 

505.70 

301 97 

2 843.93 

4-13.6 

133.20 

1956 

1,508 67 

596 25 

572.96 

390 29 

3,067.17 

4-7.8 

138.81 

1967 

1,631 61 

835.70 

631.95 

406 .55 

3,507.81 

4-14.4 

160.98 

1958 

J,699.50 1 

,295.12 

695,22 

422 37 

4,112.21 

4-17.2 

211.02 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT LOANS 

(Outstanding as on Maich 31, 1968) 
(Thousands of Rupees) 


Loan 1958 16,09,64 

4s % 1958-68 635,73 

3^4) 2nd Victory Loan 

1959 61 1,13,65 64 

2V', I.oan 1960 45,63,07 

4% Loan 1960-70 63,30,26 

2i% Loan 1961 57,00,69 

31 National Plan Bonds 1961 
2i7f Loan 1962 75,86,72 

3Ke Bonds 1962 87,27,36 

3% Loan 1963-65 1,16,17,46 

3'/o Loan 1964 30,33,10 

31% National Plan 

Loan 1964 1,68,17,90 

31% National Plan 
Bonds (2nd Senes) 

1965 1,03,67,92 

3% Funding Loan 


1966-68 1,10,11,78 

3% Bhopal Loan 1966-76 1,21,73 
3i% National Plan 
Bonds (3rd Series) 

1967 33,81,83 

32 National Plan Bonds 

(4th series) 1947 56,99,15 


3% 1st Dev. 
1970-75 

4% Loan 1972 
Si Vi Loan 1974 
SiVc Loan 1976 
3% Hyderabad 
1951-61 

2i% Hyderabad 

1953- 6J 

2i % Hyderabad 

1954- 59 

2J% Hyderabad 
1956-60 

4% Hyderabad 
Loan 1963 
WVi Hydciabad 
1964 

4% Hyderabad 
Loan 1968 
4% Hyderabad 
Loan 1968 
2iVr Hydeiabad 
1947 

22% Hyderabad 
1975 


Loan 

1,15,05,83 

49,17,27 

66.63,53 

14,77,48 

Loan 

6,59,00 

Loan, 

5,38,42 

Loan 


Loan 

Dev. 

Loan 

Dev. 

Dev. 

Loan 

Loan 


7,54,76 

4,23,60 

3.34.71 

335.71 
2,18,02 
2,18,02 
4,40,00 

6.86.71 
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8% Conversion Loan Loans not bearinn' interest 

198G or Later 2,48,91,37 Central Gov Loans 3,54,01 
3% Non-terminaUe Hyderabad Loans 1,29 

Loan 199G-97 8.93 34 - 

- Total .. 17,03,05,49 

16,33,00,51 

PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF SMALL SAVINGS 

{Lakhs of Rupees) 



Total (jDOss 

Total 

Repay 

Total nit 

Total ovi¬ 


Receipts 

wents 

Receipts 

st o tidings 

1962-53 

.. 1,16 83 

1 06,78 

40,05 

1,80,85 

1953-54 

1 52 71 

1 14 82 

37 90 

2,18,75 

1964-55 

1,77,12 

12.- L4 

55 18 

2,71,91 

1965-56 

2 02 4 i 

1 3.95 

68 41 

3,42,36 

1956-67 

2 25 90 

1 CO 91 

>■8 99 

4,01,15 

1957 58 

2,6() 80 

1 9,5 > 

6127 

4,64,62 


STATES’ BUDGETS 

Revenue Account—The consohdattd Imdffetaiy position of States 
(Excluding Jammu &. Kashmir) on itvenuo account since the, reoiga- 
nisations of State is shown as follows — 


{C}ores of Rupees) 


1957 58 1957-58 

(Budget) (Revised) 

Revenue 630 84 69130 

Expenditure 717 17 697 24 

Surplus (4-) or 

Deficit (~) -86 61 -5 94 


1958 59 
(Budget) 
742 05 
746 76 

-3 70 


1957- 58 (Revised Estimates)—The re-* ised estimates for 1957-58 
place revenue higliei Ih in budget estim ites by Rs 60 crores at Rs 691 
ciores and txpendituit lower by Rs 20 cioreb at Rs G97 croies The 
deficit of Rs 87 ciorcs in the budget estimates is thus reduced to a 
deficit of only Rs 6 croics While both tax and non tax revenue 
recoided increases, bulk of the inciease in tax revenue was from 
shares of taxes leceivcd fiom the Centre and the proceeds fiom Rail¬ 
way Fart Tax which had not been included in the budget estimates. 
On the cxpendituie side, the decline was mainly accounted for by the 
development seivices 

1958- 59 (Budget Estimates)—The budget estimates for 1958-59 
place ie\enuc at Rs 742 cioies oi Rs 51 ciores higher than 1957 68 
<R.E ) and expenditure at Rb 740 ciores or Rs. 49 crores higher. 
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Consequently, the deficit is lower at Rs. 4 crores of the 33 Statc^, 
only seven have made provision for additional taxation, yielding in 
the aggregate about Rs. 14 crores in a year. Taking into account 
the effect of tax pioposals, only two States show revenue deficit, 
Uttar Pradesh of R**. 4.5 crores and West Bengal Rs. 3.S crores. 

Capital Account— With leccipts almost unchanged at Rs. 429 
crores over the revised estimates for 1957-58 and disbursements lower 
by Rs. 0 cioies at Rs. 43G crores, the budget estimate for 1958-59 
envisages a ileficit on capital account at Rs. 7 crores as against Rs. 16 
cioies in 1957-58 (R.E.). The total budget provision made for 

1958-59 by eight States for maiket loans is Rs. 36 crores. On the 
expenditure side, total capital outlay (excluding State trading 
schemes) lemains the .same as in 1957-58 (R.E.) at Rs. 270 crores. 

Jammu & Kashmir—Revenue and expenditure of Jammu & 
Kashmir Stale .ne estimated at Rs. 804 lakhs and Rs. 838 lakhs res¬ 
pectively in 1957-58 (R.E.) with a surplus of Rs. 26 lakhs as against 
a deticit of Rs. 13 5 lakhs in the budget estimates. Budget estimates 
for 1968-.59 place both revenue and expenditure higher at Rs. 1098 
lakhs and Rs. 904 lakhs respectively, showing a surplus of Rs. 194 
lakhs. 

STAI'E GOVERNMENT LOANS 


(As ot} 31st March, —Thousands of Rnpct'f) 


Amount 
outstanding 
MADHYA PRADESH 
BVt Loan 1968 .. 62,70 

„ 1960 .. 1,01,46 

3i% „ 19G2 .. 1,02,18 

Madhya Bharat Dev. 

Loan 1963 .. 1,04,77 

4^/( Dev. Loan 1963 .. 1,10,18 

3% „ „ 1964 .. 2,03,29 

4% M. P, Loan 1967 .. 1,63,12 

4% M.P. Dev. Loan 1968 1,58,42 
4% M.P. Dev. Loan 1968 1,11,26 

11,07,37 

Madhya Bharat Dev. 
not bearing interest .. 30 


Amount 
outstanding 
Dev. Loan 39(>2 .. 5,49,68 

3y/ Dev. Loan 1962 .. 2,87,63 

4'>« Do 1963 6,19,:i5 

4% Saurashtra Dev. 

Loan 1963 .. 1,11,62 

4% Bom. Dev. Loan 1964 3,45,85 
4% Saurashtra Local 
Bodies Dev. Loan 1964 2,53,30 
4% Bom,. Dev. Loan 

1967 .. 9,72,28 

4% Saurashtra Dev. 

Loan 1963 ... 3,56,23 

4% Saurashtra Dev. 

Loan 1968 .. 2,70,80 

41% Dev. Loan 3969 .. 6,67,22 

4'/t Bom. Dev. Loan 


POMBAY 

3% Porbandar Water 
Project Loan 
3% Loan 1958 
3% Dev. Loan 1960 .. 

3% Bhavnagar Bonds, 
1960 

3% Bom. Tapi Irriga¬ 
tion Dev. Loan 1961 .. 


11,07,67 

35,00 

2,96,12 

2,83,60 

14,00 

67,93 


1970 .. 7,94,78 

3% Land Revenue 
Abolition Compensation 
Bonds 19,03 

68,31,22 

Loans not bearing interest 1,73 

58,32,95 


15 
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State Goveirnntlent Loans— {Concld,) 


ANDHRA 

4% Andhra 
1&67 

4% Andhra 
1968 


Amount 
outstanding 


Dev. Loan 
• « 

Dev. Loan 


MADRAS 

Loan 


6,00,1G 

6,66,15 


3% 


11,66,31 


BIHAR 

4% Bihar Dev. Loan 1963 1,31,29 
4% Bihar Dev. Loan 1967 1,54,02 


4% 


Bihar 
1968 


Dev. Loan 


1958 
Loan 1959 
Loan 1960 
Dev. Bonds 
Loan 1961 
ilVo „ 1962 
4 Vo Loan 1963 
Dev. Loan 
Loan 1954 
Loan 1967 
Loan 1968 


4% 
4 Vo 
AVc 
4*i 


1960 


1963 


Amount 

outstanding 

. 1,07,92 
1.23,96 
2,78,44 
4,38,25 
3,81,77 
3,01,49 
10,33,71 
3,33,47 
5,24,81 
10,47,17 
13,83,56 


2,13,41 


56,21,08 

Loans not bearing interest 94 


4,98,72 

KERALA 

3% Cochin Loan 1955-68 1,00,00 WEST BENGAL 

W. B. Loan 1962 


3i% 

4% 


4% 


Cochin Loan 1956-61 
Travancore-Cochin 
Dev. Loan 1963 . 3,25,61 

Travancore-Cochin 
Dev. Loan 1968 .. 2,22,08 


4% W. B. Loan 1963 


66,22,02 

1,76,00 

3,60,23 


6,77,69 


VTTAR PRADESH 

3% U. P. Loan 1958 .. 
3% U. P. Loan 1960 .. 
2%*/o U. P. Loan 1966 .. 
3% Loan 1961-66 
3i% „ 1962 

4% Dev. Loan 1963 .. 
4% Dev. Loan 1964 .. 
4% „ 1967 

4% Dev. Loan 1968 .. 

U.P.E.E. Act 
Bonds 

21% U.P.Z.A. RehabiU- 
tation Bond 


4% 

„ „ 1964 

.. 2,00,00 

4% 

M „ 1967 

.. 7,58,72 

4% 

„ „ 1968 

, 7,11.46 

22,05,41 

MYSORE 

4% 

Loan 1953-63 

.. 2,95,85 

3% 

Loan 1956-61 

.. 6,99,73 

4% 

Dev. Loan 1967 

.. 3,54,94 

4^/. 

Dev. Loan 1968 

.. 4.11,11 

4i% Dev. Loan 1969 

.. 3,33,78 


6,86,82 

2,87,01 
2,17,06 
2,15,39 
1,66,59 
1,87,88 
6,58,25 
5,89,14 
9,30,16 

8,61,55 PUNJAB 
4^c Loan 
45,81,13 ORISSA 

4% Gov. Loan 
4,51,99 HaJASIHAN 


Loans not 
terest 


bearing in- 


26,03,16 

2,86,96 


1968 


- 4% Dev. Loan 1968 .. 

91,93,10 21% Jagir Compensa- 
Loans bearing no interest 3,62 tion Bond 


26,15,84 
. 2,03,86 

1968 .. 3,09,34 
3,14,19 
71,40 


91,96,16 


3,85,59 
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Amount Amount 

outstanding outstanding 

Total of All States Loans bearing no interest 3,02,12 

Loan bearing interest 2,96,18,57 —- 

t 2,98,20,69 


DEBT POSITION OF STATES 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


I. Puhlvc Debt 

1955-56 
(R. E.) 

1956-67 
(R. E.) 

1957-68 
(R. E.) 

<a) Permanent debt 

264,48 

270,73 

286,54 

(b) Floating debt 

8,20 

20,20 

17,66 

^c) Loan.s from Central Govt. 

876,07 

1,089,44 

1,335,27 

(d) Other debt 

1,60 

7,26 

II. Unfounded Dtbt 

83 

94,36 

102,01 

III. Gross Total Debt 

1,231,94 

1,476,33 

1,748,73 


The capital account is estimated to show deficits of Rs. 163 lakhs 
and Rs. 191 lakhs in 1967-68 (R.E.) and 1968-59 (R.E.) respectively. 
Taking both revenue and capital account together, the States would 
have a surplus of Rs. 3 lakhs in 1958-69 (R.E.) as against a deficit of 
Rs. 137 lakhs in 1957-68 (R.E.). 

Debt Position of States—During 1957-68, the gross debt of States 
increased by Rs. 273 crores to Rs, 1749 crores as compared to a nse 
of Rs. 244 cjoieb in 1956-57. The rise was mainly on account of loans 
from Central Government, which recorded a nse of Rs. 246 crores to 
Rs. 1335 Cl ores. Permanent debt also increased by Rs. 16 crores to 
Rs. 287 crores. Floating debt, on the other hand, declined by Rs. 2 
crores as against an increase of Rs. 12 crores in the previous year. 
During 1957-58, only two State governments, namely Bombay and 
Mysoie, i«;sued loans for 6 crores and 3 crores respectively. The total 
subscriptions amounted to Its. 12.5 crores as against Rs. 9 crores 
offered. 

Ways & Means Advances—During 1957-58, the average month- 
end Cash balance of State Governments with the Reserve Bank and 
at Government Treasuries at Rs. 6.0 ciores was much lower than 
Rs. 17.6 crores in 1956-57 ; the balance at the end of 1957-68 at 
Rs. 1.5 croies was also lower by Rs, 10.1 crores. 

CONSOLIDATED BUDGETARY POSITION OF ST.4TES 

(Crores of Rupees) 

1956-67 1957-58 1957-58 1968-69 

I. Revenue Account (Budget) (Budget) (Revised) (Budget) 
Revenue .. 676.98 630.84 691.30 742.06 

Expenditure .. 654.39 717.47 697.24 746.76 

Surplus ( — ) or 

Deficit (-) .. -77.41 -86.63 -5.94 -3.70 
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11. Capital Account 


Receipts 

« 

400.07 

406.53 

428.68 

428.80 

Disbursements 

• 

454.00 

437.47 

444 82 

430.04 

Surplus (—) or 
Deficit (-) 

« • 

+ 15 61 

-0.04 

-10.14 

-7.24 

III. Miscellaneou'^ 

(nel) 

+0 88 

+1.78 

-3.29 

-3.56 

IV. Increase ( -j-) 
crease (—) in 
balances 

or Dc- 

cash 

-00 

- 85.70 

-25.37 

-14.50 

Openini* Balance 


41 05 

‘20.57 

23 87 

-1.50 

Closing Balance 


-19 8S 

- 50 22 

-1.50 

-16.00 


BUDGET \R\ POSITION OF INDIVIDUAL STATE 

GOV EKNMENl S 

{Lahh? ut Ruints) 




^ - 

■v> 

s, 

<nw 

lx 

i"? 

Andhra Pradesh 

10.57-58 (Budget) 


52 07 

57 5.5 

-5,48 

1957-58 (Re\ised) 

m • 

50,98 

56,86 

+ 3,12 

1958-59 (Budget) 

• P 

02 40 

01,67 

+ 79 

Bihar 

1957-.58 (Budget) 

m • 

4.J,78 

68,76 

-24,98 

1957-58 (Revised) 

• « 

49,90 

60,71 

—10,81 

1958-59 (Budget) 

• • 

61,ri 

55.65 

+ 5,48 

Kerala 

1957-58 (Budget) 

• • 

26.S8 

29,13 

-2,26 

1957-58 (Revised) 

• • 

28,79 

28,99 

-20 

19.58-59 (Budget) 

• * 

32,5(? 

33,11 

-55 

Madras 

1957-58 (Budget) 

• • 

57,40 

66,74 

-3,34 

1957-58 (Revised) 

• • 

.59,81 

69,70 

+5 

1958-59 (Budget) 


63,34 

61,19 

4^6 

Orissa 

1957-58 (Budget) 


21,37 

24^55 

-3,18 

1957-58 (Revised) 

• « 

23,43 

22 77 

+66 

1968 69 (Budget) 

• 

20,7.J 

26,15 

+68 

Rajasthan 

1957-58 (Budget) 

• • 

28,70 

.31,51 

—2,81 

1957-68 (Re\ised) 

* 

.30^1 

31,57 

-1,50 

1958-69 (Budget) 

• ■ 

3.3,24 

33.04 

-820 

tPttar Pradesh 

1958-69 (Budget) 

• • 

88,88 

1,00,55 

-11,67 

1957-58 (Budget) 

• 

95,80 

96,80 

• • 

1957-58 (Revised) 


99,41 

1,03,96 

-4,54 
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Budgetary Position of Individual 


Assam 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Re\i&ed) 

1958- 59 (Budpct) 
Bombay 

1957-58 (B^^d^e1) 

1957- 58 (T?e%i^od) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Madhya Pradc&h 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
M>sors 

1957 58 (Budget) 

11)57-58 ( Re\ ised) 

1958-59 (Budget) 
Punjab 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (RcM'^ed) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
West Bengal 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Total 

1957-58 (Budget) 

1957- 58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 
Jammu & Kashmir 

1957- 58 (Budget) 

1057-58 (Revised) 

1958- 59 (Budget) 


State Governments— (Concld.) 



P 

IW 

iT 

•>»» Si 

O S 

■■Vi. 

"-sir 

CO 

S 

O 

■u ^ 


IL 

w <a 

8s ft. 

'*‘'C 

ft; 



23,65 

28,10 

-4,61 

27,65 

28,87 

-1,22 

28,45 

27,58 

-1-87 

3,04,50 

1,06,87 

-2,37 

1,15,47 

1,09,90 

+6.67 

1,18,02 

3,20,03 

-2,01 

48,60 

52,08 

-3,48 

48,97 

48,73 

+24 

63,79 

52,69 

+U0 

35,68 

45M 

-9,36 

42,06 

43,77 

-1,71 

49,12 

48,98 

+14 

.18,51 

41,32 

-2,81 

40,43 

37,85 

+2,58 

45,83 

47,91 

-2,08 

60,92 

71,21 

-10,29 

69,00 

71,66 

-2,66 

67,97 

71,79 

-3,82 

6,30,84 

7,17,47 

-86,63 

6,91,30 

6,97,24 

-5,94 

7^2,05 

7,46,75. 

-3,70 

7,23 

8,38 

—1,15 

8,64 

8..38 

+26 

10,98 

9,042 

+1,94 





SOENTinC PROGRESS IN 

INDIA 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN INDIA—India has a long tradi¬ 
tion of scientific research. It took pride of place in ancient India. Old 
Sanskrit texts bear witness to the high quality of research in medi¬ 
cine, astronomy and mathematics. But science was in eclipse in the 
middle ages and India began to lose her pre-eminence among the na¬ 
tions of the world. Science received little encouragement under Bri¬ 
tish rule in India. In consequence, the country has remained backward 
in many respects. Official patronage was denied to science but it 
found devotees among the people. Proposals for industrial research 
were shelved on some pretext or other. Circumstances compelled 
the British to reverse their policy. With the advent of World War, 
India became the supply base for the Allied forces in the Middle and 
Far East. So Government of India sought the aid of science to make 
the most of the resources available within the country. Accordingly 
The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was set up in 1940. 
With the experience gained in the working of the Board, the Council 
of Seienti^ and Induct rial Research came into being in April 1942. 
1%e activities of the Council are financed mainly by the Central 
Goveniment. With the advent of independence on August, 15, 1947, a 
separate portfolio was created for scientific research under the direct 
charge of Prime Minister Nehru. This was followed by the 
creation of the Department of Scientific Research on June 1, 1948, fol¬ 
lowed by the institution of a Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research in 1951. Again the Education Ministry has been 
divided into the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Scientifio 
Research and Cultural Affairs 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S SCIENTIFIC POLICY—The 
Government of India announced its scientific policy in the following 
terms—(1) To foster, promote and sustain, by all appropriate means 
the cultivation of science and scientific research in all its aspects— 
pure, applied and educational. (2) To ensure an adequate supply 
within the country, of research scientists of the highest quality, and to 
recognise their work as an important component of the strength of the 
nation. (8) To encourage and initiate with all possible speed pro¬ 
grammes for the training of scientific and technical personnel, on a 
scale adequate to fulfil the country’s needs in science and education, 
agriculture, and industry and defence. (4) To ensure that creative 
t^ent of men and women is encouraged and finds full scope in scientific 
activity. (5) To encourage individual initiative for the acquisition and 
disseminaton of knowledge, and for the dscovery of new knowledge in 
an atmosphere of academic freedom. (6) And, in general, to secure 
for the people of the country all the benefits that can accrue from the 
acquisition and application of scientific knowledge. 
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ROLE OP INDIAN SCIENTISTS—The modem scientific re- 
search in India started only at the beginning of the century through 
the pioneering work of Sir P. C. Roy and Sir J, C. Bose. This was 
followed later by the brilliant investigations of Sir C. V. Raman, 

M. N. Saha, Birbal Sahni, S. N. Bose and Sir J. C. Ghosh. 

India can boast of Nobel Prize winner in Physics in Sir C. V. 
Raman, the famous discoverer of “Raman effect** ; significant work 
has been done by Sir C. V. Raman and his collaborators at Bangalore 
on the dynamics of crystals like diamond, rock salt and quartz. 

Work on optics has recently been initiated in the newly created 

Raman Research Institute at Bangalore, of which he is the director. 
Other famous scientists are—Sir J. C. Bose who won renown by his 
work in plant physiology ; S. Ramanujam, the mathematical prodigy 
of India whose early death ended a career of great promise ; Dr. M, 

N. Saha for thermal ionization and radiation ; late Dr. Birbal Sahni, 

an authority in paleo-bf.tanv, who carried interesting work on the 
age of salt ranges of the Punjab ; Dr. K. S. Krishnan, famous for 
his work on magnetism ; H. J. Bhaba whose work on the cascade 
theory and ionisation of showers has won for him international 
reputation ; P. C. Mahalanobis of statistics fame ; late Sir P. C. Roy 
for mercurious nitrate, late Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, well-known 
for his work on mercury nitrates; S. N. Bose of Bose-Einstein 
statistics fame ; T. S. Venkataraman, the sugarcane expert; Sir J. G. 
Ghose, J. N. Mukherjee on colloid chemistry and soil research ; Dr. 
Chandrasekhar for his contribution to astronomy and astrophysics ; 
K. Venkataraman for bis researches on dyestaffs ; D. M. Bose famed 
for research work in magnetism and Dr. N. R, Dhar for scientific 
researches. 

In the field of medical science, India was the first country to di»* 
cover that micro-organisms are responsible for malaria and 
transmitted by mosquitoes. The diagnosis, prevention and cure of 
knla-arnr have been made possible hv the work of the late Dr, U. N. 
Brahmachari. Dr. R. N. Chopra has investigated the cictine principle 
of Indian medicinal plants and their pharmacological action. 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH— 
From 17th April 1957, the former Ministry of Education was renamed 
Ministry of Education and Scientific Research- The Scientific 
Research Division of the former Ministry of Natural Resources and 
Scientific Research and its subordiate offices were transferred to the 
new Ministry of Education and Scientific Research. The reconstituted 
Ministry now consists of three Departments—(1) Department of 
Education (2) Department of Cultural Activities and Physical Educa¬ 
tion and (3) Department of Scientific Research and Technical 
Education. The Department of Scientific Research and Technical 
Education consists of—Scientific Research, Technical and Scientific 
Education, Vigyan Mandirs, All Polytechnics, All India Council for 
Technical Education, Delhi School of Town and Country Planning, 
Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpur and similar institutions), 
Indian Institute of Science (Bangalore), Compilation of National 
Atlas, Geological Survey of India, Survey of India, Central Board of . 
Geophysics, Botanical Survey of India, Zoological Survey of India. 
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Department of Atomic Energy —The work of the atomic energy 
was so long under the charge of the Ministry of Natural Resources, 
but from 1954 Government of India created a separate Department 
of Atomic Energy under the direct charge of the Prime Minister. 
This department is located at Bombay and has taken over from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research all business 
connected with atomic energy. 

Oil & Natural Gas Commission —The latest Industrial Policy 
Resolution of the Government of India, April 30, 1956 has decided 
that the future development of mineral oil should be the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Stale. An organisation called “Oil and^ Natural Gas 
Commission” has already been Mt up under the Ministry of Steel, 
Mines and Fuel. 

COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH— 
Tn 1940 the Government of India e'-tablit-he<l a Board of Scientific 
Research, which w.xs afterwards conieitcd into the Council of Sdenti^ 
Jic and Industrial Rr search. Scientific lo^earch in India under the 
Government auspices is now cariied out mainly through the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the various national labora¬ 
tories or institutes set up under control. The Council also awards 
grants-in-aid to scientists in research institutions and university 
laboratories, grants fellowships to qualified persons and ciiculates 
scientific knowledge and infoimation. It maintains a National 
Register of Scientific and Technical Personnel in the country. 

The Council is administered by a governing body with the 
Prime Minister as its President and the Minister for Scientific Re¬ 
search as Vice-President. Non-oflficials representing science, busi¬ 
ness and industry as well as the representatives of the Ministry of 
Finance, are included m the Governing Body. The Governing Body 
is advised by a Board of Scientific and Industrial Reseaich consisting 
of eminent scientists and industiialists. The Govemmeni Depart¬ 
ments interested in the industrial reseatxjh are also repre«'ented 
The Board advises the Government on (a) proposals for the initiation 
of research concerning specific problems, (b) proposals from scientific 
institutions, including universities, for the study of problems realating 
to particular trades and industries and (c) proposals for the study 
and survey of indigenous resources as an esseitial preliminary to 
systematic investigations. 

The Council is mainly financed by the Union Government. It 
has also income from royalties and premia on processes leased out, 
sale of publications, foes and charges levied for consultation, testing, 
etc. It rtceives gifts of land, buildings and finances from State 
governments and others, and donations from businessmen. 

Following are some of the important works of the Council of 
Industrial and Scientific Research :— 

It helps ill the formation of industrial research associations. 

It encourages fundamental and applied research in the univer¬ 
sities and other research institutions through grants-in-aid. 

Biological Research Committee has been set up by the Council 
for research in biology. 
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Radio Research Committee of the Council is functioning as the 
National Committee in India for the International Scientific Radio 
Union, 

Vigyan Mundirs^The main objectives of the Vigyan Mandirs 
are to educate the villagers on the potentialities of the methods 
of science in their day-to-day life. Eacn Vigyan Mandir is equipped 
with a laboratory and manned by suitably trained and qualified per¬ 
sonnel for undertaking analysis of soil, water, food, etc. There is 
also a small reading loom, a scientific museum and a rural science 
club attached to each Vigyan Mandir. Each centre is provided with 
a film projector and a slide projector for showing scientific film or 
film strips on agriculture, public health and popular science, etc. 
They also possess a small library containing simple literature and 
pamphlets with the matters connected with the villege life. A small 
science museiin has also been established in each of them. 

Sci<}i1ific l^iwhcatwns —Dissemination of scientific informa¬ 
tion is one of the important functions of the Council of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Rescaich. An important development in the field 
of scientific research is the publication of Wealth of India as the 
dictionary of economic products and industrial resources of India. A 
comprehensive National Register of Scientific and Technical Per¬ 
sonnel has been compiled by the Council. Information concerning 
over 22,000 technicians and scientists has already been published 
in this book. 

The Council also brings out a monthly publication Journal of 
Scientific and Industrial Research from 1942, The journal publishes 
research papers, reviews, scientific and technical articles, etc. The 
Council also publishes Vigyan Pragati in Hindi. 

An Indian Science News-letter containing current news on scien¬ 
tific and technical w'ork in India is issued fortnightly. 

Fundb have been provided for the translation into English of 
Bharatya Jyotish Shastra by the late Shankar Balkrishna Dixit, 
which is a source box of ancient and mediaeval Indian astronomy. 

The publications relating to the activities of the 23 research 
committees under the Council of Scientific & Agricultural Research 
are brought out from time to time in the form of reports, mono¬ 
graphs and bulletins. 

National Laboratories —The establishment of a chaiA of national 
laboratories ranks as one of the major achievements of India since 
Independence. These National Laboratories seek to supplement the 
work of other research institutions of the country. The descriptions 
of these laboratories are given here— 

National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi —^It has nine 
divisions dealing with weights and measures, applied mechanics, 
heat and power, optics, electricity, electronics, acoustics, anals^ical 
chemistry and industrial physics. It has special laboratories for the 
study of semiconductors, ultrasonics, luminescence, low tempera¬ 
tures, etc. One main line of research is the practical utilization of 
solar energy which a country like India has great prospects. It was 
opened on January 21, 1950. 

National Chemical Laboratory, Poona —It was opened on Jan. 
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3, 1950. Its functions are fundamental and applied research eover- 
ingr the whole field of chemistry. 

Natoinal Metallurgical Laboraioryt Jamshedpur —was opened 
on 26th November, 1950. It deals with fundamental and applied 
metallurfrical research. 

Central Fuel Research Institute^ Digwadih^ Dhanbad —^was 
opened on 26th Aujfust, 1950. The Institute conducts research 
and applied research on fuels—solid, liquid and gaseous. Physical 
and chemical surveys of Indian coals are conducted through six coal 
survey stations under the Institute. 

» Certtral Gla^s and Ceramic Research Institute^ Calcutta — 
was opened on 25th August, 1950. The Institute conducts research 
.on different aspects of glass and ceramics, pottery, porcelain, re¬ 
fractories and enamels; development of processes for glass and 
ceramic articles ; standardisation of raw materials used in ceramic 
industry. 

Central Road Research InstitutCy New Delhi —^was opened 
on July 16, 1952. It conducts rcseaich on road materials, testing of 
road materials and road surfaces. 

Central Food Technological Research InslihitCf Mysore City 
—^It was opened on 21st October, 1950. The Institute studies the 
storage, conservation and ptoccssing of food*?tuffs, refrigeration, new 
sources of food materials, and the production of food concentration, 
vitamins and dietetic products. An important branch of the insti¬ 
tute’s work is the economics of food production, also technical propa¬ 
ganda and information. 

Central Drug Research Institute^ *Chattar Manzil* Luck¬ 
now —^was opened on February 1, 1951. This Research Insti¬ 

tute has been set up with five main divisions with chemistry, botany, 
pharmacology, biochemistry and microbiology and clinical science. 
The Institute is conducting researchs on drugs which have been used 
by indigenous systems of medicine for hundreds of years. Medicinal 
plants and herbs are also being tested. The Institute will also work 
on synthetic drugs and anti-biotics. 

Central Leather Research Institute^ Madras —^was opened 
on January 16, 1953. Hides and skins constitute an important item 
in Indian export trade. To provide proper facilities for research, a 
fullfiedged Central Leather Research Institute has been set op in 
Madras. Its various sections will deal with leather testing, chemis¬ 
try, bacteriology, microscopy and physics. The Institute will have 
a model tannery, a pilot plant and a workshop. Work here is devo¬ 
ted to the improvement and modernization of the leather industry in 
this country. 

Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute^ Karaikudi 
(Madras) —^was opened on January 15, 1963. Several ‘key’ chemical 
mdustries depend on electro-chemical processes. In fact, some 
chemicals cannot be manufactured economically by other means. 
This Central Research Institute will thus help in the development of 
the chemical industry. The Institute will have two main divisions— 
electrolytic and electrothermic. The main object is to foster new 
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chemical industries, to expand the existing ones and also to improve 
their efficiency. 

Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee —was opened 
on April 13, 1953. The institute deals with four principal groups of 
problems, namely (i) building material, (ii) methods of constiuction, 
(ill) performance of buildings and (iv) survey and information. 

Central Saif Reseraeh Institute, Bhavnagar —^was opened 
on the 10th April, 1954 It carries investigation for production of 
pure salts, reduction cost of production, economic utilization of by¬ 
products of salt manufacture. 

CenUal Electronic Engineering Institute, PHani, Rajasthan 
—was opened in Rajasthan in 1964. The object of the Insti¬ 
tute IS to undertake reseaich and de\elopment on all aspects of elec¬ 
tronic engineering Special attention is devoted to the utilization of 
indigenous raw materials for the manufactuie of components, the 
de\elopment and use of electionic ciicuits for industry, the build¬ 
ing of standard electronic instruments for test puiposes, the elec¬ 
tronic tools for medical piofessiun, such as electro-cardiographs. It 
will also conduct investigations on radio techniques for civilian uses 
and on the application of electronotics in metalluigy. 

National Botanical Gaidens, Lucknow —It has been estab¬ 
lished fur the culloction, intioduction and large scale cultivation of 
economic and medicinal plants of industrial importance. It also main¬ 
tains a herbarium of economic plants. 

Liaison between research and industry has been strengthened 
by the establishment of regional offices for industrial liasion at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

•Sponsored Reseaich —By the means of grants-in-aid, scientists in 
other research laboratories and universities are enabled to pursue 
fundamental and applied research and develop their own special fields. 

Pilot Plants —are being" established in the national laboratories 
for actual production, such as coke oven plant at the Central Fuel Re¬ 
search Institute and a pilot low-shaft furnace at the National Metha- 
lurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur. 

Engineering Research—With a view to initiating and co-ordina¬ 
ting research on different engineering subjects, the Board of Engi* 
neenng Rt search was inaugurated in 1050. The Board, is assisted 
by five export committees— (1) Civil Engineering Committee, (2) 
Mechanicai Engineering Committee, (3) Electrical and Radio Engi- 
neenng Committee, (4) Hydraulics Committee and (6) Aeronautical 
Engineenng Committee 

Medical Research—Medical Research is conducted chiefly under 
the auspices of the Indian Council of Medical Research, New DelhL 
This Council also grants research fellowships. There is a Scientific 
Advisory Board whicji deals with technical questions, etc. Indian 
Researih Fund Asftocmtwn was brought into being with the object 
of sponsoring research in subjects relating to medicine and public 
health Among the specialised institutes catering to research and 
public health, the following may be mentioned 

(1) Central Research Institute. Kasauli; (2) School of Tropical 
Medicine, (Calcutta; (3) Haffkine Institute, j^mbay; (4) King Ins- 
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titute, Guindy, Madras; (6) AU-India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta ; (6) Malaria Institute, Delhi; (7) Nutrition 
Research Institute, Coonoor; (8) Pasteur Institutes at Easauli, 
Shillong and Coonoor; (9) Central Leprosy Research Institute, 

Madras; (10) Indian Cancer Research Centre, Bombay; (11) Drug 
Research Institute, Srinagar; (12) Central Drug Research Labora¬ 
tory, Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research—^It had its beginning in 1929 with the 
starting of iTidian Council of Agricultural Research, The primary 
function of the Council is to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul¬ 
tural and animal husb'indry duration and research and its applica¬ 
tion through institutions belonging to Central and State Governments, 
the universities and otlier institution-^. 

The following are the main agricultural Institutes of India— 
(1) Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun; (2) Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, Delhi; (3) Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Mukteswar and Izatnagar; (4) Indian Dairy Research Institute, 
Bwgalore ; (5) Sugar Research Institute, Coimbatore; (6) (Central 
Rice Research Station, Cuttack; (7) Cotton Technological Research 
Laboratory. Matunga, Bombay and its sub-station at Indore; (8) 
Central Jute Technological Research Laboratory, Calcutta; (9) Jute 
Agricultural Research Institute, Hooghly; (10) Indian Lac Research 
Institute, Ranchi; (11) Central Tobacco Research Institute, Raja- 
mundry; (12) Bidi Tobacco Research Station, Anand; (13) Central 
Inland Fisheries Re«!earch Station, Barrackpur; (14) (Central Marine 
Research Station, Fisheries, Mandapam ; (15) Deep-Sea Fishing Re¬ 
search Station, Bombay: (16) Central Coconut Research Station, 

Kayamkulain, Travancore ; (17) Central Potato Research Institute, 
Patna ; (18) Central Vegetable Breeding Station, Kulu, Punjab; (19) 
Fruit Research Institute, Sabour, Bhagalpur; (20) Sugarcane 

Research Station, Pooita; (21) Sugarcane Research Station, 

Shahjehanpur. 

Statistical Research—An important agency of the scientific 
research is the Indian Statistical Research Institute of Calcutta, ori¬ 
ginally founded as a small statistical laboratory. The Institute has 
developed into a big research centre with roughly 800 .scientific and 
auxiliary woikers. It maintains small branches and agencies in other 
cities and runs international courses in statistics for undergraduate 
and graduate students from south-east Asian countries. 

Central Statistical Organisation of the Government of India has 
carried out valuable national sample surveys of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, land holdings, crops, employment & unemployment and also 
research on national income statistics. 

National Research Development Corporation of India—^has been 
established in December 1953. The Corporation, will bridge the gap 
between leseaich and its development in the pioduction stage by 
financing practical trials of promising researches at existing factories 
or by installation of pilot or prototj^e plants. One of its main func¬ 
tions is to secure maximum utilization by industry of patents and in¬ 
ventions resulting from researches made by institutions and persons. 
Its scope covers inventions whether patentable or otherwise of 
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national laboratories, other State-sponsored research institutions, 
universities and private individuals also where public interest so 
demands. Private enterprise is not always ready to take the risk of 
utilising new techniques and processes invented in the National Labo* 
ratories and other research institutions. For evaluating the commer¬ 
cial feasibility of new inventions and processes, the Government of 
India has established this Research Corporation. The Corporation is 
c<»nstituted as a State-owned private company under the provisions 
of the Indian Companies Act. 

Central Board of Geophysics—This Board has been established as 
a co-ordinating body in Geophysics and as the National Committee 
in India for the international union of Gcodary and Geophysics and 
also to aiTange for tho training of personal m Geophysics. 

Scientific Liaison Office in liondon was set up in 1948 and is 
responsible for facilitating tho movemcni of Indian scientists within 
tlie commonwealth and for providing adequate facilities for them 
and their worh. It is also responsible for keeping abreast of the 
latest scieiitdic and technical development and making all infor¬ 
mal ion available to India as well as for facilitating exchange on 
icntific information and experimental material, as also for attend¬ 
ing scientific and technical conferences in the U.K, and Europe. 

National Atlas Oraganisafion—^was set up to compile the national 
atlas of India m Hindi and English and in other regional languages 
of India. The Hindi edition of the national atlas was published in 
October, 1967. The Atlas depicts, for the first time, through maps 
the socieo-economic picture of the country as influenced by enviio- 
mental factors. 

Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre—This centre 
provides documentation services to the national laboratories, scienti¬ 
fic institutions, universities and industrial concerns for (1) the 
receipt of all scientific periodicals, (2) for supply of photostats an<f 
translation of articles for research workers, (8) for preparation and 
maintenance of an index of all scientific journals received, (4) for 
answering questions on scientific problems, (5) for supplying to the 
other parts of the world information about scientific work done in 
India and neighbouring countries. This Centre is the national 
repositoi^ for reports of the scientific work carried out ii\ this coun¬ 
try and is located at the National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. 

Research Associations by Industries—^It is a very good sign that 
industries should organise research independently. So the Council 
is promoting research on a co-operative basis and research associa¬ 
tions are being set up—(1) The Silk and Art Silk Mills Association 
collected Rs. 35 lakhs to establish a research institute for Hie in- 
dustiy. (2) South Indian Textile Research Association was consti¬ 
tuted in 1961 to undertake co-operative research of the textile in¬ 
dustry in South India. (3) Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research 
Association is sustained by the co-operative effort of the industry 
and the Government of India. It carries on research and scientific 
work in connection with the textile and allied industries. (4) The mill 
owners of Bombay promoted the Bombay Textile Research Asso¬ 
ciation in 1964 with the object of establishing the Bombay Textile 
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Research Institute for conducting fundamental and applied research 
in textile technology and engineering. 

Nuclear & Atomic Researches—field of research in 
which India has made significant strides and ranks among 
the first half dozen nations is the nuclear science. The 
Atomic Research Commission was set up in August, 1948 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1948 for surveying the 
country for minerals in the release of atomic energy, to develop 
such minerals on an industral scale, to train the necessary scientific 
personnel and to foster fundamental research in nuclear science. A 
swimming pool reactor, designed and built by the personnel of the 
Atomic Energy Department at Trombay, went into operation on 
August 4, 1956. The reactor will produce isotopes for biological, 
medical and industrial research. An agreement has been signed with 
Canada under Colombo Plan for the construction of a bigh>power NRX 
reactor. This Canadian reactor is expected very shortly. A third re¬ 
actor is also under construction. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is handling projects for heavy water production 
in conjunction with fertilizers at Nangal and at other 
suitable places and and has carried out geophysical surveys and 
launched upon drilling, mining and extraction activities in regard to 
thorium and uranium. The Atomic Research Commission spends 
several lakhs of rupees every year to promote research. The Board 
of Research on Atomic Energy and the Cosmic Ray Committee assist 
the Commission in carrying out its educational and research pro¬ 
grammes at the Universities, the Tata Institute and other institutions. 

Department of Atomic Energy was created by the Government 
of India in 1964 under the direct control of the Prime Minister 
to look after the scientific aspect of the work. This Department is 
located in Bombay. 

An Atomic Energy Establishment has been set up at Trombay, 
Bombay. It is the chief centre for research and development in the 
field of atomic energy. The Establishment at Trombay consists of three 
main groups—^the Physics, the Chemistry and the Engineering groups 
in addition to the Biology, Medical and Health Divisions. The 
Metallurgy Division was set up in 1955 for the production of uranium 
and thorium metals, powder, alloys, etc., and on designing equipments. 

The Commission has been responsible for the setting up of the 
Indian Rare Earths (Private) Ltd.^ at Alwaye in Kerala. This enter¬ 
prise is owned jointly by the Governments of India and Kerala. The 
factory was set up at Always in 1958 for producing rare earth pro¬ 
ducts and trisodium phosphate out of monazite sands and the 
thorium cake. A pilot plant for the extraction of uranium 
ore from copper tailings of the Indian Copper Corporation has been 
set up at Ghat&ila. It is proposed to set up a pilot plant for the 
production of tintanium sponge metal from rutile and ilmenite sands 
available in India. 

Travancore Minerals (Private) Ltd.^ was set up in October 1966 
to take over the mineral sand industry of South India. 

Heavy water is an essential material for the comprehensive 
atomic energy programme. It has now been decided that one of the 
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new fertilizer factories which to be set up at Nangal in the Punjab^ 
should be closely associated with the production of heavy water. 

India has taken in earnest the nuclear research. The pioneer 
in the fields is the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research at Bombay, 
established in 1954. In addition to the training of students, it carries 
on fundamental research and advanced study in the held of nuclear 
physics and mathematics. Another research institute has been 
established in Calcutta known as Institute of Nuclear Physics. 

Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta, carries on research on fioristic 
and Geological Surveys. It collabrates with different universities in 
India and research centres on problems relating to flora in India. 
Systematic surveys of the floras of the country in underexplored and 
unexplored areas arc undertaken by this organisation. It also under¬ 
takes to reprint flora and other publications including the records of 
Botanical Survey of India. The Botanical Survey of India has now 
under it the following organisations—(1) office of the Chief Botanist 
Calcutta (2) Central National Herbarium at Indian Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta (3) Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Csd- 
cutta (4) Central Botanical Laboratory, Allahabad (5) Four Regional 
Circles, namely Eastern, Western, Northern and Southern Circles 
with headquarters at Shillong, Poona, Dehra Dun and Coimbatore. 

Zoological Survey of India, Calcutta conducts research in syste¬ 
matic Zoology, animal ecology, ‘Zoography and famistic surveys. 
Special researchs on locusts termites and high altitude insects are 
carried out. The preparation of a national zoogeographical atlas 
of India has been undertaken. Training facilities are provided to 
research scholars. 

Survey of India—is a specialised organisation which produces 
up-to-date maps of various kinds. It has its own printing presses 
at Dehra Dun and Calcutta where maps, both for civil administration 
and for defence services, are prepared. Officers of the Department 
are trained at the Survey Training School at Dehra Dun. In 1951, 
Survey Priorities Committee has drawn up programme of expansion, 
which has been approved by the Planning Commission. 

Anthropology in India—India was one of the earliest countries 
to start an ethnographical survey which it did in the year 1906 
during the time of Lord Curzon. But the work was prematurely 
closed' down. A Department of Anthropology was started in the 
Calcutta University in 1921. In 1945 a scheme for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of anthropological research was prepared by Dr. B. S. Guha 
and Dr. Seymour Sewell at the invitation of the Government of 
India and at the end of that year the nucleus of the Anthropologic^ 
Survey of India was formed. In 1946 the Survey was definitely 
established with a five-year programme. It is now located at the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Anthropology Department has well- 
equipped laboratories, both for physical and cultural research. 
Besides these, it has a big Ethnographical Museum and a well- 
stocked library of representative titles and research papers for 
reference. For convenience of work and due to the vastness of the 
country, the Anthropology Department has opened some sub-stations. 
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one in the Andamans, another at Shillong and another centre at 
Nagpur. 

The anthropological department of the Delhi University started 
functioning from August 1947. Lucknow University started the 
Department of Anthropology in 1950. During 1953 and 1954 several 
other universities of India, such as Saugar, Bihar, Baroda and 
Gauhati have introduced this subject in their curricula for teaching 
and research. 

Geological Sur\ey of India —This department was started 
in 1851. The function of the Geological Sur\ey of India is to con¬ 
tinue to prepare adequate geological maps for the whole country, 
explore mineral deposits, assess Ihcm on a regional scale, tender 
geological advice to important engineering projects, carry out geo¬ 
physical prospecting for mineral deposits, and undertake the study of 
ground-water resources and connected matters. It also trains 
new recruits and post-graduate university students in geology and 
conducts courses of lectures at Piesulency College, Calcutta and at 
Inditm School of Mines, Dhanhad It has also following sections— 
Geo-physical Section, Engineering Geology Section, Ground-water 
Section and a Ground-water Exploiation Section. 

Departmental Researches—Several Department*? of the Govem- 
^ment of India have their own leseaich centres or stations. Some of 
these are mentioned here— 

(1) Eleven research stations under Ihe Central Board of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power. 

(2) The Central Water, Powei and Irrigation Research Centre 
at Khadakvasla is the pioneer rescaich hydraulic station in India. 

(3) Directorate General of Civil Aviation has established a Re¬ 
search and Development Directorate. 

(4) Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun carries on research 
on timber. 

(5) All India Radio has a research unit at Delhi for radio 
researches. 

(6) Railway Board has a research centre at Lucknow with 
sub-stations at Lonavla and Chittaranjan to investigate problems 
referred to them by railway workshops and Central Standards Office 
(Railways). 

(7) Indian Standards Institution lays down standard specifica¬ 
tions for materials and products. 


INDIA’S ASSOCIATION WITH INTERNATIONAL SCIENTI¬ 
FIC UNIONS—India continues to be a member of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions and the following International Scien¬ 
tific Unions—(1) International Union of Geography (2) International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics (3) International Union of Astro¬ 
nomy (4) International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry (6) In¬ 
ternational ^ Union of Pure and Applied Physics (6) International 
Union of Biological Sciences (7) International Unmn of Crystallo¬ 
graphy (8) International Union of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
(9) International Union of History of Sciences (10) International 
Scientific Radio Union (11) International Mathematical Union (12) 
International Commission of Table of Constants (13) International 
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Federation of Documentation (14) International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. 

RESEARCH ORGANISATION-—India has a number of older 
scientific and research organisations originally established in connec- 
tiun with universities or by private donations, but now considerably 
enlarged and financed by grants from the Central or State Govern' 
merits. The earliest research society established in India is the RoytU 
Aaiaftc Soci( ty of Bengal in the year 1748. There are many learned 
Scientific Societies scattered throughout the country. These 
institutions try to further knowledge in their respective spheres. 
Indian Science Congress Associationt started in 1914, provides 
a common foium for the scientists of the country. Under its 
auspices, Indian and foreign scientists meet every year to discuss 
common problems and exchange ideas. National Institute of 
Sciences established in 1935 has been recognised by the Government 
as the premier scientific organisation engaged in co-ordination between 
scientific academies, societies, institutions and Government scientific 
departments and services. Other learned societies in various parts of 
India are—(1) Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 
Calcutta, (2) National Institute of Sciences of India, Delhi, (3) Indian 
Research Fund Association, (4) National Academy of lienees, 
Allahabad, (5) Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, (6) Mining 
and Geological Survey of India, (7) Mining and Metallurgical Society, 
(8) Indian Society of Social Sciences, (9) Entomological Society of 
Didia, (10) Horticultural Society of India, (11) Indian Dairy Asso¬ 
ciation, Bangalore, (12) Central Research Institute, Kasauli, (IS) 
Central Road Research Institute, Okhla, New Delhi, (14) Central 
Water and Power Station, Poona, (15) Drug Research Laboratory, 
Jammu, (16) Hydraulic Research Laboratories, Poona, (17) Indian 
Central Cotton Committee Technological Laboratory, Bombay, (18) 
Indian Tea Association Research Institute, Tookla, Assam, (19) Ionos¬ 
pheric Research Station, Haringhatta, Calcutta. (20) Oil Techno¬ 
logical Institute, Anantapur, Madras, (21) Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research Institute, Bombay, (22) Engineers’ Association of 
India, Calcutta, (23) Bose Institute, Calcutta carries on research 
in Physics, Chemistry, plant physiology, plant breeding, biology and 
zoology, (24) Birbal Sahani Institute of Palasco botany, Lucknow 
carries on research in the fossil flora of India, (25) Indiap Association 
For Cultivation Of Science, Calcutta conducts post-graduate research 
in fundamental and applied aspects of physics & chemistry, (26) Phy¬ 
sics Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad carries on research in atmos¬ 
pheric physics, cosmic rays and theoretical physics. 
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INDIAN MINERALS 


Position of the Indian Minerals—^India may be said to be quite 
rich in mineral wealth. Per reserves of coal, iron and metals require 
ed for ferro-alloys are quite impressiye. India’s present place in 
the world of mineral-proancing countries rests very largely on her 
position ns the second largest producer of manganese and of ilmenite, 
on her reserves and quality of mica and, to a lessir extent, on her 
reserves of magnetite and bauxite. 



The total reserve of coal in India down to the depth of 2,000 feet,, 
has been estimated at 66,000 million tons, while the reserve of 
Colpns coal at more than 2,000 million tons. India is endowed with 
very large deposits of iron ore and other raw materials to make her, 
one of the most important producers of iron and steel in the world. 
Only the good quality ores containing 60-65 per cent of . iron, louf 
sulphur and variable phosphorous have been examined and tha 
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reserves estimated at about 21,000 million tons. India has consider¬ 
able reserves of manganese ore of hijKh grade quality, which is cstl-. 
mated at 112 million tons. In petroieuin^ however, India's reserves 
are limited. The only proved oilfield is in Upper Assam which pro¬ 
duces about 7 per cent of India's oil requirements. Kesmives of 
chromite are estimated at more than 1,820,000 tons. India leads in 
the production of ilmenite, tha principal^ ote of titimium. The total 
reserves &ie estimated at about 250 millicm tons. There are large 
reserves of vanadium leaving titamferous irbn ores in Bihar and 
On&sa. Beserves of tungsten oies in Jodhpur and Bikaner are small. 
The only coppei none is in Singhbhum which satisfies l/8th of India's 
needs. India is solf-suificient in aluminium ore (bauxite). The total 
reserves as per estimate is about 250 million tons. India is deficient 
in lead, zinc, antimony, tin, platinum, selerum and tellurium. India's 
gold comes fi om Kol»r field in Mysore and Hutti mines in Hyderabad. 

India has adequate supply of structuial mateiials like limestone, 
clay, sand, g>psum. India’s position is also satisfactory regarding 
mica, grapnite, magnesite, kyanite and sillimanite needed for refrac- 
toiy and insulation puiposes. India’s restrves in mica, kyanite and 
sillimanite aie vtiy high. India pioduces 80 per cent of the world's 
supply of mica. Laigest deposits of kyanite and sillimanite are 
found in India. India has limited rcsouiccs in short fibre asbestos 
and high giadc giaplntc India is deficient in borates, iodine, potash, 
sulphur, nitiates and phosphat<-&. There is an excellent deposit of 
talc in India 

India's gcolo/istn and geophysicists have boon active and over 
last tew jeai a in mbei of impoitant discoveries have been made ; 
white sand suit iblc* for cement has been found in Madras, Fuller's 
Eaith in Hvdeiabad, pyiitc depo-iists in Bihar, calcite in Baurashtra, 
galena in Mysoio, non ote in Oii^'a and coil in Madhya Piadesh^ 
whnh aie among the many notable mincial deposits located. 

FOUR CATEGORIES OF INDIA’S MINERAL RESOURCES— 
The mineral resources of India can be divided into four categories— 
(1) minerals of which India’s exportable surplus can 
dominate world market, (2) mmeials of which the 
exportable^ surplus foims an impoitant factor, (3) minei^s 
In which it appears that the country is at present self-sustaining 
and (4) mmeials for which India has to depend largely or 
entirely on foreign imports. To the first category belong iron ore, 
titanium ore and mica, while the exportable surplus under the second 
h^d includes manganese ores, bauxite, magnesite, refractory 
minerals, natural abrasives, steatite, silica, gypsum, monumental 
granites, monazite, coumdum and cement materials. In the number 
of minerals including coal, aluminium ore, mineral pigrments, sodium 
salts and alkalies, raie earths, berylium, glass sand, nitrates, zircon 
and phosphates, the country is known to be self-sufficient. And 
lastly, the^ following are the minerals for which it has to depend 
ecfiely on imports ; copper, silver, nickel, petroleum, sulphur, lead, 
able, tin, flourides, mercury, tungsten, molybdenum, platinum, 
graphite, asphalt and potash. 
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MINES AND MINERALS CONSERVATION—With the achieve¬ 
ment of independence, Government of India felt the great need of sta¬ 
tutory rules for the conservation of mineral wealth and for the regula¬ 
tion and grant of mineral concessions. Thus the Mines and Minerals 
{Regulation and Devlopment) Act was passed in September, 1948. 
The Central Government assumed the responsibility to co-ordinate 
the policy of States for mineral development and the issue of leases. 
The Central Government is also following an active mineral policy 
to control mining and the consumption of minerals of fundamentiQ 
and strategic importance. 

The Industrial Policy Resolutions of the Government of India 
on April 6, 1948 and also of 1956 explicitly recognised minerals 
amongst the indu&tiies whose location must be governed by economic 
factors of all-India import or which require considerable investment 
or a high degree of technical skill and must consequently be the 
subject of Central regulation and control. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS—T/ic Ministry of Steel, 
Mines and Fuel of the Government of India has two Departments— 
Department of Iron and Steel and Department of Mines and Fuel. 
This Depaitment of Mines and Fuel has tho following offices and 
organisations—(1) Geological Survey of India (2) Indian Bureau of 
Mines (3) Oil and National Gas Commission (4) Office of the Coal 
Conti oiler (5) Coal Board (6) National Coal Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. (7) Neyvcli Lignite Corporation Ltd. 

The Department of Mines and Fuel is lesponsible for following 
subjects—(?) Mines and Minerals including the Indian Bureau of 
Mines, special mining projects and the Geological Survey of India (ii) 
Fuels, including coal, lignite, oil and natural gas including exploration, 
drilling, existing and future refineries, distribution and pricing. This 
Department has three major Divisions—Coal and Lignite Division, 
Mines Division and Oil Division. Apart from the work above men¬ 
tioned, this Department also deals with the administration of the 
Mines and MinCTals (Regulation and Development) Act, 1944. 

The following are the important organisations concerning mining 
in India— 

Geological Survey of India —^was established in 1951. It is res¬ 
ponsible for the preparation of the geological map of India which 
forms the basis for all geological work including the appraisal of the 
mineral resources of the country. It is headed by a Director with 
his headquarters at Calcutta. For the purposes of fixed work, 
the entire survey legion is divided into the following eight circles— 
Northern circle, western circle, central circle, Andhra circle, Bihar 
Circle, Orissa Circle, Eastern Circle and Southern Circle. 

Mineral Information Bureau has been set up in 1048 to give 
information and advice to industries. The main function of the 
Bureau is the dissemination in non-technical language of facts rela¬ 
ting to Indian minerals, fuels, iron ore, ferro-alloy minerals, light 
and base metal minerals, iprecious metals, gems, minerals for 
chemical industries, industrial clays, sands and miscellaneous 
minerals. 
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Indian Bureau of Minee was created in 1948 with headquarters in 
Delhi to function as a body of expert advisers to the Government 
of India on all matters relatingr to mineral development. The Bureau 
is today the chief national agency for discharging the various duties 
devolving on the Central Government under the Mines ^and Mineral 
(Regulation and Development) Act, 1948. Bureau of Mines will have 
to inspect mines to effect general improvements in mining methods, 
plan for the recovery of the largest possible quantity, to conserve 
mineral wealth, eliminate waste in mining, processing and utilization; 
use modem methods of prospecting to locate mineral deposits ; advise 
Central and Provincial Governments on questions relating to mineral 
concessions, royalty, rents, taxation, tariff and export policies ; provide 
analytical and testing facilities for producers of, and traders in 
minerals, etc. 

The Mines Conservation and Development rules came into 
effect on April 1, 1956 and since then the responsibility for the ins¬ 
pection of mines as well as the collection, processing, tabulation and 
interpretation of mineral statistics has fallen to the Bureau which 
collects quarterly statistics for nine important minerals covering 
about 2,000 mines and receives annual returns for other major 
minerals covering 880 mines. 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission was set up in April, 1956. The 
headquarter'^ of the Commission is at Dehra Dun. This Commission 
is responsible for the exploration, exploitation and refining of the 
country’s oil and natural gas resources. 

A Mineral Advisnrjf Board was set up during 1953 to advise the 
Government on all matters concerning the mineral industry. It ad¬ 
vises the Government on the export and impoit tariffs on minerals 
and mineral products. It reviews the production, internal distribution 
and^ consumption of minetals. So far as coal is concerned, the 
Ministiy has the following organisations—(1) Coal Controller, Cal¬ 
cutta (2) Coal Board. Calcutta (3) National Coal Development Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd., Ranchi (4) Neyveli Lignite Corpoiation Ltd., (5) Coal 
Council of India. 

MINING EDUCATION—Tfec Indian School of Mines and 
Applied Geology opened in 1926 at Dhanbad imparts high-grade tech¬ 
nical training in Mineral Engineering and Applied (Geology and offers 
a four-year diploma course in these subjects. Besides the two main 
subjects, the ciiruculum includes detailed instruction in allied and 
subsidiary subjects, such as electrical and mechanical engineering, 
chemistry, fuel technology, metallurgy and assaying, physics, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. At the end of four years, the 
successful students are awarded ihe Diploma of Associateship of the 
Indian School pf mines in mining, engineering or applied geology, as 
the case may be. The school has been thoroughly reorganised on 
the recommendations of the Reorganisation Committee. The new 
curriculum lays special emphasis on subjects like metallurgy, fuel 
technology, refractories and ceramics. A new Faculty of Mining 
and Applied Geology has been established at the Indian School of 
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Mines, Dhanbad, which will be linked to Bihar University and will be 
known as the National School of Mines. 

The Dhanbad School of Mines and Applied Geology has been 
reor^nised to turn out a larger number of technicians every year. 
Mining education is also imparted at the Banaras Hindu University 
which has a College of Mining mid Metallurgy, 

GOVERNMENT’S ROLE AND MINERAL POLICY—The Indus¬ 
trial Policy Resolutions of the Government of India published on April 
6, 1948 and in 1956 expheity recognised minerals amongst industries 
whose location mutt be governed by economic factors of all-India 
import or which require considcial'Ie investment or a high degree of 
technical skill and must consequently be the subject of central regu¬ 
lation and control. 

The Government's role in the future development of India’s 
mineral wealth was clearly laid dov ii when the second Five-Year Plan 
was begun in April, 1956 and fuluie mineral development will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the Slate m so far as it concerns atomid 
energy mineials, iron and steel, coal and lignite, mineial oils, mining 
of iron, manganese, chrome, gypsum, «>olphur, gidd, diamonds, copper, 
lead, tin, zinc, molybdenum and wolfiani. All other minerals, 
except minor minerals, almunium and othc^’ non-fcrious metal*? not 
included in the fii&t catcgoij, imII be viogiessively owned by tbe State. 

In September 1918, Indian Parliament passed the historic 
measure—Jl/wrs and Mmeinls {Rigylation and Dertlopmevt) Act, 
1948. The Act applies to all minerals, including oil. It extends 
to all States, mcludmg Gcntially-administcrcd areas. It gives powei^i 
to Central Government to frame lules for the regulation of the terms 
and conditions of piospe^'tlng licences and grant of leases, for the 
conservation and development of minerals, and for the modidcation 
of existing licences and leases on payment of compensation. The 
ownership of mines and minerals continued to vest in the States, and 
State Governments will continue to grant concession and collect 
royalties and lenis a*? hitherto. The Act empowers the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to undertake piospecting and mining operations on any land 
or in lespect of any mineial which is the property of tho State. 

DESCRIPTION OP MINERALS 

Codl—is the most valualile mineial product and India stands 
seventh in the woild. The bulk of Indian coal is concentrated in one 
enormous series of deposits known as **Gondawana system,* A littie 
over 98 p.c. of Indian coal is raised from Gondawana coal beds and 
about 2 p.c. from tertiary beds. This system stretches across 
Bengal, Bihsr, Oiis^a, Central India, Madhya Piadesh and Hyderabad. 
The tertiary beds ore found in Assam and Rajasthan. A little coal 
is produced in Andhra Pradesh. Bengal and Bihar coalfields 
are the sources of the best varieties of coal and it is also the only 
source of varieties of coal which can he used directly for metaUur- 
gical purposes. The coal found, broadly speaking, is of four types, 
peatr lignite, bitiminaus, and anthracite. The coal-fields of Bihar 
and West Bengal account for about nine-tenths of India's output. 
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Jharia and Raniganj are the principal coal-fields and from them 
about 70 p.c. of total output is obtained. There are important 
deposits of coal in Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Hyderabad. Tertiary coal and lignite deposits 
occur in Assam, Kashmir, Rajasthan, Madras ^and_ Kutch. A new 
coal field has been found in the Bangit Valley in Sikkim. 

The total reserve of coal in India down to the depth of 2,000 
feet has been estimated at 66,000 million tons, while the reserve of 
coaking coal, etc. at more than 2,000 million tons. 

India has now nearly 1,000 coal mines. The total output of coal 
at present is in the neighbourhood of 34 million tons. Of the total 
production Bihar accounts for 66 per cent., Bengal 28 per cent., M.P. 
6 per cent., Hyderabad 4 per cent., etc. 

A Fuel Eebearch InstitHte at Digwadih, near Jharia, has been 
started in 1040. The function of the Institute is to make survey of 
Indian coals and to carry out researches on processing with a "new 
to manufacturing metallurgical coke and investigation on low- 
temperuturc carbonisation and tar distillation for dyes, drugs, 
plastics, explosive and synthetic liquid fuels. 

Showing in Mtneft —Stowing is a piocess in mining operation, 
parlieulaily in coal mining, in which any of the void created.by the 
extraction of coal is filled with stowing material. The purpose of 
such operation is safely to the men working in the mine, which prei- 
vents prematuie collapse, surface subsidence, underground fires, 
cxpul[,ion of inliammable gas from open graves, which might result 
in an explosion. In 1941 Coal Mines Stowing Board was formed. It 
undertoolc to supress the lire both in Jhana and Raniganj coal-fields. 

Government of India have appointed a Coal Board to deal with 
all problems relating to coal from a comprehensive point of view. 
It has enforced the stowing, blending and washing of coking coal. 
Coal Board is aho taking steps to bring about mechanisation of in¬ 
dustry. Under the Coal Mines {Conservation and Safety) Act, 1962, 
the Central Government is empowered (1) to adopt measures for the 
safety of coal mines or for conserving coal, (2) to authorise the Coal 
Board to deal with problems of the industry, <3) to levy excise duty 
on coal and coke, (4) to frame rules for regrulating the industry. 

Manganese—India lanks second in the world in, the output of 
this mmeial. The tot^l estimated reserve of this mineral is 11.2 
crore ton'.. Its chief use is in the manufacture of steel. It is also 
extensively used in the chemical industiy and in the making of dry crfl 
batteries. About 10 crore tons are m Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 
The manganese mines of Madhya Piadesh contain some of the best 
known manganese oie deposits of the woild. Dcpo‘'its now being 
woiked are in Singhbhum (Bihar), Panchmahal (Bombay), Balaghat, 
Bhandara, Chhmdwara, Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh), Indore (Madhya 
Bharat), Visakhapatnam, Sundar (Madras), Shimoga (Mysore); 
Bonai, Keonjhar, Koraput, Patna State (Orissa) and Banswara 
(Rajasthan). Madhya Pradesh produces two-thirds of all-India pro¬ 
duction. Principal customers of manganese are United Kingdom, 
France, U.S.A., Noiway, Canada and Belgium. 
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Lignite—is a soft brown type of coal retaining the texture of 
wood from which it originated. From it are obtained a number of 
valuable products, among them being petroleum and diesel oils^ 
waxes and hydrocarbon gases. Lignite quarry is situated at Neiveli 
in South Arcot district. It is 24 miles from Cuddolore and about 
135 miles south-west of Madras. It is also available in Rajasthan, 
Saurashtra, Kutch and Kashmir. Lignite, though a member of the 
coal family, is different from commonly-used bituminous coal, in that 
it contains a relatively high proportion of moisture. In the S. Indian 
lignite, the proportion is computed at 30 p.c. to 35 p.c. The total 
estimated reserve of lignite in this area is 2,000 million tons. 

Gold—takes the third place in India, which is mined in the State 
of Mysore in Kolar, from where 95 per cent, of Indians output of gold 
comes. India’s production of gold is only about two per cent, of the 
total world production (excluding U.S.S.R.). The average grade of ore 
treated in Kolar is 6.83 cwt. gold per ton of ore. The only other wor¬ 
king mine, Hutti in Hyderabad produces small quantities of gold. 
Goldbearing veins arc also known to exist in Dharwar district of Bom¬ 
bay, Wynaad and Anantapur districts of Madras and at Lowa in the 
Manbhum district of Bihar. Alluvial gold is found widely distribu¬ 
ted in many parts of the country—Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Kashmir and West Bengal, 
but the only sources of gold of any type are at Kolar and Hutti. 

Kolar Gold Mines Acquisition Act, 1956 has been passed to na¬ 
tionalise the mines. The Act empowers the State Government of 
Mysore to acquire the companies, namely, Mysore Gold Mining Co., 
(KGF) Ltd., Champion Reef Gold Mines of India, Nandidrug Mines 
Ltd., and Kolar Mines Power Station Private Ltd. The gold mines 
have been taken over from 29th November, 1956. 

Mica—India enjoys three main mica belts, situated in Bihar, Rajas¬ 
than and Madras. Bihar has the biggest held, estimated to cover 
some 1,500 sq. miles ; Rajasthan’s mica is spread over 1,200 sq. miles 
and the Madras field is only half that area. The richest veins are 
those of Bihar; they yield a high grade muscovite ruby mica 
(said to be the best in the world) ; from Rajasthan comes ruby, green 
and other sorts of mica ; and Madras finds mostly the green and 
black stained varieties. New deposits are believed to have been located 
to Travancoro, Mysore and Orissa. Mica is an indispensible item 
in the manufacture of electrical appliance.s and in the construc¬ 
tion of motor cars, aeroplanes, radio-stores, flat-irons, window panes 
and many other products. Mica finds no market in India and pro¬ 
ducers must depend on foreign sale for their living. She supplies 
about 80 per cent of the world’s requirements of good quality mica. 
United States lakes nearly 60 to 70 per cent of the total mica 
exports from India, second biggest importer of Indian mica is the 
United Kingdom. Mica factories in India are regarded “as cottage 
industry" establishments, for they generally operate without the 
benefit of mechanical power and the mica is dressed and processed or 
'*4litoni-processed by hand. 

The main use of mica is for the electiical and technical in- 
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dustries. The next important use of mica is in the shape of micanite 
by electrical en^rineers, colliery companies, manufacturers of 
iron, steel and electrical apparatus. Waste and scrap mica is 
ground and used for wall-paper industry, manufacture of paints, 
rubber industry, etc. 

Petroleum—^is the last of five important minerals ^ of India. 
India contributes only 1.10 per cent, of the world’s production. India 
is produouig 0.40 million tons of petroleum mainly from Digboi oil 
fields against an annual consumption of 5 million tons. The rest of 
India’s oil need is mot by importing crude oil and refining it at the 
refineries recently started near Bombay. 

Realising the importance of mineral oil in India’s developing 
economy, the Government of India in the last Industrial Policy Reso¬ 
lution of April ;i0, 1966 have decided that the future developments of 
mineral oil will be the responsibility of the State. 

The following places are being explored for oil exploration— 
Jwalamulchi and neighbouring areas in the Punjab, Rajasthan, Ganga 
Valley, West Bengal and Orissa, Cambay, Kutch and some other areas 
in Madras, Andhra and Kerala. Recently oil field has been found in 
Naharkatia, Assam, where oil is being dug at 30,000 ft. below. 

The Government of India signed an agreement with the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. Ltd. for joint exploration for petrolium in West 
Bengal basin. In addition, departmental exploration for oil was 
initiated in 1955-56 in the Jalsalmer area of Rajasthan. Three oil 
refineries have been started in this country—two in Trombay Island. 
Bombay and one in Visakhapatnam. Another oil refinery is being 
started at Gauhati, Assam for which a rupee-company has been 
formed. 

The Government of India have set up a high power Oil and 
Natural Gaft Cowmifision to undertake exploration, exploitation and 
refining of mineral oil in the country. The Commission is located at 
Dehra Dun. 

Iron—India possesses some of the world’s largest reserves ^of 
iron ore, mainly hematites and magnetites with iron content ranging 
between 60 and 70 per cent. Extensive deposits of iron ore occur in 
several parts of India^ namely, Bihar, Orissa, Madhva Pradesh, 
Andhra and Mysore. Few, even amongst the greatest production 
countries of the world, can claim a higher percentage. The iron ores 
of India can be conveniently divided into three groups, namely, 
hematite ores, magnetite ores and laterite ores and iron-stone shales. 
Large deposits of hematite ores are known in Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Bombay. Magnetite ores occur in 
Madras, Mysore, Bihar, Orissa and Himachal Pradesh. Extensive 
reserves of laterite ores and iron-shales are present in West Bengal, 
but these are not used at present. India’s iron ore reserves are 
estimated to be of the order of 2,100 crore tons and the major part of 
it is of high grade. The ambition of the Indian Government is 
to push up production of iron from 4.G million tons today to 12.6 
million tons per year by the end of the Second Plan Period (1956-61); 
of this about 6 million tons of the iron ore will be required for the 
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three Government-sponsored steel works in Rourkela, Bhilai and 
Durgapur. 

Salt—With a coast line of about 3,500 miles, inland sources in 
Rajasthan and Little Rann of Kutch and the rock salt mines in Mandi, 
India has possiblities of attaining a high position among the salt-pro^ 
ducing countries of the world. India now claims to be self-sufficient 
‘in all qualities of salt, with the exception of rock variety. Salt is 
produced by solar evaporation on almost all the coasts of India, but 
particularly on the south-w-est and near Bombay. The principal salt 
producing areas are located in Saurashtra, Madras, Bombay, Rajas¬ 
than, Kutch, Travancoie-Cochm and Orissa. The only one source of 
rock salt is at Mandi m Himachal Piadesh which pioduccs annually 
one lakh maunds of cuidc rock salt. Besides the existing model 
farm and Salt Rct.vuch Station at Wadala in Bombay, Central 
Salt Research Instil ute was establiscd in 1954 at Bhavnagar in 
Saurasthra. The pimcipal ceiilies of salt manufacture are as 
follows—(1) Marivt »Soif Woiks —(a) Saurashtra and Kutch (Bhav¬ 
nagar, JarfTrabad J<'«nnicai, Lavanpur, Poibondar, Bharai and 
Kandla), (b) Bombay (Dliarasaim, Bhoyandar, Bhandup, Uran and 
iMithapur), (c) Madias (Nanpada. Pennuguduru, Madras, Guddalore, 
Adirampatnam and Tuticoim), (d) Oiissa (Puri, Huma, Gokhurkuda 
and Suniadi), (e) West Bor gal (Contai), (f) Travancore-Coebin— 
along the coast: (2) Salt Mnu ~ Salt mines in Mandi (Himachal 
Pradesh); (3) hilmd Soincet —(a) Rajasthan (Sanibhai, Didwana 
and Pachbadia), (b) Bombay & Sauiashtra (Kharaghoda and Kuda) 
and Rann of Kiilch. 

Chromite—is mainly ic^ed as an alloy and icfractory. It comes 
mainly from Bihar, and Mysore. 

Ilmenife—One of the most striking features of India's mineral 
industry is the rapid rise in the production of ilmcnite. India has 
now become the world's leading producer of this metal. It is the 
whitest of all substances and will replace lead moie and more in the 
manufacture of white pigment. The mineral occurs along the beach- 
sands of the eastern and w’e<^tern coasts of India. The total reserves 
are estimated at about 3,500 lakh tons. 

Monazitc—is available on the bcach-sands of Kerala State 
and also on the beach-^ands on the Cr/romondal Coast, exi«:ting in the 
form of beach-sands in association vith ilmenite and is perhaps the 
largest and the richest in thorium in the world and also contains a 
small quantity of uianium. In older to conse’ve supplies for atomic 
energy development, exports are now prohibited under sec. 3 of the 
Atomic Energy Act XXTX of 1948. A factory for processing over 
1,500 Ions a year of monazite beach-sands has been recently set up 
by the Government of India at Always (Keiala). 

Orches—are well-known as mineral earth pigments. Occur- 
ances are faiily widespiead in India ; chief producing areas being 
Madhya Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh and Saurashtra. The entire 
* production is retained for internal consumption. 

Saltpetre—occurs as natural efflorescence in extensive areas 
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in Bihar, U.P. and East Punjab. Crude saltpetre is used ai 
manure, while refined saltpetre is consumed in the^ manufacture ef 
fire works, blasting-powder, soap and matches and in glass, ceramic 
and tanning industries. 

Zirron —The Travaneore beaches constitute one of the princi¬ 
pal sources of zirconia in the world. Zircon yields zirconia, a high 
grade refractory and also an alloy material. 

Zinc—Zawar mines in Jodhpur are the only important source of 
zinc ore in India, which are being worked to produce enough to meet 
much of her needs in the near future. India's resources are, however, 
poor. 

Ber>I—is found in small quantities in certain rocks which con- 
iain generally mica mines. India has been a largo producer of beryl, 
chiefly from Rajasthan, Madras, Kashmir and Bihar. 

Chromite—India has only moderate resources of chronite ore. 
It is both an alloy and a refractory. India's known reserves of chro¬ 
mite are approximately more than 1,320,000 tons. The more im¬ 
portant deposits are distributed as follows—Singhbhum & Bhagalpur 
IRibar), Ratnagiri (Bombay), Salem and Kistna (Madras),-Mysore, 
Hassan, Kadur and Chitaldrug (Mysore), Keonjhar (Orssia), Ladakh 
(Kashmir). The deposits arc being worked at present in Singbhum, 
Keonjhar, Kistna, Mysore and Hassan districts. 

Magnesite—is valuable to cement, glass, paper, rubber, cos¬ 
metics refractories and aircraft industries. India’s magnesite deposits 
are in the States of Bihar (Singhbhum), Ka<»hmir, Madras (Salem), 
Mysore, Rajasthan and Uttai Pradesh, Almora. By far the largest 
and the best magnesite deposits in India occur in the Salem district 
of Madras. 

Bauxite—Indian bauxite reserves are estimated to be of the 
order of 250 million metre tons and are mainly found in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Madras, Bombay and Kashmir. India 
storted mining bauxite in 1908. It is largely used as filtering mate¬ 
rial in petroleum refineries and for the manufacture of alum. 

Cement—The ingredients of cement are all available in abun¬ 
dance in India. The principal cement producing centres are Por- 
bandar in Kathiawar, Katni in M. P., Lakheri in Rajasthan, Jabal¬ 
pur in M.P., Guntur in Madras, etc. 

Kyanite—Perhaps the largest deposits of Kyanite in the 
world aie found in India, which is the mo'st important of the minerals 
used in the refractory and ceramic industries. Good workable 
deposits of kyanite occur in Scraikella and Kharswan in Singhbhum 
district, Bihar. Smaller deposits are also known to occur in the 
Majnirbhanj district of Orissa, in the Nellore district of Madras and 
in the Hassan district of Mysore. The Lapsa Bum deposit of 
Kharswan (Bihar) is the largest of its kind in the world and is‘th« 
principal centre of production. 

Feldspar—^Workable occurances of feldspar are located iw th|f^ 
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States of Ajmer, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar, M. P., Madras, Mysore, 
Rajasthan and Vindhya Pradesh. The entire output is utilized in the 
country mainly in the ceramic industry. 

Copper—The princii)iil copper deposits of India, in order of im¬ 
portance, are in the Singhbhum district of Bihar, at Khetri and, 
Singhana in Jaipur, at Daribo and Kho in Alwar (Rajasthan), at 
Bhotang and Dikchu in Sikkim and in the Guntur, Kumool and Nellore 
districts of Andhra. The only deposits now being worked are those of 
Singhbhum. Here the mine is worked by Indian Copper Corporation. 
The Company at present mines at Mosaboni and B^ia and works 
at Moubhandar and is the only copper smelter in India. About 
870,000 tons of copper ores are being mined annually in Singhbhum, 
Bihar, but the production meets only 3/8th of India’s needs. 

Limestone—^used ])nncipally for the manufacture of cement 
and for constructional purposes and also as a flax in melting of iron 
and lead ores—is found in Rhotasgarh in Sahabad district of Bihar, at 
Katni in M.P., in Bundi, Jodhpur, Sirohi in Rajasthan, in Rewah and 
Mahiar State of Madhya Bharat. 

Tungsten—Tungsten ores are found in .Jodhpur and Bikaner, 
but the reserves of this ore are small, caculated to be able to supply 
local needs of ferro-timgsten alloy industry. 

Bentonite—^is a valuable clay similar in its properties to 
Fuller’s Earth. It occurs in limited quantities in Rajasthan, Bihar 
ftnd Kashmir. 


Gypsum—The main gypsum deposits in the country are located 
5n Rajasthan, mostly in Jodhpur and Bikaner divisions and the 
total deposits upto the depth of 30 ft. or so are reported to be 
about 120 million tons. Of these total reserves, about 40 million tons 
are found in the Jodhpur division and about 80 million tons in the 
Bikaner division. The best known and probably the most valuable 
deposits are at .lamsar, about 20 miles north of Bikaner city. Other 
important deposits are located in Saura&htra in the area of Ran, 
Bhatia and Virpur and Kutch. Next come the gypsum deposits 
in Trichinopoly distiict in Madras State. The major quantities 
of gypsum are being used in the foitilizer and cement industries. 
Gypsum is also used, to some extent, for the manufacture of 
plaster boards, salphuric acid, heat-resisting boards, soil reclama¬ 
tion, etc. There are other industrial uses to which gypsum can be 
put. Among these are the paint and paper industries. It can also 
be used as a polishing material for tinplate and plate glass, and as 
an inert base in agricultural insecticides. 


Sulphur—There aie no knowTi deposits of elemental sulphur 
In India. Reports of occurrences in Assam and Ladakh (Kashmir) 
MMuire geological investigation. Assam coal is said to have a high 
sulphur content. It was reported recently that the Fuel Research 
Institute at Digwadih has found Rewa coal also rich in sulphur. 

Steatite—is also known as soap-stone, pot-stone, talc and in 
rdered from as ‘french chalk.’ It is one of the most variously 
industrial minerals. It is available in Rajasthan and Madras. 




INDIAN MINERALS ^ 

Vanadium—There are large reserves of vanadium bearing 
titaniferouB iron ores in Singhbnum and Mayurbhanj. 

Sillimanite—is a mineral of rare occurrence, which is used in 
the manufacture of furnace lining in the iron and steel and glass and 
ceramic industry. It is almost a monopoly of India. Deposits of 
sillimanite are known to occur in Assam, Madhya Pradesh and Rewa. 
The world’s largest concentration of sillimanite occurs in the Khasi 
hills. Its minimum reserves have been estimated at 250,000 tons. 

Clays—India has abundant sources of clays which are dis¬ 
tributed in almost every state of the country. Besides the deposits 
of China clay, those of fire clay and other clays are also widespread. 
Deposits of China clay occur and are worked in Bihar, Assam, Bom¬ 
bay, Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore and Travancore. The Travancore 
deposits are most important. The cotton textile industry is the 
principal user of China clay in India. The entire production of clays 
in India is used for internal consumption in the manufacture of 
pottery, building bricks, cement, soap and for colour washing. 

Pyrites—The deposits of pyrites from which sulphur could be 
obtained exist at Amjor (Bihar), Wynaad (Madras), Ingladhal 
(Mysore) and Tara Devi (Simla Hills). But no detailed estimates 
are available of the quantities of pyrites in the deposits. 

Corundum—In addition to the working mines in Hassan and 
Mysore districts (Mysore) and Rewa (Vindhya Pradesh), (Corundum 
deposits are also known to occur in Khasi Hills (Assam) and South 
Kanara and Salem districts of Madras. The mineral is chiefly used 
as an abrasive. 

Fulle^’^ Eorth—is chiefly obtained from Bikaner and Jodh¬ 
pur in Rajasthan and a little is also obtained in M. P. Entire 
production is used for internal consumption. 

Graphite—occurs in small quantities in various parts of India, 
namely, Ajmer, Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa 
and Travancore. During recent years deposits have been worked in 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Orissa only. The quantity produced 
falls short of the total requirements by about 25 p.c. which is met 
by^ imports. The mineral is mainly used in foundry, pencil and 
paint industry in India. . 

Antimony—There are small deposits of antimony in Lahalul 
(Kangra district. East Punjab) and at Shagor in Chitral State. The 
production is confined to one plant—Star Metal Refinery, Bombay. 

Calcitc—Calcite deposits are found in Saurashtra. They are 
also found in Nawanagar, Porbandar, Junagarh and Amereli. The 
most important of the deposits are found in Amereli. It is used for 
the manufacture of calcium carbide, bleaching powder, as aflux in 
metallurgical operations, for making glaze in pottery or for making 
industrial lime. 

Lead—Lead deposits now being exploited in India, are located at 
Zawar in Udaipur and at the Banjavi mines in Jaipur. These are 
now under lease to the Metal Corporation of India. 

Titanium—The most important deposits of titanium minerals 
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worked in India lie in Travancore on the south-west coast in five 
stretches along the coast—Nindakara (north of (^uilon). Axijengo- 
Varkala (south of Quilon), Kovilam (south of Trivandrum), Muttam* 
pudur (near Golachel) and Gape Gomorin-Liparum (on the eastern 
coast of Tinnevelly district). Recently titanium has attained per¬ 
haps the highest importance as strategic material, because the metal 
and its alloys have been found to have better qualities than the 
strongest steels and yet are lighter in weight than those steels. 

Apatite—Only a Mnall output of apatite is obtained from 
'Singhbhum in Bihar and Trichinopoly in Madras. The entire pro- 
.duction of the countiy is used for manures, which is estimated to 
;^1)Sleet only 6 per cent of the country's requirements of phosphatie 
'manures, the balance being imported. 

Asbestos—^India ha-, a limited resources of asbestos, mainly 
in Andhra, Bihar, Mys(»re and Rajasthan. Of the two chief varieties 
found in India, the clif-ynolite asbestos which is the flexible variety 
amenable to spinnint^ r.nd hence more valuable, is found in Guddapah 
(Andhra), while other deposits yield the tremolite type which is less 
flexible. India is deficient in this mineral. 

Barytes—The niinorul is used mainly in the paint and petro¬ 
leum industry in India. Deposits of barytes occur in Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Anantapuv and Cudda^iah districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Precious Slones—Actual diamond mines are in Paniia in 
Vindhya Pradesh over an area of 750 sq. miles. Geologically, 
the rock formation j'escmbles that of Kimberly, South Afj-Jea, and 
Russian cxpei*ts who visited the mining area recently leported that 
a daily output of 1,805 carats could be expected when the mines 
are fully mechanised. Sapphirat of a very clear blue colour are 
obtained in Kashmir at an altitude of 14,000 ft. Gamct$ of a rich 
deep purplish red are found in Barwar District in Kishengarh State 
and the adjoining tracks of Jaipur State. Emeralds are chiefly 
obtained from Udaipur (Rajasthan) and from Ajmer. 
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UNITED NATIONS 

ORIGIN—The necessity for forming a United Nations Orga¬ 
nization was first dibcussed at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington D. C., 
August 21—Oct, 7, 1944. It was finally put to concrete shape by 
the delegates of 60 Allied Nations assembled at San Francisco from 
April 25 to June 26, 1945 where representatives of 60 nations signed 
the United Nations Charter. The U. N. ofhcially came into exis¬ 
tence on October 24, 1945. 

PURPOSES OF U. N.—Four purposes of the U, N. are—(1) 
to maintain international peace and security, (2) to develop friendly 
^lations among nations, (3) to co-opeiate mlcmationally in solving 
intexmtional economic, social, cultuial and humamtaiian problems 
and in promoting respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and <4; to be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
attaining these common ends. 

FINANCE—^The United Nations is financed by the contribu¬ 
tions from member States. Member States contribute to the expen- 

S at of the budget and Working Capital Fund on a scale determined 
ly the General Assembly eaili year on the recommendation of Its 
Committee on Contributions. 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGES—The official languages of the U. N. 
are Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish. Its working 
languages are English and French. Spanish is also the working 
language of the General Assembly. 

MEMBERSHIP —Membership of the United Nations is open to all 
peace-loving nations which accept the obligations of the U.N, Charter 
and, in the judgement of the Organisation, are able and willing to carry 
out these obligations. The original members of tlie United Nations 
are those countiies which signed the Declaration of the United Nations 
on Jan, 1, 1942 or took part in the San Francisco Conference and 
signed and ratified the Chartei. Other countries can he admitted by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation by the Security 
Council. 


Afganistan. 

Albania. 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bolivia. 

^ Brazil. 
Bulgaria. 
Bur^. 


Members Of The United Nations 


Byelorussian SSR. 
Cambodia. 

Canada. 

Ceylon. 

Chile. 

China. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Colombia. 

Costa Rica. 


Dominician Republic. 
Denmark. 

Equador. 

Egypt. 

El Salvador. 

Ethiopia. 

Finland. 

France. 

Ghana. 

Greece. 
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Guatemala. 

Luxemburg. 

Saudi Arabia. 

Haiti. 

Malaya. 

Spain. 

Honduras. 

Mexico. 

Sudan. 

Hungary. 

Morocco. 

Sweden. 

Iceland. 

Nepal. 

Syria. 

India. 

Netherlands. 

Ihailund. 

Indonesia. 

New Zealand. 

1 unisia. 

Iran. 

Nicaragua. 

Turkey. 

Iraq. 

Norway. 

Ukrainian SSR. 

Ireland. 

Pakistan. 

Union of South Africa. 

Israel. 

Panama. 

USSR. 

Italy. 

Paiaguay. 

United Kingdom. 

Jordan. 

Port ugal. 

United States. 

Laos. 

Philippines. 

Uruguay. 

I^banon. 

Poland. 

Venezuela. 

Liharia. 

I’cru. 

Yemen. 

Lib> a. 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia. 

Guiana. 


tTMFTEU NATIONS’ FLAG—The flag is li^ht blue in colour and 
emblazoned in white in its. centre is the United Nations' symbolt » 
poiai map of the world embraced by twin olive branches. 

IIEADGUAirrERS AND OFFICES—New York, U.S.A. The 
European ofiice ol ihe U.N. i, in Geneva. From 1954 U.N. Informa¬ 
tion Centres haie been e.stalilished at Atliens, Bogota, Buenos Aires, 
Belgrade, Cairo, Coj>enha£'en, Geneva, Karachi, London, Mexico city, 
Moinovia, Moscow, New Delhi, I'aris, Prague, Kio do Janeiro, 
Shanghai, Sydney, Teheian and Wa-^hnigton. 

ORGANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Principal oigans of the United Nations are—(1) General 
Asst mbly \ (2) Stcunty Council ; (3) Economic and Social Council I 
(4) Trusteeship Conned ; (5) International Court of Justice ; (6) 
Secretariat, 

i. GENERAL ASSEIMBLY—consists of all members of the 
United Nations, each with one vote but none with veto power. The 
General Assembly meets once a year in September. It jnay also hold 
special sessions. Voting on important questions is by a two-thirds 
majoiity. On other questions it is by a simple majority. The work 
of the General A.ssembly is divided between Six Main Committees. 

Fust Committee —Political and Security (including the regulation 
of armaments). 

Special Pohiieal Committee, 

Second Committee —Economic and Financial. 

Third Conimiiiee —Social, Humanitarian and Cultural. 

Fourth Committee —Trusteeship including non-self-governing 
territories. 

Fifth Committee —Administrative and Budgetary. 

Sixth Committee——IjegBl, 

Standing Committees — 

The General Assembly is assisted by two Standing Committees, 

17 
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Advisor}'' Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and Committee on Contributions 

The \ssembly has also established four standing bodies to assist 
in its work— 

Four Stavdwg Bodtei ,— 

Board of Auditois 

Investments Coramitt'^e 

U. N Staff Pension Committee 

International Ciimmission 

2. SECURITY rOUNCILf—his eleven members, five of which 
(United States, Biitain, France, Rusbia and Nationalist China) are 
permanent. Six non pcimanent members aic elected by the General 
Assembly. The Stcuiily Council is so orjranistd as to be able to 
function contiiiuou'sly with ea''h of its members represented at all 
times at the scat of the Organi‘=’ation A negative vote by any 
permanent member is a veto 

The Sccuiity Coumil his “piimaiy responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and sccui liy ” 

Subsidiary Organs oi tiil Sfcurity Coumil- 

(i) MILITARY STAFF ( Oil/M/T/Tr-consist- of the Chiefs 
of Staff of fi e peimaneiit mimbeis or then icpiesentatnes, which 
assists the Security Council on such questions as the ( oun^il’s military 
requirements foi the maintenance of peace, the strategic direction 
of armed forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments 
and possible disarmaments 

(ii) DISARMAMENT COMMISSION—vran established by the 
General Assembly under the Secui ty Council, has the same member¬ 
ship as the Council plus Canida when not a membci of the Council. 

3 rCONOMK' \ND SOCIAL COUNCIL-is composed of 18 
non-permanent mcmheis solving 3 year term This Council is respon¬ 
sible for the economic A soci il activities of the United Nations 

The Council woiks tnrough Commissions and ( ommittce —(1) 
Transport and Commumeutmn^ Commih<iion , (2) Stati*^*ical Commis 
ston ; (3) Population Comnu'^<iion (4) Social Commistiov (6) Com- 
tntssion on Human Rights , (6) Commissiow on tho status of women , 
(7) Commission on Naicthc Diugs , (8) Commission on I nt* matronal 
Convmodity Tiude 

Three Rigional Economic Commissions have also been established 
—Economic Commission for Euiope, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East and Economic Commission for Latin America 

4 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—Trusteeship Council is composed 
of 14 members- se\en membeis, Au'=?tralia, Belgium France, Italy, 
New Zcaltnd, United Kingdom and United States which administer 
trust territories , China and USSR, other permanent members of 
the Securitv Council, which do not administer trust territories, and five 
other member® elected by the General Assembly serving 3-year term. 

Trusteeship temitorus —(1) New Guinea (Australia), (2) Ru- 
anda-Urundi (Belgium), (3) C’ameroons and Togoland (France), 
( 4 ) Western Samoa (New Zealand), (5) Cameroons, &. Tanga¬ 
nyika (United Kingdom), Nauru (Australia), (6) Somaliland 
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iltaiy), (7) the Territory of the Pacific Islands composed of the 
former Japanese-mandated islands of Marshalls, Marianas (with the 
exception of Guam) and Carolines is a strategic Trust Territory ad¬ 
ministered by the United States of America. 

6. INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE—It is the prin- 
cipal judicial body of the United Nations. It is a Court of Law and 
deals with legal questions only, not with political disputes. All 
countries which are parties to the Statute of tlm Court can refer to 
it any case they wish. In addition, Security (council may refer a 
legal dispute to the Court and all organs of the U.N. can ask the 
Court for an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

The Court consists of fifteen Judges elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, voting independently. The 
Judges are chosen on the basis of their qualifications, not on the b^is 
of their nationality. Care is taken, however, to see that the principal 
legal systems of the world arc represented in the Court. No two 
judges can be nationals of the same State. 

The seat of the International Court of Justice is at the Hague, 
the Netherlands. 

6. SECRETARIAT—is composed of the Secretary-General who 
is the chief adminijtiative officer of the Organisation and an inler- 
national staff appointed by him under regulation established by the 
General Assembly. The Secretary-General is appointed for a term 
of five years. 

SPECIALISED AGENC IES 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION—I.L.O. was 
established lu 1919 as an autonomous institution associated with 
the League of Nations. It is a tripartite organisation, in which Gov¬ 
ernment, employees and workers are directly repiesented. It seeks 
through internal lonal action to improve labour conditions, raise living 
standaids, and promote economic and social stability. In 1946 U. N. 
and I. Ij. O. concluded an agreement under which I. L. O. was recog¬ 
nised as a specialised body of U. N. 

l.L.O.'s machinery consists of (1) A General Conference 
which is I.L.O.’s highest authority. It is the policy-making autho¬ 
rity of the organisation. It meets annually and * is composed 
of national delegations comprising two Government delegates and one 
delegate each representing management and labour. The chief func¬ 
tion of the Conference is to formulate intmational social standards 
in the form of conventions. (2) Governing body is composed of 40 
members ; 20 representing Governments, ten representing manage¬ 
ment and ten representing labour. Governing Body supervises the 
work of the International Labour Office and the Organisations, various 
Committees and Commissions. (3) International Labour Offiee is the 
secretariat of the I.L.O. Head Office : Geneva, Switzerland. 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION OP THE UNI¬ 
TED NATIONS (PAO.)—^The chief aims of FA.O. are (1) to help 
nations raise the standard of living, (2) to improve nutrition of the 
peoples of all countries, (3) to increase the efficiency of farming. 
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foreatiT and Osheries, (4) to better the condition of rural people and, 
tiirough all these means, to widen the opportunity of all people for 
productive work, F.A.O. was founded on October 16, 1946. Head- 
quarters: Viale delle Terme Di Caiacalla, Rome, Italy. 

UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CUL¬ 
TURAL ORGANISAJION (UNESCO)—“The purpose of the orga¬ 
nisation “is to contiibute to peace and security by promoting colla¬ 
boration among the nations thiough education, science and culture 
in ordei to further umveisal lespect for justice, for rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms, which are 
affirmed foi the peoples of the woild without distinction of lace, sex, 
language oi religion by the Chaitei of the United Nations,” It was 
established on 4th Nov., 194G O/irici . Unesco House, 19, Avenue 
Kleber, Pans 16, Fiaiice. 

INTEJ^NATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANISATION 
(ICAO)—^is designed to solve the pioblem of international civil 
aviation and establishment of international standards and regulations 
for civil aviation. It encouiages the use of safety measures, uniform 
regulations for operation, and simpler procedures at international 
borders. It promotes the use of new technical methods and equip¬ 
ment. It was established on 4th April, 1947. Headquarters: 
International Aviation Building, Montieal, Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMEN T (BANK)—was established on Dec 27, 1945 when 
28 nations signed Articles of Agreement drawn up at Bietton Woods 
Conference in July 1944. The purpose of the Bank is to assist in 
reconstruction and development of teintones of membeis by facili¬ 
tating the investment of capital for productive purposes ; to promote 
private foreign investment, to promote the balanced growth of 
Internationa] tiade. Headquarters. 1818 H. St. N ViT., Washington 
25 DC. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (FUND)—wa<» estab¬ 
lished on Dec 27, 1945 when Ailicles of Agreement diawn up at 
Bretton Woods Confeience in July 1944 came into foice The pur¬ 
pose of the Fund is to pioniote international monetaiy co operation 
and expansion of inleinational tiade , to promote exchange stability, 
to assist in the establishment of multilateral system of payments in 
respect of cuirent transaction between members. Headquarters ; 
1818 H. Street, Washington 25, D.C 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION (I F.C.)—The 
Corporation came into foice on July 20, 1956. Though affiliated with 
the International Bank, it is a separate legal entity and its funds 
are entirely sopaiato fiom those of the Bank. Its objective is to 
further economic de\elopmtnt by encouraging the growth of pro¬ 
ductive private enterpiise in its member countries, particularly in the 
less-developed areas. Headquarttrs : 1818H. Street NW, Washing¬ 
ton D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY (LA.E.A.)— 
Statute for I.A.E.A. approved on October 26, 1956 at a confer- 
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ence held at U. N. Headquarters, New York came into force 
on July 29, 1957. Agency’s working relationship with the United 
Nations has been determine at the first general conference of I.A.E.A. 
at Vienna in 1967. The purpose of the Agency is to promote the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and to ensure the assistance provided 
by it or at its request or under its supervision or control is not used 
in such a way as to further any military purpose. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION (WHO)—The constitution 
of the WHO defines health as a “state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or in¬ 
firmity.” It seta down as the objective of this Organisation “the 
attainment of all peoples of the highest possible level of health,” Its 
services aie of two kinds—ad\n‘>oiy and technical. It came into 
being on April 7, 1948 Hcadquaiters : Palais de Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

UNIVERSAL POSTVL UNION (UPU)—Its purpose is to 
alle\iate the uncertainty, confu«!ion and excessive cost of interna¬ 
tional po<?tal communications by uniting its member-countries in a 
single postal temlorj for the recipiocal exchange of mail. Its aim 
is to in'-me the organisation and improvement of postal services 
throughout the world through international collaboration. 

Thus oveiy member agrees to transni't the mail of all other 
members hy the be«.t means used for its own mail. 

It wa '5 established in 1874 by Universal Postal Convention of 
Berne. Switzoiland. TTfadqnarfen/, Beine, Switzerland. 

INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION (ITU)— 
Its 7 )uipotcs are to set up international regulations for telegraph, 
telephone and ladio services to further their development and extend 
their utilization by the public at the lowest possible rates. 

It was establi'-hcd on Jan., 1934 by the International Telecommu¬ 
nication Convention adopted by the Madrid Conference on Dec, 9, 
1932 which amalgamated the International Telegraph Union (founded 
1865) and the group of countries signatory or adherent to the vari¬ 
ous radio telegraph conventions beginning with that of Berlin (1906). 

Hfadquarters . Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANISATION .(WMO)—This 
organisation as stated in the preamble to its convention, is establish¬ 
ed with a view to co-ordinating, standardising and improving world 
meteorological activities and to encouraging an efficient exchange of 
meteorological information between countries in the aid of human 
activities 

The WMO came into existence on March 23 1950. 

Headquarters : 14 Avenue de la Paix, Geneva, Switzerland. 

INTER-GOVERNMENTAL MARITIME CONSULTIVE ORGA¬ 
NISATION (IMCO)—This organisation will come into existence 
when 21 nations, of which seven must each have a total tonnage of at 
least one million gross tons of shipping, have become parties to con¬ 
vention drawn up by N. Maritime Conference are Geneva, 1948. The 
purposes of the Organization are to promote colllaboration among 
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Governments in technical problems of international shipping and 
to encoyrage removal of discriminatory treatment by grovemments 
and unfair restrictive actions by shipping concerns. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANISATION (ITO) : 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade {GATT )—Although estab¬ 
lishment of ITO and the bringing into operation of the Havana 
Chazter, oil which it was to be based, have not taken place, one 
of the main objectives of that Charter has been embodied in an inter¬ 
national commeicial tieaty, known as General Agreement on Tariff 
and Trade (GATT) : Provision has been made for a peimanent 
Organisation for Trade Co-opcration (OTC) to administer GATT and 
to come into being when it has been accepted by countiies which ac* 
count for high proportion of woild trade. 

U. N. information Centre m India—U. N. Information Centre, 
Theatre Communications Building, Connaught Place, Queen's Way, 
New Delhi 1. Area Covered —Buima, Ceylon, India. 


INDIAN PORTS 

INDIAN PORTS—With a coast line of 3,500 miles, India possesses 
only six important poits, or one to eveiy 60 millions of it"? inhabitants. 
The major poits of India are Bombay, Cochin, Visakhapalnam, 
Madras, Calcutta and Kandla. Bombay, Cochin and Visakhapatnam 
provide natural harbouis Madras has an artificial one, bare pro¬ 
tected from weather particulaily duiing Octobei and November when 
cyclones prevail. Calcutta lies at the head of a 120-mile-long turbu¬ 
lent river which has a vtido range of tides to which deep-drafted 
ships have to suit themselves. A sixth, Kandla in Cutch, has been 
recently developed. Kandla will serve the vast hinteiland of the 
Punjab, the north, western and central India more economically 
than Bombay. Technically major poit is one which is capable of 
taking oceangoing steamers with a repistered tonnage of 4,000 
or more and berth them alonp harbour and they must cany on a 
minimum lequisite trade of 6,000,000 tons per annum. The ports 
of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are administeied by statutoiy pqrt 
authorities, subject to the overall control of the Ccntial Government, 
The ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla are administered by 
the Central Government itself. The Port Trusts and Porta Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1951 ensures uniformity in poit administration, brings 
greater measures of central control and effects decentralisation of 
authority in the day-to-day administration of major ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madias. Minor ports aie under control of the maritime 
State Governments. The following important points are to be noted— 

i l) 30 per cent of all trade passes through the five of the major porta ; 
2) 75 per cent of the traffic of the major ports falls to the share of 
laJicutta and Bombay. (3) At Calcutta and Visakhapatnam, the 
larger share of the traffic consists of exports, while at Madras, Cochin 
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and Bombay imports predominate. The total capacity for handling 
cargo of these major ports is 260 lakh tons per annum. 

MAJOR AND MINOR PORTS—Apart from six major Ports, the 
number of ports notified as open for traffic on the whole coast under 
Indian Ports Act, 1908 are 226 and the number of working Ports, 
ports through which some traffic, however small, has passed through, 
are only 150, which are as follows—Orissa 9 declared open, 3 used; 
Madras 54 and 30 ; Travancore-Cochin 9 and 6 ; Bombay 87 and 80 ; 
Saurashlra CO and 29; Kutch 7 and 7. At present all ports which are 
directly under the Central Government are called major ports and all 
other ports which are under the direct administrative control of State 
Governments arc classified as minor ports. The Port (Technical) 
CommiUeo distinguished a major port as one capable of taking in 
ocean-going stearners with a giosa registered tonnage of 4,000 or 
more. Tlierc is tuther sub-classification of ports as “minor.” The 
ports which handle or have handled in the port 100,000 tons or more 
of cargo per year or are otherwise important, are classed as inter¬ 
mediate polls. Other ports with an annual cargo tonnage below 
100,000 tons and not less than 1,500 tons or which have an importance 
for any reason (such as passenger amenities, customs or naval 
requirements, etc.,) may be classified as minor ports. These ports are 
the rc'-ponsihilily of the State Governments. All the remain¬ 
ing poits may be classed a.s sub-ports or petty ports. This 
cla&'^incation gives the following distribution :—ports declared open 
227 ; intermediate ports 18 ; minor ports 67 ; sub-ports 142. 

Administrative Set-up- The administration of major ports is 
under the Ministry of Transport and Communication.s : Under the 
Indian Constitution, the administration of “major ports” is the res- 
ponribility of the Central Government. The major ports, so far 
dociaTod, are Calcutta, Bombay, Madias, Cochin, Kanada and 
Vi.suKhapatnam. The major ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
ETC administered by the Ports Trusts constituted under the respective 
Ports Trusts Acts. The ports of Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kanada 
are at pre.sent administered directly by the Department of Transport 
through an Administrative OflTicer in the case of Cochin and Visakha- 
patnnm and a Development Commissioner in the case of Kanada. 
The Port Trusts and Ports Amendment Act passed in 1051 brings 
about uniformity in port administration and ensures greater Central 
control and supei’vision in the matters of policy. The National 
Harbour Board was constituted in 1960 consisting of the representa¬ 
tives of the Government of India and major port authorities to advise 
government on the general policy relating to the development of 
ports, specially the minor ones. 

National Harbour Board—The Government of India announced 
the formation of a National Harbour Board in 1960, to con¬ 
sider and advise the Government on important problems relating to 
the administration and development of ports and harbours in the 
country. The Board is, for the present, composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the ministries concerned of the Government of India. State 
Governments and of the major port authorities and has as its 
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chairman the Minister for Transport and Railways. There are 
18 members on the Board. The National Harbour Board cons¬ 
titutes the principal forum for discus^iingr common problem lelatinff 
to ports in their specialised aspects, such as the need for technical 
personnel and equipment, the pooling of technical knowledge, the 
method of control and administration, laws relating to ports and 
their financial position, etc. The Boaid also pays due legard to 
the effects of changes in port policy generally in industry, trade and 
railways. 

Lifththouses—Prioi to independence, the management of a subs¬ 
tantial portion of the Lighthouses was vested in the then pro¬ 
vincial governments and Poit Tiiuts ; the Now Constitution made 
the Lighthouses an exclusively central subject. The Lighthouses 
Department is nviw functioning as an indi pendent unit under the ad- 
ministiative contiol of the Tran‘-poit Muiistiy. There aie 1,714 
Lighthouses m India consisting of shore lights, light-vessels, hury- 
light<!, beacons, etc. 

The total estimated co^t of the fust and second Fne-Yeai Plans 
of the Lighthouses Depaitmcnt amounts + > about Rs. 18 cioies. 

Five-Year Plans—In the Fivt Ye^^ Plans, provision was 
made foi Rs. 750 lakhs to modemi«^i .snd jioMde udibtional facilities 
to major poits and to improve selected minor ports The plan fur¬ 
ther piovided for the constiuetion of i mvv maior itoit at Kandla. 
But the fiist Five-Year Plan has oiilv been paitiallv cairied out The 
broad aim in the Second Plan is lo complete the sc hemes started 
in the First Plan and to furthei modernise the dorks so as t^o piovide 
for new needs aiising fiom the economic and industrial development 
of the country. 


DESCRIPTION OF PORTS 

1. Kandla—^With the loss of Karachi after partition, there is no 
big port along 1,000 mile-long coast line between Bombay and 
Karachi to serve vast hinterland. So in 1048 the Government of 
India accepted the recommendation of the West Coast Maior Port 
Development Committee that Kandla in the Gulf of Kutch where 
Kandla creek forms a good natural deepwater harbour, should be 
developed as a maior port to serve central and north west India and 
to relieve the pressure on Bombay. The geographical position of 
Kandla is best suited to replace Karachi in its service to hinterland. 
Delhi is f»56 miles from Kandla as against 781 miles from Karachi. 
The Kandla port project is under the immediate control of a high-power 
organisation under a development commissioner. There will be four 
cargo berths for ships upto 600 feet in length, nassenger berths for 
coastal traffic between Bombay and Karachi and for ferry services 
acrossthe gulf, a basin for country craft and lighters, an oil berth 
for tankers upto 32,600 tons (d. w.) and a small concrete floating 
dock. 

To open the hinterland, a metre-gauge railway line was com¬ 
peted in 1952 upto Deesa in the north of Bombay State on the 
Western Railway, about 174 miles distant. The foundation stone of 
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the harbour woi ks was laid by the Prime Minister of India on Jan. Id, 
1962. The hinterland for the new port will be Gujaiut, Rajasthan, 
Ajmer, Delhi, Punjab, West Uttar Pradesh. Township of Gandhi- 
dham intended for resettlement of displaced persons fiom West 
Pakistan is being built alongside the new port. 

Bombay.—Situated almost mudway on the West coast of 
India, Bombay is the only natural deep-water harbour on this side of 
the country. Possessing almost all the natural facilities for ship¬ 
ping, it is one of the safest and most spacious of the great 
seaports of the world, providing secure and ample shelter for ships 
throughout the year. Almost one-half of the foreign trade of India 
passes through Bombay Port. The affairs of the port are under the 
supe*-vision and control of the Bombay Port Trust, consisting of a 
Chairman ajipointed by Government and twenty-one member.s elected 
and nominated. The harbour, which is one of the safest and the most 
spacious in the world, covers 70 square miles and provides secure and 
ample sheUei for shipping at all seasons of the year, being 14 miles 
long, 4 to 6 miles wide with a general depth varying from 22 to 
40 feet. There are three main docks and a number of open wharves 
for countiy ciafts. Besides the enclosed docks, there are situated 
along the harbour a number of ‘Bunders* or open wharves and basins 
wheio the traffic carried by coasting and country crafts and “overside” 
cargo from the docks and stream is handled. Seed®, hides and skin, 
cotion, oil cakes, piecegoods, food grains, turmeric, ores, tobacco are 
chief exports. 

The harbour is about 12 miles long, 4 to C miles wide with a 
riinimura of .10 feet at low winter in the ci’tri.nce fajnvav. Trans¬ 
oceanic passenger traffic is mostly dealt with at the Ballard Piet. 
Coa'stal and haihour passenger traffic is dealt at New Ferry Wharf. 

The Bombay Pint Tiust i® administered by a Chairman appoint¬ 
ed by the Gov eminent and a Board of Trustees, 10 of whom are nomi¬ 
nated by the Government. The entire administration is subject to 
the provisions of the Bombay Port Trust Act, 1879. 

Madras—The third largest port of India situated on the cast- 
coast of India, has a vast hinterland lying in the States of 
Madras, Andhra, and Kerala. It is controlled by a statutory 
body, the Madras Port Trust. It was an open roadstead with 
surf-beaten coast line, but the present harbour has iJeen formed by 
two concrete walls projecting into the sea so as to enclose a space of 
about 200 acres with an entrance which gives a depth of 37 feet at 
high-water and 34 feet at low-water. The port can take vessels with 
30* draft at all times. It is an artificial port developed by man's 
ingenuity. It handles over two million tons annually. Being an 
artificial harbour, the problem of silting is ever present, and constant 
dredging is required. It has at present nine alongside berths, besides 
several mooring berths, and the Buckingham Canal links it with a 
rich tobacco-growing region. It is well-served with rail and road 
communications, has a modern airport, and the Buckingham Canal 
which links the city with the tobacco-growing areas, brings large 
tonnages for export down to the city. 

The port’s greatest enemy is the sand menace. During south- 
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w<i8t monsoon period, iin6 sand carried alonK with the wind settles 
down. Hundreds and thousands of tons of sand thus settle down every 
..year in and outside the Madras Harbour and all this sand has to be 
^t rid off, if Madras is not one day to cease to be a port. There 
is constant dredgrinfiT going: on in the harbour. The Madras Port 
Trust is carrying on an unceasing and continuing fight against this 
enemy. 

Chief imports are oil, coal, foodgrains, metals, timber, textiles, 
chemical manures, machinery, steel, hardware, etc. 

Chief exports are hides and skins, edible oils, textiles, ores, 
tobacco, etc. 

Calcutta—is the largest terminal port in south Asia. It com¬ 
mands the largest and the richest hinterland. It not only handles 
the import and export trade of West Bengal, Assam and Bihar, 
but most of the exports of U.r., Orissa and even Madhya 
Pradesh are sent thiough Calcutta poit. The port handles annually 
about 10 million tons of cargo, which is more than half the sea-house 
trade of the Union of India. The Chief exports are coal, tea, gunnies, 
bone and bone-meal, skins, hamp, iron and steel manufactures, lac, oil 
other than petroleum, scrap ones, pig iron, hides, mica. The 
principal imports aie salt, food-grams and flour, machinery, petro¬ 
leum, iron and steel, metals other than iron and steel, lubricat¬ 
ing oil, cement, rubber, chemical products, soda ash, sugar, timber, 
tobacco, paint, varnish, etc. It is situated on the Hooghly river 90 
miles from the Bay of Bengal and is t he clearing centre for the whole 
of the trade, both inward and outward of North-eastern India, where it 
forms the terminal of railway, load and inland waterways system and 
for ocean-going and coastwise-shipping. Being a terminal of east 
India's railway, load and inland waterways system, it has a hinter¬ 
land in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and U.P. pos«^eesing the important jute, 
tea, steel and coal industries. Ships of 15,000 tons can enter the 
port where there is a jetty and mooring accommodation. A maxi¬ 
mum draught of .10 feet is available at certain times of the year. 
There are moorings in the stream available for GO ocean-going 
vessels ; 30 vessels can be accommodated at Kidderpore Docks ; and 
14 at King George’s Dock. Calcutta .suffers from the inevitable dis¬ 
advantages due to its location several miles inland, or the bank of 
the estuarine ITooghly, which is subjected to strong tides and bores 
from the sea to a distance of 160 miles upstream. Calcutta's ship¬ 
ping is at the mercy of the tides. The ship«i can enter and clear only 
at a fixed hour corresponding with the tides. The pilotage on the 
Hooghly, one of the most difficult waterways in the world, was under 
the direct administrative control of the Government of India till 
May 16, 1948 when it was handed over to the Calcutta Port Commis¬ 
sioners for administrative reasons. There is an excellent pilot 
service and wireless stations keep in touch with all the vessels in 
the river and the Bay. 

Cochin—This port's commercial and naval importance has been 
greatly developed within recent years. 680 miles south of Bombay 
and 200 miles north of Cape Comorin and in the centre of Kerala, 
a region recently endowed by nature and known os the Garden of 
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India, lies this port, the finest natural harbour in the East. BeMnd.^ 
an oi>eningr from the sea which is about 400 yards wide, there is an ’ 
area of 120 sq. miles of sheltered backwater, a calm harbourage all 
the year round within a vast expanse of lagoons. Even in the worsi^ 
monsoon weather, vessels can he comfortably in the harbour and carry 
on landing and shipping operations. The system of backwaters run* 
ning parallel with the coast affords cheap transport and excellent 
waterways connecting several places of importance in the Cochin and 
Travan^ore States. The port of Cochin serves most of the Malabar 
and Travancore-Cochin aiea and is an important nerve centre of com¬ 
merce and trade. Jt lies on the diiect route to Australia and the 
Far East fiom Europe. Its hintezland is rich in natural produce, 
such as pepper, cardamoms, tea, coffee, rubber, timber, etc. Other 
products of the aiea aie Mangalore tiles, coir and coir products and 
lemon grass oil. The port, which includes the Willingdon Island, is 
situated in an aiea famous for its system of backwaters and inland 
waleiways. llie entianee channel to the harbour gives access to 
about 120 square miles of navigable bad waters. 

Cothm poit is diiectly admini'^terod by the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port of the GovcinmenL of India through the Administrative Officer, 
assistid by an Advisory Committee. 

The range of exports now covers coir yam, fibre and mats and 
mattings, all state produce, ca.shew-kernels, cashew-shell liquid, 
spices, Icmonpiass oil, maiotli oil, raw earth concentrates, cotton, 
handloom piecegoods, cotton sewing thicad, crude drugs, soap, 
hydrogenated oil and glycei inc. Imports cover a wide field including 
coal, chemicals, giains. bind ware, paper, petroleum and petroleum 
products, copia and metals. 

Visakl.apafnam—is a great ore-exporting port and is the only 
landlocked and pioti*(t<d poit in India and is .situated .about midway 
between CalcuHa and Macluis. The nort is controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of Inch» (MinistTv of Railway*-), Railway Board thiough the 
Geneial Manager, Smith Eastern Railway, who is the Conservator of 
the Bolt. Owing to a hill-iangc boldering the sea, harbour remains 
concealed fiom the vessels plying on the ocean outside. This fact 
added much to its stiategic importance. In October 1933, the port 
was oprned to ocean going ships. The pilncipal aiticles of export 
from the port arc manganese ore, bunker coal, tobapeo, myrobalan, 
and oilseeds. Exports are much larger than imports since the port 
does not serve any large consuming area, while two-thirds of thd 
exports IS made up of manganese ore, most of which comes from 
Madhya Pradesh. 

It is now the centre of ship-building industry in India where 
Scindia Steamship Company fiist established ship-building yards, 
which is now being owned by the Government and the Com* 
pany. Foreign imports are directly received from foreign ports. 

It is a natural harbour. The ship-yard can build ocean-going vessels 
with a maximum length of B50 ft. and a maximum carrying capacity 
of 12,000 tons cargo. 

Tuticorin—This port is open all the year round and has next 
to Madras and Cochin the largest trade in ^ southern India. Tha 
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harbour is so shallow that steamers anchor about 6 miles frbm the 
shore and continuous dredging is necessary to keep the channel open 
^ between the sea and roadstead. A Port Trust was formed in 1924. 
There is a considerable trade with Ceylon in rice, pulses, onions, 
chillies and livestock. 

Sanrashtra Ports—For purposes of administration, all the ports 
in Saurashtra have been divided into five giciips, each under a port 
l^cer with headquarters at the most important port in the group. 
The five groups arc— 

Bhavvagar with its sub-ports of Talaja, Mahuva, Port Albert 
yietor, Bherai, and Jafrnhad, 

Bedi with its sub-poits of Silka, Salnga, Jodia and Pindharat 
Navalakhi. 

Veraval with its sub-ports of Manyrol. Navahavdar, Siwar, Shil 
and Rajpara. 

The five main ports of Bhavnavar. Bedi, NavalaVhi, Vernval and 
Porbandar and soveial smaller port'' «)f Snuaslitia aie served bv a 
metre-gauge railway line. In all, SaMia‘'htia h.is, at present, five 
intermediate ports and nine minor poit«- of the total IS inter mediate 
and 07 minor ports in the Indian ITuion. 

Okha—is an western Indian port situated in a detached portion 
of Baroda. It lies in a strategi*’ position at the e\trome noith-east 
point of the Kathiawar peninsula, leadily acoessihlo to all steamers 
tiding along that coast. The noii; is availaiilo even to laiee ships 
at all states of tides and at all seasons of the year. This port from 
the marine point of view, is easily the finest of the smaller ports 
of India, Dee]j water is available for a larger niimlier of ships to be 
•at anchor, unaflected by the strongest spring tides or S. W. monsoon. 

Surat—situated 14 miles from the sea with which it is connected 
by a river, is navigable only by small country crafts. Surat was one 
of the earliest and most important of the East India Company's 
factories. But the trade of Surat has considerably declined due to 
the rise of Bombay port. 

Mangalore—is a tidal port served chiefly by backvmter commu¬ 
nication with hinterland. The backwater of Mangalore is 3J miles 
long and 2,000 ft. wide. The hinterland of Mangalore consists of 
South Canara, Coorg, and the Malnad districts of Mysore State. 
Mangalore is the north-western terminus of Southern Railway. The 
chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea, cashew kernels, coffee, 
sandalwood from Mysore, rice, salt fish, dried fruits, fish manures. 
Mangalore i-s the favourite port on the coast for the Laccadive and 
Amindive Islanders who bring their coir and other coconut produce 
for sale. 

Calicut—is some 42 miles from Tellicherry and 90 miles from 
Cochin. The port is practically closed during the south-west mon¬ 
soon from the end of May until the latter half of August. The 
principal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, ginger, 
rubber, groundnut, raw cotton and fish manure. 

Alleppey—is the premier port and commercial centre in 
Travaneore and is situated about 35 miles south of Cochin. A canrf 
connects the port with the interior backwaters. It possesses a road- 
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stead affording safe anchorage during the greater part of the year. 
The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, carda* 
moms, ginger and pepper. 

Quilon—^is the Coilum of Marco Polo. It is connected with 
Alleppy by backwater. The chief industries are cotton spinning and 
tile manufacture. Vessels anchor about i mile from the shore and 
a railway siding runs up to the landing place. f. 

Dhanushkadi—is the terminus of Southern Railway on the S-E. 
extremity of the Island of Kameswaram at the junction of Palk 
Strait with the Gulf of Mannar and connected with Talaimannar in 
Ceylon, 21 miles distant by a daily turbine steamer service. 

Negapatam—is the chief port in the Tanjore District, about 13 
miles south of Karikal. Numerous sailings trade between this 
port and Ceylon. 

Cocanada—is situated on the Cocanada Bay just north of the 
Godavari river, some eighty miles south of Visakhapatnam and 270 
miles north of Madras. In spite of several disabilities, it ranks fourth 
in imp(w-tance among the ]>orts of Madras State. Principal 
shipments are raw cotton, groundnuts, castor seeds, rice. Imports 
consist of kerosine, metals, etc. 

Karikal—was a French settlement covering an area of 63 square 
miles and a sea-board of 12 miles and is almost surrounded by Tan¬ 
jore distnct. The chief trallic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fireworks 
and kerosene oil. 

Pondicherry—is now an important port of India and is situated 
on the Coioinandel Coast, 104 miles south of Madras. The roadstead 
possesses a good anchorage. Pondicherry is the centre of the export 
trade in groundnuts. 

Bhatkal—is ideally situated to meet the needs of Mysore. A 
number of imporiant industries are located in this area which is 
known as Nalnad area. 

Malpe—is situated midway between the ports of Goa and Cochin, 
and is the largest fishing centre of the west coast of India. There is a 
large tract ul waste land nearby suitable lor establishing naval and 
shipbuilding yards. A long chain of islands known as Mary’s Isles, 
li miles in length running parallel to the coast, can sefve as a sea¬ 
wall. The port has a natural harbour, free of rocks, sand-drifts and 
dangeious currents and is protected by nature against storms. 

Vessels of 100 tens belonging to or registered in India i 

Steamers i& 


0 

Motor yeasels 

tong 

Sailing vessels 

tons 

1954 

.. 060 

662.623 

115 

16.234 

1955 

.. 375 

610,683 

103 

14,629 

1950 

.. 393 

638.193 

ISO 

20.428 
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Exports and Imports from Three Main Ports 

(000 tons) 

Calcutta Bombay Madras 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1962-53 3,819 

6,354 

4,6‘)6 

1,943 

1,869 

836 

1963-54 2,723 

5,336 

4,775 

1,951 

1,641 

495 

1954-55 3,240 

4,573 

5,630 

1,954 

1,716 

485 

1955-66 3,409 

4,622 

6,707 

3,509 

1,833 

628 

1966-67 .. 4,353 

4,516 

8,J19 

3 740 

2,033 

632 

Shipping at 

Five Principal Ports of India 1953-54 
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INDIAN PRESS 

BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN PRESS—^The Indian journalism had 
its first begmninjf when James Augustus Hickey started his Bengal 
Gazette on Jan. 29, 1780 at Serampore near Calcutta. The first jour¬ 
nals publisned in this countiy weie started in Bengal. At that time, 
newspapers were staitcd mostly for the benefit of the British in India. 
Hickey’s venture was followed by a number of others in quick succe¬ 
ssion. The most significant of these was the John Bull m the East 
in 1821, which was subsequently changed into the Englishman, 

The development of the Indian Press, i.e., National Press, was 
conditioned by the political stimulus that gave rise to it but it has 
been one long history of trials and tribulations. Indian Press had 
to struggle against seveial statutory disabilities. The conflict which 
began with the notoiious Vernacular Prens Act, 1878 continued un 
abated. Other more drastic m<*asures followed, such as Newspaper'^ 
Incitement to Jnchan States Act of 1922, Official Secrets Act of 1929, 
Indian Pre^s (Emergency Powtrs) Act of 1931, Foreign RegulationM 
Act of 1932, Indian States (Protection) Act of 19SIt, etc., etc. 

During the .'iccorid World War, when the relations between the 
British Government and the Press wore considerably si rained, a 
gentlemen’s agicement’ was concluded between the Government and 
the Press with the result. Press Advisory CornmitUe came into being 
at the Centre and in many provinces. This gave the press a con¬ 
sultive status. Difficullies were smoothed over by mutual 
consultation. 

This system is being *'till carried on and it has strengthened the 
foundation of a fiee press in India. 

With the attainment of freedom, a new era of public responsibi¬ 
lity dawned upon the Indian Press. The disappearance of the an- 
tegonism between the people and the rulers opened a new chapter 
in the lelationship between the Government and the Press. The 
supreme duty of the press now is to educate and mould public 
opinion in favour of peace and harmony among the various commu¬ 
nities in the country. , 

On a persistent demand from the Indian Press, the Government 
appointed a Press Laws Enquiry Committee in March, 1947 to enquire 
into the press laws and recommend necessary changes in them. The 
Committee submitted its report in May, 1948. Among its recom¬ 
mendations were the repeal of certain laws like Indian Press (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act of 1931 and the States (Protection) Act of 1934 
and the modiflcation of others. At the same time, the Committee 
r^ommend^ that State Governments should make the widest pos¬ 
sible use 01 the press consultive machinery and avoid any action 
against newspapers except after consultation with the Local Press 
Advisory Committee. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—^The Indian Constitution contains 
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impoitant Articles on the Fundamental Rights of citizens. Fore¬ 
most among these fundamental rights is the right to **freedom of 
speech avd expression*' 

Unlike American and some other constitutions in which freedom 
of the pres<^ is mentioned in terms as one of the fundamental free¬ 
doms of the citizens guaranteed by the constitution, the Indian 
Constitution does not specifically mention freedom of the pi ess ; the 
fundamental rights clause of the Indian Constitution tieats freedom 
of the press ao an aspect of the larger “freedom of expression.” 

With the coming of Independence, the freedom of the Press 
has been embodied in the Constitution. Article 19(1) of the Cons¬ 
titution guarantees that all citizens shall have “the right to freedom 
of speech and expression.’ But undei the Constitution (First Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1961, Pailiament can pas" legislation-reasonably restric¬ 
ting this right “in the intercbt of the security of the State, friendly 
relations with foreign States, public oidci, decency oi moiality or m 
relation to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to oftence” 
The words “leasonable restiiction” make such legislation in this 
behalf justifiable. 

PRESS LAWS—The acts in confoimity with the lecommenda- 
tions of the Press Commission’s Repoit aie being pa-^sed by the 
Government The following are the mam act® concerning the 
Press in India now in operation. T'ftc Worhing Joar nn/jsfs {Co idt- 
tiOns of Service and Miecdlacous Provinons) Acf, which vas passed 
in 1965 and came into force in December 1955. The Act also pro¬ 
vides for the payment of gratuity and provident fund to v or Ic¬ 
ing journalists and regulates the hours of work, holidays with pay, 
notice period foi termination of service. The important proiisions 
of the Act aie— (1) appointment of Wage Boards, their compo¬ 
sition and power, (2) an employer must give six months’ notice 
to an editor and throe months’ notice to other working jouinalists 
in case of retrenchment. Employees* Provident Fund<i Act 19.52 
has been extended to all newspaper establishments employing 
twenty working journalists or more. The Act prescribes a maxi¬ 
mum of 144 working hours during four consecutive weeks for a 
journalist. It also contains provision for a weekly holiday, casual 
leave, earnest leave and leave on medical grounds. Pi ize 
Competition Act, 1966 prohibiting the running of cross-word competi¬ 
tions in which prizes for more than Rs. 1,000 are offered has been 
passed. The promoters of the competition offering prize upto 
Ks. 1,000 will be requned to take out licences and also keep 
tegular accounts for showing them to the licensing authority. The 
Act will apply to all States in India except four, namely, Punjab, 
Bihar, West Bengal and Kerala whose legislatures have not yet 
passed resolutions in favour of the Act. The Press and Regifttra- 
tion of Books Act of 1817 regulates printing presses ,^nd news¬ 
papers of India, preservation of copies of books and newspapers 
printed in India and the registration of such books and news¬ 
papers. This Act was amended by the Amending Act of 1956 
•which provides for appointment of a Press Registrar with 
powers mainly on the side of collecting statistics and information on 
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economic working of newspapers. The Registrar of Newspapers was 
appointed on July 1956 with headquarters in New Delhi. The pub¬ 
lishers of newspapers are to furnish to the Press Registrar informa¬ 
tion, statistics and returns required by him. The Press Registrar is 
authorised to issue certificates of registration to newspapers. 

Th 9 Delivery of Books and Newspapers {Bubtie Libraries) 
A A 97 of 1964 makes it obligatory for the publisher of every 
newspaper, to supply free of charge a copy of each issue of such 
newspaper to each of such public libraries as may be notified in this 
behalf by the Central Government in the official gazette. T^e Par^ 
liamentary Proceedings {Protection of Publication) Act 24 of 1956 
provides that no person shall be liable to any proceedings, civil or 
criminal, in respect of publication in a newspaper or by means of 
wireless telegraphy, of a substantially true report of any proceedings 
of either House ef Parliament, unless the publication is prov^ 
to have been made with malice. The Drugs and Magic Remedies 
{Objectionable Advertisements) Act 21 of 1954 provides to control the 
advertisement of drugs in certain cases, to prohibit the advertise¬ 
ment fot certain purposes of remedies alleged to possess magic 
qualities and to provide the matters connected with it. Copyright 
Act 14 of 1957 amends and consolidates the law relating to copyright. 
It contains certain important provisions regarding the copyright 
of newspaper articles, articles written by paid journalists attached 
to newspaper offices, besides the copyright of books, films and records. 
Newspaper {Price and Page) Act 45 of 1954 empowers Government 
to issue a price-page schedule from time to time by making an order 
providing for the regulation of the prices charged for newspapers in 
relation to their maximum or minimum number of pages, sizes or 
areas and for the space to be allotted for advertising matter in rela¬ 
tion to other matters. 

Industrial Employment {Standing Orders) Acts 19^6 has been 
extended to all newspaper establishments with 20 or more working 

i ’ouinalists. The woiking Journalists (Industrial Disputes Act, 195^ 
las been repealed and its provisions incorporated in this Act. 

NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA—The total number of newspapers in 
the country in 1957 was 6,932. In addition, there were supposed to 
be in existence 971 newspapers about which no particulars were avail¬ 
able. In 1957, 800 new newspapers came into existence and 175 
ceased publication. , 

INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES—So far as the Indian news is 
concerned, Associated Press of India started by the late Mr. K. C, 
Roy was the pioneer in the field. Afterwards it became a Reuter-’ 
subsidiary company. But in August 1947 Indian and Eastern News-,, 
paper Society and Reuter came to a settlement by which a successor* 
news agency was formed called Press Trust of India in the place of 
Associated Press of India, which now runs as a national news agency. 
The Press Trust of India entered Reuter's world set-up as a partner, 
paying for its qualifying shares with a seat on Reuter’s Board ana 
a voice in its organisational control. P.T.I. is represented in Reuter 

18 
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by a Trustee and a Directoi and is a party to the Renter Trust. 
P.T.I. IS a public non-profit-shann^ company. 

Near avd Far East News (Asia) was started on April 31, 1952. 
NAFEN issues news bulletins in English and in almost all Indian 
languages from its four centres 

There aie other minor nev agencies in India but their fields are 
restricted , the mo t important among them being Dhiman Press of 
India started in 1915, which has its headquarteis in Ludhiana. It 
supplies ntws, news photos and featuies fiom all o\ei the world to 
more than 100 dailies and weekl’cs m Indi.i Another newly started 
news agenev is the Hindustan Samarhai Lfdr which commenced its 
work in 1948 

Ff ee Pi ess of India was founded m 192 *. but was suspended in 
1935. The Agency has again comnu need I nsmo'^s in 1945 But its 
news service is mainly confined to Fiea P^ess group of papers at 
Bombay. 

Foreign Agencies —The Foreign News Agencies comprise— 
Reuters, Associated Prf«>s of Amenta, Agiucf Fiance Piessee, Tass 
News Agtncif, Ctntial Newi igaitu, In^omilion il Nows Service of 
United States, United Puss of Am< nca and otiui Some Foieign 
News Agencies ^-upply woild mws to Indiin p.ipti-, and send Indian 
news to then clients -ibioid In addition to these then arc prey's 
correspondents fox individual pipeis 

^ PRESS COMMISSION’S REPORT-lh«‘ Indian Pioss Commis¬ 
sion appointed b\ the Government o1 Indn on Srptembei 21, 1952, 

under the chaiimanshin of Mi. Justice llaiadhjaksha issued it«i reoort 
on the 26tli July, 1954 The main recommendations of the Report 
arc as follows— 

(1) All India Press-Council should be sot up to ei.'jjre a high 
standard of journalism and to censure pei«ons giiiky of unethical con¬ 
duct, principallv composed of people connected with the industry. 
The council will aKo be it sponsible for fosieiitij: tho dciolopment 
of the press and protecting it fiom exteinil picssuie The functions 
of the proposed Council will be mainly to safeguaid fioedom of the 
press and to build up a code of journalism by censuring objectionable 
types of journalistic conduct and l)\ other mean Another function 
will be to improve methods of letruiimont and tiaining h> creation 
of suitable agencies such as Pi ess Institute 

(2) There should bo more than one new^s agency functioning 
efficiently News agencies should not be State owned or Stale- 
controlled 

(1) Woilting J( imiahsf<i- The definition of the word “emplo¬ 
yee” in the Industrial Disputes Act should be extended to include 
within it-> purview woiking journalists as well as employees 
on the managerial side Alteimati''olv a provision may be made in 
the proposed Newspapeis and Poiiodicals Act making the new indus¬ 
trial relations legislation applicable to newspapei employees. Pro¬ 
visions regarding notice period, bonus, minimum wages, leave, pro¬ 
vident fund and gratuity should also be embodied in the same legis- 
, lation. Journalists should be given a minimum basic wage of Rs. 126 
per month and dearness allowance. They should be entitled to pro. 
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vident fund, different kinds of leave and a gratuity on the basis of 
15 days’ pay for every year of service. 

(4) A State Trading Corporation should be set up to import 
all newsprint. It should take over the entire output of Indian mUls 
also and sell it along with imported newsprint at equated price. 

(6) A price-page schedule for newspapers should be introduced 
and advertisement should not cover more than 40 p.c. of the space 
in a newspaper. 

(6) The tendency towards the concentration in the ownership 
of the newspapers is an unhealthy trend and should be discouraged. 

(7) Whenever possible, every paper should be constituted as a 
separate unit so that its profits and losses can be definitely ascertain¬ 
ed. In the case of multiple editions, separate cost accounts should 
be kept in respect^ of each. 

(8) Appiiiiitniont of a Press Registrar who should be respon¬ 
sible for the compilation of facts and figures relating to the news¬ 
paper industry. It should be made incumbent on each newspapers and 
periodical to file certain returns with the Registrar. 

NKWSPAPER ASSOCIATIONS—There are at present four 
All-Indiu mam bodies in India which seelc to promote the welfare of 
Indian newspapers and better understanding and appreciation of 
each other’s difficulties—(1) Ivdian and Eastern Newspaper Sodetg 
started m February 1939, the objects of which are as follows: (a) to 
act at- a central organisation of the Press of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
(6) U) promote and safeguard the business interests of members as 
affected by the acnon of Legislatures, Governments, the Law Courts, 
municipal and local bodies and associations or organisations, etc. (c) 
to collect information upon all topics having a practical interest for 
members and to communicate the same to them, (d) to promote co¬ 
operation in all matters affecting the common interests of members, 
(c) to hold peiiodical conferences of its members to discuss and 
determine act on matters of common interests, (/) to make rules to 
govern the conduct of its members in specified matters, to provide 
penalties for the infringement thereof, and to provide means of deter¬ 
mining whether there has been such infringement, (p) to maintain 
a permanent secretarial in India, which should watch over the inte¬ 
rests of members and should permit of a constant interchange of 
information and views, (h) to do all such other things as may be 
conducive to the attainment of the afoiesaid objec'ts. • 

(2) AU-hidia Newspaper Editors* Covference was started in 
1940 Its constitution is as follows : (o) to preserve the high tradi¬ 
tions^ and standard of journalism, (5) to serve and safeguard 
the interests of the press in regard to the publication of news and 
fair comment, (c) to secure all facilities and privileges to the press 
for the due^ discharge of its responsibilities, (d) to represent the 
press in India in its relations vrith public and public institutions and 
particularly in its relations with Government, to set up Committees 
that would act as liaison between the Government and the press as a 
whole, (e) to establish and develop contacts with Associations with 
similar objects in other countries. The A.I.N.E.C. is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the editorial side of the newspapers, while Indian and 
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Eastern Newspaper Society and Indian Lan^age Newspapers* Asso¬ 
ciation are concerned with the business aspects of the newspaper 
industry. 

Another Association has also been started known as (3) Indian- 
tdOnguagea Newspapers* Association (established in 1941) for the 
welfare of newspapers in Indian langruages. It is the only organi¬ 
sation in India representing the interests of small newspapers, 
periodicals and magazines. About 80 newspapers and periodicals 
are members of this Association. 

(4) Indian Federation of Working Journalists came into being 
on October, 1950. At present there are 22 units athhated to the 
Federation. It is the organisation of the employees. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (A.B.C.)—This Bureau was estab¬ 
lished 10 years ago. The chief work of the Bureau is to collect all 
information about the newspaper circulation and tb give a certificate 
of approved number of newspaper circulation. The membership of 
the Bureau in 1948 was 294. 

Commonwealth Press Union—This Union was originally known 
as Empire Press Union. It is a body of newspaper proprietors from 
Commonwealth countries with headquarters in London and Sections 
in the Commonwealth countries. Its aims are to promote the welfare 
of the Commonwealth Press by all possible and legitimate means, to 
defend the privileges and freedom of the Press and to promote con¬ 
ferences in various Commonwealth countries. 

INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY OF THE CENTRAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS—The Indian Government Publicity work is 
carried out chiefly through the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting. This Ministry is responsible for the following functions— 
(1) All India Radio, (2) Press Information Bureau, (3) Directorate 
of Advertising and Visual Publicity, (4) Publications Diuisinn, (5) 
Films Divisionf (6) Research and Reference Division, (7) Registrar 
of Newspapers for India, (8) Five-Year Plan Publicity. 

There is not only Press Information Bureau under the Informa- 
xnation Officers attached to each Central Ministry, Public Relations 
Officers, or Press Attaches attached to Indian Embassies and con¬ 
sular establishments abroad and Public Relations Officers for Rail¬ 
ways and other governmental agencies, but there are also Information 
Ministers in the States controlling information departments under 
the Directors of Publicity. 

INFORMATION SERVICES 

Press Information Bureau—^This Department of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting provides information services to 
Indian and foreign press on the activities of the Government of 
India. These Services are available in English and twelve regional 
languages. It also keeps Government informed of the views and com¬ 
ments in the Press on Government policies and actions. A unit of the 
Bureau supervises the public relations work of the Community Pro- 
i^ts Administration and co-ordinates publicity through other media. 
Wing of the Press Information Bureau functions as an integral part 
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of the Bureau in all matters connected \nth publicity for the 
Ministry of Defence and the Armed Forces. Similarly, the pub¬ 
licity units of the Bureau, attached to the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and Railway and the Planning Commission, co>orchnate 
publicity through various media. 

Acciedited Coriespondevts —There are at Delhi, representing 
Indian and foieign newspapers, nearly 160 correspondents accre¬ 
dited to the Government of India, to whom the Press Information 
Buicau extends facility for collection of information. 

Foieign Joarwa/is’/s—Facilities are extended to visiting foreign 
conespondents, editors, columnists, photographers, news-reel and 
documentary cameramen, broadcasters and television producers. 

kSVrvKes m Indian Languages —For the release of services in 
different lanj?uag^s, theie are regional offices and distribution 
ceiities in Dc'hitHindi & Uidu), Bombay (Marathi & Gujarati), 
Madias (Tamil Telugu), Bangalore (Kannada), Ernakulam 
(Malayalam), Calcutta (Bengali), (lauhati (Assamese), Cuttack 
(On^a), Nagpur (Maiathi), Lucknow, Patna and Vaianasi (Hindi), 
and Jullundur (Punjabi). 

Sn Vices —Piogramme of feature services includes illus- 
tiations and texts Tllustiated fcatuxes are issued on special occa¬ 
sion , -Lich as Handicrafts Week, Republic Dav, etc. 

Distribution of Materials —Blue books and othei Government pub¬ 
lications aie distiibuted to newspapers for their record and reference, 
New'^papei*' are as'-isted to bring out special supplements on occa¬ 
sions of national or international importance. 

P/css Tours —aie organised by the Bureau to various regions 
and devtlopment projects to piovide an opportunity to journalists 
to foim then own impressions of the progress made in implementing 
\arious projects under the Plan. 

DbotoQiuphic S( rvicfs—Pnnis of news and feature photo¬ 
graphs are distributed to newspapers. A new photo service 7n the 
mivs” Intel preting current events through photographs with adequate 
details and backgiound information, has been introduced for the 
benifit of second line papers which cannot get spot news photo¬ 
graphs in time. Acci edited photographers are also invited to cover 
official functions. There is a Photo Library which maintains 
albums of classified photographs. 

Ehonoid Service —This Service started in 1954 assist? second and 
third line Indian language newspapers and periodicals with blocks. 

Serncis for Official Information —Clippings are supplied daily to 
the Ministries on subjects in which they are interested. 

Information Centres —The Bureau has information centres at 
New Delhi, Jallundur, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Srinagar, Lucknow, 
Patna, Hyderabad, Trivandrum, Rajkot, Nagpur. Other two centres 
have also been opened at Bhakra-Nangal and Hirakud. 

Publications Division—This Division of the Government of 
India is responsible for the production, sale and distribution of 
popular pamphlets, books, magazines, etc., which provide the general 
public at home and abroad with true information about the people and 
their culture, places of tourist information, and the progress of the 
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various development programmes in the country. This publicity 
is undertaken in English^ Hindi and regional languages. The 
Division also gives advice to the Ministries and the departments of 
the Government on the preparatipns and productions of publicity 
literature. 

’ Magazhies —The Division continues to publish 20 magazines inclu¬ 
ding three A.I,R. programme journals. These magazines cover vari¬ 
ous aspects of governmental activity and the publications are intended 
to serve the needs of the readers at home and abroad. The Division 
also advises the various Ministries on the preparation and produc- 
taon of publicity literature. The following are the periodicals pub¬ 
lished by the Division—(1) A. I. R, Selpctinyis, (2) Prasarika. These 
two contain impoitant radio talks. (3) Social Welfare^ a monthly 
Journal of the Central Social Welfare Board ; (4) Ivdia — A Reference 
Annwil (yearly) ; (5) March of India — Englis'h bi-monthly for 
external publicity; (6) Kashmir —An English monthly on Kashmir; 
(7) Ajkalf a monthly published in Hindi and Urdu, which seeks to 
promote better understanding between the various cultural regions 
of the country; (8) Bal Bharati, a Hindi monthly journal for 
children and (9) Knrukshetra. the monthly journal for Community 
Projects Administration ; (10) Irtdian Information ; (11) Yojana ; (12) 
Metric Measures, 

Books and PublicaiUnis —Books, pamphlets, etc., both for 
general publicity and publicity for the Five-Year Plan, are released 
in English, Hindi and the l egional languages ; some of the recent 
publications arc: art books and speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, etc. Large 
number of publications on tourist publicity are also released every 
year, such as, Mnsmims and Art gallaries, Kashmir, etc., etc. 
Among other important publications are the following—Cor/tew- 
Tporary Indian Painters, Women of hidia, the Way of the Buddha, 
Ldteraturps in modern Indian Languages, etc., etc. Several publica¬ 
tions containing important broadcast talks in English and Hindi and 
regional languages are published every year. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
collected works are being published also. 

Photo and Art Sections —The Division has these two sections. 
The Art Section is responsible for the designs, illustrations, maps, 
charts, pictogiaphs, lay-outs, etc., required for the publications pro¬ 
duced and issued by the Division. The Photo Section covers local 
and outstation assignments. The Section supplies prints to various 
Ministries. 

Distribution Section —This Section handles copies of various pub¬ 
lications for sale and free distribution. It also sets up stalls at im¬ 
portant conferences and occasions. 

Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity—This De¬ 
partment is meant for the publicity requirements of the 
Government of India. Apart from being responsible for plan- 
nmg, production and release of display, press advertising, the Direc¬ 
torate has been entrusted with all classified advertising of the Minis¬ 
tries of the Government of India (except Railways) and their attach¬ 
ed and subordinate OflBces. In the sphere of Visual Publicity, diffe- 
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rent display media, like posters, broadsheets, folders, pamphlets* 
leaflets* calendars, blotters, etc., have been utilised for various public 
city campaigns. A beginning has been made for more effective use 
of the out-door publicity media, like hoardings, neon-signs, enamel- 
boards, cinema slides, etc. Theie is an Exhibition Wing which has 
seven Regional Exhibition Units at Ambala, Indore, Hyderabad, Allah- 
bad, Coimbatore, Calcutta and Bombay. These Exhibition Units are 
fitted on five-ton chassises, which move from village populazising the 
achievements of the Five-Year Plan. Display Advertisements in 
newspapers and periodicals cover such major campaigns as Five-Year 
Plan, Small Savinns, Decimal Coinage, Tourism, Handloom and 
Handicrafts pi oducts, Anti-untouchability, Metric system, etc. 
Classifi^^d Adniti'^* are lealeased on behalf of various 

Ministries of the CJovernment of India. Increasing emphasis is being 
laid on Visual PuJfftcily material. Outdoor Publicity is also carried 
on with the pioduction of permanent metal calendar for the Na¬ 
tional Suvinur-^ Organisation ; Enamel Boards for Five-Year Plan ; 
Hoarding foi publicity of Five-Ye.nr Plan, Small Savings and 
Handloom Fabrios-. Another medium of publicity is Exhibitions 
which have proved to be very popular and effective media of 
visual publicity. Exhibition Division participates or organises Exhi¬ 
bitions. Th( Distn'butiou section handles despatch of publicity mate¬ 
rials to about 21 lakh addre^se.s, covernng various categories of 
recipients. Kjhibdiou of books and Display of publicity materials 
are held evoty year when State Awards for oxellence in printing & 
desipning of books and other display publicity materials are given 
away. 

Research and Reference Division—The main function of this 
Division are to furnish refeicnce materials and background 
notes for publicity purposes to the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting and the various media units undei it. So the func¬ 
tions can be class^fipd hVe those— ( 1 ) to undertake basic research on 
matteis of publicity, ( 2 ) to build up an indexed refcience compendium 
of cuiient events, (!’>) to compile a Year Book to give a comprehensive 
picture of the activities of the Central and State Governments. 

This Division has started issuing a regular bi-weekly service 
‘Background of News* giving background notes to selected news items 
of topical interest. This Service also includes a series 09 eras, anni¬ 
versaries, festivals, etc., highlighting the significant land-marks in 
the cultural and social heritage of the nation. The Division has under¬ 
taken the issue of periodical ‘Reference Papers’ on subjects of long¬ 
term interest. The Division has been maintaining since 1951 an 
index of new items—national and inter national. Selective in nature, 
the coverage of new items is governed by the reference value. 

Films Division—The Films Division is responsible for the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of documentary films, cartoons and news¬ 
reels. ^ Films Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing wth its h^dquarters, is at 91, Welkessyar Road, Bombay. The 
Division is divided into four main departments as under—(?) Produc¬ 
tion Department which has Documentary Section and Newsreel Soctiem 
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(tt) Distnbutwn Department (tii) Publictty Department (tv) Ad- 
mvnietratwn Department. 

There is also Central Board of film censors which works as a single 
censoring authority foi certification of films for the whole of India. 

The Films Division produces, on an average, one newsreel a week 
and about 42 documentaries a year. All the hlms for internal circu¬ 
lations are produced in five languages—Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, 
Telugu and English. By arrangements with some foreign newsreel 
companies, facilities ha\e been made available for the exhibition 
of important Indian newsreels abroad. The distribution of films 
is earned out b\ hve bianch centres at Bombay, Calcutta, Nagpur, 
Lucknow and Madras A unit has been set up for the tiaining of 
our artistes and technicians in the art of carbon films undei the 
guidance of a foreign expert. 

Registrar of Ne^s-papers for India—The otficc of the Regis¬ 
trar of Newspapers for India was set up on July 1, 1956 in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Press Commission The 
Press Registiai is the ®tatutoiy authority for the collection of 
statistics regarding the Piess in the country under the P/ess and 
Reg%stration of Boo/cs (Amendment Act, 195')) Under the Press 
Registrar, a central agency has been created to maintain a Register 
of newspapers containing prescribed particulars about every news¬ 
paper in India a*- well as inioimation about owneiship and statistics 
about their circulation 

COVRRNMENI OF INDIA TOURIST INFORM 4TIO\ 
OPFICFS—The Government of India have regional Tourist offices 
in Bombay Calcutta Madias and Delhi Tourist Information Offiiea 
are already functioning in Srinagar, Agra and Banaras New Tourist 
Infoimotion offices have just been opened at Simla, Ootacaniund, 
Bangalore and Aurangabad The functions of the Tourist Informa¬ 
tion Offices are to gi\e information to Indian and Foreign tourists 
regarding tourist amenities, help them in planning itineraries, and 
circulate tourist publicity materials with a view to promoting tourism. 
These offices also help in the development of tourist facilities in their 
respective areas. 

FOREIGN INFORMATION SERVICES 

U. N. Information Centre—Theatre Communication Building, 
Queen’s Way, New Delhi, disseminates information of the activities 
of the United Nations io Indian People 

U S. Information Services—Offices at New Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Trivandrum 

British Information Services—Office New Delhi; Branches at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

F. A. O Information Centre—has been established for dissemina¬ 
tion of useful information resulting from the work of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of United Nations, Theatre Communication 
Building, New Delhi. It covers Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Nepal. 

W. H. O. Public Information Unit—The office for South-East 
Asia is at Patiala House, Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi. It covers the 
area of Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand. The unit issues press 
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releases, pamphlets, features, photographs, etc* concerning the 
activities of W. H. O. 

Dominion of Canada—4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. AustraXior— 
Australian High Commission, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

IMPORTANT INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 


WEST BENGAL 

Dailies 

Statesman {Eng.) : 4, Chownn- 
ghee Squaie, Calcutta. 

Amnta bazar lUirnka {Eng ); 
12, Aiianda Chattel jee Lane, 
Calcutta «. 

Hindustan Sfavdatd {Eng.) : 6, 
Sooteikin St, Calcutta-1. 

Atianda buj-ar i‘u(nha (Beng.) : 

b, bootnkin St, CaltuUa-1 
Bunuinati {benyaii) . lob, Buw« 
bn7ai btreei, Calcutta 
Loka-Sivak {Bengali): 86-A, 
Lowci C'liculai Kuad, Calcutta. 
Jitgantai {Lenguh) 2, Ananda 
Chattel jee Lane, Calcutta-.! 
Janasivah [Bengali) 27/C, Bea- 
don Stioet, Cal(utla-6. 

Su udlmmta {litmjalt) 3.! Ah- 
niuddin St, Calcutta 16. 

Lukmanga (Ihndi) ‘>4/3, Lower 
( hitpui Rd Calcutta 7 
Ko-'ana Hind {Uidu) . 17, Sagar 
Dutt Lane Calcutta-12 
Imtozi {Uidii) ; 45, Phear Lane, 
Call uttd 1 

ViHieaniitia {Hindi) : 74, Dhar- 
matala Stieet, Calcutta-13 
Sanmaig [Hindi): 160C, Chitta- 
lanjan Avenue, Calcutta-? 

Asre Jadui {Urdu): 9/B, Balai 
Dutta Stieet, Calcutta. 

Periodica lb 

Basumatt {Bengali Monthly) : 
166, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 
Bharatvaysa {Bengali Monthly): 
203-1-1, Cornwallis St., Cal. 
Prabaei {Bengali Monthly) : 
120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Betar Jagat {Radio Bengali 
Fortnightly) : 1, Eden Garden, 
Calcutta-1. 


Samharer Chiti {Bengali Mon~ 
thiy) . 57, Indra Biswas Roa^ 
Calcutta-37. 

Makila (Bengali Monthly) : 
123/1, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

Aianihak {Children's Bengali 
Monthly) : 14, Bankim Chatier- 
jee St., Calcutta—12. 

Modem Review {Eng. Monthly) : 
120/2, Upper Ciicular Road, Cal- 
(utta-9. 

Newmans* Indian Bradshaw ; 
{English Monthly) . 3, Old 

Court House St., Calcutta. 
Capita! {Eng Financial weekly): 
Mission Row, Calcutta. 
i/lto Hath (Bengali monthly) : 

22-1, Cornwallis Stieet, Cal. 
Jalsa {B(ng Cinema Monthly) : 
Calcutta. 

Indian Finance {Eng. Financial 
Meekly). 116A, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Hindustan Y ear ^ Book {English 
Annual) . 14, Bankim Chatter- 
jee St., Calcutta-12. 

Cine Advance {Eng. Weekly) ; 
74, Dhaiamtala St.. Cal.-13. 
Desh {Bengali Weekly) : 6, Soo- 
terkin St., Calcutta-1. 
Samakalm {Bengali * Monthly) : 
24, Chowringhee Road, Cal..i3. 
Himadrt {Beng. Weekly): 16, 
Ganesh Ch. Avenue, Cal.-13. 
Basudkara {Beng. Monthly): 
42, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta-6. 
Yugavant {Beng. Weekly): 
120/2, Upper Circular Rd., Cal. 
Abhinaya {Hindi Monthly): 61, 
Muktaram Babu St., Cal.-7. 
Assam Review and Tea News 
{English Monthly) : Calcutta. 
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ASSAM 

D&ilies 

Assam T/tbune (Enff ) : Gauhati 
Natun A^aamiya (Assamese) , 
Gauhati 

Datntk Santidoot iAsbamest) : 
Pandu (Assam) 

Periodicals 

Yowng Ividju (Eng Wiehly) 
ShilJonff 

A8&< miya (Asbarrese Wedcly) 
Gauhsti 

Assam bam (Assamese Weekly) 
Gauhati 

Nabayua (Bengali Weekly) 
Karimr ini 

Jugasakti (litng Weekly) 
Kaiim^anj 

Juger Alo (Ben Weekly) Dhubn 
Assaniiya (Aseanu^i Wakly) . 
Gauhati 

JanmabJmmi (As^amibc W eel- 
ly) Jorhat 

Janmabhumi (do) Gauliati 
Ramdhi n i (As nw^sf Munfhiu) . 
Gauhati 

Detpak (Assamese Monthly) 
Gauhati 

Javamaf (Ben Wetkly) Dhubii 
Dighoi f’cftii Month 

ly) Dip-boi 

Asnma tAs^aint e Movlhly) , 
G^ uhati 

BIHAR 

Da’ie 

Indian Nation (Fvgh^h) Patna. 
Se->rehlighf (Engh^h) * Patna 
Viw aniftra (Thndi) Patna 
Nai aro'ht a (Hindi) Rajendra 
Poll Palna 

Sada i Aman (I uln) Patna 
Arpainrfn (Hindi) Patna. 
Pradeep (fundi) Patna 
JJas^trawoni (Hindi) Patna 
Safkt (Urdu) ■ Patna 
Periodicals 

Behar Herald (Eng. Wtekly) : 
Patna 

Sentinel (Eng Weekly) • Ranchi. 


Spaik (Eng. Weekly^ : Kadaip 
Kuan, Patna. 

Navashaktt (Hindi Weekly) : 

Patna-Gaya Road, Patna. 
Joytsna (Hindi Monthly) Patna, 
i ogi (Hindi Weekly) : Patna. 
Janata (Hindi Weekly) • Patna. 
Sangam (Urdu Weekly) * Patna. 
Amt If (Hindi Monthly) Patna. 
Goon (III idi Monthly) Patna. 
Ki<thote (Hindi Monthly). Patna. 
Hindustan Itcvuw (hng. Month¬ 
ly) Patna 

BOMBAY 

Dailies 

Fimth of India (English) Dada- 
bhii Naoioji Road Bombay 
Indian Eipu-^s (Eng). Colaba. 
B( ml) IV 'i 

bomba y ( • ronic^c (V tig) Parsi 
Barai St Foit, Bombay 
El it mg Wiu d India (Eng)'. 

I) id ibhai Naoron Rd Bombay 
Ftte Bre-s Journal (English) : 

ZL Dilil Stmt F< rt Bonitiav 
Frre Bvlhtoi (Fng ) 21. 

D il il Stt eot Fort Bombay 
Bonibai/ ^tttfnul (Fng) Parsi 
Ba 11 Bombay 

Poona Daily Nius (Eng ) Poona. 
Hitnxada (hug ) Nat,P' ' 
Noapnt liuus (Fng) N iprpur. 
Bornoaif ^amaehar i^ttaraft) . 

Paisi Bar IT St, Fort Bombay. 
Jnme < Jamhlnd (Gti atati) . 
Pal lard House Fort Bombay. 
Janmahhoomt (Gu larafi) Gho- 
ya Street Pombay 
J ol amanua i Marathi) z Gho^ 
St, Bombiv 1 

LoKa^ottn i Marathi) Sassoon 
Do(k Colaba Bombay 
h/ ti nhhat at Firnff- (Hindi) : 

Dadabbai Naoraji Rd, Bombay 
Nain'tniti ( Marathi) 21, Dalai 
St Foil Bomliav 
Sandish iGu'faiaii) Ahmedabad 
Sandh uiMat (Marathi) , 13, She> 
nwewadi, Bombay 
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V^shwamitra (Hindi) : Noble 
Chambers, Parsi Bazar Street.^ 
Janasatta (Gujarati) : Reydi 
Bazar. Ahmeds bad. 

Janmahhoowt (Guiai'atif : Bom¬ 
bay-1, 

Gavakari (Marathi): Nasik. 
Maratha (Marathi): Dadar, Bom. 
Navakal (Marathi): Bombay. 
Sakai (Marathi ): Budhwar Peth, 
Poona. 

Lokmavya (Hindi): Sabhas Ch. 
Rd., Nagpur-2. 

Navabharal (llin^i): Nagpur-2. 
Guzaiat Snirarhar (Uu}rati): 
Ahnidabad-1. 

Lokamita (Oujrah): Baroda. 
Pra}afu»i7(t {Gujarati) : Fiere 
Road, Bombay. 

Periodicals 

Crosiiohds {English Weekly) : 
Bombay. 

Bhara* Jyiti fEinf. Weekly'): 
21, Dalai Si., Fori. Bombay. 
Atom (English Weeh\y) : Taj 
Building, Ilomby Road. 

March {Vug, TP > kly'^ : Parai 
Bazar St Bombay 


Sunday Standard (Eng, Weekly): 

Colaba, Bombay.l. 

Illustrate Weekly of India 
xEng.): Dadabhai Naoroji Road, 
Bombay-1. 

Maharatta (Eng.Weekly): Poona. 
Bombay Samachar (Gujarati 
Weekly) ; Parsibazar Street, 
Bonibay-1. 

Dharmayug (Hindi Weekly): 
Dadabhai Naoroji Rd., Bombay. 
Kesan (Marathi Tri-wetkly): 
568, Naiavan Peth, Poona. 
Javmabhumi & Pravan (Guja>- 
rati Weekly): Ghoga Street, 
Bombay-1. 

Su'arix] (Maiathi Wetkly) :695, 
Budhwar Peth, Poona-3. 
Zagntag (Gujarati Weekly) : 
Ahmodabad-1. 

Bhavai/s Journal (Evg. Fort¬ 
nightly): Chowpatty, Bombay<-7. 
Ahhaml Avond (Gujarati month- 
ty) : Ahmedabad. 

Navancet (Hindi Monthly) : 341 
Tardeo Road, Bombay-7. 

MIDRAS 


Bhte (Enu WeeVy) : 17th 
Cowa«fji Pale] St., Fort, Bom. 

Cmrrvl (Era Weekly) : Tardeo 
Road, Bombay. 

Sercf'q (Eva. Cniema Wetkly)' 
Sasoon Dock Ha ha, Bombay. 

Jagnti (Fvg Wetkly) ; Dinshaw 
Vacha Road, Bombay. 

Janata (Evg Wrellu) : 6, Tul- 
loch Road Bombav-1. 

Film fare (Fnq Cinema Weekly): 
Dadabhai Naoroji Rd., Bombay. 

Eve^s Weekly (English): Apollo 
St., Bombay. 

Fihnindia (Eng. Monthly) : 55, 
Phirozshab Road, Bombay, 

Forum (Fnq Monthly) : 10, 

Homi Road, Bombay. 

Onlooker (Eng. Fortnightly) : 
Sir P. M Road, Bombay-1. 

Sound (Eng. Monthly) : Sir 
P, M. Road, Bombay-1. 


Dailies 

Hindu (Eng.): Mount Rd., Madras. 
Indian Erpress (Eng.) : Mount 
Ro.'^d Madras. 

Mah (Eng.) : 201, Mount Rd., 
Mad. 

Andhra Prava (Telegu) : Mount 
Road, Madras-2. 

Andhra Painka (Telegu) : 7, 
Thambu Chetty St., ‘Madras. 
Nava India (Tamil) : Coimbatore 
& Madurai. 

Vhinamam (Tamil) : Mount Rd., 
Madra'^ & Madurai. 

Tamil Nadu (Tamil) : Madurai. 
Janashakthi (Tamil) : Madras. 
Thanthi (Tamil): Madras & 


Madurai. 

Svia desk Mitram 


(Tamil): 


Madras 
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Periodicals 

Sport & Pastime {Eng. Weeh- 
ly) : Mount Road, MadraB-2. 
Sunday Standard {Eng. Week- 

Kalki {Tamil Weekly)'. Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

Free India {Eng. Weekly) : 77, 
General Patters Rd., Madras-2. 
Anandavikatan {Tamil Weekly)'. 

151, Mount Road, Madras. 
Kalaimangal {Tamil Monthly) : 
Madras. 

Dmamani Kadir {Tamil Week¬ 
ly) * Madras. 

Dinamam {Tamil Weekly)'. Mad. 
Andh/a Prabha {Telugu Week- 

Bharati (TelnQu Monthly) • fi & 
7. Thumbu Chetty Street, Mad 
Andhra Patnha Illustrated 

{Telugu Weekly): Madras. 
Andhra Prohha llht'.frated 

{Telugu Wefkly)' Madra'i-2. 
Swadtsh amity an {Tamil weekly)'. 
Madras 

Telugu Swat an tram {Weekly): 
Tiipticane, Madras. 

Indian Review {Eng. Monthly): 
Madras. 

Mv Mngazinp of India {Eng. 

Monthly): Chrntadii Pet, Madras 
Chandmama (Monthly m 8 lan¬ 
guages)' Chandmama Build¬ 
ings, MadrBS-2R. 

Kathal {Tamil Monthly): Madras. 


ORISSA 

Dailies 

Eastetn Times {Eng.): Cuttack. 
Matruhkumi {Oriya) : Cuttack. 
Samaj {Oriya) . Cuttack. 
Prajatantra {Oriya) : Cuttack. 
Ganatanra Daily {Oriya) : 

Cuttack. 

‘Weeklies 

Asha {Oriya) : Berhampore. 
Ganatantra {Oriya) : Cuttack. 


Lok Sashan {Oriya) : Cuttack. 

Nabeen {Oriyii) : Berhampore. 

DELHI 

Dailies 

Hindustan Times {English) : 
Connaught Circus, New Delhi 

Statesman (English) : Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. 

Indian Express, Morigate, Delhi. 

Ddhi Hindusthan Standard 
(English), Qutub Rd., Delhi. 

Times of India (English) : 10, 
Parvaganj, Ddhi. 

Hindustan (Hindi) : Cannaught 
Circus, New Delhi. 

Vir Arjun (Hindi Daily) : Ma¬ 
thura Road, New Delhi. 

Milnp (Urdu Dady): Asaf Ali 
Road New Delhi 

Sn/a^at (Ihdu) : 26F, Cannaught 
Place. 

Aljarniat (Urdu) : Bara Hindu 
Rao, Delhi. 

Pratap (Uidti Dady) : Delhi. 

TVatan (U7du) : Delhi 

Tej (Urdu Dady) : Delhi. 

Navbhaiat Times (Hindi) : 10, 

Daryaganj, Delhi. 

Periodicals. 

Eastern Economist (Eng. Fin¬ 
ance Wiekly) : New Delhi 

Hindustan Times Wefkly (Eng): 
Connaught Circus, Now Delhi. 

ShankaPs Wetkly (Eng ) . Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. 

Thought (Eng. Weekly) : Faiz 
Bazar, Delhi-7. 

Sunday Standard {Eng. Week¬ 
ly)' Morigate, Delhi 

Saptahik Hindustani Hindi Week¬ 
ly): Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. 

Saptahik Navbharat Times {Hin¬ 
di Weekly): 10,Darayaganj, 

Caravan {Eng. Monthly) : Con¬ 
naught Circus, New Delhi. 

Indian Railways {Eng. Month¬ 
ly) : Ry. Road, New Delhi. 

Nav Chitrapat {Hindi Month¬ 
ly): Daryaganj, Delhi. 
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Sarita (Hindi Monthly) ; Con- Darhar (Hindi Daily) : Ajmer, 
naught Circus, New Delhi. Nav Yug (Hindi DaUy) ; Jaipur. 

Khidauna (Urdu Monthly) : 13- 
14, Asaf All Rd., New Delhi. Weeklies 


Shama (Utdu Monthly) : 13-14, 
Asaf All Rd., New Delhi. 

Saimk Samachar (8 Languages 
M'tekly) : New Delhi. 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

Dailies 

Deccan Chronicle (Eng.) : Secun- 
draiiad 

Dcudy News (Ertg.^' Sccundrabad. 
Visulandhra (Idugu) : Vijaya¬ 
wada. 

Cohonda Patnka (Telugu) : 
Hyderabad 

Hind) Milop (Hivdi): Hyderabad. 
Sudais! nn{Maiathi)', Hydeiabad. 
Andlnu huiuta {Telega) : Se- 
cundiahad 

Mdap Daily (Urdu) : Hyderabad. 
Siasat Daily (Vidu) : Hyderabad. 
Penodirals 

Andhta Janata (Telegu Week^ 
ly) Nellort'. 

Hithavadi(Telugu Weekly): Kur- 
nool. 

Kishna Patnka (Telugu Week¬ 
ly) • Masulipatum. 

Mandakira (I tluju Weekly): 
Nellore 

Manjuxani (Telugu Weekly) : 
Eluiu. 

Nana Shakthi (Telugu Weekly) : 
Hyderabad 

Hyderabad Bulletin (Eng. Week¬ 
ly)' Secundrabad. 

Vafundha/a (Telugu Weekly) : 
Guntar. 

RAJASTHAN 

Dailies 

Lokoani (Hindi Daily): Jaipur. 
Rasbtradnot (Flindi Daily) : 
John Bazar Jaipur 
Navajyoti (Hindi DaUy) : Eai- 
serganj, Ajmer. 


Lalkar (Hindi) : Jodhpur. 

Lokamat (Htridi) : Bikaner. 

Miran (Hindi) : Ajmer. 

Navajyoti (Hindi): Ajmer. 

Rajasthan Herald (Eng.): Jaipur. 

Adhikar (Hindi): Jaipur. 

Amar JyoU (Hindi) : Jaipur. 

Navajiban (Hindi) : Udaipur. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Dailies 

Amnta Bazar PatHka (Eng¬ 
lish) : 10, Edmondstone Road 
Allahabad. 

Avntit Patnka (Hindi) : 10, 

Edmondstone Road, Allahabad. 

Ltadir (English) : 5, Leader Rd., 
Allahabad. 

National Herald (Eng.) : Luck¬ 
now. 

Pioneer (English) : Lucknow. 

Telegraph (English): Kanpur. 

Pratap (Hindi) . Kanpur. 

Saimk (Hindi) • Agra. 

AI (Hindi) : Vaianasi. 

Amar L jala (Hindi) . Agra. 

Sanmarg (Hindi) . Vaianasi. 

Quanit-Au’az (Urdu) : Lucknow. 

lihaiat (Hindi) : Leader Road, 
Allahabad. 

Jagaian (Hindi) : Kanpur and 
Jhansi. 

Swatantra Bharat (Hindi): Luc¬ 
know. ^ 

Ujala (Hindustani) : Agra. 

Veer Bharat (Hindi) • Kanpur. 

Paigam (Urdu) : Kanpur. 

Periodicals 

Axun (Hindi Monthly) : Mora- 
dahad. 

Sanmarg (Hindi) : Banaras. 

Swatantra (Hindi) : Kanpur. 

Manohar Kahamynn (Hindi 
Monthly) : Allahabad. 

Sarasviaft (Hindi Monthly) : 
Allahabad. 
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Muya (Hindi Monthly) : 166, 
Muthiaganj, Allahabad. 
Manorama {Hindi Monthly) : 
Allahabad. 

Roopsi {Hindi Monthly) : Alla¬ 
habad. 

KASHMIR 

Khidmat {Urdu Daily} Sri¬ 
nagar, Kashmir. 

Chand {Urdu Weekly} : Jammu, 
Kashmir. 

PUNJAB 

Dailies 

Tribune {Eng.) : Ambala Gantt. 
Pratap {Urdit): Jullundar. 

Milap {Urdu) : Simultaneously 
from Patiala & Jullundar. 

Hindi Milap ; Jullundar. 

Veer Arjun {Hindi) : Jullundar. 
Khalsa Sevak {Pvnjabi) : Amrit¬ 
sar & Patiala. 

Varatman {Punjabi Daily) : Am¬ 
ritsar. 

Ajit Patrika {Punjabi) : Jullun- 
<ter. 

Akali Patrika (Punjabi): Jul¬ 
lundar. 

Hind Samachar {Urdu) : Jul¬ 
lundar. 

Prabhat {Urdu) : Jullundar. 

Vir Bharat {Urdu) : Jullundar. 

KERALA 

Dailies 

Express {Malayalam) : Trichur. 
Malayala Rajyam {Malayalam): 
Quilon. 

Deepilca {Malayalam): Kottayam. 
Prabhathani (do) : Quilon. 
Chandrika {Malayalam) : Kozhi¬ 
kode. 

Deskabhimani {Malayalam): Ko¬ 
zhikode. 

Janaksheman {Malayalam): Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Janayugom {Malayalam) : Qui¬ 
lon. 


Kerala Bhushanam {Malaya.. 

. .lam) : Kottayam. 

Kerala Kaumudi {Malayalam- 
English) : Trivandrum. 

Weeklies 

Malayala Rajyam {Malayalam): 
Quilon. 

Janashakthi {Malayalam): Co¬ 
chin. 

Malabar Herald {Eng.): Cochin. 
Bharatha Bhumi {Malayalam) : 
Kozhikode. 

Dakfihina Bharati {Malayalam): 
Trivandrum. 

Kaumidi {Malayalam) : Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Chandrika {Malayalam): Kozhi¬ 
kode. 

Muthrubhumi {Malayalam lllus- 
tralcd): Kozhikode. 

Monthlie.s 

Gaprani {Malayalam) : Trivan¬ 
drum. 

Grandhalokam {Malayalam) : 
Trivandrum. 

Chitrabhunu {{Malayalam) : Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

Kamini {Malayalam) : Cochin. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

Sandesh {Urdu Weekly) : Ma- 
hasu. 

Himachal Samachar {Hindi 
Fortnightly) : Lower Bazar, 
Solan. 

MANIPUR 

Anouha Samaj {Manipuri Daily): 
Imphal. 

Ngasi {Manipuri Daily): Imphal. 
Manipur Gazettee {Eng. Week¬ 
ly) : Imphal. 

Chithirnarup {Manipuri Month¬ 
ly) : Imphal. 

TRIPURA 

Jagaran {Bengali Daily): Agar- 
tala. 

Manufth {Bengali Weekly'^ : 
Agartala. 

Samaj {Beng. Weekly): Agartala. 
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MYSORE 

Dailies 

Deccan Herald (Eng.): Bangalore. 

Daily News (Eng.) : Bangalore. 

Daily Post (Eng.) : Bangaloie. 

Sumyukta Karnataka (Kanna¬ 
da) : Hubli. 

Janavam (haunada): Basavan- 
gudi, Bangalorfc-4. 

Praiavavi (Kannada): Bangalore. 

Weeklies 

Chitra fhipta (Kannada Weak¬ 
ly)'. Banp.iloro ^ 

PiajOhiufti, (hannadu Wfikly) : 
Bangalore 

My^india (Enq. Weekly) : Ban- 
gnloio 

Jan m a hh u mi (Ka n nada Wt ck- 
ly) Meicara. 

Ku ymavtei (Kannada Wicklu) : 
HubJi 

Arana (Kannada Wcfkly): Man¬ 
galore. 

Janapragathi (Kannada Week¬ 
ly)' Bangalore. 

PRESS ASSOCI\TIONS 

Bombay Lvnn of JournalistSf 
Piombay. 

Ind Jout Associahonf 

21l>R, Bowba/ai Street, Cal. 

Ahnuftahad Journal t>ts' Abso- 
ciafton, Ahmedabad. 


Southern India Journalists* Fe- 
deration, Sri Rama Buildings, 
5-6, Mount Road, Madras-2. 

As*?ow Journalists* Association, 
Gaiihati. 

Indian Newspapers* .Co-opera- 
five Society Ltd., Janmabhoomi 
Bhavan, Ghoga Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Kerala Newspaper Editon^ 
As^tociation. 

Mayafhi Journalists* Conferenee, 
Poona. 

U. P. Journalists* Union, Luck¬ 
now. 

Delhi Union of Journalist^ Delhi. 

M.P Ur ion of Journalists, Nag¬ 
pur 

F(d'ration oj Indian Workking 
Jourvalrrfp 

B bar Journalists* Asaoemtion, 
Patna. 

The Press Club (Reporters' 
Onb), Calcutta. 

Foreign Coirespondents* Assoda- 

t on. New Delhi. 

Pn S9 Association, New Delhi. 

Prcs'i Oivnero* Association, Bom¬ 
bay. 

Press Owners* Assetenation, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

7 ra-Cochin Joumalsits* Associa¬ 
tion. 


JOURNALISM COURSES IN INDIA 


Universitit of il/odraa—Post- 
Graduate Couise in Journalism 
IS conducted by the University. 

Calcutta f*nn\ rsity —^two-year 
diploma couise. 

Vniueisity of Mysore —Journa¬ 
lism course is included as one of 
the optional subjects for the 
B.A degiee of the University 
and IS taught at the Maharaja's 
College, Mysore. 

Hilsop College, Nagpur—Diplo¬ 
ma and Certificate Course, each 
for one year's duration. 


**TTindii** of Madras scholarship 
for loumalism—one candidate 
IS taken each year for all-round 
training. 

Guiarati University —^A journa¬ 
lism course introduced in the 
University, but no College has 
been started. 

Ohmania University —conducts 
^o courses for Diploma of 
journalism for graduates and 
ccitificates of proficiency in 
journalism for matricula^s. 
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Punjab University —maintains a Delhi, for a post-graduate 
University Journalism Depart- course for diploma of, jour- 
ment at Camp College, New nalism. 

INDIAN NEWS AGENCIES 

Press Trust of India (P.T.L), Hindustan Samachart 29, Ghoga 
Bombay. St.. Bombay. 

Dhiman Press of Induit Press News Features^ New 

Ludhiana, (Punjab). Delhi. 

Kao’s Press Features, Bangalore. Associated News Service, Troop 

Bazar, Hyderabad. 


FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES IN INDIA 


British —Reuters, Associated 

Press. 

France —Agence Prance Presse. 
U,SS.R. —Tass. 

U. S. A .--:|^»3sociated Press of 
America. 

—United Press of America. 
International Nev>8 Service — 
United Press Associations Ltd. 
China —Hsin Hua (New China 
News Agency, Peking). 


Japan —Kyodo News Agency 
(lokiyo) ; Jiji News Agency 
(Tokiyo). 

Pakistan —Associated Press of 
Pakistan ; United Press of 
Pakistan. 

Afgnrnstan —Bakhtar (KabuD. 

NAFKN—Ntar and Far East 
Nev's {Asia) Ltd. —7, Fancy 
Lane, Calcutta. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OF IND. PAPER CIRCULATION 
IN 1957 COMPARED WITH 1956 


Increase 

P.C. 

Dcri ease 

P.C. 

Combined figures P.C» 

Assamese 

16.3 

Gujarati 

12.9 

Increase of 


Bengali 

4.4 

Malayalam 

17.7 

total circula¬ 


Kannada 

63.2 

Marathi 

16.1 

tion of all 


Oriya 

7.0 

Punjabi 

16.1 

oapers 

2.8 

Sanskrit 

150 0 

Tamil 

10.3 

Fortnightlies 


Telugu 

28.9 

Hindi 

8.8 

{Increase) 

84.6 

Urdu 

0.6 



Dailies (do) 

8.3 

English 

0.9 



Weeklies (do) 
Monthlies 

1.1 





{Deer ease) 
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LANGUAGE-WISE NEWSPAPERS 




P.C. 



P.C. 

English 


.. 20 0 

Gujarati 

9 • 

6.3 

Hindi 


.. 19.0 

Marathi 

• • 

5.4 

Urdu 


.. 8.7 

Tamil 

• • 

4.6 

Bengali 


6.9 

Others (below) 

4 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 

Lakhs Lakhs 


Total Circulation (2,843 

newspapers) 

• • 

1967 

113 

1956 

110 

Doilies 

31.49 

29,08 

Monthlies 

• # 

31.62 

34,79 

Weeklies 

« • 

30.52 

30.26 

Fortnightlies 


14.49 

7.85 

Other periodicals 

• • 

4.48 

7.60 

LANGUAGt:-WISE CIRCULATION 

IN P.C., 1957 


English 

.. 22.3 Gujarati 

• • 

6 

Hindi 

.. 18.6 Bengali 

« • 

6-1 

Tamil 

9.1 Marathi 

• • 

5.9 

Urdu 

.. 7 Telugu 

• • 

5 

DAILY NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION IN 

LANGUAGES, 

1957 


Lakhs 


Lakhs 

Engljsh 

.. 10.05 Urdu 

• • 

2.03 

Hindi 

3.94 Circulation 

of Kanneda, 



Tniiul , .2.73 Malayalarj, Bengali, and 

Marathi .. 2.47 Telujjfu between one & 

Gujarati .. 2.26 two lakhs 

NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS, 1957 

Total No. of newspapers, (ii) Fortniprhtlics . 617 

& periodicals .. 4,903 (iii) Uailios .. 446 

(i) Monthlies .. 2,351 (iv) W^ccklies .. 1,589 


19 





SPORTS SECTION 

INDIAN CRICKET 
Foreign Teams in India 

G. F. Vernon*'* 'learn—(18^9-i'O). Played 12 ; won 10 ; lost J and 
drawn 1. CapUin—G. F. Veimm. 

Lord llaMke’s Team—(1892-9J>). Played 23; won 15; lost 2 
and (liawn <1. CaptaiTi—Lord llawkc. 

Oxford Uni\ersii> Aiithentics—(1902-3). Played 19 ; won 12 ; 
losi 2 and diawn o. taptum—K. J. Key. 

M. C. Official 'learn—(1925 26). Played 34 ; won 11 ; drawn 
23 and lobt non<*. Captain—A. E R. Gilligan. 

All-Ceylon Team (1932-33)- Played 10 ; won 2 ; lost 1 ; drawn 7. 
Captain—Di. II. Gunasekaia. ' 

M. C. f. 'I’eum (1933-30—Played 34; won 17; drawn 16 and 
lost 1. Captain—D. li Jard iie. 

Australian 'lean* (Unofficial 1935-36)—Played 23; won 11; lost 
3; drawn 9. Captain-J. Ii 3 dei. 

Lord Tenn.isonS (1937-38)—Played 24; won 8, lost 5 and 

drawn 11. C apt.nn - I oi<l Tennyson. 

.Second All tejlois learn (IMIO-Il)—Played 5; w*on 1; lost 1; 
drawn .3. Captuin—S, S, Jayawikrama. 

Australian Semces Xl (1915-16)—Played 9; won 1 ; -lost 2; 
drawn 6. (apt.un- A L. IL«.^seL. 

West Indies 'ieam (1918-49)—Played 17 won 6 ; lost 1 ; drawn 
11. Captain -.John Goddard. 

1st ( omnion\\eallli Team (1949-50)—Pltyed 19 ; won 8 ; lost 2 ; 
drawn 9. r apt am L. Livjngstone. 

2ftd Com n'.'nw cult h 'J’eam (1950-51)—Played 25; drawn 13; 
won 12 ; iiluycd 3 un<'llioial 'febt matches, won 2, drawn 3. Captain— 
L. E. G. Arnes. 

M,('.C. 'learn (19r.l-52>—Played 18; won 7 . lost 1 ; drawn 10; 
Test Tuatch pPiycd 5 ; won 1 ; lost 1 ; drawn 3. Captain—N. D. 
Howard, 

Pakistan Team (1952)—Played 12 ; won 1 ; lost 2 ; drawn 9. 
Captain—A. II. Kaidar. 

S»Ucr Jubilee 0\erseas Cricketers* Team (1953-54)—Played 21 ; 
won 3 ; lo«-t 5 and drawn 13. 

New Zealand 'Ieam (1955-56)—^Played 10 ; won 2 ; lost 8 ; 
drawn 5. 

Australian Team (1956)—^played 3 ; won 2 ; lost 0; drawn 1. 

Silver Jubilee O. C. Eleven (1957)—splayed 2 ; won 1 ; lost 1; 
First match against Dr. Roy's eleven at Calcutta lost and 2nd against 
C. C. of India at Bombay won. 

West Indies Team (1958-59)— 
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Indian Teams Abroad 

First Parsi Team in England (1886)—^I'layed 28 ; won 1; lost 19; 
drawn 8. Captain—Patel. 

Second Paisi Team (1888)—Played 31; won 8 ; lost 11; drawn 
12, Captain— P. D. Kanoa. 

Maharaja of Patiala’b IVam in England (1911)—Played 23; 
won 6 ; lost 16 ; drawn 2. Captain—Maharaja of Patiala. 

All India learn in England (1932)—Played 86 ; won 13 ; lost 9; 
(brawn 14. Captain—Mnharaja of Porbandar 

All India learn in Engl««nii (1916)—Played 31 ; won 6; lost 13 i 
drawn 13 Captam—Mahaiajakumir of Vijianagiam. 

All India Icam in Cejlon (1945)—Played 6; won 2; lost 0; 
drawn 3 Capta n—V. M Meichant 

All India lea|p ui England (1946)—Played 33; won 13; lost 4; 
drawn 16 Captain—Nawab of 1‘ataudi. 

All India Jeam in Aiistralii (1947-18)—Played 19; won 4 ; lost 
7 ; drawn h Captain—Lala Arnariioth. 

All India learn iii England (19*>2) —Played 88; won 6; lost 8; 
dtawn 24, IVt match playtd 4 ; won 0 ; lost 3 ; drawn 1. Captam— 
V. S. IT uaie. 

All India Team in West Indies (1933)—Played 11; lost 1; won 
1; drawn 9 Captain—V. S llazaie. 

All India Team m Pakistan (19r>l-55) -Played 14, won 6; dtawii 9. 


1^32 In England 
1^U84 111 ludm 
In En»='land 
1946 In Eri(?lind 

1051 B2 In India 

1052 1*1 England 


Official Test Malchis 
Itifiia i. Eli I, 'a I d 

Maiih panned Eng lotm 


I 1 

. 3 2 

. 3 I 

. 3 1 

. 5 1 

4 3 


India won 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


19 10 1 

India V Austialia 

Match plaiffd Aast won India wo'n 
1947-48 In AustiaLa .. 5 4 0 

1956 In India .. 3 2 0 


8 6 0 
Indio V, West Indies 


1948-49 In India 
1963 In W. Indies 


Match played W. Indies India won 

won 


. 5 

. 6 


1 

1 


0 

' 0 


Jj awn 
0 
1 

1 

2 
3 
1 

8 


Drawn 

1 

1 

”i 


Drawn 

4 

4 


10 


2 


0 


8 
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India v, Pakietan 

Match 'played India won Pakistan won Drawn 
1952 In India .. 5 2 1 2 

1964- 65 In Pakistan .5 0 0 5 

10 2 1.. 7 

India V. New Zealand 

Match played NZealand won India won Drawn, 

1965- 56 In India .. 6 0 2 3 

INDIA'S TEST RECORD 

Highest total —By India; 637 (i wktfe. Dec.) v. New Zealand, 
Madias, 195b. 

—Against India* 674 by Austiabi, Adelaide, 1047-48. 
Individual S(oie —For India : 231 Mankad, \. New Zealand, Madias 
1955-5G. 

Against India : 217 Hammond (England), Oval, 1936. 

Lowest Totals —By India 58 v. England, Manchester 1952 ; 68 v. 
Au«tialia, Bii-.bane 1947-48. 

—^Against India • 107 Australia, Sidney 1947-48. P 

Century on let Appearance —118 L. Amainath v. England, Bombay, 

1933-u4. 

110 D. H. Shodhan v. Pakistan, Cal. 1952 

100 (Not out) Kiipal Singh v. New Zeeland, Ilydeiabad, 1965. 
Highest stand f >i any vnekd in India —41 i (1st wkt ) India v. New 
Ztland Manl ad (2 il) and P. Roy (173) — 413 (1st wkt.), 

CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP OP INDIA 
Winners of Ranji Trophy 

[A gold cup piesented by the Maharaja of Patiala tn memory 
of the famous Indian CmcktleVy Pnnee Ranjitsinft ] 

1934- 35 Bombay 1941-42 Bombay 1948-49 Bombay 

1935- 36 Bombay 1942-43 Baroda 1949-50 Baroda 

1936- 37 Nawanagar 1943-44 Western India 1960-51 Holkar 

1937- 38 Hyderabad 1944-45 Bombay 1951-52 Bombay 

1938- 39 Bengal 1946-46 Holkar 19oJ-54 Bombay 

1939- 40 Maharashtra 1946-47 Baroda 1954-55 Madras 

1940- 41 Maharashtra 1947-48 Holkar 1955-56 Bombay 

1967-58 Baioda 

Ranji Trophy Records 

Great Totals 784—^Baroda v. Holkar, 1946. 

912—Holkar v. Mysore for 8 7G4—Bombay v. Holkar, 1944. 

wickets, 1946-46. 760—Bengal r. Bombay, 1961-52. 

826—^Maharashtra v. Weatem 757—^Holkar v. Hyderarad, 1960. 

India States, 1948. 736—Bombay v, Maharashtra, 

798—Maharashtra v. Northern 1943. 

India, 1940. 
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725—Bombay v. Maharaahtnt for 
8 wickets, 1950. 

714— Do Do for 
8 wickets, 1948. 

676 —Mahaiashtra v. Bombay, 
1940. 

658—S. Punjab v. N. India for 
8 Thickets, 1945. 


661—Bombay v. Maharashtra, 
1941. 

660—Maharashtra v. Baroda for 
9 wickets, 1949. 

646—Bombay u. Baroda, l.i46 
638—Bombay v. Sind for 8 
wickets, 1947. 

632—Bom!)ay v. Maharashtra for 
7 wickets, 1947. 


Ranji Trophy Records— (Concld,) 


H'tghcst partnership record —Gul 
Mahomed and Hazaio 

(214 not out^ wrckct 

pa* fncrifip), 

—577 runs for Baroda r. 
Hclkar, 1916 47 {World 
Record). 

Most c**ntnn^8 tr an tnmno’f —6 
v#>rtune by Holknr v. My- 
sor**, 1916-46 —a world record. 

Highest aggiegaU in one innings 
—V*25 mils by Mahaiashlia y. 
Bombay, Poona, (1941.42). 


Lowest Victory —By one run, 
Bonpral v. Bihar (1941-42). 
Smallest Total— 22 runs, S. 

Piiijab -y. N. India (1934). 
Lon f si tnmngs total : 22 (S. 
Punjab) V. Uttar Bharat, 
Amiitsar, 1934. 

Most centuries m a match : 9, 
Bombay (5) v. Maliarashtra 
(4), Poona, 1948-49 {World. 
Rfcotd). 

Highest match aggregate : 2376 
for 38 wickets (Bombay v. 
Mahaiashlia, Poona, 1948-49) 
World Record. 


Hitthest IndUidual Scores in the Ranji Trophy 


•4*4. B R Nimbalkar (Maha¬ 
rashtra) V Western Indian 
States (1948-49). 

M MmliaiiL (Bombny) 
V Maharashtra (1943-44). 

319—Gui Mai nned (Baroda) 
against llolkar (1946-47). 

•316—V S. Hr/are (Maha¬ 
rashtra) uLainst Holkar 
0«»44-4.5) 

288—Hazare (Baroda) against 
Hollar (1948-47). 

278—V. M Meicliant (Bombay) 
agau’^t Holkar (1944-46). 
D. Compton (Holkar) 
(1944-46). 


246—D JB. Deodhar (Maha¬ 

rashtra) against Bombay 
(1940-41). 

+2^r»—R S Modi (Bom.) against 
Bdioda (1944-45). 

♦234—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against Smd (1945-46). 

233—S. Muslaq Ah (Holkar) 
against U. P. 

217—V. M. Merchant (Bombay) 
against W. India (1^‘44). 

217—V. M. Merchant (Bora ) 
against Hyderabad (1947). 

*230—K. C. Ibrahim (Bom.) 
against N,-W. India 
(1941-42). 


Rohinton Haria Inter-University Cricket 

[Gold cap presented by Mr. A, D. Baria of Bombay to perpetuate 
the memory of his son, Rohinton Baria who died at an early age.] 


•Not out 
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1936-37 Punjab Univ.; 1938-42 Bombay Univ.; 1943 Punjab 
Univ. ; 1944*49 Bombay Univ. ; 1950-51 Mysore Univ.; 1952 Bombay 
tJniv, ; 1953 Bom. Univ. ; 1954 Delhi Univ.; 1965-67 Bom. Univ. 

FOOTBALL 

1. F. A. Shield, Calcutta 
{Started in ths year 389S) 

1930 Soaforth Highlanders ; 1931 H. L. I.; 1932 2nd Bn. Essej: 
1933 D C. L. I.; 19.*i4 Game ahan(iov*>d ; 1936 East Yorks : 
1936 Mohamedan Sp. ; 1937 0th Field Brigade ; 1938 East Yorks); 
1939 Police A.C. : 19-tO Aiyans ; 1941-42 Mohamedan Sp. ; 1943 East 
Bengal ; 1944 E.B. Rly. ; 1945 East Bengal : 1946 Abandoned ; 1947 
Mohan Bagan ; 1948 Mohan Bagan ; 1949-51 East Bengal; 1952 
Finalists Mohan Bagan and RaJil‘^than (match . handomd) ; 1968 
India Culture League (Bom.) : 1954 Moiuui Bagan ; 1955 Raia.^than ; 
Club (Cal.) ; 1956 Mohan Bagan ; 1957 Mohamedan Sp.; 1968— 
Undecided, 

Firet yearns winner : Royal Irish Rifle?, 1893. 

Champions {ft succesehe years'i : Gordon Highlanders (1908-10); 
Calcutta F. C. (1922-24); Sherwood Foresters (1926-281 ; 
East Bengal (1949-61). 

Winners of the highest number of times —Calcutta P- C.—9 
times. 


Rover’s Cup, Bombay 
(Started in 1891) 

1930 K. O. S. B ; 1931 Royal W. Kents ; 1932 Royal Irish Fusi¬ 
liers ; 1933 King’s Liverpool Regt. ; 1934 Sherwood Foresters ; 1936- 
36 King’s Liverpool Regt.; 1937-38 Bangalore Muslims ; 1939 28th 
Field Brigade; 1940 Mohamedan Sporting. Calcutta; 1941 Welch 
Regimeni ; 1942 Bata Sp. (3uh (Calcutta); 1943 R. A. F.; 1944 
British Ba.«»e Reinforcement Camp : 1945 Military Police ; 1946 Bri¬ 
tish Base Reinforcement Camp ; 1947 Tmimamevt abandoned due to 
stand collapse X 1948 Bangalore Muslims; 1949 Ea«!t Bengal; 1950- 
64 Hyderabad Police ; 1955 Mohan Bagan ; 1956 M.ahomedan Spor¬ 
ting; 1967 Hyderabad Police; 1958 Caltcx (Bombay). 

Durand Cup. Delhi 

(Started 1888) 

1950 Hyderabad Police ; 1951-62 East Bengal ; 1963 Mohan 

Bagan; 1954 Hyderabad Police; 1955 Madras Regimental Centre; 
1956 East Bengal; 1057 Hyderabad Police ; 1958 Madras Regimental 
Centre. 


D. C. M. Football Competition, Delhi 

1949 Raipina Sp. ITnion (Delhi) ; 1950 East Bengal ; 1951 Rajas 
than Club ; 1962 East Bengal; 1953 Aryan Gymkhana (Bang.) ; 1964 
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Geological Survey of India (Calcutta) ; 1955 Indian Air Force; 195(5 
Indian Air Force ; 1957 East Bengal ; 1958 Mohamedau Sp. (Cal.). 


Nalional Football Championship 
{Santosh Memorial Trophy) 


[The trophy for the championship was donated by the I.F.A. 
(Bengal) in inemoij of the late Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhury 
of Santosh, lio wl tne picsident of the I F.A. for many years.] 


1941 .. Bengal. 

1942-43 .. No Play. 

1941 .. Delhi 

1945 ,. Bengal 

1946 .. Mys(^{e. 


1947 .. Bengal. 

1948 ,. No Play. 

1949 .. Bengal. 

1950 . B‘^ngal. 

1951 , Bcneal. 


1952 .. Mysore. 

11)51 .. Bengal. 

1951 Bombay. 

1 lySb . Bengal. 

19 56 H y derabad. 

1957 . Do 


Inter-University Football Championship 
(Sir Ashutoah Mukhrrjee Trophy) 


1941 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1950 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1942 .. 

.. Punjab. 

1%1 

.. Nagpur. 

1943 .. 

.. Punjab. 

1952 .. 

.. Aligarh. 

1944 .. 

.. Punjab. 

1963 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1946 

.. Aligarh. 

1054 .. 

.. Osmania. 

1946 .. 

.. Madras. 

1965 .. 

.. do 

1947 .. 

. Madras 

1066 . 

.. do 

1J48 .. 

.. Madras. 

1957 .. 

.. Calcutta. 

1949 .. 

.. Mysore. 

1968 .. 

Punjab 


HOCKEY 

National Hockey Championship (Rangaswami Cup). 

{Started iv 19S8) 

1928 U. P. ; 19')0 Railways ; 1932 Punj'ab ; 1934 No Competition ; 
1936 BentJ-al ; 19 >0 Bengal; 1940 Bombay ; 1942 Delhi ; 1944 Bom¬ 
bay ; 1945 Bhopal; 1916 Punjab ; 1947 Punjab ; 1948 Bhopal; 1949- 
51 Punjab ; 1952 Bengal ; 1953 Services ; 19b4 Punjab ; 1955 Madras 
& Services {^on7t holdits) ; 1956 Seivices ; 1967 Indian Railways; 
1958 Indian Railwajs • 


Beighton Cup, Calcutta 
{Started in J895) 

1931-32 Cal. Cut-tom ; 1933 Jhansi Heroes; 1934 Cal, Rangers; 
1935 CnI. Customs; 1930 Bombay Customs; 1937 B. N. Itailway 
{Kharagpur) ; 1938 Cal. Customs ; 1939 B. N. Ry., {Kharagpur) ; 
1910 Bhopal Wanderers ; 1941 Bhagwant Club {Tricnniga^h) and Bho¬ 
pal Wanderers ; 1942 Cal. Rangers ; 1943-45 B. N. Ry. {Kharagpur)*, 
1946 Port Commissioners (Cal.) ; 1917 No game; 1918 U. P. XI 
& Port Commissioncis {CaJeattn) • 10 49-50 Tata Sports {Pom ) ; 1951 
Hindustan Aircraft; 1952 Mohun Bagan ; 1963 Tata Sports {Bom.) ; 
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1954 Tata Sports (i?om.) ; 1955 Western Railway & U.P. XI 
(joint holders) ; 1966 Services ; 1957 East Bengal; 1958 Mohun Bagan. 

First yeai^s winver —Na^al Volunteers, 1895. 

Highest monher of winnci —Calcutta Customs—11 times. 

Aga Khan Cup, Bombay 

1934 Bombay Customs ; 1935 Bombay Customs ; 1936 Bombay 
Customs ; 1937 Liiboie Y. M. C. A. ; 1938 Bhagwant Club (Tricurn^ 
garh") ; 1939 Bhopal Wanderers ; 1910 B. B. C. 1. Ry.; 1941 Bhag¬ 
want Club {Tricuniqaih) ; 1912 No play; 1943 G. 1. P. Ry.; 1944 
Kamala Club (Kanjun) : 1945 Ivamala Club (Kanpur) ; 1946 

Kalyanmal Mills (lm\o)p) ; 1917 Rawalpindi Spaitans ; 1948 Kirhee 
United ; 1949 East Pjuijab Police ; 1950 Tata Sports ; 1961-52 Tata 
Spoits (Pn/whuif); 19.53 Lusitanians (nu^n.) ; 1954 Abandoned : 1955 
Punjab I’olice ; l^'oO Bombay State Police ; 1957 Madras Engineer 
Group (Dangal Ji (); 1958 Buimah Shell. 


W<imeii*s National Hockey Championship 
Inauguiated in 1938 —Ladg liatan Tata Cup 


1938 .. Kharagpur 

1939 ,. Calcutta. 

1947 ,. Bombay. 

1948 ,. Bombay. 


1949 .. Bombay, 

1950 .. M. P. 

1951 .. Bombay. 

1952 .. Bombay. 


1953 .. Bombay 
Bengal. 

1954- 55 M l\ 

1955- 56 M. P. 


& 


Dhjan Chand Hockey Toiirnainont 
(In Jmnour of Dhgan Chand*s 'crnicts to Indian Hockey) 

1952— Punjab Police 1966—Northern Ry. & Coips. of 

1953— Hindusthan Ai^praft. Signals (Jabalpur). 

1954— Western^Ry. 19.57—Madias Engineer Group 

1956—-Sikh Regimental Centre (Bangalore). 

(Meerut). 


BILLIARD CHAMPIONS 
(Started in 1931) 


1941— y. R. Freer (Madura). 

1942— V. R. Ficer (Madura). 

1943— 45— No game. 

1946— C. Hirjee (Calcutta). 

1947— C. Hirjee (Calcutta). 

1948— V. R. Freer (Madura). 

1949— T. A, SeUeiaj (Bangalore). 

1950— Wibon Jonee (Bombay). 


19,^1—Wilson Jones (Bombay). 
1').52— Do. 

1953 — Driffield (England). 

1954— ^Wilson Jones (Bombay). 

1955— C. Heerjee. 

lO.lO—Wilson Jones (Bombay). 

1957_ OQ 

1958— 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Todd Memorial Trophy) 

1952 .. Mysore. 1955 .. Mysore. 

1953 .. Mysore. 1‘^.56 .. Mysore. 

1954 .. Mysore. 1957 .. Services. 
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NATIONAL HADMINTON, 1958 

MerCs Singles —Nandu Nate\ar. Mtn's Doubles —Nanda Natekar 
Women's Singles —Susila Kapa- & M. K. Bopaidikar. 
dia. Donbhs —Subila Kapa- 

dia & Miss Pi cm Prashar. 


IM)IAN ATHLETIC IIEC’OKDS 
MKN'S EVE^'TS 


99 


9 $ 


ff 




Hop Step & Jump 

Pole Vault 
Hammer throw 
Di-^cus throw ^ 
.Tfavelin throw 
Shot Put 
HK»’h Jump 
Broad Jump 
iOecathJon 
100 ^atds run 
200 „ 

400 

One Mile „ 

Tliiee Miles „ 

Pi 'e Miles „ 

Six M>i 
100 metres 
JOO 
400 
8u0 

1,500 „ 

3,0‘»0 „ 

5,000 „ 

10,000 „ 

15,000 „ 

20,000 „ 

20,000 „ 

Mfiraihon 
20 000 M. walk 
50 kilometres walk 
4 100 m. relay 
1 O.Op „ „ 

4V400 „ „ 

110 metre hurdles 
400 „ 

3,000 m. Steeplechase 


100 metres run 
200 metres run 




H. Rebello (Mysore) 

A. Kamchnmltan (Mad.) 

1 >e\ idayal (Services) 
Paidunuui Sineh (Ser^<-,) 
jink'hisli SiiiHi (.Punjab) 
l‘iciduman Sirmh (Servs.) 
Ajit Sinsh (1 (Ui lali) 

Ram Mohan (Sci'vices) 

( . M. Mutlna (Mysoie) 

R. A Verneaux (Bom.) 
E. Whiteside (Punjab) 

G. P. Bhalla 

t^hand Singh (Patiala) 

Raunak Singh „ 

Gujjar Singh (Punjab) 
Raunak Smgh (Patiala) 
Balwniit Siiu^h 
Milk ha Sir'll! (Sci\ices) 
Milkha Smell (Services) 
tr on vn Smell (b'lvcesl 
Kulwant Sinch (Services) 
Cband Singh (Patiala) 
Anun Singh (Services) 
JJula Smah (Sc^’vices) 

C. S. A. Swaini (Bom.) 

Q. S. A. Swami (Bom.) 

R. G. Michael „ 

Gulrara Sinph (W. Beng.) 
Jora Singh (Services) 
Ajit Singh (Services) 

ScT vices 

Bombay Team 
Services 

Srichand (Service*?) 
jagdev Singh (Seivdces) 
Pan Singh (Services) 

WOMEN'S EVENTS 

M. D’Souza (Bom.) 1954 
M. D’Souza (Bora.) 1956 


’48 BO ft. 2 in. 

’58 12 ft. 5 in.' 

'58 166 ft. 9 in. 

’5t) 153 ft. 61 in. 

’58 199 ft. 4 in. 

’66 48 ft. 105 in. 

6 It. 6 in. 

’56 24 ft. 4i in. 

’68 6616 pis. 

’34 9 7 s. 

’36 21-8 s. 

’34 60*0 8. 

’38 4 m. 25-6 s 
’34 16 m. 3-7 s. 

’34 27 m. 10 s. 

’36 SI m. 33-5 s 
*54 10..5 s. 

’58 21.6 
’68 46.6 s. 

’50 1 m. B2-0 s. 

’56 3 m. 56-8 s. 

’14 8 m. 49*9 s. 

’58 14 m. 57.2 s. 

’55 30 m. 49*3 s. 

.. 68 m. 16'4 a. 

.. 1 h. 16 m. 0 B. 

.. 2 h. 13 m. 50 s. 
’58 2 h. 2 ? m 58 4 s. 
’58 1 hf .38m. 42.2 s. 
’55 i h. 47 m. 29*6 a. 
'58 42.6 s. 

’50 60 m. 26 s. 

’58 3 m 15.1 s. 

’56 14 5 s. 

'68 52J5 

’58 9 m. 12.4 s. 


12’3 s. 
25.7 s. 
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Runninj? Hi|?h Jump Miss U. Lyons (Punjab) *40 4 ft. Ill in. 
80 metres hurdles .. M. LiK Rao (Bom.) *58 11.5 s. 

Hifrh Jump .. Vas-ant Kumati (Kerala) *57 5 ft. 1 in. 

Discuss Throw .. C. O'Connol (Mysore) *68 114 ft. 

Javelin Throw E Davenpoit (Ra)asthan) *68 129 ft. 7i in. 

Broad Jump . (Jioin ) *54 17 ft. 6 in. 

fcliot Put E. D.i\cnpoit (Bilur) *67 36 ft. 7t in 

INDIAN ST\IMMING RECORDS 
MEN 


f'ree Style 


100 m. 

S. Bazaz (Bom.) 

1955 

1 ra. 2*7 s. 

200 m. 

S. Bazaz (Bom.) 

1955 

2 111. 24 h. 

400 m. 

S. Bajtij (Bom ) 

19-6 

5 ni. 13.3 p. 

1500 m. 

L/NK Ram Siii^h 




(S( I\ lets) 


21 m. 4 .5 s. 

Back Stroke 

S. Bpzrz ^Bom.) 

1955 


100 m. •• 

itupc!iari<l (Services) 

1056 

1 m. 15*2 8. 

200 m. 

Chandra Sekharan 
(Sei vKCb) 

1955 

2 m. 44*4 8. 

Breast Stroke 



100 m. 

Udai Piatap Singh 




(SoiMces) 

1966 

1 m. 22-2 8. 

200 m. 

Udai Pratap Singh 
(SeiMces) 

1966 

2 m. 69*7 s. 

Butterfly 



100 m. 

S. G. Lathi (Bom.) 

1956 

1 m. 14*7 8. 

200 m. . • 

Relay 

S. G. Lathi (Bom.) 

1965 

2 m. 55*3 8. 

4 X100 m. .. 




Free Style 

Bom. Team 

1955 

4 m. 26*5 s. 

4x200 do 

Services Team 

1955 10 m. 11*4 s. 


WOMEN 

100 m. Breast Stroke Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1950 .. 1 m. 38 s. 
100 m. Free Stvle .. P. B'»llantvne (Bom ) 1947 .. 1 m 18*6 s 
100 m. Back Stroke .. Sandhya Chandra (Bengal) .. 1 m. 29.5 s. 

200 m. Piee Style .. l>oll> Nazir (Bom.) 1956 3 m. 1*98 s. 

400 m. Flee Style .. Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1056 6 m. 13*6 s. 

204>ni. Breast Stroke Dolly Nazir (Bom.) 1955 3 m. 28 9 s. 


CRICKET 

Summary of Test Matches 
♦ Fnqlavd v. South Africa 

First played 1888-89 ; England won 42 ; South Africa 17 . 30 matches 

drawn. 
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England v. New Zealand 

Fust played 1929-30 ; England won 10 , matches drawn 16 and N Z, 
• won 0. 

England v. India 

First played 1982 ; England w on 30; India won I and 8 matches 

drawn. 

England v. Ansiraha 

First pHyel 187G 77 , England won 62 , Austtalia 70 and 41 milchcs 

drawn. 

England v. TFeif Indies 

Fii**! plajcd 1928; England won 14, West Indies won 10 and 11 

matches drawn. 

England v Pakistan 

Fi’*-'5t play^^d 195? ; England won 1 ; Pakistan won 1 and 2 matches 

drawn. 

Austialia v. South Africa 

Fii t pi t^ed 1902-3 ; Australia won 27 , Soulh Africa won 3 and 9 

matches drawn. 

Aiibtraha v. West Indies 

First played 1930 31 , An-.ti ilia won 11 , West Indies won 2 and 

2 matches drawn. 

Australia v. India 

First played 1947-48 ; Australia won 6 , 2 matches drawn 

Auhtralia v. New Zealand 

Fust played 3945-46 ; Australia won 1 , New Zealand won 0. 

India i) West Indies 

First played 1948-49 ; West Indies won 2 and 8 m itches drawn. 

South Africa v. New Zealand 

First played 1931'-32 ; Soulh Africa won 7 ; New Zealand 0 and 2 

matches diawm. 

WcH* Indies v New Zealand 

Fust played 1961-52 ; We'^t Indies won 4, New Zealand won 1 and 1 

match diawn. 

India V. Pakistan 

First played 1962 ; India won 2; Pakistan 1 ; Drawn. 7. 

Pakistan v. New Zealand 

Fust Played 1955 ; Pakistan won 2, New Zealand 0, Drawn 1 

Test Match Records 

Fust wickit Partner shin Mankad and P Roy India v New 
Zealand, Madras 1955 66 

Highest Match Aggregates —1981 runs (36 wickets)—England vs 
South Africa at Durban, 1939. 

Lowest Match Aggregates —^234 runs (80 wickets)—Australia ys. 
South Africa, Melbourne, 1932. 

Highest totals —903 (7 wkts. dec.) for England vs. Australia, Oval, 
1938. 
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Lowest totals —26 for New Zealand v. England, Auckland 1965. 
Highest Aggregate by a side tn a match —1121 (19 wkts.)—^England 
■vj. West Indies, Kingston, J9o0. 

Lowest Aggregate by a suU in a match —81 (20 wkts.) South Africa 
vs. Australia at Melbourne, 1031-32. 

Most Hvndreds —29, D. G, Bradman (Australia). 

Highest Jndnudnal innings —365 (not out) G Sobers (West Indies) v. 
Pakistan, Kinj>t.ton, 1958. 

Most hand)ids m a fest matcl —Seven; England vs. Australia ax 
l^ottingham, 1938 (Barnett 126, Payntcr 216*, L. Hutton 100, D. 
Compton 102 (Eng) S. McCabe 232, W. Brown 133, D. G. 
Biadinan 144* (Australia). 

7—Australia (5) v. West Indies (2), Kingston, 1955. For Aus¬ 
tralia (5».—N. Hamev 204, R. Archer 12P. C McDonald 127, R. 
Benaud 1*’! and K. Miller 109. For West Indies (2)—Clyde Walcott 
165 & 110. 

Two sepal ate hundred® in a Test mcch tiMce in one Series : C. 
WalcoH (West Ind>cs) v. Austialiri 1953 126 & 110 (2nd Test, 

Pait of Spam) and 155 & 110 (5tli Test, ton) 

Most wickfts in Tc^t tnekif (Bowling)—221 in 47 matches—Alec 
Bedber ^England). 

Hundreds m const c/tti>*i* tnvings —Five by E\erton Weeks. 

141 (i". Fnglaiid, Kineston 1947-48). 

128 (i *• India, Delhi 1948 49) 

194 (vs. India, Bombay 1948-49). 

162 & 101 (ue. India, Calcutta 1948-49). 

Longest Test Match—SovAh Africa v. M. C. C. (1939), for 10 days. 


•462 D. G Bradman 
*44.3 B B Nimbalkar 
437 W. H. Ponsford 
429 W. H Ponsioid 
424 A. C MacLaren 
385 B. Sutcliffe 
S'S C. W Gregory 
369 D G Bradman 
*8G5 C Dili 
364 14 Hutton 
865 G Sobeis 
359 V. M TMorchant 
*857 R. Abel 
357 D. G. Pradman 
355 B Sutcliffe 
362 W H Ponsford 
.345 r G Macartnay 1921 

•344 G Headley .. 1931-32 

344 W. G. Grace .. 1876 


339 W. H Ponsford .. 1927-28 

334 D. G. Bradman .. 19.30 

313 i: S Duk'ep Smji 1930 
332 W. H. Ashdown .. 1949 

.331 J D. Robertsop . 1949 

326 H. L. Harvey 1925-26 

325 C. L. B idcock .. 1935-36 

325 A. Sandham .. 1929-.30 

324 J. B. Stollmcycr .. 1946-47 

322 E Pajmter .. 1937 

321 W. L. Murdock .. 1881-82 


Record Individual Scores—First-Class Matches 


1929-30 

img 19 

1927-28 

3^22 23 

1895 

1952-53 

1906-07 

1935-36 

1900-01 

1938 

1958 

1913-44 

1899 

1935-36 

1949-50 

1926-27 


■*■343 P. A. Perrin 
341 G 11 Ilir^t 
<340 D r. Bradman 
338 W. W. Read 
*3^8 R C Blunt 
337 Ilenif Mohd. 

*336 W. R Hammond 


1904 

1905 
1928-29 
1888 

1931- 32 
1958 

1932- 33 


*Sisnif)<0 not out. 
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World Cricket Records—First Class 

Highest team score {Ist class)—1,107 Victoria v. New South Wales 
(Australia), 1926-27. 

Highest Individual Score—452 (not out) D. G. Bradman, 1929-30. 

First Wicket Partnership—666 Holmes and Sutcliffe, Yorkshire vs. 
Essesc, 1932. 

Second Wicket Partnership—45B by B. B. Nimbalkar and K. V 
Bhandarkar, Maharashtra v. Western India States, 1948-49. 

Highest Partnership for any wicket—677 V. S. Hazare (264*) and 
Gul Mohammed (319), Baroda v. Ilolkar, 194G-47, (4th wicket). 

Aggregates J. B. Hobbs—^1,237 ; W. G. Grace—5^,800. 

Highest Aggregate —^2,376 Bombay 661 and 714 for 6 Dec. v. Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Most Centuries dn an innings —Six individual centuries by Holkar 
V. Mysore in Ranji Trophy, 1944-46. 


MILE RUNNERS UNDER FOUR MINUTES 


Rofirer Bannister (Eng.) 

1964 3 : 69.4 

John Landy (Aus.) 1954 3 : 68.0 
PnfTcr Bannister (Eng.) 

1954 3 : 58.8 

John Landy (Aus.) 1954 3 : 59.6 
Ti, Tabori (Hungary) '65 3 : 59.0 

C. Chataway (Eng.) '55 3 : 59.8 

Brian Hewson (Eng.) '66 3 :69.8 
John Landy (Eng.) '56 3 : 58.6 

John Landy (Eng.) '66 3 : 68.6 

J. Bailey (Aus.) '56 3 : 58.6 

John Landy (Eng.) '56 3 : 68.7 

Ron Delany (Eire) ’56 3 : 59.0 

Gunner Nielsen (Den.) '56 3 : 69.1 

D. Ibbotson (Eng.) '56 3 : 69.4 


J. Rozsavolp'yi (Hungary) 

1956 3 69.0 

M. Lincoln (Aus.) '57 3 59.0 

Don Bow^den (U.S.) '57 3 58.7 
D. Ibbotson (Eng.) '67 3 58.4 

Dan Waern (Swe.) '57 3 59,3 

S. Jungwirth (Yugoslavia) 

1057 3 69.1 

Ken Wood (Eng.) '67 3 69.3 

Dan Wfioin (Swe.) '67 3 ; 59,3 

I). Ibbotson (Eng.) '57 3 : 68.7 

R- Vuoiisalo (Fin.) '67 3 : B9.1 
Dan Waern (Swe.) '57 3 ; 59.5 

Dan Waern (Swe.) '57 3 ; 58.5 

Roger Moens (Bel.) '57 3 ; 58.9 

D. Ibbotson (Eng.) '57 3 ; 57.2 

Herb Elliot (Aus.) '58, 3 : 54.5 


WORLD TRACT AND FIELD RECORDS 

MFN 


Running 


100 yds. 

9.3 s. 

220 yd. 

20 s. 

440 yd. 

46.85 

1 m. 

3 m. 54.5 

2 m. 

8 m. 33.4 s. 

3 m. 

13 m. 14.2 s 


M. E. Paton (U.S.) '48 
Hector Hogan (Aus.) '54 
J. Golliday (U.S.) '65 
L. King (U.S.) '56 
Dave Sim (U.S.) '66 
Dave Sim (U.S.) '66 
Jim Lea (U.S.) '56 
Herb Elliot (Aus.) '68 
S. Iharos (Hungary) '65 
do do '63 
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6 m. 

27 m. 43 8 s. 

10 m. 

4S m. 12 s. 

15 m. 

1 h 14 m 1 8. 

1 h. 

12 m. 809 yd. 

100 metres 

10.1 8. 

200 ineties 

20 s 

400 meties 

45 2 s. 

800 ni*-tieij 

1 m 46.7 1 . 

1000 metres 

2 m. 19 s« 

2000 metres 

5 m 2 2 s. 

3,000 metres 

7 m 52 8 s 

6,000 meti**s 

13 m 36 8 s. 

10,000 metres 

28 m 30 4 s 

20,000 metres 

5(i rn 51 G s 

25,000 metres 

1 h lb m dG 4 s. 

30,000 metres 

1 h 25 m 2 b s 

Walking 

3000 metres 

11 m 51 S s 

10,000 metres 

42 ir >4 C 

20,000 metres 

1 h 27 ni 58 2 •» 

30,000 metres 

2 h '0 m 40 2 s, 

60,000 ineties 

i 1) U IP 7 «■. 

1 h. 

13 S32 metres 

2 h. 

’ 1 dbo inetie 

Hurdles 
. (10 hurdles) 

120 yd. 

1 ’ 4 s 

220 yd. 

OT > , 

110 metres 

3 3 4 1 

200 meties 

* 1 ■> « 

400 meties 

49 5 s 

Field Events 

High Jump 

7 ft i in. 

Running Btoad 

Jump 

2G ft 81 in. 

Hop, Step, Jump 

64 ft. 32 in. 

Pole Vault 

16 ft 7i m. 

Shot put 

63 ft 15 m. 

Discus throw 

194 ft 6 in. 

Javelin throw 

281 ft 2 in. 

Hammer throw 

220 ft. 10 in. 


YEAR BOOK 


do do ’66 

E. Zatopek (C’slovakia) ’61 
do do ’66 

do do ’61 

W. Williams (U S ) '66 
Iia Murchison (U.S.) ’66 

David Sim (US) ’56 
L. Jones (U S ) ’66 
Ko^ti Mocns (Belgium) ’66 

^ A Boy sen (Norway) ’65 
^ 1 Rozsavolfiyi (Hungary) ’66 

I. Ro/savolgvi (Hungary) ’56 
Goidon ritie«(Lng) '60 
do do ’5b 

V kuts (USSR) ’56 
U /iloptk (( Slovakia) ’51 
do do ’55 

A Viska'i (I inland) ’66 


W Hardma (Sweden) *16 
vlo <’o ’45 

Mil hail Taviot (U S S R > ’60 
4 \<dj I )i (USSR) ’55 
I idisk»7 Mot (T’ lovvVji) '56 
J Mlculstn (Svtdcn) ’45 
A Vtdjokov (USSR) '55 


J D ivis (T^ S ) ’66 
Dvvid ‘^in e (US) ’56 
Jack Davi, (US) ’56 
Di\id Sime (U S ) ’56 
Glen Davis (US) ’5G 


Chailes Dumas (U.S ) ’66 

Jcs'vo Owens (US) *35 
A. F da Silva (Brazil) *65 
C. Warmeidam (US) *42 
Parry O’ Brien (US) *66 
F Gordien (US) ’53 
E Danilson (Norway) *66 
M. Knvonosov (U.S SR) ’66 
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WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 


Running 

100 yd. 

10.3 s. 

220 yd. 

23.4 s. 

880 yd. 

2 m. 6.C s. 

100 metres 

11.3 s. 

200 metres 

23.2 s. 

400 metres 

57 s. 

800 metres 

2 rn 5 s. 

Field Events 

Broad Jump 

20 ft. 91 in. 

High Jump 

5 ft. Oi in. 

Discus throw 

,lb7 ft. li m. 

Javelin throw 

1S8 It. 4 in. 

Shot put 

54 It. Ill in. 

SWIMMING 

ME 

Free f‘t>le 

1000 metres 

0 : 516 

110 yd. 

0 . -)k2 

kOO metres 

9 . 15.7 

OSO vd. 

9 19.2 

151'0 ijiotios 

IT 5.’.9 

litca'-t Stroke 

metros 

1 . il.o 

Butterfly 

1^0 niftrcs 

1 . 01.3 

Krea.st 

100 met res 

1 : 02 2 


Marlene Mathews (Aus.) *67 
do do ’57 
Nina Otkalenko (U.S.S.R.) *56 
Shiiley Huniy (Aus.) ’55 
Hetty Cuthbert (Aus.) ’66 
MriTgaT-ct Mathews (Aus.) ’57 
Niiia Otkalenko (U.S.S.R.) *56 

E. Damka-Kreskinska 
(Poland) '66 

Mildied McDaniel (IT.S.) *56 
hiiui J)um])adze (U.S.S.R.) ’52 
AiH’a Po^eia (Auh.) '67 
Galina Zybina (IJ.S.S.R.) ’56 

RECORDS 


John Devitt (Aus.) ’67 
do do ’67 

George Bieen (U.S.) ’66 
do do ’56 

do do ’66 

C. Lich-Yu (China) ’57 

T. lirhmoto (Japan) ’67 

David Thiele (Aus.) ’56 


WOMEN 


Free Style 


too meties 

1 : 2.0 

220 jdb. 

2 . 19.1 

440 yds. 

4 : 48 6 

800 metres 

10 . 30.9 

880 yds. 

10 : 34.6 

1^00 metres 

20 : 03.1 

Breast Stroke 

200 metres 

2: 51.3 

220 yds. 

2 : 62.6 

Butterfly 

100 metres 

1 : 10.6 


Dawn Fraser (Aus.) ’66 
Lorraine Crapp (Aus.) ’66 
do do ’56 

no do '56 

do do ’56 

Jans Koster (Northerlands) ’67 


Ada .den Haan 
(Netherlands) ’57 
do do ’57 

Atic Voorbij 
(Netherlands) *56 
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Back Stroke 



100 metres 

1 

12.9 

110 yds. 

1 * 

13.2 

200 metres 

o 

38.6 

220 yds. 

O 

38 5. 


Judy Grenham (Enj?.) ^56 
Gieetje Kraan 
(Netherlands) '57 
Leme de Nijs 
(Nethelands) '57 
do do '57 


DAVIS CUP 

(International Lawn Tennis ; Men'-' Team Events—Started in 1900) 


Winner an^ PoinU 

1933 Great Britain 3 

1934 do 4 

1986 do 5 

1936 do S 

1937 U.S. 4 

1938 U.S. 8 

1939 Australia 8 


Winner and PoinU 
1940>45— No Game 


1946 US. 6 

1947 U.S. 4 

1948 U.S. 5 

1949 U.S. 4 

1960 Australia 4 

1961 do 3 


Winner and Points 

1962 do 4 

1963' do 

1964 U. S. 

1955 Australia 6 

1966 Australia 

1967 Australia 6 

1958 Australia J2 


IMGHTMAN tUP (\> omen’s Team E>cnts) 


A 


{Anntud CbtmpeHtion by wnvien lairv t(nvi<t fdaytrs of Great Britain- 

and U S.A .—staited in 1923) 


1946 U.S. 

1947 U.S. 

1948 U.S. 

1949 U.S. 
1960 U S. 


lora us 195G U.S 

J952 US. 1957 17 8 

195‘t U S 1958 England 

1054 17 S 
1955 U S 


WIMBLEDON TCNNIS CH \MPIONSI£IP 
^International lawn tennii tournament for individual championship 


1946 Y. Petra 

1947 J. A. Kramer 

1948 R. Falkenburg 

1949 R. Schroeder 
1960 B. Patty 


Men’s Singles 

1961 R. Savitt 
1952 P. A. Sadgeman 

1963 E V. Scixas 

(U.S.) 

1964 J. Drobny 
(Czech.) 


1056 T. Trabert (U.S.) 
1956 Lew Hoad (Aus.) 
1967 Lew Hoad (Aus.) 
1958 A Cooper (Aus.) 


Women’s Singles 

1963 M. Connolly (U.S ) 1966 Shirley Pry (U.S.). 

1966 Louise Brough (U.S.) 1957 Althea Gibson (U.S.). 

1964 M. Connolly (U.S.) 1958 do do 
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WORLD CHESS CHAMPIONS 


1851*58—^Adolph Anderson (Ger.) 
1868-62—Paul Morphy (U.S.) 
1862-66—^Adolph Anderson 
(Ger.). 

1866-94—Wilhelm Steinitx 
(Australia) 

1894-1921—E. Lasker (Ger.) 


1921-27—J. R. Capablanca (Cuba) 
1927-35—A. A. Alekhine (Russia) 
1936-37—Dr. M. £uwe (Holland) 
1037-46—^A. Alekhine (Russia) 
1946^7—Poeane. 

1948-66—M. Botwinnik (Russia) 
1957—V. Smyslov (Russia) 


WORLD BOXING CHAMPIONS 


Heavy Weight (any weight)— 
Floyd Patterson (U.S.) 

Light Ihnvg Weight (175 lb.)— 
Aichie Moore ^U.S.) 

Middh Weight (160 lb.)— 

Sugar Roy Robinson 

\\ tight (147 lb )— 
Carmen Badillo (U.S.) 


Light Weight (135 lb.)— 
Ju< Blown If 

Feathet W 2 cght (126 lb.) — 
Hogan Bassey (U.S.) 
Bantam Weight (118 lb.)— 
Raul Mascias 
Fig Weight (112 lb.)— 

P. Peiez (Argentina) 


MODERN HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


/I1882-92 John L. Sulivan 
1892-97 James J. Corbett 
1897-99 Robert Fitzsimmons 
1899-1905 James J. Jeffries 

1905- 1906 Marvin Hart 

1906- 08 Tommy Bums 
1908-15 Jack Johnson 
1915-19 Jess Willard 
1919-26 Jack Dempsey 
1926-28 Gene Tunney 


1928-30 Vacant 
1930-32 Max Schmeling 
1932-33 Jack Sharkey ^ 
1934-35 Max Baer 

1936- 37 Jim Braddock 

1937- 49 Joe IjOuis 
1949-51 Ezzard Charles 
1951-52 Joe Walcott 
1962-65 Rocky Marciano 
1956- Floyd Patterson 


10,000 metres 
5,000 metres 
All round 
Women 
5,000 metres 
All round 


SPEED SKATING (ICE) 

Men 

Time 

.. 16 : 32.6 H. Anderson (Norway) 1962 

.. 7:45.6 Boris Shilkow (USSR,* 1955) 

.. 184.683 pts. D. Sakunenko (USSR, 1955) 

.. 6 : 01.6 R. Zhukowa (USSR, 1963) 

,. 206.016 pts. 1. Artamonova (USSl^ 1966) 


WORLD CYCLING RECORDS 


20 kilometres .. J. Anquetil (France, 1966) 
100 do .. M. de Benedeth (Italy, 1942) 

1 hour .. J. Anquetil (France, 1956) 

20 


.. 26m.69V5S. 

.. 2 hrs. 20 m. 
44V. s. 

.. 28 m. 1,201 yds 
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WORLD FOOTBALL CUP 
(Jules Rimet Cup) 

{Played every fourth year—started in 19S0) 

1930—^Uruguay 1950—Uruguay 

1934—Italy 1954—Germany 

1938—Italy 1968—Brazil 

ASIAN FOOTBALL QUADRANGULAR TOURNAMENT 
(India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon) 

1962—^India A Pakistan 1964- India 

{Joint holders) 1955—India. 

1953—^India 

THOMAS CUP 

{International Badminton Championship) 

1948-49—Malaya 1954-55—Malaya 

1962—Malaya 1957-58-Indonesia 

OLYMPIC HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 


1908 

Great Britain 

1930 

India 

1920 

Great Britain 

1948 

India 

1928 

India 

1952 

India 

1932 

India 

1956 

India 


THIRD ASIAN G VMES—1958 


MhN’S EVENTS 
Tiaik and Field 


Metres 

fl. 

Time 

M. S 

Winner 

100 


10 9 

Abdul Khaliq 

200 


20 6* 

MaliKli.i S'liflh 

400 


47.0 

iliklia Siiun 

800 

1 

52.1-" 

"V osbILakii Mui oya 

1.500 

3 

17 6* 

l\h iliq Molimoud 

6,000 

14 

*,) V 

Os.iinu Inon^ 

lO.UOO 

;;o 

1S.4 

'1 al .■ » 1 Baba 

HI RDLKS 

100 


14.4* 

C*. 

400 


52.1* 

l\aj ('neng Fu 

RFLA\ 

400 


41.4* 

riiilippine<5 (Vista, 

(lomez, Subido Ban- 
tit, ta) 

4x400 

8 

is.o'- 

Japan (Akaji, Ogushi, 
Ki>ofumi, Muroza) 


Home 

Pakistan 

India 

Itidia 
J apan 
lian 
Japan 
Japan 


Pakistan 

China 


* Nuw Aaian Games Uecoid 
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MARATHON 

3 hrs. 32 m. s.* Lee Chung Hoon Korea 
STEEPLECHASE 

3000 9 0.3 Mubarak Shah Pakistan 

7rl01 Rts. Yang Chuan Kuang Taiwan 


FIELD EVENTS 


High Jump 

0 ft 

n 

ins * 

N Ethii virasmghan 

Cevlon 

F’olc Vault 

13 ft. 

n 

ms * 

Noriaki Yasuda 

Japan 

Loiur Jump 

24 ft. 

10 

ins.* 

B Shu Yong Joo 

Korea 

Hop Sttp Jump 

.Tl ft 

23 

ms * 

Mohmder Singh 

India 

J> ps rhiow 

15h ft. 

4i 

ms * 

Baikal Singh 

India 

Ja\<lin Ihiow 

5i27 ft 

8i 

ms ♦ 

Moh mimed Nama/ 

Pakistan 

Shot 1 ig 

49 ft 

4 

ins * 

Piidnmm Singh 

India 

II tm) T Throw 

200 ft 

01 

ms.* 

M. Iqbal 

Pakistan 


nOMKN’S lAL'NTS 


M* til V 

H M S 

Holder 

Country 

JOO 

12 6 j- 

Inottnni Solis 

Philippines 

200 

25 9 

Yul 0 Kobayashi 

Japan 

80 

11 G* 

Hurdles 

l\Iu.hjko Iw imoto 

Japan 

4no 

18 G* 

h luu 1 1 i S iiiopal 

Re^ai 

s { »n ( Fid u^ ima, 

1 uiii, Yod 1 nid Ko 

t i\ l>^m) 

Phillippincs 


1 >« *d E\<nts 


Hjt ij iTuTTjp. metro * Fmil o Kainiva Japan 

i «>-, lump IS ^l () lu \i itMtion li id iin l*hilippine*» 

Slut Put 1 T im iris’* Seiko Obon ii Japan 

Disiii 1 >7 it ')i ins Hnoko llchmda J ipan 

Javiht 17 ij iiKlies \oiiko Siiitli Japiin 

NLW OL^MiMC AFULETir RECORDS 

The following is a list of the new Ohmpic athletic records set 
up duung th< 19o0 Melbourne Oljmpic Lames, 

MEN 

200 meticb—^20.6 sec. by Bob Morrow (U S.A.). Old Record— 
20.7 see. 


•New Asian Giine>( Record ^ Atiian Games Record equalled 
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800 metres—1 min. 47.7 sec. by T. Courtney (U.S.A.). Old 
record—1 min. 49.2 sec. 

1500 metres—3 min. 41.2 sec. by R, Delaney (Ireland). Old 
record—3 min. 45.2 sec. 

5000 metres—13 min. 39.6 sec. by Vladimir Kuc (Russia). Old 
record—14 min, 6 sec. 

10,000 metres—^28 min. 45.6 sec. by Vladimir Kuc (Russia). Old 
record—29 min. 17 sec. 

High Jump—-6 ft. Hi in. by C. Dumas (U.S.A.). Old record— 
6 ft. 8.32 in. 

Hop, step and jump—53 ft. 7J in. by A. F. da Silva (Bra 2 il). 
Old record—53 ft. 2.69 in. 

Putting the shot—60 ft, 11 in. by W. P. O'Brien (U.S.A.). Old 
record—67 ft. 1.43 in. 

Pole vault—14 ft. 115 in. by R. Richards (U.SjA.). Old record-^ 
14 ft. 11.14 in. 

Discus—184 ft. lOi in. by A. Oerter (U.S.A.). Old record—180 
ft. 6.85 in. 

Hammer throw—207 ft. 35 in. by H. Connolly (U.S.A.). Old 
record—197 ft. 11.67 in. 

Javelin—281 ft. 25 in. by Egil Daniellsen (Norway). Old record 
—242 ft. 0.79 in. 

3,000 metres steeplechase—8 min. 41.2 sec. by C. Brasher 
(Britain). Old record—8 mm. 46.4 sec. 

110 metres hurdles—13.6 sec. by L. Calhoun (U.S.A.), Old 
record—13.7 sec. 

400 metres hurdles—60.1 sec. by Glen Davis and E. S. Southern 
(both U.S.A.). Old record—60.8 sec. 

4x100 metres relay—39.5 sec. by U.S.A. Old record—39.8 see. 

WOMEN 

100 metres—11.4 sec. by Betty Cuthbert (Australia). Old 
record—11.5 sec. 

High jump—6 ft. 95 in. by M. McDaniel (U.S.A.). Old record-v- 
5 ft. 65 in. 

Broad jump—20 ft. 91 in. by E. Kizesinska (Russia). Old record 
—^20 ft. 6.66 in. 

Discus—176 ft. 15 in. by O. Pikotova (Czechoslovakia). Old 
record—168 ft. 85 in. 

Putting the shot—54 ft. 6 in. by Tamara Tychkevitch (Russia). 
Old record—60 ft. 2.58 in. 

Javelin—176 ft. 85 in. by Idessa laounzcm (Russia). Old record 
—166 ft. 7,06 in. 

80 meties hurdles—10.7 sec. by Shirley Strickland de la Hunty 
(Australia!. Old record—11.2 sec. 

4x100 metres relay—44.6 sec. by Australia. Old record—46.9 

B6C 

SOME NOTABLE WORLD RECORDS 

W’ater Speed Record—Donald Campbell (Eng.)—^248 m.p.h. 
in speed boat *BlueBird,* 1968. 
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Motor Cycle Record—^Wilhelm Herz (Ger.)—^210.64 m.p.h. over 
a measured mile on Aug. 4, 3966. 

Record Dive—George Wookey (England)—600 feet in a helmat- 
ed flexible diving suit, 1966. 

Deep-Sea Diving Record—Lt. Comdi. Georges Honot and eng^i- 
neer i*t. Willm of the French Navy reached a depth of 13,287 ft. or 
2h miles on Feb. 16, 1964 olf the west coast of Africa in a bathys¬ 
caphe. 

World’s Fastest on land (motor)—John Cobb (England) 394,196 
m.p.h. (1947); £4 hours —Eyston (England), 3678*3 miles. 

Automobile World Speed 
(One mile per hour) 


Year 


Speed 


1808 


39 24 

C. Laubat. 

1904 


91.37 

Henry Ford. 

1910 


331.724 

B. Oldfield. 

1919 


149.875 

Ralph D. Palma. 

1935 


301.13 

Sii M. Campbell. 

3947 


394 196 

John. R. Cobb 


Mi->cellaneous Records 

Gulf Dali —176 ft. pci second. 

Trtm^ BaV— 220 ft. in one second by W. T. Tilden II in 1931. 

Ski Jumping —116 feet distance by A. Samuelstuen (Norway), 1961. 

It fie —^2,880 miles per hour (i.s., 4,100 ft. per second). 

Sovnd —780 miles pei hour. 

Liainng —Fiog 10 ft 10 in. by ‘Lucky’ (Amciica). 

Horse : t? ft. by steeple chasei, Chandler, 1947 in England 
(Average 23 and 27 ft.K 

^1(7'f Rope IVulktng —Allan Lundburg (Sweden) completed 27 
horns 2 minutes on a tight rope with non-stop walk on 30-8-64. 

Dll VQ —Jack Brown, April 28, 3945 attained a depth of 650 ft. 

Dnivg, highest —205 ft. 9 in. by Alex. Wickham (Solomon Islands). 

Btano Maialhon —Heinz Amtz (Geimany) played piano for 424 hours 
at a stretch in 3965. 

Mouvtani Climbing —^29018 ft. highest known ascent on Mt. Everest 
by Sir Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing Norkey, 1952. 

Rope Skipping —18,46.3 turns (no break) in 1 hour 41 minutes by 
Tom Moms (Australia). * 

Cricket Ball Throw—422 ft. by R. Pareival, Durham, England, 1884. 

Railway World Speed Record —^243 kilometres (about 152 miles) 
poi houi on eUctrififd Paiis-Lyons line (Feb. 19-21, 1945). 
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Aeroplane Altitude Records 
Height {ft.) Aviator 


41,796 


1929 

• * 

W. Neuenhofen (Ger), 

43,166 


1930 

« « 

A. Soucek iU.S.A.) 

43,976 


1932 

* • 

C. F. Unwins (Eng.). 

44,819 


1933 

■ « 

G. Lemoine (France), 

47,362 


1934 

■ m 

K Donati (Italy). 

47,800 


1935 

m m 

V Kokkmaki (U.S.SJR.). 

49,991 


1936 

• • 

S K D. Swam (Eng.). 

63,937 


3937 

• • 

H. Lt. Adam (Eng.). 

56,046 


1938 

• * 

Maiio Pazzi (Italy). 

69,446* 


1948 

• a 

J. Cunningham (Eng.) 

79,494 


1954 

• • 

Major William Bndgeman (USA..} 

j65,889* 


1956 

• • 

WalU>r F. Gibb (Eng.). 



Endurance Flight Record 

Hr. 

Min. 

Fear, 


Aviator, 

150 

40 

1929 

a • 

Carl Spaatz (USA.) 

246 

43 

1929 

• m 

Mendell h Reinhart (USA.) 

665 

41 

1930 

• m 

J. & K. Hunter (US.A.) 

647 

4 

1930 

• » 

Jack&OTi & O'Bnne (USA.). 

663 

34 

1935 


A1 & Fred Key (US.A.). 

1,124 

14 


* • 

Jongewaid & Woodhouse (US.A.) 


World Air Recoids 

Maximum Speed over a straight course —1,132.136 mph— L. P. Twiss 
(£n^.) Mazch 10, 1956. 

Maximum Spt^ed over a closed circuit —728.114 mph—Robert O. Rahn 
(U.S.) Oct. 10, 1953, 

Distance Airline— 11,235 6 miles, J D. Dd\is U.S N. E. P. Rankin 
(U.S.N., etc., Stpt. 2—Oct. 1, 1946. 

Distaticc, Closed Circuit —8,864.3 miles ; O. F. LdS'-iter & W. J. Valen¬ 
tine, U.S. Aug. 1—3, 1917. 

Altitude —65,889 {jit prop* litd )—^Walter F. Gibb (Eng-.), Aug. 29,. 
1955. 


F4STEST TRIPS ROUND THE WOULD 

1924 (April 6—Sept. 281—Six U.S. Aimy fliers first round the world— 
26,345 miles m 17.5 days. Total flying time 365 hra. 7m. 

1931 (June 23—July 1)—Wiley Po,t & Ilaiold Gatty—16,128 miles 
in 3 days, 19 hrs. 8 m. 10 s. 


• Jet-propellcd airtrail 
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1933 (July 16-22)—^Wiley Post’s solo flight—15,696 miles in 7 days, 
18 hTS. 49.5 m. 

1938 (July 10-13)—Howard Hughes with a crew of 4—14,824 miles 
m 3 days, 19 hrs. 10 s. 8 m 10 &. 

1947 (Apr. 12-16)— W. P. Odom (solo)—20,000 miles in 78 h. 56 m. 
12 s. 

1949 (Feb. 26—March 2)—.lames Gallagher & U.S. crew (First non¬ 
stop flight)—23,452 m. in 94 hrs. 1 min. 

1957 (Jan. lG-18)—Three USAFB-52 strat fortresses First 
non-stop global flight by jct planes—24,325 m. in 45 hrs. 19 m. 

BALLOON REGOROS 

A Itifude 


Height ifl.) 

mYear 

lioHoonists. 

500 

1783 

Pilanc de Rozier (France). 

r>l 703 

1931 

Auguste Pitciid (Swiss). 


19b3 

T. G W. Settle & C. Fordney (U.S.). 

72,394 8 

1935 

4. W. Stevens & Anderson (IJ.S.). 

96,000 

1957 

J. W. Kittinger (U.S.). 

202,000 

1957 

Major Uavid Simons (U.S.). 

Distance 

tmhs 

27 

Year 

1783 

Charles & Robert (Prance). 

1,120 

1859 

Johnwise. 

1,896.8 

1914 

Hans Berliner. 

Duration 

Hrs. wu 

87 

Fear 

101.1 

H. Kaulen (Germany) 


Gliders 

Ourahov —Charges Atgor (Franco), April 2-4, 1952—56 hrs. 16 m. 

Straight Lim -R. H. Johnson (U S.), 535.160 miles, 

Autr 5, 1961 

A Itihuh ~-Wi\imn\ S T\an^ (ITS.), Dec. 30, 1950- 30, 100 ft 

Parachute * 

Dtscevt —Rene Micbenaud (1932, France) jumped from an aeroplane 
at ar aHitude of 26,690 ft. in Franc'* 

Delayed Parachute ^ump —Vlcntina Seliverstova (Rus«'ia) jumped 
from 23.295 ft. and did not open htr parachute until she had 
fallen 20,777 ft. (1951). 

Women’s Flight Records 

Distavee Air Line —V. Grisodoubova and P. Obsipenko, n.S.SJR., 
September 24-25, 1938—3.671432 miles. 

Altitude—Mile Hilz (France) —16,948-726 ft, on June 23, 1936. 

Speed —Jacqueline Auriol (France)—715.35 m.p.h. m turbojet fighter 
on May 31, 1956. 
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First Woman Trans-Atlantic Solo Flight —Amelia Earhart (U.S.A.), 
approximately in 16 hrs. on May 20-21, 1932. 

Helicopter Records 

Distance Airline —Aimy HZI helicopter in first transcontinental flight 
2,610 m. in 37 hr?, on Aug. 24, 1056. 

Altitude —Jean Boulet (France)—^26,931 ft., 1966 

Distance^ dosed ciicitit —^H. L. Bush & W. C. Dysinger (U.S.A.)— 

l, 199.078 m. Aug. 11, 1956. 

Maximum Speed —lly L. Andeisson & R. S. Deeper (U.S.A.)—162.743 

m. p.h., Nov. 11, 1966. 

Speed, closed cou/sc (l,oo k/m,) —C. E. Hargett & E. D. Hill (U.S.A.)— 
141,915 m.p.h., July 12, 1950. 

Speed for 1,000 h.m. (clostd circuit) —Capts. C. E. Hg^rgett & E. D. Hill 
(U.S.A.)—1S2.633 m.p.h., July 12, 1956. 


LABOUR IN INDIA 

LABOUR REFORM IN INDIA—India Covet nment’«! effort to 
afford protection to labour had a strange origin. Legislation prior 
to 1818 attempted merely to regulate conditions of labour so as to 
help the employers and to tmsure that they had a docile labour force 
at their disposal. The Pacto»‘y Acts of IP 18 and 1891 were passed 
chiefly because of the anxiety caused to Lancashire by the growing 
cotton industry of Bombay. 

For 20 years after 1891, there was no further adv<tnc<». In 1911, 
new Factories Act was passed restricting the hours of woik in textile 
factories to 12. 

The period after World War I was an era of progressive labour 
legislation. The Trade Union movement wu'^ born and India’s asso¬ 
ciation with I.L.O. supplied a powerful urge iii faiour of humane 
condition in mines, factories and mills. In 1922 the Indian Factories 
Act was amended so as to embrace many moie factoiios, and work¬ 
ing hours were reduced to a maximum of IJ hours per day. The 
Mines Act was similarly amended in 1923 providing for limitation 
of hours to 60 per week above ground and to 24 per week below 
ground. It also prohibited employment in mines persons under 13 
years of age. A Workman’s Compensation Act providing for acci¬ 
dents sustained or disease contracted l)y woikmen, was also passed 
in 1923. Government's anxiety to preserve industrial peace led also 
to the enactment of Indian Trade Union Act, 1926 as well as Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929. 

The post-war depression and the resultant industrial unrest 

{ mved the way for the Government for taking a deeper interest in 
abour problem. A Royal Vomnnsion on Labour in India was 
appointed in 1929 under the presidency of Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. 
Between 1931 and the advent of provincial autonomy in 1937, the 
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Centra] Government effected a number of reforms revising or enact¬ 
ing legislation regarding factory works, miners, plantation labour, 
railway-men, maritime workers, dock labourers, etc., in the light of 
the recommendations of Royal Commission on Labour. Perhaps the 
most advanced j-ocial legislation of this period w'as the enactment 
of the Payment of Wages Act in 1936. 

Quickened interest in labour reform was shown by new auto¬ 
nomous Provincial Governments which came into being in 1937 and 
which instil uted a number of enijuiries and enacted a series of legis¬ 
lative me«"ures for amelioration of the working classes. But when 
the Congress Governments resigned in 1939, there was an end 
to this i)r<igress in the provinces. War years 1939—45 were a re¬ 
markable expansion of Indian industries and unparalled rise in em¬ 
ployment. At the^same time, industrial relations were subjected to 
increa'-ing strain. There were numerous struggles in respect of 
wages, dearness allowance, bonus and sharing of war profits. Direct 
action was resorted to by workers all over the country. Inflation 
and scarcity of food.stuffs, cloth and other consumer goods, the bleak 
prospt'ct of unemployment owing to demoldlization and retrench¬ 
ment helped to strain the feelings between employers and employed. 
Added to those was the new-born political consciousness among the 
workers. 

With the advent of independence, the labour unrest was greatly 
intensified and the National Government began to overhaul the entire 
machinery of labour, so as to stabilize industrial tranquility. The 
Government’s statement on industrial policy made in Parliament on 
April 8, 1948, recognised “the ,nopcr role of labour in industry and 
the need to secure for labour the wages and w’orking conditions.’’ It 
urgotl that “Lal)Our for its part must give equal recognition to its 
duty in contiibuting 1o Ihe increase in the national income without 
which a permanent rise in the standard of living cannot be achieved." 

LABOUR LAWS 

The Labour Legislation can be divided into following heads 
(1) Factories, (2) Mines, (3) Plavtatwms, (4) Transport, (6) Legis¬ 
lation relating to workers in shops and eowmercial establishments, 
(6) Safety and Welfare, (7) Wages, (8) Social Security, (ft) Indus¬ 
trial relations and Disputes, (10) Miscellaneous, 

1. Factories—All the Factories Acts from 1881 to 1947 have 
been annulled and a new act called the Indian Factories Act of 1948 
has been passed. The main provisions of the Act are as follows :— 
(1) It covers all industrial establishments employing 10 or more 
workers where power is used and 20 or more workers where power 
is not used._ (2) It does away with the distinction between seasonal 
and perennial factories. (3) Elaborate provisions have now been 
made which specify in clear and precise terms the requirements in 
regard to health, safety and welfare. (4) The minimum age for em¬ 
ployment of children has been fixed at 14 and the upper age-limits 
of the adolescents have been raised from 17 to 18. (5) The 
hours of works for adults have been fixed at 48 hours a week and 
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9 boors a day. The spreadov^r has been fixed at 10ft hours in a 
day. (6) For children and adolescents, the hours of work are 4i 
hours a day and the spreadovcr has been fixed at 6 hours. (7) No 
adult worker is allowed to work more than 5 hours unless he has had 
an interval for rest of at least haK-an-hour. (8) Employment of 
ohildren and women at night is prohibited. (9) For overtime work 
the Act provides that employees shall be paid twice their normal 
rates of wages. (10) Besides weekly holidays, every worker is 
entitled to leave vth wages after 12 months’ continuous service at 
the following rate—Adult: one day for every 20 days of work, subjcxst 
to a minimum of 10 days. Children : one day for every 15 days of 
work, subject to a minimum of 14 days. 

In 1952 Indian Mine*- Act has betn passed which consolidates the 

S revious law and biinus it in time with the provisioni of the Factories 
iCt of 1948. (a) Th'' Act applies to all mines. A mine has been 

defined as “any exca\ption where opeiution for the puri'ose of search¬ 
ing for or obtaining mine»ala has been or is being carried on.” (6) 
Hours of all. 

2. Mines—In 1952 Indian Mines Act was, passed which consoli¬ 
dated the previous law and brought it in tune w’ith the provisions of 
tho Factories Act of 1018. (a) The Act applies to all mines. A mine 

has been defined as ‘‘an> excavation where operation for the purpose 
of searching for or obtaining minerals has been or is being carried on.” 
(b) Hours of all employes, botii surface workers and underground 
workers are fixed at 48, and no worker is allowed to work niore than 
nine hours a day on the surface or eight houis a day below the surface, 
(c) No person employed in a mine is allowed to work more than six 
days a week, (d) The A.ct piohibits the employment of children below 
the age of 15 and no person below the age of 17 shall be allowed to 
work underground unless ho has been certified to be medically fit. The 
other principal enactments in this sphere since 1934 arc : Coal Mines 
Safety (Stowing) Act, VJS9 ; Mines Maternity Benefit Actf 19A1 ; 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 19^6 ; Coaf Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Art, 19^7 and Cjo! Afiwcs P'^nvxdcnt Fund and Bonus 
Schemes Act, JOUS. Coalmines Bonus Scheme came into operation 
in 1947. Under this Scheme the worker, l>y virtue of a minimum 
qualifying rate of attcndcnce, is entitled to receive a third of his 
basic earnings as bonus. 

3. Plantations The important b gillation legarding plantation 
labour is the Tea Du^tnete Emigrant Labour Act XXI of 1932. The 
Act deals mainly vith the recruitment of woikers for the gardens in 
Assam. The mam piovi*^ion' Every emigrant labourer and 

his family have a right of repatriation at the cost of the employer 
after the cxiiry of three yeais. (2) Provincial Governments are 
empowered to declare any area to be controlled emigration area. (3) 
Apnointment of a Oontroller of Emigrant Labour. (4) No children 
below 16 years can pioceed to As^am unless accompanied by parents 
or relatives or in the case of married women, unless accompanied by 
tbeir husbands. Plantation Labour Art of 1951 which applies to all 
tea, coffee, rubber or cinchona plantations on which 30 or more persons 
are employed, fixes a 64-hour week for adults and 40-hours week for 
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adolescents and children and prohibits employment of children under 
12 and night work for women and children between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
It also provides for regulations relating to matters like leave facilities^ 
health and welfare, housing accomm^ation, sickness and maternity 
benefits. 

4. Transport—Prior to 1937, legislation relating to conditions 
of work in communications was limited to railways and port services. 
These related mainly to amendments to the Indian Railways Act 
1890, to implement the Hoai of WoiK (Industry) Convention (No. 1) 
1919, amendments to the Indian Ports Act, 1908, to piohibit the 
employment of children in handling goods in ports and the enactment 
of Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, legulating safety in docks and 
to implemei’t the Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) Convention 
(Revised) (No. 39) 1932. Since 1937 both the scope and the content 
of the piotective labour legislation in this sphere have been greatly 
extended. The more important of the measuios adopted are the 
raising of the minimum age for employment of children in railways 
and docks fiom 12 to 15 years, the progressive extension of the 
Hours of Employment Regulations to all railways, the regulations 
adopted to promote the continuous employment of dock workers and 
elimination, as far as piacticable, of the evils of casual employment, 
and the extension of the principle of statutory regulation of working 
conditions to workcis engaged in motor transport. 

5. Legislation Relating to Workers in Shops and Commercial 
Establishments—Granting of protection to workers in shops and 
commercial establishments was first taken by the Government of 
Bombay which pab^^ed an Act in 1939. Other States such as 
Bengal and Punjab followed suit and passed similar Acts in 1940. 
Th(‘ Punjab Act was extended to Delhi in 1942. During 1947 Acts 
on the subject were passed m thiec more piovinces, namely, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Madras. In Assam a Shops and Estab> 
libhments Act was passed in 1948. Apart from these provincial 
Acts there is a Central Act known as Weekly Holidays Act, 1942. 
This Act is permissive in character and provides for the grant of 
weekly holidays to shopwoikers in those provinces which have no 
legislation on the subject. All the above Acts fix the daily and 
weekly hours of work. The Acts also fix the holidays and leave. 
With the exception of the Bengal Act, all other Acts have placed les- 
tnctions on the employment of childien and have made special piovi- 
sions relating to hours of woik, rest mteivals, etc., of young persons. 
All the Acts contain provisions for regulating the payment of wages. 
The WorJciy^g Joumalitts (Conditions of Service) and Mihcellancoiut 
Provisions Act of 1955 contains provision.s pertaining to the hours of 
work, weekly day of rest and leave with pay. 

6. Safety and Welfare—(1) In FcLctomes Act, 1948, the Mines 
Act, 1952 and the Plantations Labour Act, 1961 provisions have 
been made for canteens, creches, rest shelters, washing facilities, 
medical aid for the appointment of labour officers. (2) Indian 
Dock Labourer's Act, 1934 came into force in 1948. The Act is 
concerned with the protection against accidents of workers 
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employed in loading and unloading of ships. (8) The Coal 
Mines Safety {Stowing) Act of 1939 provides for the creation 
of a fund to assist stowing measures. According to the Act the 
expenses of the Fund are to be met by an excise duty and its adminis* 
tration is entrusted to a Goal Mines Stowing Board. The Act em¬ 
powers Chief Inspector and Inspectors of Mines to require the owner, 
agent or manager to take necessary protective measures. (4) For 
permanent financing the welfare schemes, several Acts, such as, Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Acf, 1947, Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1946, U.P. Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Welfare 
Fund Act, 1953 and Bombay Labour Welfare Fund, 1963 have been 
passed. Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 provides 
for the setting up of a Fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour 
Housing and General Welfare Fund which will mainj^in two accounts, 
namely, the Housing Account and General Welfare Account. The 
Fund maintains two central hospitals—one at Dhanbad and the other 
at Asansol—^four regional hospitals and several dispensaries. The 
Fund also runs adult education centres, women’s welfare centres, etc. 
(6) Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund. 1946 provides for the raising 
of a Fund by the levy of an ad valorem customs duty on all mica 
exported from the Indian Dominion for the construction of hospitals, 
mobile medical units, maternity and child welfare centres, the provi¬ 
sion for technical education for miners' children, etc., etc. The fund 
provides medical, educational and recreational facilities for mica 
mine w^orkeis. A 50-l)ed central hospital has been functioning at 
Karner (Bihar) since 1954. The Fund also maintains several primary 
schools. Under the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, all plantations arc 
required to provide housing accommodation to their re'sident workers 
and families and to maintain hospitals and dispensaries. 

Besides above, liabour Welfare Funds were created on a volun¬ 
tary basis in 1946 for financing welfare activities for tlie benefit of 
workers. There are at present 200 such funds in the country. The 
State Governments arc running a number of Welfare Centres. 

7. Wages—The first Act i-^ the Paiftmuf of Wages Act of 1936. 
This Act seeks only to ensure the lepular payment of wages and to 
prevent the exploitation of the wages earner liy aibitrary deductions 
and fines ; it does little to help the woiker wilh no bargaining power 
to secure a living wage. Tins need has been filled by the Minimum 
Waga Act. 

The wages of the labourers are regulated by the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 and the Minimum llrn/fs Acl, 1948. The first Act 
applie.s to persons employed in any factory and in any railway in 
respect of wages and ''alanes which average below Rs. 400 per month. 
The provisions of the Act have been extended to mines, plantations, 
certain classes of State transport and construction industry. The 
Minimum Wages Act empoweis the Government to fix minimum rates 
of wages to employees in industries 'specified in the Schedule of the 
Act. According to an Amendment of 1957, all categories of workers 
including those working in agriculture are required to be brought 
under this Act by 1957. 

Coal Mines Bonus Schemes —Bonus schemes, framed under Sec- 
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tion (5) of the Coal Mines Provident Fund and BontLS Schemes Act, 
1948, are in operation in the coal mines of West Bengal, Bihar, M. 
Bombay, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and Assam, which 
entitle a worker to receive a third of his basic earnings as bonus 
by virtue of a minimum qualifying attendance during a quarter. 

Standardisation of Wages —Wage Boards have been set up in 
Bombay under the Bombay Industrial Relations AcU 1946 to 
standardise wages. 

8. Social Security—The important Social Security Acte 
are Workmen's Compensation Act^ 192H. Employees* Provident Fund 
Act, 1952, Coal-Mines Provident and Bonus Sshenus Act, 1918, Mines 
Maternity Benifits Act, 1941 and Employees* State Irmiranoe Act, 
1948. The Workmcn*s Compensation Act provides for the payment of 
compensation for injuries received during employment, occupational 
diseases and deSfths resulting from such injuries and diseases. 
Employees earning up to Rs. 400 are covered by the Act. 

With a view to providing long-term security through establish¬ 
ment of compulsory provident funds for industrial workers, Em¬ 
ployees* Provident Fund Act of 1952 was passed which provides for 
the compulsory provident fund for employees in 30 industries, employ¬ 
ing 50 or more workers and all workers with monthly earnings of 
Rs. 300 or le.ss are required to make a minimum contribution of 6i 
p.c. of their income. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act of 1948 
provides for the compulsory provident fund scheme for collioiy 
workers. Under these Schemes the workers are required to contri¬ 
bute to the Fund about 64 p.c. of their basic wages and dearness allow¬ 
ance inclusive of food concessions in cash or kind. A similar amount 
IS contributed by the employer. This scheme is in opej-ation in the 
coal mines of West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra 
Pradesh, Bombay and Assam. 

The only Central Act regarding maternity welfare is the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act of 1941. It applies to women employed in 
mines covered by the Indian Mines Act. 

The Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed in almost all the 
States. The main principles in all Maternity Benefit legislations are 
the same—provision for the payment of a cash benefit to women for 
specified periods before and after childbirth, a compulsory period of 
rest after delivery and also before delivery if notice is given. All 
Acts specify a qualifying period for the earning of the benefit, this 
varies from six months to a year. I’here arc three Central Acts re¬ 
garding maternity benefits, namely, E. S. I. Act 1948, Mines Mater¬ 
nity Benefit Act and Plantations Labour Act which also regulates pay¬ 
ment of maternity benefits. 

The most important of social security acts is the Employees^ 
State Insurance Act of 1948 which provides for the compulsory insur¬ 
ance of a specified class of wage-earners against the risks of sick¬ 
ness, maternity and employment injury. The Act applies to all peren¬ 
nial factories using power and employing 20 or more persons. It 
covers labourers employed directly or indirectly and also clerical staff; 
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it does not apply to a person whose total remuneration exceeds 
Bs. 400 per month. It excludes armed forces personnel. 

The scheme is administered by the Employees* State Insurance 
Corporation consisting of Government representatives, employees 
and workers, the medical profession and the Central Legislature. A 
Medical Bencht Council, consisting of 28 members, advises 
the Corporation on medical benefits. The executive head of the 
Corporation is a Director-General who is assisted by four officers. 
He function.^ through a net wojk of regional and local offices. 

Finance —Eveiy employer and worker is required to make, for 
each week during the whole or part of which the worker is employed, 
weekly contributions to the Fund according to the scale prescrib¬ 
ed m the Act; the weekly contribution (employers’ and employees') 
rising from .seven annas in the case of employees whose average daily 
wages are below one rupee to three rupees twelve asanas in the case of 
those whose daily average wages are eight rupees and above. 
Employees whose average daily wages are below otie rupee are, how¬ 
ever, exempted from (ontributing to the Fund out of their wages, the 
entire contribution in their case being lecoverable from employers. 

The benefits provided under the Act are—(1) Sickness Benefit, 
(2) Maternity Benefit, (3) Disablement Benefit, (4) Dependents* 
Benefit and (5) Medical Bonefil. 

The scheme is in operatirn in Delhi, Calcutta, Howrah, and also 
in 9 industnal centres of Andhra Pradesh, 4 in Bombay, 5 in Kerala, 
5 in Madhya Pradesh, 5 in Madras, 7 in Punjab, 6 in Rajasthan and 
4 in Uttar Pradesh. At present the scheme covers more than 11 lakh 
workers. 

9. Industrial Relations and Industrial Disputes —In a democratic 
country, the woiKvis hav" the right to stiikc work if they 
do not receive wagi*s which they consider fair or udoiiuatc ; 
similar, employers ha\c the light to derlaie a lock-out if they 
are not satisfinl with the work of the l.ibour. But the Govern¬ 
ment cannot be indifTcrent to the manner in which Lheso 
rights are exercis(*d. Since industn'al peace is vital for economic 
progiChS, there are specific laws to deal with employer-worker 
disputes. These are governed by the Jvdu^tnal Di'tpattn Act of 
1947 and amended in subsequent yeais. The Act provide.s for differ¬ 
ent kinds of machinery to deal with different situations. There 
are, for instance, li^'erA?? ('omn'irit < ^ coinpo'-ed of representatives of 
employers and workers to remove day-to-day differen<*es hy mutual 
discussion. Then there are Conciliation Officers and Conciliation 
lioatd'- to bring about a settlement between the parties, if a dispute 
has arisen. But if their efforts fail, there is provision for compulsory 
arbitration. 

The Act specifies three types of tribunals : Labour Courts^ In- 
dust rial Tribunals and National Tribunals. The Labour Courts have 
jurisdiction to adjudicate upon disputes relating to such matters as 
the propriety or legality of an order passed by an employer, the dis¬ 
charge or dismissal of employees and the legality or otherwise of a 
strike or lock-out. An Industrial Tribunal will adjudicate on disputes 
concerning wages, hours of work, bonus and retrenchment. A 
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National Tribunal will deal with matters which, m the opinion of the 
Cential Government, involve questions of national importance or 
which are of such a nature that c«-tablishraents in more than one State 
aie likely io be intciested m or aftected by the disputes. 

Where an evislmff or appiehended dispute has been referred 
to any of the bodies enumeiattd abo\e, the Cential or the State Govern¬ 
ment can, by older, prohibit the start or continuance of any strike or 
lo<k-out aiisinq from such di'puU If pcisistid in, such strike or 
lock-out ■wrll be illegal. 

A proMsjoii has iKtri midc in the Industiial thsputes Act for 
voluntaiv rcfell lice ol di o tcs to ai billation by the parties themselves 
by wnilcn agic»'incnt and for mforcinicnt of \olunlary agieements 
reached U tween the parties 

10. Miscellancoja» —U> Jhe Children {PUdgwg af Labour) 
Act 11 of lOkJ l^s down that any agreement to pledge the labour 
of a child below mteen y(ar,» by the paient in return of any payment 
or benclit will pe null si d void and the parent is liable to be fined 
upto Rs 60 and the einoleyer upto Ks. 200. (2) The Employment 

of Children Art XXVi of 3938 prohibits the employment of children 
below Iho age ijf 15 in any occupation connected with the transport 
of pa«-Itngcrs, goods or nii'b by r iilway or in iny occupation invol¬ 
ving the haniR’Uft of goods within the hmita oi any port regulated 
by the Indian Ports Act, 1908. No child who lia'* not completed hiS 
lith u can be 111 n]o\td in aiiv ot the scheduled occupations, te., 
bidi making, carpet inaKing, cement manufacture, cloth printing, 
dyeing ana vtavng, manafacturt of matches, explosives and fire- 
woik , niicT. ciiltng a id snluti ishcll.ic ni inuluctuic, nap manufac- 
tuie, tanning and wool ck unn *■ (>) The piucity of well co-ordma- 

tea laboui "tati tj,. ? in Inin ba* been tlie ubpet uf adverse com- 
incn+ tor a lor.g tun To th^ ^ Stn*is,t rq Att of 1942 was 

pa lOd The Avt empov cis the ytatc Gov ei nmoms to colle»*i 
statisuir*. on (o) any matter elating to factorjca and (6) price of 
comm dittcs, aitcni.inr^, living c«)ndit'ons, indebtedness, renK of 
dwcdui'- h use-i, wages and other earning and piovidcnt and other 
fum’ ’ enefits and ameni i‘s, hours of work, employment and un- 
emp >Miit nt, injiist^ia’ ind ] ihoui dispute'. The /*it empowers 
th 1 1 ii tic** AutiioTity to call t(>r '■coniitd returns and examine the 
leb V it K VOICES, tt^, 11(1 pan lit i» liavc It n provided tor non 
Bubmi'^ ion. (4) Legislation n luting to inJ has been cn 

acted film tm e to time to d'al with problems incidema! to the 
indebte h ('•«- of 'ndu'^l’iil orl ers. Ipe piominent of these are as 
fwllows—(o) c. P. t’odc of 1908 was amended ui 1937 to provide for 
th»* c> 1 iption of attachments of •'olaites of all workers getting le'^a 
than Rs 300 per month aid in the caae of Government employees 
the first Rs 100 and the moitv of the remainder. It also limits the 
period of continuous attachment and provides that if a worker’s 
salary has been attached for a period of 21 months, it should remain 
immune from liability of further attachment for a period of ono 
year. (6) C. P. Code of 1908 was again amended in 1936 to prevent 
mipnsonment of debtors, (c) Punjab Government has an Act 
knowm as Punjab Belief of Indebtedness Act of 1936. (d) C. P, 
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Government passed an Act known as the Adjustment and Liquida¬ 
tion of Industrial Workers^ Debt Act 0 / 1936. (e) Bengal Govern- , 
ment passed an Act known as Bengal Workmen *9 Protection Act of 
1934 which provides that any person loitering at or near any factory, 
workshop, etc., with a view to recovering debts from peisons employed 
would be liable to fine or imprisonment. (/) M. P. Government passed 
an Act called C. P. Piotecfhm of Dihtor^a Acf, which is more or less 
on the lines of Bengal Act. {g) Madras Government passed a 
similar legislation in 1911. {h) Jiihar Workmen's Protection Act 

was passed in 1918 to protect certam classes of workmen from the 
molestation and iiitiniUation by tbcir creditois. 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of labour laws is a divided responsibility. 
The Central Government, through its various ulfices, administers 
labour laws applying to mines, railways and other Central undertak¬ 
ings. The rest of the labour laws are administered by the State 
Governments through their own organisations. 

Under the Indian Constitution, the following subjects may be 
legislated concurrently by the Central and Slate legislature*—(1) 
Trade Union, industiial and labour disputes, (2) Social Security and 
Social Insurance, emjiloyment and unemployment, (3) Welfare of 
labour including conditions of work, provident funds, employers* 
liability, workmen’s compensation, invalidity and old age pensions, 
maternity benefits, (4) Vocational and Technical Training of labour, 
(5) Relief and rehabilitation of refugees. 

The following subjects fall exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
the Union and the States. 

Union List—O) Reflation of labour and safety in mines and 
oilfields, (2) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees. 

State List —Relief of disabled and unemployable. 

Ministry of Labour and Employment—The activities of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India regarding labour is controlled by the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, The Ministry deals with the following 
subjects—(z) Labour Welfare (») Industiial and Labour Disputes 
(tw) Factory Labour (iv) Unemployment Insurance and Health 
Insurance, etc., {v) Labour employed in Railways, Major ports, 
mines and oilfields (vi) Resettlement of demobilised soldiers and 
discharged war-woikcrs futi) Paiticipation m the International 
Labour Conference and woik connected theiewith. 

As legards subjects (i) to (iv), tht Mini'^tiy is only responsible 
for laying down the general policy of the whole of India, while the 
implementation of Ibe policy relating to those subjects is entirely the 
responsibility of the State Governments concerned, though the Central 
Government has powc^- to exercise control and give directions. 

The following aie the Attached Offices of the Ministry. 

(1) Office of the Director-Genetal. Employees’ State Insurance 
Cor'^orationj New Delhi is a quasi-government institution to ad¬ 
minister the Employees’ State Insurance Act. It was network of 
regional offices throughout the country. 
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(2) Office of Director, Labour Bureau, Simla —^The Bureau 
was set up in October, 1946 and has been responsible 

for (1) collection of labour statistics, (2) maintenance 

of cost of living Index numbers, (3) keeping up-to.^te 
the factual data i elating to wo iking conditions collected by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, (4) conducting research into speci¬ 
fic piobleras with a view’ to furnishing data required for the forma¬ 
tion of policy, (6) editing th<‘ monthly Ivdian Labour Gazette, (6) 

compiling Labour Code o*' vanous legiblative enactments and the 

statuiory nilet. thercuiiJer and ;x Labour Year Book. 

(i) OfTtci of ihi D)Kcto7atc-(j(iic/al of Kebittlement mid 
Eiupioii.y'i I! The oflict* wa^ up m 191o to assist the domubiliscd 
jHi imiui 111 Iboir oiont in < nil lito iiom the a}m\. After 

ton I 1. the scopt . jj(i . Liv Ji€' o tiliis ollice wcie e\tended to 

\*1( (» 1 t ill^COl Jl. 

1 Office of the Chuf iMbour Commiseioner, New Delhi —The 
org^nit ation deals with (1) conciliuiion, (2) examination of welfare 
nna'-iirc, and advice to the cmplojces and Government in connection 
theu’witn, t3) opc'ration of labour laws to the extent of Central res- 
pou>-3'Mhty. (4) to oigainsc and set up cantef'ns iti all Government 
uitci »takings, besides offtiing advice to S'tato Governments, States 
sipil \diii'siistiatioii^ 111 10 aie six logioiuil olTicc^ under the control 
of 11' ' f hiet Laboui lonoi. 

(5) Office of the Coal Mines TVclfaie Commissionc r, Dhanbad, 
—The Commissioner deals with (il the administration of Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and (ii) the administration of the 
Mica Mines- Labour Fund Act, 1946. 

(t!) Office of the Chief Inspector of Mimes, Dhanbad —The acti- 
vilies of this Department are («) enforcement of the Indian Mines 
Act, (it) inspection of mines, (iii) investigation of accidents, 
(iv) inspection of clectocal installations and machinery, (v) technical 
advice to mine owmers, (vi) prosecutions, (vit) collection of statistics 
and (viii) enforcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941. 

(7) Office of the Chief Adviser of Factorits, New Delhi —^This 
oftiie deals with (ft) Training of Factory Inspectors and Safety 
Ofiiccis (6) Industiial health, survey of toxic hazards (c) Envi¬ 
ronmental pioblcms in factories {d) studies relating to producti¬ 
vity and work methods (c) Housing of industrial labour and ad- 
mmistiation of safety measuics. </) Health and Welfare .Schemes 
uudei the Dock Woikcrs (Regulation of Employment) Act (g) 
Assistance in all mattois relating to constiuction, design and 
lay-out of factories {h) matteis relating to the working conditions 
sui'li as lighting, ventilation, control of dust and fumes, accident 
prevention and other safety piccautions, welfare, amenities (i) 
collection of up-to-date infoimation in ie«ipcct of safety, health 
and wolfaie of industiial woikeis in order to dessirainate such infor¬ 
mation in the form of brochures, pamphlets, posters, charts, etc. 

(8) Office of the Controller of Emxgrants Labour, Shillong-^ 
The office deals with (a) interpretation of the Tea Districts Emig¬ 
rant Labour Act, 1932 and the Rules, (6) recruitment, repatriation 
of labour and inspection of tea gardens and depots, (c) compensation 

21 
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cases relating to persons belonging to provincial Civil Labour units 
and State Labour units who work^ on Defence projects. 

(9) Offices of the Welfare Commi^swners, Mica Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund, Dhanbad and Nellore. 

(10) Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, 
Dhanbad —The organisation was set up in 1948 for (o) administra¬ 
tion of Coal Mines Bonus Scheme, (&) administration of Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Scheme which has been formed under Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 

(11) Office of the Central Provident Fund Commissioner, New 
Delhi is lespoiisible for the collection of amounts due to the Fund from 
employers and the payment of claims due to workers. 

TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIA 

The passing of the Indian Trade Uniow« Act of 1926 
(also amended in 1947), conferred a legal and corporate status on 
registered trade unions and granted them certain immunities in 
regard to trade disputes. The Act makes provision for three 
matters:—(1) conditions governing the registration of trade 
unions, (2) the obligations to which a trade union is subject after 
registration and (0) the rights and privilege? accorded to registered 
unions. The act also allowed the funds of the registered unions to 
be spent for the conduct of trade disputes and for the provision of 
benefits to its members. 

Under the Trade Unions Act of 1926, the registered trade unions 
are required to submit annual returns to the Registrar®* of Trade 
Unions. It is the responsibility of the Registrar of Trade Unions in 
the State to scrutinise these returns and to prepare a leport tliereon. 

There aio at present four Ccntial all-lndia Trade Union oiganiaa- 
tions in India ; The Indian National Trade Union Congress, the All 
India Trade Union Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the 
United Trade Union Congress. Though the general objective of 
these four organisations is the same, namely, to promote the econo¬ 
mic, political, social and cultural interests of workers, they differ in 
regard to certain fundamental principles based on political attitudes. 
I. N. T. U. C. which was founded in May 1947, urges the placing of 
industry umler national ownership and control in a suitable form 
and the securing of increasing association of workers in the adminis¬ 
tration of industry and their full participation in its control. How¬ 
ever, it does not wish to adopt radical methods for achieving its 
objectives and believes in bringing about the change gradually, 
through democratic and peaceful means. Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
founded in 1948 stands for the establishment of a democratic socialist 
society. To achieve its objects, the H. M. S. is prepared to ^opt 
all legitimate, peaceful and democratic methods. Both I. N. T. U. C. 
and H. M. S. thus appear to be wedded to democratic means to 
achieve their ends. The A. I. T. U. C. founded in 1920 and now 
dominated by the communists, strives to establish a socialist state 
in India (as against the democratic socialist society by the H. M. S.) 
and to socialise and nationalise the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. Its thesis is that labour and capital cannot be recon- 
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ciled within a capitalistic system and that trade anions are organa 
of class struggle. The United Trade Union Congress, which broke 
away in December, 1948, from A.I.T.U.tl, has the aim to set up a 
trade union movement and build up a central platform of labour, free 
from the domination of political parties. 

To a large extent, the present leadership of all-India organisa-- 
tions is in the hands of politiciaiib and not in those of working classes. 
This has lesulted in the absence, to a hirge extent, of genuine trade 
union leadership. The Indian Trade Union movement is also divided 
at the international level. I. N. T. U .C. and Hindi Mazdoor Sabha are 
afiSliated to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
an organisation mainly supported by Ihe Anglo American bloc ; 
while A. 1. T. U. C. is affiliated to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions supported by the Communist bloc. 

Though the ,/*oiir national organisalions dominate the Indian 
Trade Union movement, not all Trade Unions in India belong to them 
or follow their leadership. A very large number of small unions 
stand aloof from this leadership and a number of f'^derations of Trad© 
Unions piefer to operate as separate iniits, allhouah they collaborate 
fronie time to time with one congress or another. The striking 
examples of these aro Ahmcdabad Textile Labour Association and 
National Federation of Indian Railwa^men. 


Membership of All India Organisations 


1. N. T. V. C. 

Hind Maidur Sabha 
A. I. T. 1). C. 

United Tiade Union Congicss 


No. of l^tiions 


nffiliofid 

Mrnihi 

yship 

1'C)5 

r.)r>G 

19.15 

1950 

.. 004 

{>17 

l»,.{(J,9f;8 

9,71,740 

.. 157 

111) 

2.11 315 

2.0.3,798 

.. 4S1 

5.18 


4,22.851 

.. 228 

2,'i7 

1,95,242 

1,59,109 

1,470 

1,531 

10,44,480 

17,57,498 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE -Employment exchange, 
■which set up in 1945 to resettle demobilised pn’sonncl, were en¬ 
trusted with the task of linding emnl(»>ment for displaced persons. 
The Exchange now lenders employment a*-i'stanco to all grades and 
cateeorios of imployment scol'ers. The exchnnees aie run by the 
Directorate General of Resettlement and Emplovnieiil ot* the Ministry 
of Labour. The exch.anges give priority to the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tidies, retrenched Goveinnrent servants and displaced 
registrants m finding employment. Whene\er possible, special facili¬ 
ties are provided for women. 

The Employment ex^han'i'cs have new been ti’ansfcrred to 
the State Governments that now administer exchange^ and train¬ 
ing centres. There are now 198 employment exchanges. The 
Central Government now limits its responsihilities to policy-making, 
co-ordination of procedure and standards and to the rendering of 
assistance wherever needed. There were 104 training ceirtres under 
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the Craftsman Traininpr Scheme at the end of December^ 1957. The 
Central Traininjj Institute for trained craftsman instructors is at 
Koni-Bila'.pur (M.r.) and a second centre is being started at Aundh 
(Bombay). A National Council for Training of Vocational Trades 
has been set up to advise the Government of India on all questions 
of training policy, to co-ordinate vocational training and to lay down 
uniform standards. It also awards national certificates of proficiency 
to craftsmen. Another important e\ent was the launching of the 
youth employment scj'vico and employment counselling. 

INDIA AND TflE I. L. O.—India has been an active member of 
the l.L.O. from itt, very inception m 1!)J9 and is a permanent member 
of its governing body since 19-.^ and abo a prominent member 
of the ori’amsation ns one of thf>^ ion leading industrial countries 
of the world. India has three nscmbeis on the Governing Body 
at present. Her conlnlmlion to the linances of 0. is also con¬ 

siderable, amounting to 5 p.c. of tlu Lotal levenue of the Organisation, 

The International Labour CV/hfewree. have so far ratified 107 
conventions of which Indi;i has ratified 22 ctmventions. 

India has been receiving teclinicii le- M.ince from I. L. O. since 
1951 in the following fiGhb—(a) >Soc'iai Se< uiity. (/) Training-within- 
industry (c) Vocational instructors {cl) lilm]»loymenl service (t) 
Productivil y. 

The I. L. O. has set up an A'-ian F'old Office at Bangalore in 1919. 
This office looks after the planning, implementation and ciitical e\alu- 
action of technical assi‘='tance iirogiamines in the comitiies of Asia. A 
branch office of the 1. L. O. "vvas estaidished in 1928 in New Delhi and 
has continued its cvistcnee without interruption ever since. 

CENTRAL LABOUR INSTITUTE—The foundation stone of the 
Central Labour Institute was laid at Kurla, iieai Bombay, on Oct. 7, 
1054. ^ The Central Labour Institute aims at affording facilities for 
scientific study on various aspects of industrial development relating 
to human factor. It will consist of a museum of industrial safety, 
health and welfare, and industrial hygiene laboratory, a training 
centre and a library-cum-inXormation centre. A National Producti¬ 
vity Centre has been sot up in Bombay, vrhich will become a part of 
the Central Labour Institute. The institute will be built up on a 
13 acre plot at Kurla, Bombay. Government of India has made a 
capital grant of Rs. 10 lakhs for the consti action of the main building. 
Under the operational agreement between U.S. Government and the 
Government of India, $ 100,000 has been made avilable for the pur¬ 
chase of plant, equipment and technical publications for the Tnstituta. 

AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


AU Ftuiorii i 
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> 
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{Monthly Abstract of Statistics Aicgtist, 1958), 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE STATISTICS 

No. of Regis- Total 
trafiovs Plachigs 

195.? 1.408,800 185,443 

1954 1,455,497 102,451 

1953 1,584,024 109,735 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 

{Resulting in %iork-stoppag(s involving JO woikcrs or more). 
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3945 
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1946 

3.019 

1,901,948 

12,717,762 
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466,607 

3,382,608 

1947 

1,S11 

1,840,784 

16,662,666 

1954 

840 

477,138 

3,372,630 

3 9^8 

1.811 

1,050,120 

7,837,173 

1955 

1.166 

627,767 

6,697,848 

1949 

920 

686,457 

6,600,596 

19.50 

1,203 

715,130 

0,992,040 

1950 

814 

719,88.3 

12,806,704 

1957 

1,248 

• • ■ • 

4,982,229 

1931 

3,071 

091,321 

3,818,926 






AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA—India ia one 
of 1h<* leading ngnciilluial coutitrie in the world and one of the 
nU|L>( *• (yUlots of jl" 7-. its T)if ducti fioin land It is the basic 

indu liy aid inoviocs ciniilo’vn^cnt to «il)out 100 million people. It 
also coiitiibutes tiily per cent of our national income In addition, a 
numJiei of agiicallmal luoducls aio cxpoiled and cam valuable 
forejpi, exchange tor the countiy. Some of our biggest industries, 
like -u” cr and textdes, depend on agiicultuie foi law maLcnals. 

The woild positnm of Indian agriculture is indeed a bi^ one. 
India enjoys a -vntu.J monopoly in lac and leads the world in the 
pioductiou of pioundmits and tta. It is the stcond laigcst producer 
ol rico. ju"**, iohacto, iiiw sugar, iap'*-sccd. sc'-amum and cator-seed. 

Cuieab aiG the mo'-t impoitant lUm-i of aciicultuial pi eduction, 
being grown on about 60 per cent of the cropped area. Rice accounts 
for about half of India's cereal output; the other half is accounted 
for by a vaiiety of grains including wheat, millet and barley. In 
addition to cereal production, 18 per cent of India’s total cropped 
area is devoted to pulses, gram and other food crops. Nevertheless, 
India does not produce sufficient food for its own needs. One of the 
major obiectives of the Fi\e-Year Plans is to make India self-sufficient 
in foodstaffs by bringing more land under production through irriga¬ 
tion and reclamation and by increasing productivity. Various com- 
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mercial crops are also significant. Oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, tea, 
coffee, spices, rubber and jute are the most important. Such crops 
form the basis of some of major industries and are among the leading 
exports, cither in raw or manufactured form. 

DEFECTS OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND SHORTAGE OP 
FOOD—Indeed the defects of Indian agriculture become evident when 
the per acre yield of most crops in India is compared with that of 
foreign countries. The average yield per acre of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts in India is comparatively poor. Average production of wheat 
per acre in India is about 700 lb., while it is 1,918 lb. in 
Egypt, 1,718 lb. in Japan, 898 lb. in (jhina. As regards rice, pro¬ 
duction of India IS about 750 lb, per acre, which is 3,444 lb. per 

acre in Japan, 2,098 lb. per acre in Egypt, 2,433 lb. per acre in 
China and 2,185 lb. per acre in U.S.A. This bespetJes the backward¬ 
ness of India’s agriculture, which, by the way, is due no less to the 
growing lack of soil fertility as to the mediaeval technique of agricul¬ 
ture and an almost complete lack of capital to be employed in it. It 
may also be said that the production of food was 

outstiippcd by the growth of population. The partition 

of the country in 1947 and the consequent separation 
from India of the canal-irrigated areas of Sind and the Punjab 
and the lowlands of East Bengal not only aggiavated the food 
shortage but also cieated an acute deficiency in jute and long and 
medium staple cotton. Indian agriculture has to contend with a noto¬ 
riously capricious nature. Draughts alternating with devastating 
floods are a common occurrence in one part of the country or another. 
Moreover agriculture in India suffers from the impoverishment of soil 
and the fragmentation of holdings. All these drawbacks account for 
the poverty of the peasants and rural indebtednes-s. 

AREA AND SOIL—^The total area available for cultivation is 71.83 
crore acres or 88.6 per cent of the total area. The total area culti¬ 
vated annually is 30.24 crore acres. The cultivated area works out 
to 1.2 acres pei head of the agricultural population. Forests cover 
11.56 crore acres, while there are 5.52 crore acres of culturable waste 
land and 6.81 crore acre of fallow land. 

Four main types of soil are (1) alluvial^ <2) blacky (3) red anti 
(4) lafprite. The first three are rich in potash and lime, but defi¬ 
cient in phosphoric acid, niti'ogcn and humus. The laterite soil 
possesses plenty of humus, but lacks most of the other chemical in¬ 
gredients. The alluvial soil is the most fertile and easily worked 
and covers almost the entire Indo-Gangetic plain and the narrow 
coastal strips girdling peninsular India. Highly retentive of moisture 
and sticky, the black soil covers the western portion of the Deccan 
plateau, while the red soil covers the eastern part. The laterite soil 
IS found in Central India, Assam and along the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

In addition to four main groups of soils mentioned above, the 
desert soils of the sub-continent occupy a large tract in Rajasthan 
and the south Punjab. Rajasthan desert alone occupies an area iA 
40,000 sq. miles. 
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Saline and Alkali soils also form an important group of Indian 
soils. Such soils are characterised by a high degree of impermea¬ 
bility and stickiness together with high alkalinity and frequent pre¬ 
sence of large excess of free salts. They are usually poor in nitrogen 
and humus and unsuiUible for crop-growing without previous recla¬ 
mation. Forest soils occupy a large part of the sub-continent. These 
soils belong to brown earth and podsol groups. Marshy and peaty 
soils are found in coastal areas of Orissa and West Bengal, North- 
West Bihar, Almora district of U,P., South-East coast of Madras 
and in Travancore-Cochin. 

CROPS—The two outstanding features of agricultural production 
in India are the wide variety of crops and the preponderance of food 
over non-food crops. There is hardly a crop of the tropical, sub¬ 
tropical or temiviate zone, which is not grown in some part or the 
other of this country. Food ciops occupy about 75 per cent of the 
total ciopped area. There are two well-defined crop seasons ; (i) 
hhorit and (ii) rahi. The kharif crop is harvested in Nov. to Oct. 31 
and rabi crop in May 1 to April 30. The major kharif crops include 
rice, jowar, bajra, maize, cotton, sugarcane, sc&amum and groundnut; 
tlio major raht crops are wheat, barley, tea, gram, linseed, rape, 
mustaid ; and in South India, rice, jowar and cotton. 

The seasons for individual crops are as follows —Wheat—Nov. to 
Oci. ; Sugarvane —Nov. to Oct.; Cotton —Sept, to August; Jute — 
July to June ; Tea—Jan. to Dec. ; Cotfr( —.Tuly to June. 

Classification of Crops of India—The crops of India are usually 
clas.sified as follows:—(1) Food crops such as rice, wheat, 
barley, millets, pulses and gram, sugarcane and spices; Food 
crops occupy more than four-fifths of the cultivated land (2) Oilseeds 
such as linseed, rape and mustard, sesamum, castor, groundnut and 
oucoanut; (3) Fibres such as cotton, jute, hemp and flax ; and (4) 
Drugs and Beverages such as poppy, cinchona, tobacco, tea and coife. 

THE GOVERNMENT ORGANISATION ON FOOD AND AGRI¬ 
CULTURE—This Ministry under the new nomenclature of Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture was set up in April, 1957. At present, 
the Di pat tmeut of Food is responsible for the following func¬ 
tions—(a) procurement of food grains for civil and military require¬ 
ments ib) distribution of imported food grains to States (c) co-ordi¬ 
nation, planning and guidance in regard to food policy from an all- 
India point of view (d) regulating import and export of food grains. 
The D( parttnent of Agriculture is responsible for the following broad 
functions— (a) agricultural production (h) agricultural research, edu¬ 
cation and extension (c) animal husbandry, fisheries and forestry (d) 
fruit and \egetable products industry (c) agricultural economics and 
statistics (/) agricultural development (g) liasion with Food and 
Agnculture Organisation of U. N. and other International Organisa¬ 
tions (h) procurement and distribution of fertilizers (i) agricultural 
mpketing ( 7 ) co-operation (h) land reclamation (l) agricultural 
minor irrigation (m) soil conservation. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATION—Agricul¬ 
tural research and extension activities are carried out by the Indian 
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Cowneil of Agricultural Research, the Central Research Institute 
and the Ctnirdl Convniodiiy Committees. Increasing attention is 
also paid hy the Ministry to the improvement of facilities for train¬ 
ing of technical personnel required for various agricultural develop¬ 
ment schemes as well as to agricultural education programme in 
general in the country. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research is devoted to the 
aim of increasing agricultural production. The l.C.A.B. was set up 
in 192d to promote, guide and co-ordinate research in the field of 
a^culture and animal husband^ throughout India and to link it 
with research in foreign countries. The Council’s Advisory Board 
consists of experts representing the States, the universities and 
scientific bodies ; while the Governing Body is composed of State 
Ministers of Agriculture and the representatives ofi, Parliament and 
commercial interests. The Council does not possess any research 
institution of its own, but sponsors agricultural research in co¬ 
operation with the State Governments in Central and State 
research institutions, universities and recognised private institutions. 
The Council mainly concerns itself with schemes of regional or all- 
India importance ; I.C.A.R. is responsible ft>r the dissemination of the 
results of the roseai'ches carried out in the fields of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. The finances of the I.C.A.R. are obtained from 
Government grants, contributions from other sources and the income 
from a cess of half per cent imposed on the exports of certain agri¬ 
cultural products specified in the Agricultural Produce Cess Act, 
1940. 

The Central Research Institutes are engaged on a variety of 
research projects, both fundamental and applied. They conduct 
extensive inquiries to improve the fertility of the soil, the quality of 
grass and grass lands. They have evolved certain varieties of crops 
which are capable of resisting draught, disease, insects and pests. 

India’s largest agricultural research institute is at Delhi and is 
popularly known as Pnsa Jnstitutr. The Indian Agricultmal Re¬ 
search Institute was established by the Government of India on April 
1, 1905 at Pusu. Conduct of fundamenlal and ajiplicd lesearch and 
impaiting of pO'^t-giaduate training to students continue to bo 
the chief activities of the Institute. The researches are conducted in 
Plant Chemistry and Soil Science. Phitomology, Mycology, Plant 
Pathology and Agiicultural Engineeiing. Central Rice Research 

Institute, Cuttack, carries on lesoarch in the field of breeding, agrono- 
my, mycology, entomology and chen^i'^tly of lice. The muliiplication 
of impioxed varieties of lice and experiments in green manining and 
in new methods of tr.nn.-.plantation are some of its other functions. 
The Institute ha.-, been selected by the F.A.O. as the venue for an 
international nee-breoding course. Central Potato Institute at 
Poona is engaged in evolving improved varieties of potatoes 
capable o^ giving high yields. Out of the five new regional 

centres planned to be set up for experimentation and trials 

on potatoes, three centres wero established in 1958 at Babugarh, 
Jullundur and Nilgiiis, A sub-station for multiplication of 
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disea e-frec «^ecd potatoes wa"? aHo establi bed at Mukteswar The 
Cevhal Vtgctabh Utceding Sintioyi at hii'u is tvpenmentingr on the 
adoption of Kuiopean \Ci,etabk toi Indian conditions It ib also in- 
vestigatinff on self Jcitilised seeds and the manipulation of a?iitultu- 
ral piacticc'* to secuie increased pi eduction Indian hibUUiic of 
Sugar Technology at Kanpur was established in 1036 and is now 
maintained by the Indian C'^ntial Suuarcane Committee It con¬ 
ducts lescaich in dillercnt blanches of sutrxr technology, tenders 
technical a sistance to factorie-s and trains students. The Indian 
InstLtnff 0} Sugaicane Rene arch which was brought into being by the 
Indian tentiil Scgaicaiu Committee in J‘)2J it Lucknow, was taken 
ovei bv the (cntial Givcrnmunt on 1st Jan, 1054 The scientific 
section of the Institute are Agronomy, rntomology, Mycology, 
AgneultiiJ il Engyiecimg, Soil Science Sugarcane Physiology and 
Gut ind K hands it i Rcse luh I In Sngaicam B)(fding IribUtutef 
< t hwoi >K and its *^iih station at Kat lal cany on \aluable investiga¬ 
tion 1 nest Rest inch Institute at Deinn Dun was opened in l‘il4 
irm I engaged n ic caich en siWicnltuie, foicst botin>, entomo- 
joi \ the SL isoninp pi'seiva^ion and the ttchne>loi:,\ of wood, 
lind i ft'echimes eetlulo u anei paper pi Ip chcmistiy and on 
rrii ni toiest pioduct', Ihcie i*- ilso inolho VoKSt ColUge at Conn- 
I if m In toicst tin ling The Institute also piovidos tiaining 

ie 1 ieiic t otheci Indian '\et(iina}g Risenich Ins 1 itn*t<i at Izaf- 
a /at and il/ <1 la uu w ’c ost iblishcd m 1890 The In tiiuto canies 
on its notmal acti\itic-> pcitumng to icsoaich teaching, mami- 
fietiue of \ciciiiinv biohi^icil products ind advisoiy woik Six 
ji^idii coiiiSLs oJ iiainino in the dilleicnt Innuhcs of Animal 
Seicn e aie conei leteel a the Institute Tnt Tnc.titu c hi-- been lecog- 
i i vd f V F V1; i in intoiii itiomd ti iiiui t, eeitn Indian 
Dan y / f see// h In t t iti at I angr 1 ti mis luelcnts foi ehploma 
ce>uis in diiivin uul eeineticls ^e e vieh e n dul^ pioblems It is 
tso el i ed in the el ' pnn ill eif p Ji ie«. heiels of Red S nelhi and 

( 11 eem in e 01 duel w lli th dcci nn en llie tT 0 \einni lit ed i idia, 

a \ati<}(l Dan / Rt i if Ji * I t it Kajiid his In n •-lait- 

1 Jii In tilutc t Til I (lo e liiil \\i+li ehin ti idc uul md isiiy 

lid feeds it wdb mtuii i ilieui dtixed fioin seicn+'ihc *-tudic «5 
and teleJ ii i tn it on Jhc Diiiy Science (oIK^./ attiched to 
the II bUlul t 11 leei fiinetionmc'fioin 15Lh July 1957 which i attich¬ 
ed to tlio Puiij ] I iiAci i \ Phil ire \t) e ilrle f u pis i*^ K iin d iiid 
Coimbdtoie ind a eiciineiv it ^niid Amone the othei important 
icseiich 1 ition iie tlie Indnn I ai R< lanh In til 9 at \rnnLnml 
Ra id Avl itii is cne>igid in iLiidimuitil me] ip^lied it e^aich in the 
fiiton rlogv ind eh niisti> Fl,, iieinif, f hcl’^ le tnich the thioe 
impc’tint st itions tie tent Iiland I i / i?es Ri atih Stutiovij 
Call ta tint a] Vai it R smith ‘^Uxti n Vanihtfiam Camp and 
I)np iSeft Fishing ^iiii ; Pomhaif whcic ml ind miimt and deep scd 
leseuch iii being c iiied on Undci these rcseiich ^tntjon Jtre 
are man> survey cc itres ind stations 

Commodity Committece —^The Indian Central Committees for 
cotton ni^c* oilseeds, sugarcane cocoanut, 'iioeanul and tobicro ope¬ 
rate and subsidise a number ot loseaich schemes at vaiious research 
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stations and sub-stations. These committees are financed by proceeds 
of a cess levied on the particular commodity:— 

(1) hidiav Central Cotton Committee is concentrating its 
research on the development of long-staple cotton and improved 
strains for which India is deficient. The Technological Research 
Lal>oiato]y of the ComniiUec continues to render valuable services to 
cotton brooilers, liie trade and industry in assessing the economic im¬ 
portance of new strains. 

(2) Indian Central Jute Committee*8 research and extension 
work is undertaken by Jute Agricultural Research Institute, 
Barrachpur, Technological Research Laboratories, Tollyganj. Cal- 
cutta. Economic Research Section and the Publicity Section. The 
Committee also sponsors schemes of fundamental research at the 
Zlviversitij of Calcutta, Dose Refttarch Institute and P’ergidency 
College, Calcutta. 

(.T) Ivfliav Central OihecdH Committee continues to finance 
schemes for agricultujal lescareh, niulliplicalion and distribution of 
improved varieties of oil<-eeds, technological research of village 
industry. * 

(4) Indian Central Sugarcane Committee maintains Indian 
Institute of Sugar Technology at Kanpur, established in 19,^6. It con¬ 
ducts research in sugar technology, renders technical assistance to 
factories and trains students. 

(5) Jndatn Central Coeonnut Committee ha.s many regional 
research stations. The ('ommittee conducts researches on the vari¬ 
ous aspects of cocoanut cultivation. 

(C) Indian Central Arecaniit Committee subsidises number of 
research schemes. There are three regional arecanut research 
stations in Mysoic. Kerala and South Kanara and other places started 
with the help of the Committee. 

(7) Indian Central Tobacco Committee was constituted by 
the Government of India in 1945 with representatives on it of 
all interests connected with the commodity. The Committee has 
since established the Central Tobacco Research Institute at 
Rajahniundry (Andhra) for funduraenlal research on all types of 
tobacco and applied research on cigarette tobacco and lanka tobacco 
grown in that area and regional experimental stations at Veda- 
sandur (Madras) for cigar and cheioot tobacco, at Pusa (Bihar) 
for li*H)kah and chewing tobacco, at Dinhata (West Bengal) for 
hookah and wiapptr tobacco. A sub-station for flae-cured tobacco, 
also st‘v\ing usr a regional station for vatu (country) tobacco, is 
funciioning at Guntur (Madias). A tobacco research station has 
recently been established at Hunsu in Mysore State for research 
on cigarette and local tobaccos. Besides these, the Committee also 
finances wholly or partly research schemes on bidi tobacco at the 
Institute of Agriculture, at Anand, Bombay and at Nipani in Mysore 
and on hookah tobacco at Perozepore in Punjab. 

(8) Indian Central Lae Cess Committee, Ranchi, aims at 
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propagating the results of research among lac cultivators. It carries 
on research both on the entomology and chemistry of lac. 

(9) All India Cattle Shoie Committee, Kamal, Punjab. 

The number of research institutes, stations and farms are also 
maintained by the Central Commodity Committees :— 

1. Indian Central Cotton Committee ha^- (a) Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Pombay, (b) Institute of Plant Industry, 
Indoie. 

2. Jute Committee has—(a) Jute Agricultural Research Instil 
tute, P.an-ackpore (Bengal), (b) Technological Research Labora- 
tones, ToUyganj, Calcutta, (c) Economic Research Section. Indian 
Central Jute Commitee, Calcutta. 

3 The Tobacco Committee has—(a) Central Tobacco Re¬ 
search tustitute.^Ru^ahmandty, (b) Cigar and Cheroot Tobacco Rfi- 
search Station, Vedasavdur, (c) Hookah and Chewing Tobacco Re¬ 
search Station. Pusa, Bihar, (d) Cigarette Tobacco Research Sub¬ 
station, Guntur, (e) Wrap2)cr Tobacco Resrarch station, Dinhata, 
Bengal. 

4. Sugar Committee has—5>2/firar Sub-station, Kamal, Punjab. 

The Directorate of Economics and Statistic^ —This sole organisa¬ 
tion under the Central Government dealing with all agro-econoniic 
problems in the sphere of food and agriculture—has continued to 
fulfil its useful role by supplying statistical malcrial, preparing 
memoranda on current issues of agro-economic policy, besides exa¬ 
mining the progress in the implementation of the first Five-Year 
Plan. They issue All India Crop Estimates and All India Rice 
Estimates, regular forecasts for small millets. 

OWNERSHIP & HOLDINGS—Of the 294 million persons which 
the 1951 census estimates as depending for their livelihood on agricul¬ 
ture, roughly 167 million consist of those who own (wholly or main¬ 
ly) and cultivate land and their dependents. About 31i million 
belong to the category of cultivators of land not owned by them 
and their dependents. About 45 million consist of cultivating 
labourers and their dependents and about 6i!i million are non-culU- 
vatmg owners, rent receivers and their dependents. 

Average holding in India is about .5 acres, though the size vaiics 
from ^ate to State. According to the Report of the Famine En- 
7 ®™?iission, it was 11.7 acres in Bombay, 10 in Punjab, 6 in 
in, Bengal, 4.4 acres in Madras. A greater evil than 
8Ub-division is the fragmentation of holdings. It is the biggest 
single obstacle to economic cultivation, leading to increased overhead 
costs and to the under-employment. 

Both voluntary method and compulsory method for the consoli- 
dation of holdings have been tried since 1912 to check sub-division 
and fragmentation.^ Punjab had led the way in voluntary consolida- 
non. Legislation involving varying degrees of compulsion have 
uierMore been enacted and revised from time to time in the States. 
Efforts have also been made to organise co-operative farming. The 
trend of legisl^ion and land policy in recent years has been to pre¬ 
vent the growth of small and uneconomic holdings and concentration 
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of land in a few hands. The legislation for the consolidation of 
holdings was first passed in Madhya Pradesh in 1928, Uttar Pradesh 
(1939), Bombay (1947), Punjab (1936 and 1948), Delhi (1936 and 
1948), Jammu and Kashmir and PEPSU have passed similar acts for 
consolidation of holdings. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY—The growing shortage of food had 
been the main feature of the Indian agriculture for the last 30 or 35 
years. The acute food-shortage was brought out prominently during 
the Bengal famine of 1943. This food shortage was due to the 
various causes, such as phenomenal increase of population outstripp¬ 
ing production of food, partition of the country, etc. So various 
means wore undertaken by the government to increase the food pro¬ 
duction of the country. Prom the famine year of 1943, Grow More 
Food Campaign was initiated. During first four yeArs of starting of 
Grow More Pood Campaign, grants and loans were given by the Centre 
to the States to enable them to increase production. Central assis¬ 
tance was, however, given only for specific programmes—such as 
works schemes and supply schemes. Works schemes include the con¬ 
struction and repair of wells, tanks, small d.ims, channels and tube- 
wells, and the installation of wator-liftiiicr an[)lijuices such as pumps 
etc. Also included in Ibis class "were the schemes of contour-bunding 
and the clearance and reclamation of wasie land. Supjdy schemes 
cover the distribution of fertilizers and manures and impioved seeds. 

The iiriiH'ipaJ ;l■^J)ects of the de\olopment under these schemes 
are the following (1) ruhor irngntioif which consists of wells and 
tanks, pumpino sets, Persian 'wheels, tube-wi'llr, etc. (2) land 
Reclamation (3) ma'nnr<s and ftriilizcrs (4) Distribution of 
proved setds (5; Japanese nnthods of paddy cultivation. 

METHODS OF FOOD PRODUCTION—The various important 
method', fo’* Iho incicjse of food productions W'hich have been adopted 
by IIk t’o>,(‘rnnient aie ar. follow . - 

<}. M. F. Cunipaign —The Glow More Food Campaign has given 
impeuis to better iiligation fnilitio^, lucieased use of feiLilizeis, im- 
pi'oved larietie* of seeds, i’n}»ioved eultiiial practices and vaifour. me¬ 
thods of intensive cultnation. Central Ftrid’rev T*ool has boon form¬ 
ed to ma1.i aininonium sulphate available to the cultivators throughout 
the counliy at lediiced and unifoim prices. The consumption of super¬ 
phosphate, compost in.umie, bonemcal has been greatly incrca^’ed. 
Multiphi-ation and dbtnbution of improved seeds is developing 
rujiidiy. The di.sl ribullon of seeds is handled through Government 
depots ,M'(1 Co opciativ'c Micielies. Under the 2nd Pivc-Year Plan, a 
scofl inuK iplu a1 ion faiiii with one or two seed .stores will be set up in 
each nitional extension . crvicc block. Gther important improvements 
under G.M.P. camiiaigns arc minor irrigation projects for sinking 
and constructing of tiibc-wells and iniroductmn of Japanese methods 
of paddy cnltiwition in 1V)53, which lays more emphasis on higher 
doses of fertilizers and is recommended where adequate moisture 
supply is assured. Average yield of rice per acre under the Japanese 
Method worked out to 24.89 maunds as against 13.33 maunds by local 
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method. The area under the method of cultivation has increased to 
about 24 lakh acres in 1956-57. 

After Grow More Food Campaif^ came the Inteffrated 
Production Programme. It was formulated in 1950-51 jfor 
the achievement of relative self-sufficiency in food, cotton, 
jute and sui*ai. It has beconio a pait of the fir.st Five-Year 
Plan which has, in turn, been inteerrated into the ten-year programme 
of land transformation. The li\e main proprrammes are (a) con¬ 
centration of the available funds and technical facilities in 48 million 
acres with an assured water supply, (6) reclamation and cultivation 
of 10 inillion acres of waste and fallow lands, (c) organisation of 
Bhiinn Bena^ (d) go^iawbardhan drive for producing 80.000 stud bulls 
a year and for the eradicalion of rinder-pest in the country and (e) 
regular observance of Vona Mahotsava with the object of planting 
800 mdlion trees.# 

Land Reclamation —The land reclamation woik for bring¬ 
ing more 1 md undei cullivalion n carried on by tvo aGrcncies, 
namely, Ceniial Tiaetor Oegamsnfion and Tractor Organisation of 
ceytain Stall's. Cuitial liactoi Orginisation was founded in 
1917 with about 200 tractors abandoned by U.S. Army. 
•Since its incejition, it has carried out some of the largest 
Jv'cl.uaation opeiation in Asia. The C’entral Tiactor Oiganipation 
lecldlined up to October 1957 over Id lakh acres of kan^-infested and 
jungle aiecs in the Punjab, Madhya Piadesh and Uttar Pradesh and 
has developed lands for culthation in Bihar. A fleet of 240 now 
nactois waN purchased in 1951 out of a loan obtained by the Govenr- 
nicnt Stations have been established at Amraoti, Bilaspur, Cuttack, 
Pniing the First Plan 10.84 lakh acres of land wore reclaimed by Iho 
t intral Tractor Organiriatnm and about 17 lakh acres by State Ti actor 
<^»’<'anisatione. Tlic* Organisation also embai‘1 ed upon a new type of 
uk, 1 ’??., land levelling and teriaciiig in Rihar and M.P. A Tractor 
T' vining Centro has been set up at Budii (Madhya Piadesh). 

Plant Protection and Loenst Control —Plant Protoction Equip¬ 
ment ^ Stations have been oslaldished at Amiuoti, Bilaspur, Cuttack, 
Uhan\ar, Gauhati, Gaya, Pathankot, Delhi, Palampur, Indore, 
Hydciabad, Tiruchirapalli, Ernakulam and Bara Banki. 

An aerial unit was e«^tablished in May. 1957. Plant Protection 
Stationv. weie established at the sea ports of Calcutta and Visakha- 
patnain and at the air ports of Bombay, Madias, (’alcutta and New- 
Dclhi. A field station for investigation on locusts was established 
in Bikaner. 

Crop Competition —Another method for the increa'^C of crop 
production is the crop competition initiated by the Central 
Government. Under this competition, the Central Government 
awaid alhindia cash piizcs of Rs. 6,000 and a certificate of KrtsM 
Pandit to the farmeis producing highest yield in respect of wheat, 
gram, potato, paddy, jowar and bajra crops. 

BHOODAN MOVEMENT—On a rough estimati* there are about 
4.6 million landless labourers in the country. In spite of the abolition 
of zamiiidaries, there was no hope for these landless labourers. So 
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Acharya Vinoba Bhave has started Land Gift Movement, This is 
an appeal to the landowners of India to donate land for the landless. 
The noble efforts of Vinoba Bhave have met with remarkable success. 
The movement has also received direct support of the State Govern¬ 
ments and some political parties. Millions of acres of land 
have been donuicd. For the proper utilization of this donated land, 
the scope of the movement has been enlarged—such as Koopdan 
(gifts for sinking of wells) and Sampattidan (gifts for procuring 
agricultural implements and drought animals). 

AGUKH^LTURAL M AKKETING—The object of agricultural 
marketing is to reorganise the existing system so that farmer 
may secure his due share of the price paid by the consumer 
and to subserve the neeus of planned development. These objectives 
are sought to be secured through regulation of markets, standardisa¬ 
tion and grading of commodities and developmdnt of marketing 
and processing on a co-oi)erathr basis. Agrieulfuml Produce 
(Grading and Marketing) Act was passed in lUJj? for grading 
the HgricuUural produce. The grading under this Act is per¬ 
missive. But it is compulsttry in respect of some export commo¬ 
dities such as sanii-hcmp libie, eii>arette tobacco loaf, wool, bristles 
lemon grass oil and sandal wood oil. The Directorate of Marketing 
and Inspection whose functions aie relaied to the grading and 
standardisation of agricultuial commodities, promotion of regulation 
of markets, training of mai-kciing pei-sonncl, surveys on marketing of 
agricultural commodities and the administration of the Fruits Pro¬ 
ducts order, fixed giade specifications for 114 varieties of different 
commodities. Under this Act, Aytnark has been chosen as 
national insignia and all graded commodities are marketed under 
this stamp winch t-tund for purity and quality. Important com¬ 
modities now graded under Agmark are ghee, vegetable oils, 
cream butter, eggs, j-ice, atta, cotton, gur, jaggery and fruits. 
Conimoihties graded primarily for exjiort are tobacco, sann hemp, 
essential oils (sandal-wood and lemon grass), wool and biistlcs. By 
notification under S. 10 of the Sea (’usioms Act, 1878, it can he ensur¬ 
ed that specified commodities are permitted for expoit only after 
grading. Quality control work in respect of fruit and vogetablo pro¬ 
ducts, such as Jams, jellies, quashes and other soup drinks is enforced 
under the Fruit Pioducts Orrier, 105,5. In addition to grad¬ 
ing. the Directorate has been paying increasing attention to the regu¬ 
lation of mai’kets and maikct practice. Agricultural commodity 
maikets aie regulated under the Stale Agricultural I'roduce Markets 
Acts, The Advisory Section set-up in the Directorate in 1958 con¬ 
tinue to i-cnder assistance and advice to State Governments. Acts to 
regulate markets are in force in nine States—Bombay, Madras, 
IMysore Andhra Piadesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Punjab, Kerala, Delhi, 
Orissa. 

An integrated programme of co-operative development em¬ 
bracing credit, marketing, processing, warehousing and storage 
was formulated on the basis of the programme recommended 
by the Rural Credit Survey Committee of the Reserve Bank. 
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The Committee recommended State partnership with Co-opera¬ 
tive institutions at various levels. To enable tlie State to 
subscribe to the share-capital of co-operative credit institutions, a 
National Agricultural Credit Fund has been created by the Reserve 
Bank. A National Co-operative Development and VVareliousiiig Board 
has been set up and a Central Warehousing Corporation and 16 State 
Warehousing Corporations are to be set up. With tlie establishment 
of warehouses and godowns, the cultivators will able lo store a 
sizable part of the marketable surplus of their commodities, at the 
same time obtain shoit-term credit on the ba.sis of ware house 
TGCCipt/S* 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSING ('ORPOR\TK)N To facili¬ 
tate marketing of agiicultural produce, it was planned to establish a 
(Jeniral U at(houitinfj Cotporntwn at the Centre and a Stare Warehous¬ 
ing Coij)()iation in each State. C'ential Waiehon.smg t’cijiniation has 
come into existenre and lias started t ix warehouses in hn ed accomo¬ 
dation at the following centres—Ainai avail, Gondia, Sungli, Dodag, 
Davangere and Bargarh. Stale W'ai chousing C’orT)oiations have 
been ^1altod in se\en States, namely, Bihar, BoniLwy, Myioie, Rajaa- 
thuii, Madras, West Bengal and Orissa. 

FOOD CROPS 

Rice—^the staple food of the majority of the people, is the lead¬ 
ing crop of India and occupies about 30 per cent of the total culti¬ 
vated area. As sufficiently high temperature, high rainfall and fer¬ 
tile alluvial plains are necessary for the growth of the crop, the 
southern and north-eastern parts of India are the main regions of 
rice growing. Jn order of merit, Madias, Bihar, Bengal, U.P., M.P., 
O'l^sa. Assam and Bombay are the nmin rice-growing aicas. Rice 
IF special crop in the monsoon tracts. In eastern and oouthem India 
I’l s the staple article of diet. The bulk of nee is winter crop, 

, sown in Jinic-July and harvested in No\ember-l)ecemher. There 
are about 4,000 distinct varieties of rice in India. The average rice 
yi^dd in India is low, being only 723 lb. of cleaned iicc per acre 
as c 'npared to 2,350 lb. in Japan. 

, heat—which is the staple food of central and northern India is 
winter crop, sown in India from October to December and 
harvested from March to May and stands next only to lice in im- 
portaiiM*. U.P. and Punjab form the pnnciiial wheat growing 
area, Mipplymg about thiee quarters of the total outturn m the coun- 
•17“ main species of wheat grown in India are the so-called 

oread wheat of Europe and the so-called hnarcoici’ wheat and it is 
estimated that about a third of the total acreage of wheat in India 
IS under improved varieties. 

Barley^a subsidiary food to wheat-eaters is a rabi crop and is 
grown mainly in the U.P. and Bihar. Compared to her pre-war 
acreage and yield of about 6 million acre.s and about 1*9 million tons, 
India has now about 7 million acres under barley, producing about 
million tons. 

Millets— via., jowar (called choiam in Madras) and bojra. The 
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two main varieties of millets prown in India constitute the staple 
food of the agricultural population of the south. Both of them are 
mainly giowii as kharif crops. While jowar is mainly grown in 
Bombay, Hyderaba<l. M.P., Madras, U.P., bajra is grown mainly 
in the Pajasthaii, Boml>ay, the U.P., Madras and Punjab in order of 
importance. It is estimated that jowar is grown in about 20 million 
acres yit'lding about 4 Tuiliion lon^- while bajra is grown in about 16 
million aeres yiehuug more than 2 million tons. Another such food- 
crop, grown manil> in the ‘^ourh, is ragi which accounts for about B 
mlllioii pK.ducir.'’- .*i o it 11 million tons aniivally. Another 

food croj), unc<imu)oiily nch in it > f( od value, is maize (commonly 
known a'- inuKa’ or lihutUi). AMivu-’h (Ti’ojwp more or less all over 
Ind’u, it 1 ^ Clown ma'nly in t^.c Xi.tb and Btfiar. 

(iram and the PuKe*-—'l’he«e c'>n='tjtute an important and balanc¬ 
ing item of the popular diet in Pn fi'antry. Pulses form the pri¬ 
mary source of prui^'in for the ve'>-eUiiian ])opulat/6n of the countiy. 
Some of them f.>nn a soume ii fututieiia fodder, while others 
make excellent giecn ^ lanuie ctop,. the most commonly grown 

pulse of India, is a r^lo cjop and a-’ceunK more or less for about 17 
million acres and 3 5 miilion tons. U.P., Punjab, Bihar, M.P., 
and Hyderabad aic in oidei of mont iho most i mpoitanl gruin-pio- 
ducing a|[eas. Khosari, main', nja ur. aihar, mattnr and kalai are 
the other palse->. nl'-o rrov'ii e\teirwcly throughout the country. 

Spices— Though spices con titute only a minor crop in India’s 
agricultural economy, their importance in the foreign trade of the 
country is consideiable. The five important spices, pepper, cashew- 
nuts, cardamom, ginger and turmeric earn considerable foreign 
exchange. The Spices Enquiry Committee in 1953 diew attention 
to the need for organised efforts for improving the production and 
marketing of these commodities. The committee stressed in parti¬ 
cular the need for promoting developmental measures, more agiical- 
tural research, improvement of methods of marketing and export 
promotion. 

Pepper—The West Coast, principally Kerala, is the source of 
pepper in India, though it is also growm in small quantities in Mysore, 
Madras and Bombay. There has been a steady increase in produc¬ 
tion in the post-war period. By far the ^eater part of exports is 
to the United Slates. Under the second Five-year Plan, the produc¬ 
tion of pepper is expected to increase from 27,000 tons to 32,000 tons. 

Cashew nuts—Next to pepper, the most important dollar earner 
among spices is casbewnuts. India is now the principal source of 
supply for cashew kernels in the world, accounting for more than 
96 per cent of the woild trade in this commodity. The Cashew grows 
mainly along the cou’.!''. from Kanya Kumari to Bombay on the west 
coast and upto Hjahampoie along the east coast, over a variety of 
conditions of dimate and soils. The area under cashew is over 2 lakh 
acres and the annual production of Kernels is about 80,000 tons. 
Kerala is leading in aiea and jiroduction. is not sufficient to keep the 
factoiies busy throughout the year. Under the second Five-Year 
Plan, it is proposed to inciease the production of casbewnuts from 
80,000 tons to 106,000 tons or an increase of about 77 per cent. Under 
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the auspices of A C A R. and State Governments, three research sta¬ 
tions have been established at Ratnagin in Bombay, Mangalore m 
Mysore State and Kottarakkara m Kerala with a view to promoting 
production of supenoi high yielding types. 

Ginger—Like pepper, cashewnuts and cardamoms, the neict 
important ginger-growing area is Kerala, though it is also grown 
in other States like Uttar Piadesh Jamaica and Sierra Leone 
form the main source of supply of this spice to the world. The 
bulk of the production in India is consumed as gieen gmger and the 
conversion of green ginger mto dry form for export purposes is 
contentiated m the w^ coast region of Kerala. For evolving a 
bett€i type of ginger*with less fibie content, a Ginger Research 
Station at Karalangad in Kerala is proposed to be set up. 

iuimetic—The piincipal turmeric growing areas in India are 
east CO i t namclf, Andhia and Ous'^a To a smaller extent the 
Cl op IS also giown m paits of Bombay, Madras and Kerala. The 
ruimciK Jtcseaich Station staited at Udavagiii m Oiissa State under 
the au piLtb of 1 C A 11 has oeen tairying out investigations on 
muiv locd piobkms of Oribsa 

Other Food Crops—Among other food crops mention must be 
made ot the oveiail shortige of fruits and vegetables andl^hich for 
the most pait is ilmo i totally out of the leaeh of the general mass of 
ixople and due to which the lattci is an insuflicicnt unit of popular 
iioi tonsukiiiig the dictarj habits (f the people Tht present annual 
‘■iippjy of liuits and vet,etahleb amounts to only 1 6 and 1 J ounces per 
ttdult per day against the diet at 3 ounces and 10 ounces respectively. 
3 o m il c the position clcai it may be mentioned that in potato for 
cx-imjlt, India’s production is so veiy low that the pci capita con¬ 
sumption comto to about only 8 lb per annum as compaiid to 606 
lb in Belgium 


PLANTATION CROPS 

The gieat plantation areas of India are Assam in the noith, the 
Nilgiri Hills and the West Coast area of Kerala in the South. The 
crops that aie giown in the plantation areas are detailed below— 

Tobacco—India stands third m the production of tobacco, the 
othei countries being USA and China It brings to the Indian 
grower an annual ittuin of about Rs 40 croics It*fetches to the 
countiy foicign cuiiency to the tunc of about Rs 12 crorcs and 
it contributes to the national exchequer about Rs J5 crores an¬ 
nually by way of excise duty Andhia Pradesh by far the most 
impoitant tobacco pioducing State contributing about 40 pe. of the 
total production in India About 95 p c of the country’s vergmia 
tobacco comes from this State Bombay comes next, followed by 
Madias Mysore Bihar and West Bengal The other tobacco growing 
States aie Assam, On sa, Madhya Pradt^h, Rajasthan and Punjab. 
Tobacco giown m India is of two distinct botanical species ISTtco- 
tiaim tabacum and Nicoiiana rustica The former has pmk ilowcxs 

22 
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with larf^e sessile leaves, while the latter has yellowish flowers 
and leaves with rounded tip. Ntcotia'na tabacum is used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, cigars, cheroots, bidi, chewing tobacco, 
snuff, hookah and pipe tobacco, while NicoUana ruatica is used 
mainly for hookah, chewing tobacco and snuff. Tabacum provides the 
bulk of the export trade, with only a small portion consisting of 
rustica. Rustica lepresents only 8 p.c, of the total production of 
tobacco in the country. Cultivation of Nicotiana rustica is mainly 
confined to Upper India, while Nicotiana tabacum is grown all over 
the countiy. Tobacco cultivation in India is concentrated in the 
following zones—(1) (hiutu) area consists of the districts of Guntur, 
Krishna, East and We-^t Godavaii and Telangana in Andhia 
Pradesh. This area glows viiginia tobacco (white hurley and 
sun-cured Virginia), (2) Charofar (Gnunat) area comprises 
the Aiiand, Borsad, Pctlad and Nadiad talukas ’ of Kaira district 
of Bombay State. This aiea grows mainly vaiietics of bidi 
toliacco famous all over India. (II) The Nipavi aiea covering 
Belgaum in Mysoic and Sutara district with Kolhapur, Sangli 
end Miraj in Bomluiy State is also an impoitant bidi tobacco-pro- 
tluring zone in the countiy. (4) Noith Uxhar and fiingal area com¬ 
prising the districts of Miizullai pnr, Daibhanga and Purnea in Bihar 
and Jalpaiguri, Malda ; Baihnmpur and Dinaipur in West Bengal 
grow'*- tobacco vai letie-. used mostly for hool^ah smoking and also for 
chewing and for piejiaiing snuif. They are known locally vilayati, 
matihaii and jati. (5) The T^itar Pradesh and Panitihatio con¬ 
taining the di‘'1iict of Furrukhabad in the U.P. and the di'^tricts of 
Jiillnndiir and Feiozepur in Punjab, pioduces types of tobacco used 
mainly for hookah smoking and chewing. ((>) South Madtas area 
covers Madurai and Comibalore distnets of Madias State. In this 
area, chewing i^n.ur, tiller and bmdei tobaccos are mo-lly giown. 

Poppy—^which was an important narcotic cro]' before liitematioiial 
Agreement that led to the restriction of opium exports, iti at pre¬ 
sent grown chiefly in U.P. and Central India and mainly as a 
Government monopoly. 

Cinchona—is niaiiily grown on Government plantations in the 
NUpiri Hills and Darjeeling. Considering the overall need of the 
malaria-stricken country-side, production is still short and has to be 
supplemented by impoits. 

'IVs—indioT I'naai » ovcrwbelmiiudy the largest producer in the 
weild. The yuiiiy piuduction is noiiily GOO million lbs. About 82 
per ceiit of Iniiia*«« tea comes from North India, mainly from Assam 
and tbe Dooms (West Bengal) ; this tea is exported through the 
port of Calcutta. Tea is, after jute and cotton, India’s most im¬ 
portant exchange earner. 

Coffee—next te tea, coffee is considered the most important 
))laidatiOn ciop m India. The Indian production though small, has 
consisied elways of a large proportion ol highe.st quality and is 
grown in about 224,000 aci-es yielding about 18,000 tons, India pro¬ 
duces less than one per cent of the world coffee output. There are 
about 10,851 coffee plantations in India. With the exception of small 
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areas in Orissa, Assam and Madhya Pradesh, Indian coffee is grown 
in the low hills of South India. Mysore is the most important 
growing area followed by Madras, Coorg and Travancore-Cochin, 

Rubber—^The cultivation of raw rubber on a plantation scale was 
undertaken in Travancore-Cochin, Malabar, Coorg and Mysore in 
eaily years of the present century. The production of rubber in the 
country at the present time is of the order of 16,000 to 17,000 tons. 
The total number of rubber estates registered upto 1967 was 37,293, 
of which 72.86 p.c, are located in Tra\ uncore, 7.19 p.c. in Cochin, 16.55 
p.c. in Madras (mainly Malabar) and remaining 2.41 p.c. are in Coorg, 
the Andam.ans and Assam. 

i'eppei—India is supplying two-thirds of the cstimatrd world 
dcmaml. She is now producing, in and helow the Western Ghats be¬ 
tween Karwav ap|J Capo Comorin, 31,000 tons of pepper grown over 
195.000 acres. 

tardamom— -IS another spice, <he largest exporter of which is 
India. The cardamom plantations are situated in the Western Ghats, 
south of Nilgiris and Palghat gap with the main concentration in 
the Caiilamoin Hills of Tiavancorc (Keiala). Besides being the 
largest exporter, India forms the only source of true cardamom in 
the woild maikel. India'b caidaraoms are valued for their higher 
oil content and aromatic properties and are, therefore, considered 
superior to the cardamom exported from other countries like Ceylon 
and liulo-China. The main markets of export are Sweden, Kuwait 
and Saudi AraJiia. A Cardamom Research Station is being set up in 
Kerala. 

< lo\es—.vre grown in the foot-hills of the Western Ghats 

in the Stale of Madras. The production is iru-’uflicient to meet 
11 '\'man(l. 


FIBRES 

Cotton—is the chief commercial crop of India. Bombay, Punjab, 
Madhya, Pradesh, Madras, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, 
Ra3ahllian, Saurashtra, are the important cotton producing tracts of 
the country. 

Jute—-A monopoly of undivided India, it is at present 
grown in about 706,000 acres yielding about 2 million bales against 
a total reguiremont of about 6 million bales. Endeavour is being 
made tborefore to extend its cultivation. Reclamation of fallow 
land, diversion of aus paddy land, double cropping of awan paddy 
land are some of the mea‘*ures adopted to secure an increase in jute 
production and the result has been the progressive increase of jute 
production in India. The heat and humidity and heavy downpour of 
rain—uiii»lcasant features of the climate of ‘Reiurah are ideal for the 
growth of .into. The outtiirii of dry fibre of jute generally varies 
froin 8 to 26 mda. with an average of 11 mds. per acre, depending 
upon soil feiiihty and other factors. 

Hemp—IS another fibre grown in India chiefly in the M.P.. the 
U.P.. Bombay ami West Bengal. Small as the rT*oduction Iv, it in 
u»ed largely for the production of cordage and crjnvas. 
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Silk—Two-thirds of the total output of this fibre comes from 
Mysore. Of the other varieties of silk, “mulbery*" silk is grown in 
the ^stricts of Murshidabad, Maida and Birbhum of West Bengal, 
Uehra Dun and Parbatgarh of the U.P., Gurudaspur of I^njab 
and to Kashmir, where it is a state monopoly; *taaar* silk in thei 
M.P., and the Chotanagpur division of Bihar ; ‘eri’ silk in the Jalpai- 
guri (Strict of West Bengal and in Assam ; and *Muga* silk to 
Assam and Manipur. 


OTHER CASH CROPS 

Sugarcane—^In the sugar map of the world, India occupies a 
leading place producing about 4ii million tons, even exceeding that of 
Cuba. Sugarcane-growing is an important element in the agricultural 
economy, specially m Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The average yield 
of cane per acre is now around 14 tons as compared to 66 tons in 
Java and 62 tons in Hawaii. 

Indian Central Sugarcane Committee is a Central Organisation 
for co-ordinating sugarcane research and development work. 

Lac—is a resinuus material sccicted by an insect which lives 
as a parasite on ccitam kinds of tropical tioes known as lac hosts. 
The principal lac hosts are Polas, Ucr and Kusiui. The cultivation is 
not organised on a plantation basis and the trees aie scattered on the 
holdings of cultivators and in the forest. Tho important producing 
places of lac are ClioLa Nagpur Division of Bihar, i*urulia District of 
West Bengal as akso of Madhya Piadcsh, portions of Bombay, 
Orissa and Assam. This is an important ‘cash crop* for the Adi- 
vasis. Lac is secieted from the glands of the lac insects and 
gradually a thick enci ustation round the twigs is formed. This 
encrustation known as sticklac is scropped from the sticks and 
then crushed and washed to remove some of the impurities, such as 

and wax. The resultant product is known as seed lac. Seed lac 
is then processed into shellac either by indigenous cloth-bag method 
or hydraulic pressure method or solvent process method. 

Myrobalan—is a small fiuit produced on trees in mixed decidu¬ 
ous forests normally below 3,000 feet above sea level, but occasionally 
found up to 6,000 feet. When pulped it produces a substance used 
to the tanning industry. It is also used as a country medicine. 
The fruit is collected in the forests in Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and also derived from private forests. 

Lemongrass Oil—Oil of lemongrass is an essential oil, a pro¬ 
duct distilled from the leaves of a special species of grass botanically 
known as cymbogon ftexuosus. Lemongrass of the best variety which 
yields a superior oil is used for extracting aromatic chemicals employ¬ 
ed in perfumery, soap, cosmatics and pharmaceutical preparations. 
The Travancore-Cochin Government Lemongrass Research Station has 
been established at Odakali near Perumbavoor, 14 miles from Ema- 
kulam on August 27, 1955. Lemongrass is a dollar-saving product. 
Nearly 76 per cent of the world’s supply of lemongrass oil is pro¬ 
duced in the State of Travancore-Cochin where the area under culti¬ 
vation is estimated at 40,000 acres. 

Cashew Nuts—are grown mostly to Madras, Bombay, Oiissa, 
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Bengal and Kerala. Madras State is by far the most 
important State as far as cashew nut production is concerned. 
India ranks as the most important producer of cashew nut in Uie 
world and holds almost a monopoly, accounting for more than 95 
per cent of the international trade in cashew nut kernels. 

OILSEEDS 

Oihi‘e<U —India is one of the largest producers of oilseeds and 
holds a prominent position in the world trade of oilseeds being one 
of the principal exporting countries. Oilseeds in India are grown in 
an area of about 23 million acres representing 8 p.c. of the net cultit* 
vated area. Oilseed ciops are those, from the seeds of which oil, 
eithti edible or non-edible is extracted. The crops mav either be 
pciennial as cocoftnut, neom. mahua or annual like groundnut, gin- 
gelb, etc. Gioundnut, gmgelly, mustard, copra, castor and kusum are 
the mo it iuip<»itunt edible oibeeds. The importance of oilseeds in the 
Indian fconoinv i=i indicated bv the fact that more than 26 million 
acie*' aie devoted to their production, equivalent to about 10 per cent 
of the net area s^own with crops m tlie whole of India. Indian Cen¬ 
tral Oil.-eeds Committee Act which wms passed in 1946 was intended 
to pTtoiiote the impiovement and development in the cultivation and 
miiketiMo: of oilsef'ds and oilseeds pioducts and in accordance with 
tins Act the Indian Cential Oilseeds Committee W'as consti- 
tided in lVIa>, 1947. Tins Committee is responsible for the 
ilp> jlopmont of all oilseeds excepting cocoamit for which a separate 
Comniitke, i iz., Indian Cent».xl Cocoanut Committee at EinaKulam 
(Cochin) has been comtitutod under the Indian Central Cocoanut 
C)onimi1fee Act, 1011. 

Linseed--a raid crop, producing a very important industrial oil, 
is at piesent grown in about 3-3 million acres yielding more than 
350,000 tons finmially Cultrvntion of linseed is widespread through¬ 
out India ; m.iin cenlies beins^ Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andliia. Ibiiar, Madhya Ubaiat, Raia'ithnu. 

Castor—another non-odible oilseed, is a virtual monopoly 
of India, the aveiage acreage .and yield in recent years being 1*4 
million acres and about 130.000 ton.s. It is grown almo.st throughout 
the length and breadth of India and Hyderabad is the most impor¬ 
tant producer with an area of 879,000 acres. A^out 70 per cent 
of the crop is available for exnoit either as seed or as oil. India 
comes next to Brazil only in world production and trade of castor 
seed. 

Groundnut—India has the largest area under groundnuts in the 
world. The prroundnut cultivation has become a major agri¬ 
cultural operation in India and the crop is now estimated to 
occupy nearly 42 p.c. of the area under all oilseeds and 4.4 p.c. of 
the total area sown under all main food crops in the Indian Union. 
From a mere 0-6 million acres at the beginning of the century, the 
groundnuts now account for nearly 11 m. acres with an annual yield 
of 3i million tons of nuts in shells and 4.10 m. tons of kernels. 
Nearly 80 p.c. of the groundnut area is concentrated in Madras, 
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Andhra, Bombay, and the prominent varieties grown are the Coro¬ 
mandel and the Peanuts. Bold nuts grown in Saurashtra with a 
lower oil content are specially valued for eating. 

The oil is used for culinary purposes. The advent of vanaspati 
has set up a great demand and vanaspati industry is the single 
largest consumer of groundnut oil. 

Rape and Mustard—two other very important edible oilseeds 
are, unlike groundnut, rabi crops accounting for about 4*3 million 
acres and a little less than SOU,000 tons in normal years. Uttar 
l^adesh grows well over half the rape and mustard in India.^ Other 
important producing areas are Bihar, Punjab, Assam and Rajasthan. 

Sesamuni—or gingclly or til also an edible oilseed, is a^ kharil 
crop grov n in a little less than 4 million acres with an 
yield of more than 340,000 tons in notmal years. The chief growers 
of se«amum are U.P., and Madras followed by Rajutthan, Hyderabad 
and Madhya Bharat. 

Cocoanut—is an important oil-yicldiiig tropical fruit. It pro¬ 
vides many useful products to manKind. The kernel of the ripe 
nut in its raw state linds wide use in culinary preparations or is 
dried and convci-iod into copia and crushed for oil. Coconut oil is 
greatly in demand for tuhble pufpos^s vrell as for the manufac¬ 
ture of soaps and toilet preparations. The tender nut affords a 
refreshing drink, while the unojiened shtll on tapping yields a 
sweet-juice or neera. Its leaf and timber aie extensively used for 
constructing bouses. In India it grows Inxuri.antly in the coastal 
and deltaic tracts and al^^o in the interior of Mysore. India's shore 
in the world aereoge and production comes to 1’5 million acres and 
3,400 million nut® respectively The bulk of this pioduce comes 
from the plantations located in the strip of land lyb'g on the west 
coast of India }>etweeri the Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats, 
extending'' from the Konkan in the north to Cape Comonn in the 
south and falling within the territories of North Kanara of Bombay 
State, South Kanara and Malaliar distiicts of Madras and Kerala. 
The districts of Tanjore, Godavari in Madias, Andhra and Mysore, 
Orissa and Bengal also possess aiipieciablc areas under the crop. 
To rehabilitate the industry and piomote research a «tatutory body, 
the Indian Central Coeonift Committee representing various interests, 
was constituted by an Act of 1944. 

Cotton-seed—also an edible oilseed, is naturally a by-product of 
cotton culthation and is extensively giown in India ; the average 
annual production being above 2 million tons. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOD GRAINS 
(000s omitted) 


CEREALS 

(unit) 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-50 

1956-57 

Rice 

(tons) 

27,769 

24,531 

26,840 

28,142 

Wheat 

( „ ) 

7,890 

8,778 

8,669 

9,068 

lower 

( „ ) 

7,964 

9,093 

6,602 

7,427 

Bajra 

( » ) 

4,476 

3,421 

3,379 

2,926 
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Maize 

( „ ) 

2,991 

2,939 

2,564 

3,020 

Ragi 

( » ) 

1,846 

1,646 

1320 

1,914 

Barley 

( „ ) 

2,905 

2,870 

2,749 

2,744 

Small millets 

( „ ) 

2,438 

2,456 

1,937 

2,010 

TOTAL CEREALS 

( » ) 

58,268 

55,734 

54,456 

57,251 

PULSES 

Gram 

( ) 

4,756 

5,393 

5331 

5,930 

Other pulses 

( „ ) 

6,694 

6,477 

5,600 

5,505 

TOTAL PULSES 

TOTAL FOOD GRAINS 

10,450 

10,870 

10,831 

11,435 

{Cereals & Pulses) 


68,718 

66,604 

65,287 

68,686 

NON-FOOD GRAINS 

1. Sugar (raw) 

(tons) 

4,423 

5,760 

5,982 

6,74$ 


(unit) 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1956-56 

1956-57 

2. Oilseeds 

( „ ) 

5,285 

6,242 

6,705 

6,032 

(a) Groundnut 

( M ) 

3,391 

4,128 

3,862 

4,086 

(b) Rape & Mustard 

( ) 

858 

1,019 

848 

1,017 

(c) Sesamum 

( ) 

554 

589 

457 

451 

(d) Linseed 

( „ ) 

379 

382 

414 

349 

(.c) Castorseed 

( „ ) 

103 

124 

124 

129 


(unit) 
tb. each) 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

■ 1966-57 

Cotton (lint) (392 1 

3,944 

4,227 

4,001 

4,723 

4. Jute (400 lt>. each) 

3,091 

2,928 

4,197 

4,221 

5. Mesta 

( .r ) 

650 

1,018 

1,159 

1,474 

C. Silk (raw) 

(m.) 

2,4(52 

3,208 


« • 

7. Tea 

(Jt).) 

6,88,733 

6,46,384 

6,35,357 

* • 

8. ('’offee 

(tons) 

25 

26 

30 

• • 

9. Rubber 

( ) 

20 

19 

22 


10. Tobacco 

( . ) 

268 

244 

295 

1,306 

11. Lac 

(mds.) 

654 

1,023 

1,2-18 

1,315 


(Report on < 

Currency & Finance 

1957-58) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(Base : Agricultural year 1950=100) 



Weight 

19.'2..''i.3 

19ri3-.54 

19.'4.-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Total soroals 

.. 58..-J 

Jfll.4 

120.1 

114.0 

11.3.7 

119.4 

Total pulses 

.. 8.r, 

98.8 

112.0 

117.3 

112.3 

120.9 

Total foodgraina 

.. fi6.9 

101.1 

119,4 

114.4 

113.5 

119.6 

Total ollseeda 

. . 1>.9 

91.9 

J03.7 

121.7 

109.2 

115.9 

Total fibres 

.. 4.5 

128.4 

1.32.1 

141.2 

148.3 

168.9 

Total plantation crops 

3.6 

115.7 

104.0 

113.2 

118.5 

120.2 

Total miscellaneous 

. . 15.1 

101.5 

97.4 

115.0 

120.6 

129.5 

Total Non-food grains 

.. 33.1 

103.8 

104.7 

120.4 

120.7 

129.8 

All Commodities 

.. 100.0 

102.0 

114.3 

116.4 

115.9 

123.0 


{Report 0)1 Currency & Finance, 1957-59). 
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LAND UTILIZATION IN INDIA 
(In million acres) 


Total Geographical area 

According to Surveyor-general of India 

1954-55 

80G.3 

1963-54 

806.3 

1952-63 

810.8 

According to village papers 

■ « 

719.2 

719.0 

718.3 

Forests 

• • 

123.8 

124.3 

126.1 

Not available for cultivation 

« ■ 

120.1 

122.6 

123.1 

Other uncultivated Land 
fallow'Land 

excluding 

• • 

98.0 

' 97.7 

99.0 

Fallow Lands 


61.0 

61.1 

65.4 

Net art a Sown 

• • 

315.8 

313.3 

304.7 

Total cropped area 

■ • 

355.8 

^ 352.0 

340.0 


FISHERY IN INDIA 

Indian with a coast line of .'1,500 milcc* into which nurnorous large, 
perennial rivers discharge their silt-laden water^, innumerable gulfs, 
creeks, bays and oceanic islands, has a fishnble area of about 110,000 
square miles. Similarly, the extensive backwater**, estuaries, 
lagoons and swamps, numerous rivers, streams and channels and a 
very large number of perennial and semi-perennial lakes, heels, reser¬ 
voirs, tanks, ponds and other stretches of water, a large proportion 
of which is culturablc, are a rich potential of inland fislieries. So far 
as sea area is concerned, only a small poition is at pre«*ent worked. 
This, it is stated, is because the methods used by Indian fishermen 
are not modern, most of them uring country boats like catamarans 
and small nets which are not adequate for fishing in deep seas. The 
chief sources of supply of fish are the coastal margins of the sea, river 
estuarie.s and backwaters for marine and estuarine fish and rivers, 
canals, tanks, inundated tracts, etc., for the fresh water fish. 

India’s national income is enriched by nearly Rs. <50 crores from 
India’s fisheries both marine and inland. Along the country’s exten¬ 
sive coast-line about 7.‘J,400 fishing crafts employing nearly a million 
fishermen ply day and nieht. Indian fishermen compare poorly with 
those of foreign countries ; their average being 2.500 pound per man 
per year, as against 80,000 in some foreign countries. Today more 
than 800 mechanised boats are operating on Indian coast lines. 

INLAND FISHERIES—constitute fresh fish from rivers, canals, 
tanks, ponds, irrigation channels, inundated tracts, etc. They are the 
mainstay of inland fisheries of India. The extensive areas of Ganges 
system, Brahmaputra in Assam, Mahanadi in Orissa, Narmada, 
Tapti, Godavari, Kishna and Cavery in the Madhya Bharat and South 
India are the main area for inland fisheries. In this class of fish, 
West Bengal leads the rest of India. The three States of West 
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Bengal, Bihar and Assam account for 72 per cent of the total fresh 
water fish in India. 

SEA FISHING—Sea fishing is mainly earned on in small crafts 
having a displacement of under five tons in coastal waters from 
five to seven miles from the shore and within a depth of 10 fathom. 
With the exception of a few olf-shore fishing boats operating in 
certain localities, very few fishermen make voyages which would 
entail staying in the open sea longer than 12 hours at a time. 
There it., at present, practically no night fishing. This is largely 
because the equipment used for sea-fisliing consists mostly boats, 
canoes, catamarans and small nets and tackles which arc not of a 
type which can stand the rigours and requirements of off-shore or 
deep sea fishing. So the mechanization of fishing opeiation has be¬ 
come an absolute necessity. 

The • va fish^'ies are confined to the coastal waters from the shore 
of Giijuiat, Canara, Malabar coast. Gulf of Manar, Madras coast and 
roromondal cc>asi. The piinciiial tea fishes around the coasts of India 
are herrings, mackerel, prawns, jew fish, cat fish, mullets, pomfrets, 
and Indian salmon. Mackoi’ei accounts for over ono-thhd of the 
total catch. Hen mgs account for over 15 p.c. of the total catch. 

ESI’UARINE AND llAt'KWATER FISHING—Chilka lake in 
Oii'sa, backwatei'^ ia Madias, Cochin and Tracanroie, deltaic areas 
of Sundarhnns and Mahanadi are the principal sources of estuarine 
anti backwater fish. The estuaries of Mahanadi and the Ganges 
streff'l.ing from Pini to Hooghly are exicrisne fishing grounds con¬ 
taining hilsa, pomfrets, prawns, catla, cat fish, rohu, etc. 

KKFRIGERATION- Another important item for the improvement 
of fish pioducl'on in India is the lefrigeratioii, uithout w'hich this 
piofdein cannot be ■•ol^cd. At present, though large quantities of fish 
uie being caught, but for wont of icfngeiation facilities and 
transport, only a small portion of the catch can ’»e used in a fresh 
condition. So for the lietter supply of fish two things aie absolutely 
neces-.ary—(1^ quick tnns])ort tif fresh fish from large assembly 
centres to some of the townis in fast motor vans, (2) provision of 
refrigerated rail transport. Cold storage facilities exist in Bombay, 
Mangaloie, Calicut, Cochin, Quilon, Trivandium, Madras and Calcutta. 

FISHING INDUSTRY—(1) There is practically no fish-canning 
industry in India, but fish curing is being carried on* in various ways. 
In India fish is preserved by desiccation with or without salt and by! 
the use of antiseptic preservatives, such as brine, vinegar, etc. The 
mum procc’s is the desiccation by drying fish in the sun. It is also 
done by salt. Canning is practised on a limited scale in Madras and 
Bombay. The cured fish has developed lucrative export trade with 
Ceylon and other countries. Pish curing yards have been established 
along the coasts of India. In order to develop fish industry in India 
on extensive scale, refrigeration system has become absolutely neces.* 
sary. Cold storage facilities are being developed in every part. 

VARIETIES OF FISHES—More than 1,800 distinct species of 
fish are known to exist in the seas around the country and the inland 
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waters, but the varieties that are caught in appreciable quantities are 
limited in number. Pisciculture experts classify the commercially 
important varieties of sea fish into 16 groups and freshwater fish into 
eight. 

The sea-fish groups include elasmobranchs, eels, cat fishes, silver- 
bar fish, herrings and anchovies, Bombay ducks, mackerels and p v~ 
ches, silver-belhes, pomfiets, flat fishes, mullets, Indian salmon 
which IS stated to be not a true salmon, jew fish, crustaceans and 
minor shell-fishes. 

Fresh water fishes are grouped under cat-fishes, mullets, carps, 
prawns, murrels, feather backs, eels, herrings and ancho'me^ 
Though several kinds of edible fish are obtained from fresh watc 
sources, only a fraction of the inland water area is devoted to planner' 
pisciculture. 

Regarding fresh water fishes, carps form the naost highly este«. - 
med variety constituting about 34 per cent, such, as Rohv, 
Mngal and Cnlbaus which aie well-known throughout India. Other 
important varieties aie cat fish, wallago, baganous, clarius, silundia 
and macrones belonging to this class. Trout has been introduced into 
tho hill streams in Ku'-hmir, Kamaon and Nilgm Hills. 

llegaiding nrc * Ji'hf ' the tollowing may be specially mentioned : 
Mashety is a\ailahle in the nppii leacho*- of ino'^t iiveis iii Indi. 
Chilwa is a fiat-sided, thin-bodied fish with his stomach running an 
edge. It occurs freely both in the north as well as in south Indian 
rivers. Mi^rrel vaiioa from 2 to 3 ft. in length. Bafehwa is small 
but excellent for eating. Barils have 14 species ai»d they are widely 
distributed thioughout India. Olive carp is available in Madras and 
is also found in tuc ne-h waters along the coast ot India from 
Kutch to Bengal. M alley has no scales. 

Regaiding tank ftshwg we have rohu which is met within most 
large-sized tanks. 

FISH PKODUtTS—Besides articles of food, fish yield, sovera' 
byproducts, such as fi'ih-oil, fish~nual, ftsh-mavvye^ fish-mavi^ and 
8hark~fns. The most impoitant is fifth oil, such as, sardine oil and 
shark-liver oil which are now produced on commercial basis in India. 
Tho oil is used for the manufacture of paints, soft-soaps, for 
ing hides, for temparing steel, batching jute and after hydrogenation 
for the preparation of edible fats. Fteh liver oil produces vitamins A 
and B indispensable for wasting diseases. It is being manufactur^'d 
by the Governments of Bombay, Madras and Travancore. T • 
Goycinraent shark-liver oil facloiy is situated at Koshikode, Mad» 
which supplies shaik-liver oil for use in hospitals and for sale V 
the public. Indian fishes such as salmons, jew fishes, cat-fishes ar 
yielding *l8in~glasft,* a valuable article for the clarification of wines 
Bombay, tho east coast of Madras and Sunderbans in Bengal are the 
centres of trade of this commodity. Fish-scraps are converted into 
fishrmeal as additional protein food for poultry and livestock. Fish 
refuse is being dried as fish-manure. 

Fish-curing is also an important supplementary trade. The 
chief methods of curing fish in India are sun-drying and salt curing, 
either by dry or wet process. 
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RATE OP CONSUMPTION—The average p#»r capita annual con¬ 
sumption of fish in India is estimated at 3.98 lb. Travancore has 
tilt nighest consumption of 21 lb. per capita a yeai, which comes to 
about one ounce per capita a day. Other States which consume con- 
bidtiable quantities of fish are West Bengal, 13 lb. per capita a year; 
Aiadias 12 lb, Bom])a\ sc\cii lb, Assam '.ix lb. and Orissa five lb. 
(. on'‘umption is the lowest in the Punjab with 0 08 lb 

In the FAO sui\eys, India has been included in the category of 
low’ fish-consuming countries whose aveiage per capita consumption 
* lls below live liioRiams India’s ncighboui Burm i, is among the 
h-consuming countiics with an average of 20 kilograms per capita. 

Nutiition expeits c'linate tbit foi a balanced diet 13 ounces 
1 or d ly is itquiied pci aduM i e , 20 lb prr capita pri annum. 

Approximately 92 per cent of the tctal pioduction in India is used 
^tr edible purpolb^ ^nd eight pci cenf foi the manufacture of indus¬ 
trial and other pioducts. 

1 IVU-\KAU PLAN—1 iidoi the second Fno-Yc ir Plan, a sum 
of 10 Cl 01 f- is to bo tpuii bv the Ocntial and State Go\einments 
1 the rle\tl)pmtnt ol hsheiic'- ol thi-> R 82 1 il lis will be devoted 
to incchaiij/ition and impio\cmf'n1 ot fishing ci ift 

riSHFiaiS KhsrXIJdl a I)E\FL0P1VIENT -The work m 
ic-pcct of tisheiiC'. is earned nut- thioiigh the (’cnti il Inland Fisheries 
I’t »aiLh citation liniicKiun (( ilcutti) the rpiitial Marine 
1 jsheiic Re^^caich St it oi M nidap im the Detp-sca Fishing Station, 
^ iiinav lid the vaiioi' Fi hciics i \ttn lou IJnils These Station-, 
oiidiut invcstn ntion on fi hciies piollnn THok* i Fisheiies Ro- 
s^aich C t mmith e of tl c T 'non Mini ti\ of Food and Agjieulture. 
Cfn-.RUiablo it cucli on IiJhiic and cxploi itoiy hsiung have been 
b t bi the Ccntial Inla jii Fi hciics JUs .itn Station m Calcutta, 
1 ii sub'-tation^ (i itscaich unit it (ulticl and 411ahabad. 
h In ion, (tudiaii u <1 Tun^ibhidii Tlie mam functions of the 
1 d oil ai( to dll' lilt 1 C SI II \h on i uious aspect ot ficsh water 
' id f luaiint fishciic Tin ‘.t it ion al o condiitt a tiaining coiiise. 

Tnt (-ciiti d Maiitic I isheiies Rn cauh Station, Mandapam, 
b n e nch units Ol ‘■ub t ilu n at Crlicut Kaiwai Bombay, Coi hin, 
Id dll M.mgaloit WaP ui ( ilcutta K indl i Quilon, Kakinada, 

' "^oij)'o and Vi/i inagiain foi ronduciing fisluiy icseaich on saidi- 
n inacKtrcl, buttom fishes, pi awn , and shell fi^sh and sea weedt.. 

•I ' Deep sea Fishing Sbition, Bombay hi the mam functions to 
I iinou ‘uiiable types ol powei ciaft and ceai for woikmg m Indian 
' itoii- dm mg fishing seisons and equipment best suited for the pie- 
e V ition, stojago and disliibi tioii of fi h, dm ting of fishing giounds, 
\\\ Off-siiore Fishing Unit has been opened at Cochin 

Soni' of the steps taken by the Govemment to impiove fish 
production aie mechanization of fishing crafts, tiaining centres for 
fisheimen, cold stoiage facilities, formation of deep-sea fishing 
stations and research at the Central Inland Fisheries Station. The 
Cential Deep-Sea fishing Station at Bombay gives tiaining m modem 
fishing methods. In Calcutta the fisheries training centre gives 
instructions in inland fisheries development. 
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CENTRAL BOARD OF FISHERIES—The Government of India 
has set up a Central Board of Fisheries under the Chairmanship of 
the Union Minister for Food and Agriculture for integration and co¬ 
ordination of fisheiies reseaich and development activities of the 
country. The Boaid will discuss at national level problems connected 
with Asheries reseaich and development and recommend suitable 
measures for better co-oidination of this woik between the Centre, 
States and fishenes oiganisalion. A Standing Committee has also 
been constituted which will conduct the piehminaiy work and report 
on the progress made in implementing the Board’s recommendations. 

FOREIGN AID—Fairly genoious assistance has been received 
from foreign assibtance progi amines. F.A 0. has been providing tech¬ 
nical assistance for the de’celopment of Indian fisheries. The Govern¬ 
ment of U.S.A. undei their Teclmical Co-opeiation JProgiamme have 
also given substantial assistance bj piovidmg equipment and techni¬ 
cal personnel Undei the Indo-Norwogian Piojcct Co-opeiation Pro- 
giamnic a Fishoiies Coinniunity Development Project has been esta¬ 
blished in Keiala and is tunclioning ^nec essfully in improving the 
economics, health and '^anitarj- conditions of the fi'-heimen community 
within the Pioject aiea by mtioducing motoii ed fishing, provnling 
ice and marketing facilities and also ]jy impioving supplies of drink¬ 
ing water and facilities for medical relief. 

With this loieigii assi-lance and wiih their own rcsouices, 
the maritime St'oe iiive been able to initiate piogiammes to help 
fishermen in oouip then boats with engines to enable them to go fut- 
ther into the sea. The* use of bcttei fishing neb has also been 
demonstivtbd to impicss on the fishcimen the neui to replace their 
old small ncl*- 

pKifjicsH ni Af tala —The development of fishery In Koiala has been 
possible due to Noiwecini Ph'-heiios Divrlopncnl Piop-'t located in 
Quilon distint. ISoiwei, an Aid Scheme his been started undei U. N. 
Oigani alion with the ('o^ cininent'^ of Noivvay and India the 
parole to an auieeincnt in P'5 > The Noiwc"ian Fisheries Develop- 
inoni Project vvat. leally a roniiAuinty Project in action being worked 
by Noiwegians. 

AQl \RT\ AND MUSKUMS—The mam aquanam of India is 
Taraporivala Aquajiwni, Marine Drive, Bombay. Attached to this 
aquarium is the Mamie Biolo’ical Rt'seaicli Station where facilities 
ate avoilable to reseaich students for M Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. A 
fish faim IS Ireing c'-tablished at Sasson Dock, Bombay, for conduct¬ 
ing ie-«eaich on problems ielating to aneillaiy industiicb like shark 
livei cnl, gelatine, clue, fish meal, etc. There are a museum and an 
aquarium in Madras, whhh preserve specimens of all important 
marine and fiesh watei fishes, many kinds of sharks, aquatic cureos, 
etc. There is a small expeiimental aquarium of the Orissa Fisheries 
Department at Cuttack. A small museum exists in the Central 
Fisheries Research Laboratories, Lucknow, 

PEARL OYSTERS—One of the important developments in the 
fish industry is the revival of pearl fishing by the Madras Government. 

Tuticoiin in Madras is the centre of pearl industry in India, 
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There are two types of oysters—(1) window-pane oyster shell used 
for decorative purposes and (2) real pearl oyster. The window-pane 
oysters are found in open sea off Coromondal coast, Madras coast and 
Cochin coast. The waters of the gulf between India and Ceylon and 
of the Arabian sea near the edge of the Kathiawar peninsula, as well 
as of the Gulf of Cutch are rich in oyster beds. 

TOTAL FISH CATCH 
(In thousands of metric tons) 

1950 .. .. ., .. 826.6 

1951 .. .. .. .. 762.6 

1952 .. .. .. .. 752.0 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

IMPORTANCE OF CATTLE IN INDIA—According to the 1956 
quinquennial livestock census, there are 15.80 crore cattle, 4.48 crore 
buffaloes, 3 87 crore sheep and 5.60 crore goats in the country. India 
possesses more than one-fourth of the world’.s total cattle population. 
India IS mainly an airricultural country and more than 70 per cent of 
her population are tillers of the soil, and from time immemorial man 
and cow in India have become by long association inseparable entitles. 
It is estimated that the annual direct contribution from our livestock 
l-y labour alone is over 1,000 crores of rupees and by manure another 
1,000 crores, 

Indian cattle serve two main purposes : one is the milk produc¬ 
tion and the other is the supjily of bullock power for agricultural ope¬ 
ration like ploughing, carting, and drawing of water for irrigation. 
But Indian cattle are of inferior quality because there is indiscrimi¬ 
nate breeding and a majority of them do not possess characteristics 
of any breed. The most important problem of animal husbandry 
in India is the breeding improvement of cattle. The old practice of 
distributing stud bulls have been found to be inadequate, because 
the supidy of farm bulls is very small and the continuity of such 
supplies cannot be always steady. Even the very little improve¬ 
ment secured through pedigree animals is offset the existence of 
a large nunibei of unapproved bulls in the area. So the main points 
aie (1) the passing of Livestock Improvement Acts which will secure 
the removal of scrub bulls by castration and other measures. Most 
States in India have now passed such Acts. (2) The second notable 
instrument for the improvement of breeding of animals is the 
introduction in 1946 of the pilot scheme for artificial insemination, 
which has proved its value and has become the first item in the 
prograrnine of cattle improvement. (3) Introduction of herd book 
system in which all the animals true to type are recorded. This will 
help the systematic recording of milk production and definitions 
of breed characteristics of the important type on more scientific 
lines. 
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The work in respect of animal husbandry is shared by the 
Indian Council of Ajjricultural Reseaich, the Indian Veterinary 
Heseaich Institute at Izatnaprar and Mukteswar, the National Dairy 
Research Institute at Kainal and the Cattle Biceding Station at 
Jabalpur. 

LIVESTOCK & THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION—Organisation 
of agricultuie and animal husbandry imds a place in the Constitution 
of India. For in Article 48 included in the “Directive Principles of 
State Policy”, it is diiected that State shall endeavour to organise 
agriculture and animal husbandry on modem and bcientiiic lines and 
shall, in particular, take stops for pree'^rving and improving breeds, 
and prohibiting the claughtei of cowb and calves and other milch and 
draught cattle The mam emphasi* of development activity in the 
field of Animal Husbandly tontimics to be on the schemes ielating 
to key villages, gosadans, gausalas and daiiymg. • 

AII-INDIA KEY VILL AGE SCHEME -The all-lnJia Key Village 
Scheme aims at an all-round dovflo]>imni of India’s cattle. The 
ultimate obioctno is to nan ise then yiold of milk and "working 
efficiency. Scientific mctliod*- of bleeding, proper feeding, improved 
management, eftecftiv<> di'^ea ^ (ontiol and better marketing aie the 
main features of the scheme The‘-\ meisuies aie .ulopied in select 
areas, called the k‘'y villace block-^. A kej- \illage block is a compact 
area consisting of lontiguons Milage-. Supiuoi pcdigite bulls are 
assigned to such .< block. Mhile supenoi germ-plasma is intioducecl 
to impiove the bn m 1 of catth all undeMiable bulls m the area are 
removed Artificial insemination is popularised in ordei to utilize 
the limited numbci of good bulK to the nia"s.iniuni advantage The 
animals are also ^ irmna+td for the pie\cntion of contagious clisea es. 
Finally, stepc art tal en to incic ise the pioduction of cattk feeds and 
folder The schtme w.is sanctioned in August 1952 as a part of the 
Five-Yeai Plan the end of the Fust PI in period, 14t) centres 

and G65 runts hid be^n r t iblished In the Second Plan period, it is 
proposed to o tablisli 121 now key villege blocks, each with an 
artificial insemination tenlie and G key \illage units As an adjunct 
to the kc\ Milage scheme, a tilt icaiin> '^cheme has been intioduced 
in 1954-55 A (‘enlial /itificiil In*-! imnatioii Station at Baiigaloie 
has been set up for the centralised collettiors and distribution of 
semen A Nationil Plan foi the oiadicatioii of imdcipest Has been 
put info operat on 

Gai's/ia/«s —There i-> a Wide s( 0 |i in the countiy lor utilizing the 
faulitu's a\ailahlc with piir iti* ui'.titutions, such a'> GaiUthalas 
anti jneh\iduil biiedets, foi caitk imino\enieiit Ihider the new 
scheme, Guu Jala whicli hi\e adcijuatc 1 ind and livestock and 
arc being run on oigimscd line \mU be taltn up for development, 
which will be supplied with 10 puic-bicd cowr*^ for each and a high 
eiuality bull it (Tovcinmont co*.! on condition that each agrees to pio- 
\ide a similar numbet of airmals. 

Gosndow*—Every cffoit is being made to eliminate the useless 
and low^ productive types for cattle iinpiovcmcnt. It is estimated 
that about 8 per cent of our cattle population are unproductive and 
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2 per cent aie useless This large number of cattle compete with the 
useful ones for then feeds and fodder. They are also a souice 
of congestion, thus helping m the quick spread of diseases Ihey 
also lay waste the ciops, lesalting in gieat loss in food pioduction. 
Such cattle are, thiicfoic scgiegated and maintained on giazing 
in jlorests and waste lands which are not being othei-wise fully 
utili 7 ed Such centits aie called gosadans The primary object o-f 
go'tcu^au’i was to tianspoit old, useless and uneconomic cattle from 
moai aitas to pro\ent luithci piopagatmn of unpioductivc cattk by 
castration of all males admit Led m Cost duns Dunng the Fust Plan 
penod 25 go adans wiic (stablished in dillcient Stites Undei the 
Second Plan, it is piopo td to ])iOvide fiitliei Gosadans ind establish 
fhanunlana^ foj the piojui flawing md i mng ot links md utilization 
ot c iTcnst 

GaiiHumi aidkanu —V ( mti il ( oimcil of Guisamvai Jhana haa 
been foimcd to advise the ctntinl and State Governments on pioblema 
of impro\eincnt and devilopmeiit of the lattle vicalth of the countiy 
and to assist the St it Fidilations of tiaushilas and Pinjiapoles m 
icgaid to the d velopmuit ot these inotitution-. on juopci Imcb The 
C oun il also aiiumes toi tin celebijition ol Gan *-1 nv idhaiia Week 
thioughout the iounti\ 

Cfntral Stud h a) m —All-Tndia Central Si-ud Faira has been 
started in Bangaloie in 1^55 by the Govemmeit of India as a part 
ol an intensive scheme foi the impro\ement and development of 
cattle in the countiy The fum consists ot pedigree bieeds from 
all parts of India as uvell as foreign b^-eeds Ihe p'digice breeds 
of this All-lndia Cential Farm will consist of the Smdhi, Tharpar, 
Gii, Muirah, Ongolo ind Kanga:j>ani types and the J i«y fiom 
Ameima Tie emeu ol these pedigree Uceds vei’l be available to 
the pilot unit itutics, which will be lun on the model of the key 

village cchcnie vnth a view to inten ifvmg live stock development 

by in leasing the din luihtic of th indisenous s^ock, giading them 
up with foreign breeds. 

\LL INDI \ CAT I IT] SHOW- Ml India Cattle Show Commi¬ 
ttee w is lounded in 1918 With the objeet of oigani«-m' peiiodical 
show Its work 1 being steidily uicicifd A luge number of 
tiopliKs and ca‘-h piize*. aic aw nded to tnc vvmneis at all tlic^e ^hows 
with a Mew to ptoviek the ntccsaiy ineont ve to hiecdeis All India 
( atP nicoder'- ( mtcicmi* i'; also oigamsed on the occasion of 
tliL All India Show ^tite show ate n w btint oipinised and the 
C entiunu of Indi i i^ id i h/iiig them i ndei the Seeond PI ui The 

S lies lilt llijicnio Oigini iti in ol the ( ommittee aiianecs for the 

puiihasi uiel cxpoil of imlTJci bills a d eow^ to Chin i, Atganistaii 
and Pakist in 

on fSluN or Ln rs KK K— Lno*'t )ck I'!' geneiatly divided into 
ihi c ell namely—(t) Po'vu lonpii'-itf oxm ana buffaloes; 
>b) Ot n*-, conipusing sbetp anti g its , end (r) oihptSt eomprismg 
lioi cs ponics, ninles, eloiike't eanicK, aid pi^ 

SPEC irs OP C \TTLr Iheie uc well d< lined breed 
cattle and six well defined biieds of buff iloes in drlfeient p it of 
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India, particularly the dry ones. In the eastern and southern parts 
where rainall is heavy, the cattle are non-descnpt and do not belong 
to any definite breed. A few of these breeds are of the dairy type of 
which the females are high yieldeis of milk, but males are poor 
specimens. A large majority of the breeds are of the diaught type, 
the bullocks being of high quality and the cows poor milkers In- 
between there are '^dual puipose" biecds of which both the cows and 
bullocks are above the average Some of the best varieties are 
mentioned here— 

(1) Some of the best cows in India aie Sahmal in Punjab and 
Gir in Saurashtra. Red St7idhi whose habitat is in Smd (Pakistan) 
has been developed in Cooip and at Government farms of Kainal, 
Hosur and Koila It is a milch breed cow and is one of the best 
and economical producers of milk 

(2) The important biecds of bullocks aie hissar and Haring 
found in Punjab and Nellojc in Madt is Amt it Mahal js ime of the 
best draught breeds found chictly m Mysore Slate Bullocks of this 
breed art acti\e and fast tiottiis Onffoh bullotks are powtrlul and 
suitable for an> work Hoim of thi biecd is Nclloie and Guntur dis- 
tiicts of Madias Other brieclb are haniij iii Gujaiat, havgayam in 
Madras, Kherigaih in Uttar Prad^*^! Dungi and Nimar in Bombay 
and Hanna in Punjab The fine^-t duJ purpose animals, i e , best 
for draught as v-ell as milk purposes ait Kanrej and Gtr The bes»t 
breeds of buffaloes are Muirah in Punjab, Jafferbadi in Saurashtia 
and Meha*tava^ Surati and Pandharpitii in Bombay These nine 
breeds of cattle from all parts of India are of first rate importance — 

Stndht —This breed hails from Smd, but several pedigree heids 
of it have been estallishtd in India, particularly in Kathiawar on the 
West Coast It is a distinctive dairy animal. 

Sahiwal— Though originally belonged to central undivided 
Punjab, it IS available in Karnal, Uttar Piadesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Hanna —The home of this biced is the area co\crcd by the dis¬ 
tricts of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon, part of Kamal and the Delhi State. 
This breed is also produced in more or less pure form in Jind, Nabha, 
Patiala, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Loharu, Alwar, Bharatpur and m East 
Uttar Pradesh 

Man ah —The cows of this bittd are good milkei and the bullocks 
are excellent for draught It is available in Southern Punjab, Delhi 
and Northern Uttar Piadesh 

Gn —The home of this breed is Kathiawar. Pure specimen of 
this breed is available m Junagadh 

Kankre ,—The home of this breed is the country to the south¬ 
east of the Rann of Kutch, extending fiom the south west comer of 
the Tharpaikar district in Sind to Dhollca in Ahmedabad district, 
also along the Banas and Saraswati nvers It is one of the heaviest 
of Indian cattle. 

Tharparkar —Coming originally from the and semi-desert tracts 
of south-east Smd, this breed is mostly bred in India today in the 
north-east portion of Bombay State as well as Marwar. 

Kangayam —The name of this breed is denved from the Kanga- 
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yam division of Coimbatore district, where it has bedn in existence 
for a long time. 

Ongole —The home of this breed is Ongole tract of the Madras 
Presidency, compiising Ongole, Cuntur, Narasaraopet, parts of 
Bapatla, etc. 

It is a significant fact that good cattle are generally found in 
dry areas and inferior cattle in areas of heavy rainfall. rainfall 

map of India more or less coincides with her cattle map. 

Sheep —Another cattle wealth of India is sheep and goat. Their 
distribution is widely divergent—mainly dependent upon the 
climatic conditions, the number being smaller in heavy rainfall 
areas fin<l greaUr in light rainfall areas. The sheep are of mutton 
variety and of the woolly type. The wool which is one of the main 
products of the* shcep-brecding industry, holds eighth position 
amongst llie agricultural commodities in the country’s export trade. 
Tile sheep do not only pjovide wool, but also mutton, manure, pelts, 
hair, milK, buttei and serve as pack animals to caiTy essential food- 
giaiiis fiom their owniers across the precipitious bills, where other 
j-ysiLins of transpoi't would perhap.s fail. 

There are about 14 breeds of sheep in India, which can be divided 
into two distinct types, namely, tvoolly and hairy. The woolly types 
produce wool fibres of fine or coarse quality, while the other just 
pi'odnce hair and are reared for manurial purposes and for providing 
mutton. 

The carpet wool produced in India is classified in the world 
markets as East Indian type of wool and is sold under well-known 
name'’, of .loria and Vinanere. The Bilcaneri breed hading from the 
desert of Bikaner is the hardie«.t breed known in India. This breed 
IS becoming a cosmopolitan bleed of India and is lioiug introduced in 
different States. The fact that India is one of the main producers 
of cai]ict wool, need not leinc an erroneous impression that India 
produces only this wool. This country also produces large quantities 
of fine wool, specially in the hills of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Kashnm. Thcie are several types of hill-sheep along the 
Himahiyan ranges which produce fim* wool, such as Gurez, Karnah, 
Bhadaswah, and Rampur Busher. The story of Indian hill-sheep 
will reinajn incomplete without the mention of Pasl)mina goat com¬ 
ing from Ladakh, Kashmir. This goat produces the finest wool in 
the world, known as Paffham. We have Tibetan sheep coming 
to Indian Hills in summer. Marino sheep d’e being introduced in 
our hill areas to improve the local sheep. 

The wrool-producing States are Punjab, U.P., Rajasthan. The 
average produci ion of wool per sheep in India is 1.9 lb. The annual 
production of wool of Indian sheep is very poor when compared to 
that of other countries. The wool produced in India is also of 
much inferior quality. As an exception, the Kashmir goats are 
famous for fineness of their wool. There arc some good sheep in 
P®rts I*idia like the Bikaner rams which are woolly types. 

. Sheep form an important part of the livestock wealth of India, 
their number is four crores. Out of the annual production of 

23 
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60 million pound of wool, about half is exported. In addition, 
sale of surplus sheep to the meat market brings Rs. 30 crores 
annually. Besides, sheepskins in raw form earn Ite. 6 crores worth 
of foreign exchange for the country every year. Sheep manurp is 
a very good soil fertilizer. India has three sheep-breeding regions— 
Himalayan region, Indo-Gangetic plain and the Deccan Plateau. The 
first is an important sheep-rearing area, the second produces the 
major portion of the wool clip. The third has two types of sheep 
—one which yields a clip and the other reared for meat production. 
The quality of wool is inferior because the fleeces are hairy and course. 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research launched pilot projects at the 
Livestock Farm, Ilissar and at Poona. At the same tune experimen¬ 
tal flocks are maintained in livesto«‘l' farms in Mysore and Madras 
States. Rearing of imported sheep wa^ also started in Kashmir 
State. Eight sheep-1 a coding resoareh slatioiis have been set up at 
Pipalkoti (Garhwal Diitrict), Banihal (Kashmir), Saraban (Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh), Sardarshahr (Rajasthani, Patau (Bombay State, 
Poona), Kmulviippi (Mysoie) and Salem and Cliinglcput (Madras). 

Goat is also the piincii^al soui’ce of meat supply in the country. 
The important vanetiis of goat aie—.Tamnaiairi type of the Deccan 
Plateau, the Siirti of West India and the blacL and white bearded 
variety of Bengal, Ganjam, and Tolingani vaneLies. 

India’s goats number about 68 millions. Goats are prized for 
their meat and milk. Goat contributes only 3 p.c. of the total milk 
supply of India. 

India’s pigs belong to two principal species, namely, Indian wild 
boar found throughout India and pigmy hog in the forests at the 
base of the Himalayas in Nepal. Sikkim and Bhutan. Pig are use¬ 
ful for bristles, lard, meat (pork, ham, bacon) and skin. 

Horses aie mainly used for transport. The Kathiawar breed of 
horses known as kaihi is famous for its great pow'er and endurance. 
The Marhatta pony, the little Gujorat and Dnnthadi of the Deccan 
are also famous. The ponies of Manipur are regarded as the best 
in India. Bhutia pony is also famous for the power of endurance and 
weight-carr 3 ring capacity. 

Cattle Disease—Four lakhs of cattle die annually of rinder¬ 
pest in India. Besides, those animals which survive, become less 
eflicient for work and milk iiroduction. As a result of researches 
conducted at the Indian Votcnnaiy Research Institute, Izatnagar and 
elsewhere, vaccines have been evolved to make them immune from 
the disease. During the first Five-Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 16.7 lakhs 
was proAuded for the eiadicalion of rinderpest. In 11)54 tbc Central 
Rinderpest Control Conimitteo was also set up and in October 1964 
a pilot project w'os initiated in Bombay, Hyderabad, Andhra, Mysore, 
Madras and Kerala. Production centres of vaccines have been estab¬ 
lished in Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and 
Punjab and at the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izatnagar, 
Steps have been taken through F. A. 0. to co-ordinate the activities 
of rinderpest control in the neighbouring countries of Pakistan, Nepal, 
Burma, Afghanistan and Ceylon. 
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There is a Central Rinderpest Control Committee which has 
drawn up tentative scheme for eradicating rinderpest which kills 
400,000 animals a year. 

MILK PRODUCTION & SUPPLY-Ill-bred, ill-fed and ill- 
maintained as our cattle are today, the return from them is less than 
the amount expected. The yield of milk, particularly of cows, is 
very low in India. Our annual pioduction of milk is about 
4,084.59 lakh maunds. This comes to 4.77 ounces per head per 
day ag:ainst the required minimum of 10 ounces from the nutri¬ 
tional point of view. In ihi-j respect India lias the lowest figure in 
tho WOT Id as this blatistics will fallow-- 


Per cow 
j per annum 


India 

80 gallons 

Sweden 

Belgium 

.. 362 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

.. 387 „ 

Finland 

Neihei lands 

.. 373 



Per cow 
per annum 
.. 326 gallons 


380 

344 


If 

fi 


POULTR^■—Poultry include those domesticated birds which re- 
pioduce freely and are of economic importance to man. They 
embioce chicKeiip. turkeys, ducks, gecrte, guinea fowl, pigeons, 
pea fowl, etc. The most imnoitant of them is chicken. India’s 
total poultiv population ucci'rding to 193(5 census is about 97 millions 
including ducks, of tiiese about 36 million biids are hens whose lay¬ 
ing capacity is, on the average, about 58 eggs per bird per year. 
Thu i'- veiy low compared t(» I he woild average of about 120 eggs. 
Tlie important pouhiy-producing aieas are Madra.-> (2.5.2Vo), 
^Vo't IJengal (12.6%), Uihar (11.2%), Assam (S.J'A), Bombay 
(Sa'/o), Madhya Prade.-.h (6'o). T-he per capita consumption per 
year of poultry im at in India is as low as 0.29 lb. as against 29.32 
lb. in U.S.A., 20.91 lb. in Canada, and 13.28 lb. in France. 

Fnu Is —Domestic fowls of India may be divided into two 
broad pioups—(/< ■>? and improved or exotic. The term dm 
mi-ans all indigenous lowls and are geneially not of pure breed be¬ 
cause of the proimscuous multiplication. The imported (exotic) 
breeds wliich have been acclimatised in India are mostly white Leg¬ 
horn and Kh.ade Island Red. Small number of other breeds are Black 
Minorca, Plymouth llock, Aiistralorp, New Hhraphire, Light Sussex, 
Brown Leghorn, etc. The total number of imported varieties in the 
country con.stitules only about 1.4 per cent of the entiie poultry popu¬ 
lation. 

Ducks —^It has been estimated that India has approximately 16 
million ducks, representing 18 per cent of the domesticated duck popu¬ 
lation of the world. Madras and Bengal account for more than 75 per 
cent of ducks in India. The average annual egg production of the 
Indian duck is 90 to 100. Ducks are hardy and are free from con¬ 
tagious diseases. The birds are largely reared in the eastern and 
southern parts of the country, where there is abundant supply of 
water. 
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Poultry Development —In 1938 a poultry research division was 
established at the Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izat- 
na^ar, which is a landmark in the development of poultry in 
India. This Institute evolved a suitable vaccine against Ranikhet 
disease and fowlpox. Efforts have been made at the Institute for the 
improvement of indigenous birds by selective breeding and crossing. 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research sponsored and subsidised 
development and research schemes on poultry in several of the States 
under the Grow More Food Campaign. An all-India scheme for the 
development of poultry has been sanctioned for the Second Plan 
period at an estimated cost of Rs. 258 4 lakhs. It envisages the estab- 
li.shment of five regional farms and 300 extension centres-cum- 
dovelopment blocks throughout the country. Poultry shows will be 
held annually. A Poultry Development Officer has been appointed at 
the Centre to secure the implementation of the All-India Poultry 
Development Scheme. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Besides animal products of milk and 
wool, the principal animal products of India arc blood, bones, ivoi*y, 
tallow, and hides and skins. Bonos are used as manure and for 
the manufacture of buttons, handles, toys, glue and are a source of 
superphosphates. Supply of horns comes from CLP., Punjab, Madras 
and Bengal. Buttons, toys, manure, glue, gelatine, etc., arc made 
by horns. Ivory is used for the manufacture of ivory goods, bones 
‘and teeth. This supply comes from Assam, Western Ghats and 
Mysore. Tallow is derived from the fat of beef, mutton and goats. 
Its printing uses arc as an adulterant, lubricant, and illuminant and 
it is also used in the manufacture of soaps and candles. 

There is considerable (‘xport and trade in livestock products, 
while daily products, such as condciited milk and cream, milk foods 
for infants and invalids, butter and chee.-.o, eomprisc the main imports. 
Bones and horns are exported. At the same time, there is a two-way 
trade in hides, skins and wool. 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION—The largest number of oxen are 
found in Uttar Pi*adcj>h which possess 23.0 million heads or 
nearly 14 p.c. of the total for the country. This is closely followed 
by Bengal, where there are neaily 22.0 million oxen or approximately 
13*6 p.c.; Madras 9*6 p.c. of the total. For Buffaloes : U.P.—9*9 
million or 29 p.c.; Punjab—6-92 million or 13*2 p.c.; Madras—6*1 
million or 13 p.c.; Bengal— 1*1 million or 2-3 p.c. of total buffaloes in 
India. 

The densities of oxen per 10 acres of cultivated area, per 100 
persons and per square mile of the country as a whole are 4343 and 
106 heads respectively. The all-India average density of buffaloes 
works out to 12, 12 and 30 respectively. 

TRADE IN CATTLE—Bengal is the principal importer, follow¬ 
ed by Bombay, U.P. and Bihar. The main exporting provinces in 
order of merit are Punjab, Bihar and Orissa. 
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LIVESTOCK & POULTRY CENSUS 
(Idvestock and Poultry in lakhs) 


A.—^|!iivcstock 

1. Cattle 

(a) Males over 3 

1956 

1951 

1956 

(c) Young stock 450 

1951 

495 

years 

(6) Females over 

G42 

618 

Tofu/ CatiU 1,589 
2. Buffaloes 

1,551 

3 years 

497 

498 

(ff) Males over 3 

years .. 63 

68 

(h) Females over 

1956 

1951 

1956 

4. (doats .. 560 

1961 

471 

3 years 


219 

h. Horses & Ponies 16 

15 

(c) Young stack 

1G2 

147 

6. Othci livestock 66 

63 

Total Buffaloes 448 

434 

Total livestock 3,071 

2,922 

8. Sheep 

387 

388 

B.—Poullry .. 974 

434 


C. AGRICITLTUR\L MACHINERY 
(In thousands) 



1950 

1951 

1956 

1951 

1. Ploughs 

36,548 

31,780 5. Eloftiic Pumps 



2. Cults 

10,707 

9,863 (for inipatioii) 

55 

30 

3. Sugar cru'^hers 


0. 'liacLoiN (for 



(b) worked by 


agriculture) 

18 

8 

povvror 

21 

21 7. (ihamc'^ 



(a) worked by 


(a) 5 S: moic 93 

242 

bullocks 

548 

520 (b) T e'>s than 5 



4. Oil Engines 

113 

95 Secih 

202 

204 


{Monthly Alt'll tad of Stalistic^f Aagusiy 19^8)m 



FORESTS IN INDIA 

FOREST WEALTH OF INDIA—The forests in India play an 
important part in rountry’s aj^ricultiiral and economic development. 
The forests cover 2.81 lakh sq. mile®, which is about 22.2 per cent of 
the total area of the country. Of the four forest regions, Madhya 
Pradesh, Astam, Tripura, Kerala and Mysore have the richest forest 
areas in the country. In Tripura neaily CO per cent of the total area 
are under forests, while in Assam more than 44 per cent are forest 
area. The per capita forest area of 0.2 liectaie is, however, very low as 
compared to countries lil^e U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. with per capita 
forest aiea of 3.5 hectaris and 1.8 hedaies resp^etiijely. India’s per 
capita consumption of lound wood is 1.4 cubic feet as compared to 
58 cubic feet in the United States and the consumption of pulp pro¬ 
ducts 1.6 lb. as aaainst 78 lb. in Ihe XTniled Kingdom. The forest 
area is also unevenly distiibuted in the country. The Forest Policy 
Resolution of May 12, 1952, tliereforc suggested that India as a whole 
should aim at maintaining ono-third of total land area 
under forests, proportion being CO per rent in the Himalayas, 
Deccan and other mountainous tracts and 20 per cent in the 
plains. They provide employment for nearly a million 
people. The role of forests in conditioning the weather, in pre¬ 
venting the eiosion of soil and, in .shoit, in maintuming the phy¬ 
sical condition is not yet fully appreciated. India contains an infinite 
variety of types of forest vegetation, governed by the vari¬ 
ations in climate, soil elevation and other local factors. The 
forests of India are a source of considerable wealth. They yield valu¬ 
able timber. Our railway system leans heavily on IniUan timber; 
^per, plywood, bobbins, match industries depend on timber resources, 
^e forests also yield large quantities of fuel. The variety and 
abundance of Indian economic forest products are perhaps unequalled 
in any other similar area in the world. Teak, sal, deodar, chir and 
sheesham and many varieties of useful timber come from forests. 
Besides providing timber, fuel and fodder, forests yield medicinal 
herbs and raw materials for the manufacture of paper, ipatchea, 
rubber, resin and terpentine. 

Following closely on the climatic and geographical variations, we 
have a great variety of forests in our country. Heavy rainfall tracts 
have thick evergreen forests. The regions with moderate rainfall 
support moist deciduous forests in which a few but very valuable 
varieties grow, including the very important toak of the South and 
SaX of the North. Dry deciduous forests and thorn forests are all 
that areas of low rainfall can support. 

FOREST TYPES OF INDIA—are divided into five types— 
(1) Evergreen^ (2) Deciduous, (3) Dry, (4) Hill, (5) Tidal or 
lAttoral, ^ Evergreen flourishes where rainfall is 80" to 120". 
Such regions are the West Coast of the Peninsula and ^e 
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Eastern Sub-Himalayan tract. These forests include many 
species of great economic value, such as ebony, teak, rosewood, 
ironwood, bamboos, neem and tamarind. Deciduoibs (rainful 60'' 
to 80") occupies the larger part of the Deccan and is also 
known as monsoon forests. The trees are large-sized and form veiry 
remarkable timbers, such as, teak, sal, paduk, redwood, sandal wood, 
anjan, etc. The Dry forests (rainfall 30" to 40") are found in the 
desert regions of Rajasthan and the Punjab and the plants are charac¬ 
terised by thick and deshy stems and leaves and mostly consist of 
thickets of shrubs and a few stunted trees; many of them are 
leafless. The Hill forests are found in South India above 5,000 feet 
and in Ihe Himalayas above 3,000 feet altitude. The trees are ever¬ 
green, of which the following are the most prominent—oak, picca, 
d^eodav, pines, firs, chestnut, walnut, maple, elm ash, birches, laurels, 
poplar, rhododen^lron and spices of abics. The Littoral forests are 
found in the deltas of the Ganges, the Mahanadi, the Indus and also 
to home extent in the regions washed by the high tide and salt water. 
They are rich sources of fuel. These forests are known as Man¬ 
grove Forests. 

NATIONAL FOREST POLICY—The national forest policy of 
India hnown a Foicsi Pnheij lit solution w^as enunciated in 
11)52. Among tht‘ laiidmaiks of the new policy is the 
recognition of the intrinsic right of forests to a permanent 
and adequate share of land. So an indication has been pio- 
vided of the proportion of land which should be permanently main¬ 
tained under forests. This naturally varies with the configuration 
of the ground and rainfall. Thus, while in the flat Indo-Gangetic 
plain where slope is imperceptible and erosion is not a senous pro¬ 
blem, the a\Grae'c proportion of forest land to be reserved need not 
be more than 20 p.c. of the total land area ; in the mountainous tracta, 
with higher rainfall, a much greater area (about 60 p.c.) must be 
maintained under forest growth. This means that India as a whole 
should aim at maintaining one-third of its total land area under 
forests, the proportitm being 60 p.c. in the Himalayan, Deccan and 
other mountainous tracts and 20 p.c. in the plains. The new policy' 
directs pointed attention towards reconditioning of hills and dales, 
the immobilization of the Rajasthan desert, the prevention of the 
encroachment of sea-sands on coastal tracts, the rationalization of 
shifting cultivation and control of soil erosion in general. The policy 
legislates for the functional classification of forests, such as “protec¬ 
tion,” “national” and Village* forests. 

CLASSIFICATION OF FORESTS—Forests in India are class!- 
fied according to— {a) Ownership, (b) Legal status, (c) Composition. 
From the owership point of view, forest area is divided into, 
(t) States, (it) Communal and (iti) Private. The forests owned by 
State Forest Departments comprise nearly 96.4 p.c. of the total 
forest area, viz., 269,915 sq. miles. The Communal and Private 
forests are now only 4.6 p.c. of the total forest area. 

From the administrative point of view, forests have been classi¬ 
fied into Reserved and Protected and Unclassified. The first cate- 
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gory is reserved for Government use and no entry is allowed to any 
member of the public. The protected forests are under the control 
of the Department, but contracts for their exploitation are given and 
the public are allowed to make use of them within the terms of the 
contract. The Unclassified forests consist of shrubs and trees in 
villages. They are not under the control of the Department. 

From the point of view of outturn, forests are classified into 
coniferous and non-coniferous. In India, forests are mostly non- 
coniferous or broad leaves. This is natural in a tropical country. 
On the hilly parts of the country, however, coniferous and in the 
valleys and terai areas mixed types of forests grow. 

From the point view of the outturn, forests are classified into 
Merchantable and Inaccensiblc (unpiofitable). The Merchantable 
forests constitute 73.1 p.c. of the total forest areas, 66.1 p.c. being 
Reserved and Protected. Nearly 68,000 sq. miles or 26.9 p.c. are 
inaccessible and, theiefore, unprofitable. 

CENTRAL BOARD OF FORESTRY—The Government of India 
have constituted a Central Board of Forestry in 1960 for the purpose 
of evolving an all-India policy to increase the area under forests. 
The functions of the Board are—(1) Co-ordination and integration 
of the forest policy pursued by States in the management of their 
forests, (2) adoption of conservation niea<!ures affecting foiests re¬ 
sources and soil, (.3) integration of plans for land use and national 
reconstruction in which forestry has come to play a progressively 
important role, (4) promotion of legislation considered necessary 
for various States for the management of private forests, (6) regu¬ 
lation and development of forests in inter-state river valleys which 
are the concern of the Central Government, (6) maintenance of ade¬ 
quate standards for training of officers, (7) co-ordination of forest 
researches conducted in Central and .State institutes and (8) any other 
matters affecting forettry, relevant to the objective of the Board. 

CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF FOREST UTILIZATION,— 
This Board was set up by the Government of India in 19.39 and re¬ 
constituted in 1949 to give repiesentation to industry, agriculture and 
consumer interests, and meets once in fi\e years. Its function in¬ 
cludes assigning of pnoiities to research schemes conducted by F. R. I. 
and co-ordinating icsearch with the needs of the industry, agricul¬ 
ture and general public. 

AFFORESTATION & SOIL CONSERVATION—Forests must 
be planted and reared continually so as to protect the land from the 
ravages of erosion, to refcrtilize the soil, to arrest aridity and modify 
the climate. Reafforestation is nece'*sary to piovide cheap fuel and 
fodder, new gi.izing lands, beautiful lan<lscancs, etc. Culturable Gov¬ 
ernment land should be affoiested by the Forest Department. 

Government can assist by supplying seeds or saplings and give 
expert advice. Over-grazing, field cultivation and deforestation 
are the main causes of denudation of thousands of acres of unculti¬ 
vated land. State Forest Department should take remedial measures, 
such as, contour trenching of fields, silt catching, building dams and 
planting trees as well as rotational grazing schemes. In certain 
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areas, steps should be taken for controlling pine tapping for resin 
extraction to ensure that trees are not killed and the ground is not 
exposed to heavy fellings. The work on the reclamation of waste 
lands and control of floods should be taken in hand at once. Canal 
plantation should be laid out by the Irrigation Department. Nur¬ 
series for growing and distributing saplings, fodder trees should be 
established. 

The Government have already undertaken the following measures 
for the progress of atforeaation in India—(1) A scheme for checking 
the spread of the Rajasthan desert by means of planting treo'^ on the 
present boundaries has aheady been drawn up. (2) From July 1950 
a campaign for planting new trees, Vana Mnhotsaoa, has been 
launched. It has become an annual national festival and has given a 
great fillip to afforestation. 

SOIL CONSERVATION—The Central Soil Conservation Board 
has stai’ted functioning from 1952 for systematic soil conservation 
, work. It undertakes soil analysis and combats soil erosion. It is 
responsible for organising, co-ordinating and initiating research in 
soil conservation and impaiting tunning to nominees of different 
State Governments in soil conservation work. The Board is running 
nine research centres located at Uehra Dun, Ootacamund, Vasad, 
Kotah, Jodhpur, Chandigai'h, Agra, Bellary and clihatras but of these, 
the firtt four are also Tiaining and Demonsti ation Centres. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP—Under the Constitution, the juris¬ 
diction over fore.sts vests in the States (Item No 19, List II of the 
Seventh Schedule). The revenue from these is derived from the sale 
of timber, fuel, bamlioo, fodder glass and other minor products, such 
as, lac, tanning materials, gums, resins, medicinal herbs, etc. It also 
includes foes for grazing and the proceeds of the sale of confiscated 
drift and wind wood. Expenditme on the management and collection 
of forest revenue is debited to the expenditme head “Forest”; Forest 
Department is treated as a commercial department and the interest 
on capital outlay is debited to it. Most of the capital expenditure is, 
however, met out of current revenue. 

The forest administration of the Government of India is carried 
on in their Department of Agriculture. The Inspector-General of 
Forests is the technical adviser to the Government in forest matters. 
Forests are, however, a provincial subject. For the purpose of admi¬ 
nistration, the States are divided into one or more Forest Circles, 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests f while in those States 
vrheT’e three or more forest circles exist, there is also a Thief Ton.ser- 
vator who is the head of the Department of his State. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, in charge of members of 
the Superior Forest Service. Each Division contains a number of 
Ranges, in chani’c of Foiest Rangers or Deputy Rangers ; heevy 
Divisions are also .sometimes divided into sub-divisions. The Ranges 
are sub-divided into a number of rounds and beats. 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN—In the Second Plan, R«. 27 crorcs has been 
provided for forestry schemes which aim at the rehabilitation of 
about 3.8 lakh acres of degraded forests and plantation of 50,000 acres 
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with important commercial species like teak, 13,000 acres with wattle 
and blue gum and 2,000 acres with medicinal plants. Another 50,000 
acres are to be brought under matchwood plantations. The pro¬ 
gramme also provides for the adoption of better techniques of timber 
extraction, establishment of timber treating and seasoning plants 
and organisation of surveys of forest resources. 

FOREST EDUCATION AND RESEARCH—The scientific forest 
management in India owes its inception of Dr. Brandis, professor 
of Bombay from the University of Bonn, who was engaged by the 
Government of India in 1856 as Superintendent of teak forests in 
Burma. Latei in 18G4, he was appointed fiist Inspectoi-Gcncral of 
Forests in India. It was a result of his initiative that Forest De- 
partm'^nts were organised throughout India. 

The nucleus of forest research and education in India is trace¬ 
able to a forest school, started in 1878 in Dehra Dun under the aus¬ 
pices of the Survey of India. The school enjoys the distinction of 
being first of its kind in British Commonwealth. By 1906 this insti¬ 
tution became the nucleus around wliich the existing organisations of 
the Forest Rescaich Iintitiito and Colleges have hc^^n built up. 

Primarily the woik of the Forest Rc'^oaich Institute is researches 
into problems connected with rearing and protecting India’s forests 
and enhancing their value and usefulness, and secondly the more effi¬ 
cient and profitable utilisation of timber and various other produce 
of these forest**. Pour excellent museums are maintained by the 
Institute. Of the four museums, one is known as the timbet 
museum which is deioted to a display of the great variety of India’s 
timbers in the form of polished and unpolished boards. It also con¬ 
tains demonstration models of wood seasoning, wood preserving and 
timber testing installations. The second museum is arranged to 
indicate the infinite range of India’s forest products and to indicate 
the methods of their extraction and utilisation. The third museuns 
houses large scale niodels to demonstrate silvicultural practices and 
the evils of soil erosion. The fourth museum draws attention to the 
extent of insect damage to Indian trees and the timber. 

The follovdng is the brief account of the activities of the Forest 
Research Institute—(11 Silviculture, (2) Botany, (3) Ulycology, 
(4) Forcat Eutomolngy, (5) Wood Anatomy, (6) Wood Seasonings, 
<7) Wood Preserration, (8) Coposite Wood, (9) Timber Mechanies, 
(10) Cellulose and paper, (11) Chemistry of Forest and minor 
Forest Products, (12) Statistical, (13) Publicity and Liaison, 

The Indian Forest College at Dehra Dun was originally started in 
1926 for training I. F. S. officers, but was closed after 1932 and was 
restarted for training for Superior Forest Service officers in the Pro¬ 
vincial Forest Service. The College is housed in the Forest Research 
Institute building and well-equipped with lecture and common rooms 
and biological and chemical laboiatories. The course covers two years 
only. Those students are admitted who are deputed by a State and 
are assured of employment on completion of the course. In view of 
the great demand for admission, the Government of India took over 
the Coimbatore Forest College in 1948, which has been greatly 
expanded now. 
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Indian Forest Rangers College, formerly known as the Forest 
School, is also situated in Dehra Dun. The course lasts for two 
years. Another forest institute has been started at Bangalore, the 
ifirst institution in India outside Dehra Dun. 

INDIA’S FOREST PRODUCES AND USES—India has 3,000 
species of economic plants, besides a number of animal products. 
Apart from timber for structural purposes and fuel, forests supply 
wood from which an increasing variety of things are made today. 
Acetic acid, acetone, methyll alcohol, certain oils and creosote are 
some of the derivatues of wood. We may mention also valuable 
timber species, such as conifers (pines, firs, deodars), the principal 
species of the sub-tropical zone ; and llie well-known teak which is 
met with throughout the Deccan plateau. The chief among other 
species of commercial importance are dipterocanrpm, acacias, sissoo, 
sandalivood and Ifhmboi^. The foicst'), in addition, yield a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of minor forest products which are utilised in indigenous 
medicine and industry. The various plants and their derivatives ac¬ 
count for items, Mich as, essential oils, re? in, gums, medicinal herbs, 
fatty oils, vegetable dyes, tans, soap-berries, fibres, flooses, edible 
wild plants, cancs, grasses. This is not all. Animal products, such 
as, honey, beewax. lac, bones, hidles and horns, play an important part 
in the home market and abroad. Out-turn of produce of Indian 
forests is of two kinds : (1) Map)r produce consisting of timber and 

firewood and (?) Minor products consisting of medicinal plants, essen¬ 
tial oils, resins, fatty oils and fats, waxes, starches, gums, mucilages, 
tans, dyes, bamboos, cancs, fibres, flosses and gras.^^e*!, animal pro¬ 
ducts like honey, lac, ivory and beewax and materials for packing 
and wrapping. 

DESCRIPTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS—OZ/ trees are 
Chandan or Sandalwood, found in Southern India (Mysore, 
Cooig,. Western Ghats, Nilgiiis). It is a hard, close grained, 
yellowish blown wood, strongly scented by the oil. It makes 
beautiful cav\od boxes and small articles. The oil is also extracted 
from the seeds and nuts of various other trees, such as Chalmvgra, 
Satinwood, Croton, Coconut, Palm, Pine, Deodar, Kusum, Neem, 
Mahua, Garjan, 

The gum and resin yielding trees of India are Babul, Catechu, 
Sal, Pine, Mango and Banyan, Asofoedita or king is available in 
Kashmir only. 

Sal is one of the most important timber trees of India and very 
hard, heavy and tough wood with reddish brown colour. It is a large 
tree with glossy foliage and grows freely in the Northern and Central 
Indian regions. The wood is largely used for building construction 
and railway sleepers. 

Teak (Sagun) is a large deciduou<« tree with grey bark which 
peels off easily, grown mainly in the frost-free parts of India and is 
a .strong wood of ^eat durability. It has long rough leaves and 
small oval fruit with a stone in it. It is immune from attacks of 
white ants and insects for very long periods. It grows in the Deccan 
plateau in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Bombay and Madras. It 
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does not corrode iron. Consequently for anything in which wood and 
iron (nails) have to be used, teak is given the first preference. It 
is mainly used for boat and ship-building, railway carriages and 
sleepers, tool handles and furniture, etc. ()thcr minor uses are the 
extraction of tar for medical purposes and the leaves are given 
to the tasar silk-worm. 

Juriil has mauve flowers. It bears fruits in a woody cap¬ 
sule about one inch long. Timber of Jarul is used in Assam and 
Burma for building boals and caii. wheels. It is also planted for the 
beauty of its flowers. 

Arjun is heavier and harder wood than teak. It gnfows all over 
the deciduous region. 

^ Kvsum is a very heavy, hard and tough wood. It grows in the 
deciduous forests. ‘Lac^ insects arc also reared on it. 

Ebony is a very dark green or greenish blaok wood of great 
strength. It is obtained all over the deciduous regions excepting 
N.E. parts. 

Sirin is found all over India and is a popular choice for a roadside 
tree, because it grows (luickly and rises io its full height within a few 
years. It has a very sliort life as insects find its wood -wholesome 
and destroy it. The distinctive features of Hiris are its laige pods 
which hang on the tree when it has been sliippcd of its leaves. It 
has also rounded brush-like flowcrt* of a greenish yellow colour 
which have a delightful fragrance. The wood of Siris is not much 
used in India but substantial quantities are expoi-tod to Europe, where 
it is used for furniture as a substitute for walnut. 

Palas is important for its crop of ‘lac’ insects. It grows largely 
in Chotanagpur and also over the plains of northern India. 

Mahua is very common in Chotanagpur area. Its flowers are 
important articles of food. A course spirit is distilled from Mahua. 

Semul is vrell-known for the cotton it yields. Its wood is very 
soft and perishable and is suitable for matchbox manufacture. 

Jarool is of medium strength and is employed for making cheap 
classes of furniture. It is found mainly in Assam, West Bengal, and 
is also found in Chotanagpur. 

Deodar or Himalayan cedar is the most important timber tree 
of the Western Tlimnlayas. It grows from 100 to 200 feet in height. 
The wood is moderately hard, scented, oily and very durable. It is 
used for building construction, particularly for doors and windows. 

Pbic —The Blue Pine or Kail as it is popularly known is a large 
ever-green c{)nifer with bluish feathery foliage. It often reaches 
120 ft. in height and is found throughout the temperate Himalayan 
region at altitudes ranging from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. The heart- 
wood is of good quality and irequently used in general carpentry 
and furniture. 

Shisham (Sin'oo) is a large deciduous tree which grows near 
river banks from Punjab to Assam. It is a favourite road-side tree 
and is easily grown. The t-ap-wood is perishable but the heart- 
wood is heavy, hard and durable. It is largely used for furniture. 
It also makes lasting carts, boats and wheel spokes. 

Toon —A handsome fast-growing big tree with many uses grow- 
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ing in moist localities throughout India, often reaching a height of 
80 feet with a girth of 10 feet. The bark of the toon is used to make 
medicine and the flowers to make a yellow dye. The wood is excellent 
for furniture, as it is light and hard and takes polish very well 
on its red grain. 

Oak is available in Eastern Himalayas, Ehasl Hills and Mani¬ 
pur. It is used for buildings, agricultural implements, axe-handles. 

Rosewood is found in various places from Nepal to Travancore. 
It is used extensively for furniture, cabinet-work, keels of vessels, 
agricultural implements, combs, ornamental articles, finely carved 
chairs and tables. 

Satinwood is found in the dry forests of Gircars, Konkan, 
Deccan and Karnatak and is common in Satpura range. It is large¬ 
ly used for cabinet work, picture frames, furniture, etc. 

Fir is grown* in outer Himalayas, the Punjab and Kashmir and 
is used for packing cases, crates, shingles, boards and paper pulp. 

Jiohul tree grows in Western India and is used for all forms of 
agricultural implements. 

Sundn is available in the deltaic regions of Bengal, particularly 
in tho Sundcrbati" and in the coasts of O/issa. It is a very hard wood 

Canes and Bamboos are extensively found in Eastern Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Deccan, Konkan 
and Coroniandal Coast. Bamboos grow everywhere in India. It 
has numerous varieties, from giant bamboo of Assam to dwarfs of 
diy region. It is used for paper-making and for other various 
objects. Cane is used for basket works, mats, walking sticks, ropes 
and in the manufacture of paper. 

Grasses are generally used for fodder for the cattle. Sabai 
glass is used foi paper-making. Mnnjh gra.ss growing in all jiaits 
of India and specially in the Punjab is used for thatching, paper- 
making, chairs, baskets, roi»cs and cordage. Rhea grass found in 
Assam and Bengal is used for belting, sheeting, lace, net, cordage, 
Backing, etc. 

I^ar is an important Indian forest product. Ic is produced from 
an insect which .secretes its larvae on certain class of trees. These 
tiees arc palas, peepul and kusuni. Lac is produced throughout the 
waim trojncal areas of the v/hole of India. The principal places of 
production are M.P., Bihar, Bengal, Assam, and Gujarat. Ohota- 
nagpur in Bihar raises GO per cent of India’s total. Lac is extensively 
used in tlie manufacture of gramophone records*, plastics, lacciuor work, 
mouldings of ornaments, paint and varnishes, sealing wax, etc. Only 
2 per cent of the production is consumed in India, as the rest is 
exported. 

Bee Wax and Honey are also important forest products. 
Bee wax is used in candles, foundry moulding, calico printing and 
medicine. It is largely used by the shoemakers of India. 

Gums and Resins —Gum and resin yielding trees in India are 
Babul, Catechu, Sal, Pine, Mango and Banyan and are worked for 
making resin and turpentine oil. Resin is used for shellac adultera¬ 
tion, in paper milks, soap factories, etc., while turpentine has demand 
for medicine and varnish. 
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Tanning materials —Various tanning materials are found from 
Indian forests, most important of which is myrobalan. Myrobalon 
grows in abundance in Madras, Bombay, West Bengal, Chotanagpur, 
Orissa and other places. Myrobalan is a great tanning material. 
The alkali of myrobalan is useful for preparing different dyes by 
mixing with various ingredients. 

Sandalvfood is used for producing sandalwood oil and from oil 
soaps and scoiits are made. At picsent Mysore and Kerala supply 
all the sauJahvood needed by the world. In Mysore alone, the annual 
yield i& about 2500--3000 tons,. Sandalwood is the exclusive mono¬ 
poly of tlie State, both in Ketala and in Mysore. 
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DAIRY FARMING 


MILK PRODUCTION IN INDIA-Dairying like agriculture is 
one of the basic industries of India, and milk and milk products 
contiiliute no less than Rs. 620 crores to the national divident—al¬ 
most as much as all the factory establishments jiut together. The 
hupe quantity of about 1,500,000 maunds of milk prodiired per day in 
the country, is obtained from about 67,000,000 cows and liutlaloos 
niumtained in neaily 40,000,000 Finidl fiagmented holdings thioughout 
th'* co'inliy. 

The I’laiining Commission correctly holds that despite the fact 
that milk is a very important food for a country like India with a 
very large vegetarian po])ulatjoi) and the exiFtence of a large number 
of milch cattle in the country, dairying which can provide ample scope 
cf fruitful whole-time and p^rt time employment to the unemployed 
and under-cnip]nyod millions thronging the countryside, has been in a 
bacl.vvard condition simply for the fact that it has not received the 
Attention it dcsenec. Poor quality cattle, insufficiency of feed and 
fodder, high incidence of disease and lack of organised production, 
improper handling of milk and milk products are probierat that re¬ 
quire urgent solution. The rianning Commission opined “the im¬ 
provement of cattle depends primarily upon proper policy and pro¬ 
gramme for bleeding and feeding” and suggested the introduction 
of schemes for key villages— Goaadan, artificial insemination centres 
and tile use of oil cakes, bone dust and fish meal as cattle food, 

MILK \1)ULTEUATION—The Agricultural Marketing Adviser to 
th'. Government of India says in his report of 1950 that “adulteration 
of toodstull's, including milk, is not uncommon in Western countries, 
hui the position i*'* nowhere as bad as in our country. Adulteration 
is ■ o widespread that con.^umecs have become almost iiuhtferent to 
quality.” 

Legal standards prcrcribed under State Food Adulteration Acts 
are b-wer than the constants for locally produced pure milk and 
therefore leave room for ‘legalized’ adulteration with water or skim¬ 
med milk. There is a strong feding in the country that official con¬ 
trol of the quality of market milk has been very lax. 

The enforcement of the Food Admini'?tiatioii Acts, which rests 
eiitiiely in the hands of the municipal authorities, has been most un¬ 
satisfactory. The municipal authorities have therefore been urged 
to be more vigilant in the matter of quality control of milk and dairy 
products. 

POOR YIELD—The average animal yield of milk per cow in 
India is 413 lb. wiiich is about the lowc-^t in the world, as com¬ 
pared to 8,000 lb. in the Netherlands, 7,000 lb. in Australia, 6,000 lb. 
in Sweden and over 5,000 lb. in the U.S.A. The following table gives 
the maximum annual yields of world's finest dairylireeds :— 

The daily average quantity of milk available per head in India 
is about 6.8 oz ; quite a few do not get any milk at all or even any 
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milk products. In some cities the averag’e quantity of milk consumed 
per person is not even one ounce a day. 

As compared to this situation, the daily average production per 
head in New Zealand is 244 oz., 148 oz. in Denmark, 37 oz. in U.S.A. 
and 140 oz. in Britain. The consumption figures are 35 oz. in U.S.A., 
30 oz. in Britain, 56 oz. in New Zealand and 61 oz. in Sweden. In 
other countries the yield of cows per lactation averages from 3,000 to 
•4,000 It), but the better Indian breeds yield only 1,500 lb. 

LOW MILK CONSUMPTION—According to the 1961 cattle- 
census, the average per capita consumption of milk and milk-products 
works out at 5.6 ounces per day. The consumption varies consider¬ 
ably in different parts of the country and among the various classes 
of population. It i^^ high as 16.89 oz. in the Punjab and 16.72 oz. 
in Rajasthan, while M^rissa it is as low as 2.64 oz.^ Except Punjab 
and Itajasthan, the fmRor States of the country are "deficient in milk- 
consumption by the standard of ten ounces per day recommended by 
nutrition experts. 

The gross annual milk production in India was 48J.65 million 
maunds in 1945 and 520.43 million maunds in 1951. out of which the 
quantum used as fluid milk came to 174,09 m. mds. (36.1 p.c.) and 
195.28 m. mds (37.53 p.c.) respectively ; about 66 p.c. of the total 
yield is marketable, the balance being fed to the calves or retained 
for home consumption. Excepting some ‘MilK Pockets' or areas of 
concentrated milk production in Bombay. Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Saurashtra, where a large quantity of fUiTilu^ 
milk is available during the flu.sh season, milk is produced in the 
Indian villages on a small scale— the average daily output amounting 
to a mere 2.5 mds. 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATIONS —Dairy Science Assoefa- 
Uon was formed in 19-18 with the object of advancing the cause of the 
science of dairying in India by co-ordinating and unifying the acti¬ 
vities of dairy scientists in the country towards rapid advancement 
of nation’s dairy industry, 

Imhon Daii’v Council has been inaugurated in 194R with 
the object of proiuoMiig and safeguarding the interest^i of the dairy 
industry in India. It is a common platform on "which representatives 
of various interests of the milk industry, such as producers, consu- 
‘ mers, traders and technicians could meet together for developing it on 
sound and economic footing. 

L \UUE.Sr \LE PRODUCTION OF Mll.K—Steps are k ing taken 
by _so\e»al Slateo to oiganise the bupjdy of milk on the Covernracntal 
basis. OvAcrnment of Bombay has e^'tablished a very large milk 
colony at Aarey near Bombay, where about 15,000 animals are housed 
under the most modern conditions and the milk i.s supplied to Bombay 
city after pasteuiisaiion. The milk pioject at Aarey at Bombay 
handles over 4,000 mds of whole and toned milk dairy. Similar big 
milk colony has been established by the Government of the West 
Bengal at Haiinghata near Calcutta, which supplies milk to (Calcutta 
through numerous milk depots. Handling of milk through the dairy 
plants at Haringhata was increased to 750 maunds per day. Delhi 
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milk supply scheme is being directly administered by the Ministry. 
The New Zealand Government have helped the Delhi milk supply 
scheme under the Colombo Plan 

DAIRY EDUCATION— The National Dairy Research Institute, 
Karnal is the principal educational and i ©search centic in the 
country in daiiy science It has a southern regional station at 
Bangalote It is organised into five restaich diMsions and an Educa¬ 
tion Wing with a Dairy Science College Ihe hve research divisions 
deal with Daily Hiisi)andry Daiiy Chemistry Daily Bacteriology, 
Daily Technology and Dairy Engineering The Institute offers tech¬ 
nical advice to trade piuate individuals, etc The Institute is a 
ctniie for key village work and luns several artificiil in<-em>nation 
centics The Dairy Science College attached to theJnstitute has been 
affiliated to the Pumab Uuivcr ity At the huj^tiarters of the 
Indian Council oP Af,iicultuidJ Rcseaich, CentfW^^iry Information 
Ditnan has been set up loi collecting technical infoimation and to 
render ntce saiy a Ivicc to those engaged in the dairy industry. 
Thi ViUiinary Racaroh InUitute at Izatiiagar, the Davy 
R<*tnn(h ln<‘>tttntt at Huigdore mid ( uttie I fftlittg Station at 
Jabalpui cany out leseaiehes on animal husbandly The Vetennaiy 
Restanh Institute Insides uuhing and advisoiy woik nianutac- 
tuies biological products The Dairy Institute cairus on development 
work in respect of pedigree herds ol Ftcd Smdhi Gir and larpaikar 
cows and Alurreh butt il >cs [he Cattle Bictding Station cairiea 
out CIOS'' bleeding of cattle under controlled conditions 

GHFE l*RODU< llON IN INDIA—Ihe annual production ot 
ghee in Jiuhin Orion is fstimiu I at one cioie and hfteen lakh 
maunds In order of impoitancc Ihe main ghee producing areas ara 
Pu lab UP M lOT IS iTul Hihar which account for 10 7 ] i 8, 8 and 

5 4 ot the total production lespcetivdy Thus three fifths of the ghea 
production is conctniiaicd in Noittiein and Western India and iha 
remaining two hlths is scatteied in the rest of the country Taking 
the country as a whole* Iruba produces 8 9 m tunds of ghee per 
squire mile, 214 m lunds per village and 3 6 maunds for 100 persona. 
The annual per capita consumption of ghee in India is highest in 
Gwalior and Sind with 15 5 and 11 2 seers r«''pectively and the lowest 
in Hyderabad and Bengal with 1 1 and 1 3 seers respectively Of 
the total ghee production neirU 10 p c is retqned by the pruducera 
for domestic consumfition and 70 p c is marketed 

India imports about 66 000 maunds of ghee mostly by land 
frontier routes from Nepal India also exports about 66 000 maunds 
of ghee to the Straits Settlements Burma Federated Malaya States 
and^)Africa. {Ghee Marketing Report of the Government of ludta, 

GITFE ADULTERATION—With a view to distinguish genuine 
from adulterated ghee the Government of India have been develop¬ 
ing an organisation for gradirg and marking of genuine ghee TTie 
grading organisation started its work in 1918 and its mark is now 
known ^as Agamark In 1947 the amount of agamarked gh<e was 
about Zk lakh maunds. The inadequacy will be clear when we see 
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that this 2i lakh maunds of certified agamarked ghee constitute 
only 2*2 per cent, of the ghee produced in the country. On an average 
only one sample is collected and examined for every 650 maunds of 
ghee consumed in the country. Experience has shown, generally 
speaking, 50 per cent of the sample tested are found to be 
adulterated. 

At present the grading under Agamark is voluntary. The ghee 
adulteration by mixing Vanaspati (hydrogenated oil) has become so 
widespread that the Government of India have been compelled to 
put the matter in the hands of an expert committee, known as Ghee 
Adulteration Committee, which has lecommended that every lot of 
Vanaspati produced iii a factoiy t^hould be accompanied by a certifi¬ 
cate that it gives Baudouin test; that the Vanaspati should be colour¬ 
ed orange by using carotine oil concentrate as colouring medium, in 
addition to sesame oil; and that the Vanaspati shouM be fortified by 
synthetic vitamin ‘A* so that its nutritive value may be increased. 
The Government have accepted the first and the last recommenda¬ 
tions. As regards second, further experiments are to be conducted, 
for the colour suggested was unstable and involved expenditure in 
dollars. 


WILD LIFE IN INDIA 

INDIA’S RICHNESS IN WILD LIFE—India has a rich and 
varied fauna conipiising fish, buds and mammals. The 
diversity which manifests itself in the vaiiations in rainfall, 
tempciatuie and climate, dctci mines the distiibution of its 
wild life. India has all the types of forests with the result that 
practically all types of birds and animals are found in India, t.c., from 
animals like the Himalayan led bear, the snow leopaid, musk-deer, 
etc., living near the peipctual snow line to tigers, elephants, ihino- 
ceros, wild buffaloes, etc., living in the hot tropical forests. More than 
600 different species of mammals aie found in India. Our forests 
perhaps have some of the rarest and most magnificent animals. 
Among the cats, we have lions and tigeis, besides panthers, 
wild cats, etc. Then we have the elephant, lion, wild buffalo, rhino¬ 
ceros, etc., which can be classed as laie t^pccies. The Indian bison is 
the largest of the existing bovines and the Indian rhinoceros, the 
greatest of all rhinoceroses now inhabiting the world. The Indian 
elephant is much more handsome compared to its African cousin. 
The deer family is still richer and some of the most beautiful species, 
€.p., chital, black buck, etc., are found in India. Chital is consi¬ 
dered to be the most beautiful of all specie.s of deer. Among the rep¬ 
tiles, the most dreaded species like king cobra, cobra, krait, viper, etc., 
are all present. 

PHYSICAL REGIONS OF ANIMALS—For the purpose of 
distinguishing the wild life in India, we can divide country into 
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three broad ^srsical regions—(1) Himalayas, (2) Indo-gangetia 
Plain and (8) Deccan. 

Himalayas—^The Great Himalayan arc occupies the region bet¬ 
ween the gorges of the Indus and the Brahmaputra covering a length 
of about 1,500 miles. The Himalayas can again be divided into three 
regions—Western Himalayas, Central Himalayas and Eastern 
Himalayas. 

Western Himalayas —supports rich and varied wild life—such 
as markhor, ibex, wild yak, choral, Tibetan antelope, brown and 
black bear, tahr, Kashmir stag or hangul, barking deer, snow 
leopard, serow, goral, sambar and ammon. The markhor, wild sheep, 
snow leopard and brown bear occur nearer the snow line above 
10,000 fees on Tibetan border and in Ladakh, in particular, one 
comes up against ammon, Tibetan antelope, wild yak, bharal, ibex 
and Tibetan gazelle^ 

Central Himalayas —^While most of the Western Himalayan 
wild life persist in this region, ibex and markhor disappear and 
brown bear are seldom met with to the east of the Ganges. 
Panther is plentiful. The main sports of the Central Himalayas 
arc Jaunsar>Bawar and Tehri-Garhwal and Kumaun. 

Eastern Himalayas —Both panther and tiger are common 
along the foothills. Occasionally the great one-homed rhinoceros is 
also met with. 

Indo-Gangelic Plain—lies like a moat skirting round the Hima¬ 
layas from the Bay of Bengal upto the western boundaries of India. 
The representative animals met with in this region are—black buck, 
nilgai and pigs in the centre, tiger, panther, sambar, barking deer, 
elephant and rhinoceros. So in the foot of the Himalayas we have 
tiger, panther, sambar, bear, barking deer, elephant, bulfalo, and ihino- 
ceros (Absam and Bengal), clutal, hog deci, swamp deer and four- 
homed antelope. In antral •plain, we have black buck, nilgai, pig, 
porcupine ; in the Thar desert we find desert cat, desert fox, desert 
hare and species of desert gerbilles. The moist eastern tracts 
have rhinoceros, buffalo, swamp deer. In the Aravallis and Southern 
Highlands, we have tiger, panther, sambar and barking deer. 

Deccan—The Deccan plateau has three distinct regions—^West 
Coast, East Coast and Central Plateau. In the open savannah 
lands of the Deccan, wo have gazelle, antelope, jungle cat, common 
fox, mongoose, hyaenas, jackal, wolf, palm, squirrel, hares and 
rodents. In the deciduous forests, we have bison, sambhar, spott^ 
deer, sloth bear and wild dog. In more humid zone, we have swamp 
deer, buffalo and elephant. In Nilgiris, Palnis and Anamalais and 
evergreen forests of the Western Ghats, we have wild elephant, 
bison, Nilgiri langur, lion-tailed macaque, Nilgiri brown mongoose 
and Malabar civet. It may be noted that the exclusive feature of 
the Deccan animal life is constituted by the spotted deer, nilgai, 
black buck, four-horned antelope and sloth bear—species which do 
not occur anywhere else outside India. 

WILD LIFE PRESERVATION—^The revival of interest in the 
conservation of wild life in India is a part of general renaissance which 
has transformed the country since Independence. The indiscriminate 
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and incessant attacks of sportsmen have gradually wiped out 
several species of wild life in our country. In the past, spasmodic 
efforts were made to preserve the wild life. But the real attempt in 
this line has been the formation of Indian Board of Wild Life at Mysore 
in 1952. This Wild Life Board has pinpointed the need to preserve 
completely certain vanishing species. It has urged the States to 
create wild life board of their own and sanctuaries and national parks 
and to introduce new methods and to improve existing legislation. 
It has imposed export restrictions on certain animals and birds, it has 
endeavoured to find an alternative home for the Indian lion which is 
the nation’s emblem. It has suggested that wild life be celebrated in 
the first week of October each year. 

Wild life protection is provided for throughout India in the reserv¬ 
ed forests uiiUei tlie spoiling lUles ol the blUle luiesl deparlineiiLS 
and generally thiough the impieiueniulioii of Ihf^ Aims Act and in 
some iSlaLeb, the provisions of special acts for the protection of 
animals and buds. Some Slates not content with the proiection 
afforded under these various types of legislation have created, like 
Bombay and Hyderabad, Wiid Liie Oepartnieni. 

Sanctuaries and National Parks are being created, though very 
slowly, for the protection of the vanishing animals of India. The 
principal game sancturies in India are the Rajaji Sanctuary m M. P., 
the Cir Forest in Saurashtra, the Kaziranga Sanctuary in Assam 
find the Jaldapara Sanctuary in West Bengal—the last two being 
essentially Rhino sanctuaiies. Coming down to the South to the 
Deccan Plateau, we have the Mudumalai Sanctuary in Mysore, 
Periyar Sanctuary in Kerala and the Nagarhole Sanctuary in Mysore. 

VANISHING ANIMALS—The animals which are gradually 
vanishing from Indian toiesis are lions, thinos, Nilgiri langui, lion- 
tailed monkey, Indian wiid ass, Kashmiri slag, musk dt-er. brown 
antler deer, pigmy hog, clouded and snow leopards, black-buck, 
bustard, wild buffalo and the like. In addition to this, croco¬ 
diles are being killed for their skins, peacocks for their feathers, 
muskdeer for musk. 


VARIETIES & DESCRIPTION OF ANIMALS 

(a) Himalayan Species—(1) Sheep—shapu of Ladakh, Bhoral ; 

(2) Goat—Asiatic Ibex, markhor, Himalayan tahr, serow, goial, 
takin ; (3) Deer—Kashmir stag, musk deer ; (4) Bear—Hima¬ 
layan brown bear, Himalayan black bear; (6) Carnivora—snow 

leopard, clouded leopard. 

(b) Tibetan Species—(1) Yak, Tibetan wild ass, Tibetan ante¬ 
lope, Tibetan gazelle, Great Tibetan sheep. 

(c) Indo-Gangetic Plain and the Deccan—(1) General —Indian 
rhinoceros, Indian elephant, (b) Deer—Sambhar, spotted deer or 
chital, hog deer, swamp deer, barking deer, mouse deer ; (3) Ante¬ 
lopes—Nilgiri, black buck, Indian gazelle, four-horned antelope; 
(4) Bovines—Indian wild buffalo, gour or Indian bison ; (5) Bear— 
sloth bear, malayan bear ; (t>> Carnivora—Aaiatic lion, tiger, panther, 
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hunting: leopard or cheetah ; (7^ Hyaena—striped hyaena; (8) Dog 
—Indian wild dog ; (9) Goat—Nilgiri tahr. 

Description of Animals— Indian rhinoceros is probably the 
largest of living rhinoceroses. It may leach 6 ft. at the shoulder 
with girth behind the shoulder of 11 ft. or more. This creature 
is in fair number in the Chitawan forests of th® Nepal Terai of the 
Gandak river and it is also found in Bengal and Assam. Assam’s 
rhinos are concentrated in the Kaziranga Sanctuary in Sibsagrur dis¬ 
trict. The population of rhinos in this sanctuary is roughly estima¬ 
ted to be 250 to 300 Bengal rhinos aie found in the Jalpaiguri district. 
hlrphnvts aie at present found in the forests of Coorg, Mysore and 
Tia\aiicore and in considerable number in the Orissa State, east of 
Mahanadi river They also occur in the Teiai of U.P., in the 
foiests of Assaig) and Bengal and in some parts of Orissa, 
cast of Sanihalpui. Samhar of India is the largest of forest deer 
in South Isast Asia, found in the foiest clad hiMs in all parts of the 
countIV, ‘specially in the South. Chitat or sppoticd deer is found only 
in India and ( cyloii and is widely distiibutod in India. Nilgai or blue 
bull- a kinil of ariltlope so named on account of the colour of the fully 
matured animal is widely distributed, an exclusively Indian animal. 
[Hack buck is also exclusively Indian animal. Indian buffalo is becom¬ 
ing scaice and can he seen on Mahanadi ti\er in the north-west corner 
of Oiissa and in Assam. Asiatic lion —is now to be met with only in 
the Gir Forest of Saurashtia. A new home for lions has been chosen 
at Chakia, 30 miles fiom Banaras. Tiger is available in Chanda 
District (M. P ), Eastern Kumaun, Runderban foiests. Panther— 
There is but one species of p.inther in India. Tlycva occurs freely 
all over India. The Leopard and the Panther aie far more common 
than the tiger in all paits of India. A black variety, as beautiful 
a*' it is rare, is found in the extreme south of the peninsula. Wolves 
abound throughout the open country and the Indian fox, striped 
hyena and the jackal are also very common. The o'^-tiibe is repre¬ 
sented in India by ilanr oi the bison of the sportsmen. It has very 
ehort curved horrrs and its skull is enormously massive. Indian wild 
day is found in Ladakh, Tibet down to the plains and the Dcccan 
plateau. Indian qaztlU is found in many parts of India from Indus 
to the South. Mor/sc deer i® a tiny creature. It is quite plentiful in 
some areas of Cenlial India and Madras State. Hog deer is some¬ 
what pig-like appearance and has hog-Iike movement. This deer is 
common in sub-IIimAlavan tracts and in Assam. Clouded leopard has 
ddik and rich colouring. It is found only in the dense evergreen 
forests of Sikkim, Bhutan, and Assam. Ilimalauan black bear is 
fairly common in Kashmir and in other parts of the Himalayas and 
occasionally in the Terai forests. Gour (Indian bison) is found in 
Mudumalai sanctuary in Madras. 

PROBLEM OF WILD LIFE IN INDIA—Disafforestation hi 
India during last two thousand years have totally changed the 
face of many parts of India. Sportsman’s w'hip had butchered wild 
life and certain rare animals are nearing extinction. Indiscriminate 
cultivation in the interior of fore.sts brings about needless interference 
with "Nature’s reserves.” The importance of forests, where alone 
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genuine wild life can be preserved, is coming to be realised more and 
more. Realising the need of preserving the wild life of the country, 
the Government of India set up in April, 1952, an Indian Board of 
Wild ZAfe to assist those in this line. 

Desperate efforts are being made in India to save the wild life in 
India which are fast disappearing. We now find only last surviving 
lions in the Gir forest in Kathiawar and Indian rhinoceros in Assam, 
Bengal and Nepal. There are 226 lions and 360 rhinos in India. 
There are other wild animals which are dwindling in numbers in all 
states. Several of the State Governments have set up their State 
Wild Life Boards. Game Reserves and Wild Life Sanctuaries have 
been established. 

A good amount of planning and scientific attention are necessary 
in setting up parks, reserves and sanctuaries. The following pro¬ 
posals have been made by the Indian Board of v/ild Life—(1) Set¬ 
ting up of sanctuaries, (2) legislation for the protection of wild animals 
and birds, (3) appointment of observer for wild life, (4) adoption of 
stringent measures against destruction of wild life by employing 
poisoned weapons, nets, snares and explosives, (5) setting up of per 
manent machinery to teep constant vigil and for management of 
wild life throughout the country, (6) creation of buffer belts round 
the sanctuaries where the shooting of animals was to be prohibited, 
(7) periodical inoculation of domestic cattle in the neighbourhood of 
all national parks and sanctuaries atrainst cattle-borne disease, (8) 
prohibition of the export of trophies except under certificate of 
ownership, (9) prohibition of netting of birds and animals during 
close periods and their sale, (10) fixation of annual limits regarding 
export and import of animals for the purpose of zoos, circuses and 
scientific institutions, (11) wild life day on the 7th July each year. 

BIRD PROTECTION— National Committee for Bird Preserva¬ 
tion has been formed in India in 1952 for the protection of some of 
the species of wild life which are now in danger of extinction. There 
are in India about 1,500 main species of wild birds. These are again 
sub-divided into several smaller sub-species. An important factor 
contributing to the extinction of certain species was the ‘ndiscrimi- 
nate killing of rare birds for their feathers. There is urgent neces¬ 
sity for proper care of certain areas in the country, which are already 
being used as sanctuaries, such as Heronary at Bharatpur in Rajas¬ 
than and the Flamingo breeding grounds in Cutch, Bird j^nctuary 
at Vedanthangal (Madras). 

NATIONAL PARKS AND SANCTUARIES IN INDIA 

(National Parks are created and modified only by an Act of 
legislature, whereas a Sanctuary can be declared by Government). 

Jammu & Kashmir—^Three game sanctuaries in Jammu and three 
game sanctuaries in Kashmir ; one of them is at Dachigam, home 
of Kashmir stag. 

Punjab—Eleven game sanctuaries. In Pepsu there are game sanc¬ 
tuaries in the district of Kanda Ghat and in other reserve forests. 
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West Bengal—Wild life sanctuary at Gorumara (Jalpaiguri) measur¬ 
ing 3.83 miles under Jalpaiguri Forest Division situated in Lower 
Tandu range, (2) Chapramari sanctuary measuring 3.40 sq. miles 
in upper Tandu range. These two sanctuaries are mainly meant 
for the preservation of the rapidly vanishing Indian rhinoceros. 
(3) The biggest of Bengal sanctuaries Is Jaldapara measuring 
about 36 sq. miles about 60 miles away to the east of Gorumara. 
Jaldapara sanctuary is under Coach Bihar Forest Division. The 
other two sanctuaries of Bengal are Senchal in Darjeeling and 
Lothian Island in 24 Praganas. It is estimated that the present 
strength of rliinoceroa population in West Bengal is 60 to 70. 
Elephants are found in Gorumara and Chapramari and Jaldapara. 

Assam—Assam ha« at present six very attractive game sanctuaries 
for the pro^’tion of rare aTiimals of the State. Rhinos, btsons,' 
elephants and buffaloes are some of the outstanding animals of 
Assam. (1) Manas Game Sanctuary spreads over JOO sq. miles on 
the north bank of the Brahmaputra and is in the Kamrup dis¬ 
trict. The sanctuary contains elephants, buffaloes, bisons, rhinos, 
beai-s, tigers, pigs and several kinds of deer including barking 
variety. The nearest railway station is Barpeta Road from which 
there is a cold weather motorable road to the sanctuary 
entiance. (2) Sniiai-Ropa Game Sanctuary, Bahpara, in the 
Wanraldai «^Tib-division of Darrang district. It contains a few 
rhinos, elephants, bisons in addition to other animals. It can be 
reached from R.sngapara railway station and Tezpur Aerodrome 
by all-weather motorable road. It is 85 sq. miles in area. 

(3) Pabha Puffalo Sanctuary, 30 sq. miles, about 100 miles east 
of the Sonai-Rupa Sanctuary, is situated in North Lakliimpur, 
This is exclusively meant for the protection of the magnificent 
species of wild buffalo in Assam which numbers about 600. 

(4) Kaziranga S.anctuary is in Sibsagar district. Bounded by 
Mikir Hills in the south and Brahmaputra in the north, it is 
160 sq. miles and is easily accessible from Calcutta by air. A 
five-room bunglow has recently been constructed at Kahara near 
the entrance of the sanctuary. It lies in an easy-to-approach 
situation by the side of the Assam Trunk Road, at a distance of 
160 miles from Gauhati. The nearest air port (Jorhat) is only 
60 miles from here. The population of the rhinos in this 
sanctuary is 260 to 300, Other animald include about 300 ele¬ 
phants. 500 wild buffaloes in a number of herds, 4 types of deer 
including hog deer and swamp deer. (5) Orang Game Sanctuary 
in Nowgong district is 26 sq. miles in area. (6) Laokhowa Wild 
Life Sanctuary, 24 sq. miles in area, is in the process of 
development. (7) Tirap Fronteir Tract National Park in the 
remotest part of N. E. F. Agency. 

Bihar—^Hazaribagh National Park across which Patna-Ranchi Road 
cuts, lions, tiger.s and wild bears can be seen. 

M. P.—(1) Tairoba Game Reserve, North Chanda Division, _ (2) 
Bori Game Reserve, Hosangabad Dn., (3) Kanha National 
Park and (4) Shivapuri National Park (Gwalior). 
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Bombay—(1) Krishn^ffiri National Park, Kanheri valley, (2) Wild 
Life Sanctuary & National Park, Kulpi & Virnoli, North Kinara 
Dist., (3) Elephant Island, (4) Gir Forest, home of Indian lions, 

Madras—Miidumalai Game Sanctuary, Nili?iri District, Guindy Park 
Rp«.erve Kodaikadu Re^er>e Forest (Tanioje), Bird Sanctuary 
at Vcdanlhangal. On the Ooty side of the Moyar lies Mudumalai, 
the larpest wild life sanctuary and timber forests of Madras 
Slate. It occupies a space of about 174 square miles. Hire are 
found jraur, tigrer, bear, samliar, chital, wild pip, elephant, 
mouse deer, barking deer, panther, common langur, squirrel, etc. 

Mysore—(1) Sanctuary for birds, near Seringapatam, (2) Fish 
Sanctuary, Rainnathpur, (3) Minintiirc National Paik, Mysore 
Zoo, (4) Randipur Game Sanctuaiy. About 481 miles from 
Mysore City and miles fiom Ootacamund. ,ia the Randipur 
Sanctuary. The forest covers 310 sip miles, of which 22 s’q. 
miles form the Ranee sanctuaiy proper. The elepharif. deer, 
bison, sambhar. panlber and ehital are the better known of 
many species. The VtnuaojKi} Wild Life Park here is a place 
for seeing wild game in its natuial sLmoundmps. (Til Naeaihol 
Game Sanctunrv at Cooic. The total area of the forest includ¬ 
ing the sanctuary is about 140 >5q. miles. The only approach to 
the sanctuary is by road from Meirara, which is 01 miles away. 

Kerala —(1) Periyar Sanctuary. It is the most attractive of the 
sanctuaiies of the countTV. It set around a large expanse of 
water- the Pcii>ar T,al e--coveiing an area of 300 sq miles Wdd 
elephant, bison, wild bear, sambhar, be*fidcs a variety of small 
game, are found here. It is 133 miles from Cochin and 88 miles 
from Madurai. (2) Peermade Game Association Area. 

Andhra —Wild T.ife Sanctuarv to be opened shortly in Cuddapah and 
Chittur districts on a patch of nearly 190 square miles of forest. 

Uttar Pradesh—Tn TT.P the most impoitant and oerhap'’ the largest 
in India is the Cot belt National Park, mar Ramnagar, covering 
an area of 123 sq miles. Resides this important Park, there is 
the Nanda Drri Saiicttuiry at a altitude of 14,000 to 15,000 
feet surrounded on all sides bv the mighty peaks of the Nanda 
Devi group. The Kansas u Sanctuanj in Dchra Dun division 
covers 28 miles. 

Orissa—There are at present four sanctuaries as detailed below—(1) 
Drhigarh Game Savefunry was established prior to 1931. It ex¬ 
tends over an area of about 51 sq. miles. The important wild 
life to he seen here is tiger, leopard, samhar, antelope, bison and 
nilgai. (?) Raignda Gam*' Savcfvnry c.stabli''bed during 1938-39, 
lies 23 milec south of Angni town. It is almut 17 sq miles in 
area. (3) Chandiha Game Sanctvary established in 1935, covers 
an area of about 12 sq. miles and is situated about 12 miles tow¬ 
ards west of the new capital, Bhubaneswar. (4) BaJukhand 
Sanctuary was established during 1935. (6) A National Park in 

Simlipal Hills of Mayurhhanj has been opened. 

Manipur— Keibul Kajao Wild Life Sanctuary. The Government of 
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India has sanctioned Rs. 1,20,000 in the second Five-Year Plan 
for this sanctuary. This sanctuary covers an area of about 20 
miles bordering the Loktak Lake and abounds with the Sang£d- 
brow antler, a rare specimen, now on the verge of extinction. 
National Parks in India—The following aic the National Parka 
of Imha—Shivaputi National Park (M.P ), Corbett National Park 
(U.P.), Tiiup Fionticr Tiait National Paik (N p] F. Agency), Krish- 
nagiri National Paik (Bombay), Kanha National Paik (M.P.), 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 

DEFENCE ORG\NISATIONS--The Defence of India is under 
the Ministry of Defence in the charge of a Cabinet Minister. Under 
the Indian Constitution, the Supreme Command of the Armed 
Forces of the Indian Republic "vc^ts in the Pie‘-i(lent. On August 
15, 1917 (ach Si rviee was placed under it ^ own Commandei-in Chief. 
From 1955 the title of the Comni'inder in-Chicf wa'. abolished and 
the thiec service chiefs of Atmv. Navy and An v\rre designated 
as the Clref of the Aimv Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff and th© 
Chief of the Air Staff respectively. 

The Ministry of Defence is ro'.ponsihle for obtaining policy deci¬ 
sions of the Goveinment on di fence matters and for secuiing their 
implementation by the Service Headquaitcis. The subjects allotted 
to it are— 

(a) Defence of India and also Mai me Surveys and matters con¬ 
cerning dangeis to Navigation, 

(5) Mamtenince of Land, Naval and Aiv Forces and other armed 
forces including National Cadet Coips, Auxihaiv Cadet Corjis, etc. 

(e) Formation of Cantonments, Constitution of Cantonment 
Boards. 

(f/1 Army, Navy and Air Force works including Ordnance 
Factories. 

(c) Acquisition or requisitioning of property for Defence 
Services. 

if) Union agencies and institutions for professional, vocational 
or technical training for the Armed Forces personnel and for prorao- 
tidn of Special studies or research in relation to the Forces, Defence. 
Science Organisation. 

(g) Defence Industries. 
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The Defence Ministry is headed by a Cabinet Minister assisted 
by two Deputy Ministers and a Parliamentary Secretary. The policy 
decisions of the Ministry relating to defence are taken by the— 

(а) Defence Co7nmiftoc of the Cabinet —The Prime Minister is 
the Chairman of the Committee with Ministers of Defence, Education 
and Scientific Research, Home, Finance, Transport and Communica¬ 
tions as members. 

(б) Defence Minister's Tnter-Service Committee, 

(c) Chief of Staff Committee, 

The Secretariat of the Ministry is oruanised into the following 
thirteen Branches—(1) Ordnance Branch (2) Adjutant General’s 
Branch (3) Pay and Pensions Branch (4) Air Branch (5) General 
Staff Branch (6) Co-oidination Bianch (7) Vigilance Branch (8) 
Navy Branch (9) Per«:onnel Branch flO) Registiation Bianch (11) 
Personnel Relations Branch (12> Quartermaster «»^ieneral’s Branch 
(13) Administration Branch. 

The lilter-Ser^ ice Organisations—The following are the inter- 
seiwicp organisation'! — 

(1) Offic( <tf the Chi'f Administrative Officer —This officer is 
responsible foi (o) all inattoi'! connect(ul with the organisation and 
general admini'.tiation of gazetted ofiiccis ami non-eazftted staff 
of the Arm(’d Foice>, HeadciUaitei'' and the Inter Service Orga¬ 
nisation-, (6) for oificc accommodation foi Defence Tleadiiuarters 
and residential accommodation for Serxice Officers (c) Secuiity mea¬ 
sures for Defence Headquarters. 

(2) T>n ectoratc (f(n<rul of Ordnance FaetoCits. 

(3) Jfindnsfan Aircraft {Privatt) fAd, 

(4) Bharat fJU rtronics (Private) Ltd,, which produces wireless 
and electronic ccjuipment primarily for the Defence Services! and Civil 
Departmenfs of Govenimenl. 

(5) Technical Devdopmeni 0) ganisalion for technical research, 
design, development, inspection, technical tiials and modification of 
all weapons, ammunition, etc. 

(6) Defence Science Organisation has got its own laboratory in 
a wing of the National Physical Laboratory. Two more labora¬ 
tories, namely, Indian Naval Physical Laboratory and Indian 
Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratory have been established. 
An Institute of Armament Studies has also been established for carry¬ 
ing out study and research on the performance of weapons. There ia 
also a Psychological Research Wing, where research on psychological 
problems of three services is conducted. 

(7> Nafiotial Cadet Corps Directorate at New Delhi deals with 
N. C. C. and also Auxiliary Cadet Corps. 

(8) _ MiUfayy Lands and Cantonments Service is responsible for 
the administration of the Cantonments in India and all Military Lands 
in and outside cantonments. There is also the Lands, Hirings and 
Disposals Service within this Seia^ice. 

(9) School of Foreign Languages —This school provides teach¬ 
ing in French, Russian, German, Chinese, Persian, Arabic, Japanese, 
'Burmese, Ti!)etan and Spanish. 

(10) Directorate-General, Amncd Forces Medical Services has 
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been established to develop the medical services of the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Forces. The Armed Forces Medical College, Poona, 
the Armed Forces Medical Stores Depots at Bombay and Lucknow 
and the Artificial Limb Centre, Poona are under the Directorate.^ 

(11) Combimd Intcr-Seri'ice Historical Section is a combined 
organisation of India and Pakistan for compiling an official history 
of the second World War. The expenditure is to be met by India and 
Pakistan in the rates of 70 :30. 

(12) Historical Section has been created for compiling the 
history of post-paitition military operations. 

(13) Arnud Fans Information Office is to keep the public 
informed about the activities of Defence Services through the medium 
of press, radio, films, etc. 

(14) Arnud Futres Film and Photo Division caters for the film 
and photoftiapjfcc leijiiiiomeritt, of three seivices and the Director- 
General of Oidiianee Services. 

(15) Ofjue of the Fm Adviser. 

(10) Dll idol of Ahlitai'j Regulations and Forms is responsible 
foj the printing, piibhcations and forms, stationery, distribution of 
decorations, and medals, etc, 

(17) Indian Solduis’, Sailors* and Airmcn*s Board is intended 
to render a'-si«lance to cx-servncemen and their families and also to 
look after the domestic inteie^ls of serving personnel, 

(18) R( Si ttlcmcnt St rtion —formulates schemes for the rehabi¬ 
litation of ex-seivicemen in all spheres. 

Research and Production—In older to evolve a co-ordinated 
policy in regaid to pioduction of defence stoics and equipment for 
the three ser./ices, the Government of India had set up in 1953 
a Dt fi nee Ptodnellov Boatd. The Defence Production Board has been 
constituted under the Ministry of Defence, the main function of 
which is to co-oidinate research, development and design activities in 
thr<>o Scivices relating to defence jiioduclion. Associated with the 
Board is the Defence Production Advisory Committee. Apart from 
being lesponsilrlo for the efficient running of ordnance factories, the 
Boaid pays special attention to maximum utilization of the existing 
capacity for defence production. Following are some of the factoiies 
or institutions for attaining self-sufficiency in defence equipment-— 
(1) Machine Tool Prototype Factory at Ambarnath. (2) Jerrycan 
Factory at Wadala and the Barrel Factory at Bhvsaval for the pro¬ 
duction of ordnance stores. (3) Production of electronic, radio and 
radar equipment at the Bharat Electronics Ltd. at Bangalore. (4) 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory for the production of trainer aircraft at 
Bangalore. 

Defence Science —In order to ensure that scientific research 
plays an effective role in defence production, a Scientific Adviser 
has been attached to the Defence Minister in overall charge of the 
newly-created Research and Devchpment Department brought into 
being by the amalgamation of the Defence Science Organisation and 
the Technical Development Establishments of the three Services. At 
the head of this new set-up, the Scientific Adviser to the Minister 
is assisted by the Chief Controller and a Chief Scientist, while 
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research work is carried on at the defence research laboratories 
at Delhi, Bombay and Cochin and at the Institute of Aimament 
Studies, Knkee Development work is concentrated at various 
Technical Development Establishments scattered all over the country. 
Risca/ch and Devt lopmcnt Advisory CommitUc has been constituted 
with the well known cwilians, scientists, senior service officers and 
defence scientists as members and the Scientific Advisei as Chairman 
in ordei to see that all eminent scientists ha\o an opportunity to 
guide defence cffoita This Committee has replaced the Defence Re¬ 
search Polciy Board and the Kcseaich and Development Committee. 

MILITARY TRAINING FOR THE PEOPLE 

In order to build up a leserve force to be cillod into service in a 
national enieigcncy, a Tcni^nyial Atniu, i L(k ahoiff^k St na, a No-* 
ttonal Cadet Coyp'y ind an Aiiu/ajj/ Cadet ( apb have been foimed. 

National ( amt ( f f/#s On A|inl 8 l‘>18 tVic Indian l^atli<aiiKnt 

passed the Indian National Cadet Coips Act with the objett of (a) 
developing 4 hai ici< i ceint td< ^hi)> idt il o* 'iirvi c imJ leidtr'^hip 
in the youth of the countiy, (b) giving the \outh ba‘^ic military 
training and tiainina m 'hi wt ipons and equipri« nt of tlu ihrte ser¬ 
vices and thus attiacting suitable joung men to join the countly’s 
Aimed Jhoices (f> sumulalmg inuu^t m tbt dttiiKC ol the tountiy 
and (d) building up a icseive of leaders to enable the Aimed Voices 
to be expanded rapidly in a national imugtniy 

The NC( IS entirfly \olun+ai\ with no liability for service m 
the Armed Forces This is meant for the sliidtnts in schools and 
colleges The Cadet Corp^, consists of three divisions, nimclv senior, 
junior, and giils. The Sfiior Dai ion ton‘-ist'- oi Arniv, Navy and 
Air Force Wings The sticngtli of the Coips at the bcgining of 1959 
was 1 87,*>50 cadi Is and 4,950 office ts. 

Indian 1 ir tonal Ant /—( »ri isoptt mher 1 1948, was passed 

the Indian Tiiritoml Aimy Ait pnmaiily (n) to build up a 

reserve foicc to bi ceiled into scivicc in a national cmiigency, (/>) 
to be u second Ini ot dittmi to n inloice tht iiiulii Aimy as and 
when the occasion dem inds, (c) to truaid the home fi out, upkeep 
the supply and commumcntion lines open, man the coastal defences 
and as‘*ist thi tivil admnnsti ttion in piesorvmg iiiteinal ouler. 
Every individual joining the Teiiitonal Arm> will be requiied 
to Urdetgo a period of intensive training for a month or two every 

year. The Territorial Army is meant for citizens between the 

ages of 18 and 35 

LoJe Sahayak S<yin —It was established in May, 1955. Its aim is 
give elementary military training to about 5,00,000 men in five 
years. All able bodied mm between Ih ages of 18 and 40 can join the 
Lok Sahayak Sena Membeifc-hip of the force carries no liability to 
thihtary service 

Auxiliary Cadet Corps —In order to cope with the demand for 
|illlitaT*v training for hov« and girls in schools who cannot get 
the admission into the National Cadet Corps, the Auxiliary Cadet 
<^rps has been started in 1952. The Auxiliary Cadet Corps trains 
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the youth of the country in team spirit, discipline and patriotism. The 
Corps functions under the overall supervision of the Director, National 
Cadet Corps, Ministry of Defence. 

Auxiliary Air Foret —has now five Squadorns at Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad, Calcutta and Delhi as counter-parts of the 
Territorial Army in the Air Force. 

INDIAN ARMY 

The Army Headquarter*?, like the other two Services Headquarters, 
is located in Delhi, and functions diiectly under the Chief of the 
Army Stall. It is divided intu the lollowiiig mx iiiuin biaiiLiies . 
Geneial ^^ralT Bi.irich. (b) Adiut.ini (lutietal s Birfiu-h. (rj yimrU*r- 
Mastcr-General’s Bianch, {d) Mastei-General of the Ordance Branch, 
ie) iiM « f Im I s Bia/uh ari<l [ft Milildtv j>tHietaiy'8 Biauclu 
These bianclie^io furlhei sub-di\ided into directorates. 

CoTurnands and Aitas —Under the Army Headquarters, the Army 
is oipanised into Commands, each under a G.O C. in-Chief of the rank 
of Lt. Ginoral Theio aie thice Commands—Southern, Eastern and 
Western. The C'oinmand is divided into Areas, each under the 
Command ot a G (1 (’ of the rank of Major General and the Areas 
aic in thou tuin divided info sub-Aicas, each under the Command of 
a Biifiadici. These are static formations, the operational mobile 
formations ^'oilespondini?* to the Command, Area and sub-Aiea being 
respectively Aimy, Division and Biigadc. 

INDIAN NAVY 

Naval Headquarters at Delhi contiols all administration and ope¬ 
ration of all ships and establi-.hnients. The Head of this organisation 
is the duel ol the Naval Stafi. Thoie are foui Piimipal Staff Officers 
and Naval S'ci^taiy under the Chief ol the Naval Staff, such as 
(1) Df pufy Chut of ihi Aavaf Sfo//—rcsponsinle for all work in 
connection with operations, plans, movement piogrammes, intelli¬ 
gence, secunty, communications, hydioeiaphy, press and publicity, 
statistics, etc. (2) ihuf of Persowm/—responsible for recrutment, 
service conditions, tiaining, welfare and discipline of Navy personnel, 
appointment of olfiteis and general marming of the fleet. (3) Chief 
of the MaUrial —responsible for the ])rovision of ships, weapons and 
equipment, dockyard facilities, aquisition and bonstiuction of ships 
and the production and procuiemcnt of all naval stores. (4) Chief 
of the Naval Aviation —responsible for the general direction and co¬ 
ordination of all naval air matters. (5) Naval Secretaiy is the head 
of the Secretariat. 

All ships afloat, excluding minesweepers and suiwey ships, are con¬ 
trolled by the Flag Officer {Flotilla)f Indian Navy. 

All shore establishments of the Navy in or near Bombay includ¬ 
ing Jamnagar and Lonavla, are controlled by Covimodore-in-Chaige, 
Bombay. 

Comrnodor e-m-Charge, Cochin, is responsible for all shore estab¬ 
lishments and ships m Cochin. Naval Officer in-Charge, Vieakha* 
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j^tnam, is responsible for tbe administration of I.N.S. Circars, I.N.S. 
Hooj^hly and I.N.S. Adyar. Resident Naval Officers of Calcutta and 
Madras are under him. 

The Indian Fleet consists today among others the following— 

(a) Flagship I.N.S. Mt/sore (Colony Class cruiser 8,7000 tons). 

(b) Delhi (Leander-Class cruiser 7,030 tons). 

(c) Indian Na\al Flotilla— Rajimt, Ranjit, Rawa, Godavari, 
Ganga and Gomati, Tir, Kishva, Cauvery, Shakti, Nagar. 

(d) Minesweeping Squadrons— Uombay, Konkan, Madras, 

Bengal, Rohilkhaud, Basaeiv, Bimlipatam, Kanoar, 
Cavnanore^ Cnddaloic, Kaknmda, etc. 

(e) Survey ships— Investigator, Siitlt j and Jumna. 

(f) Fleet tanl^ers— Shakti and other auxiliary vessels at 
Cochin, 

(g) Three anti-.submarine frigates—I.N.S. T'^^hul, Khurki 
and Tuhvar. 

(h) 15,700-ton aircraft carrier II. M. S. Hercules. It is 
now being refitted and completely modernised in the TJ.K. 
Sea Hawk jet planer are being also purchased for this 
carrier. 

Naval T)aining —The training of naval personnel is cairied on at 
the following shore establishments—INS Vendurthy, Cochin, INS 
Circars, Visakhapatnam, INS Angro, Bombay, INS Kunjali, Bombay, 
INS Sivaji, Lonavla, INS Valsura, Jamnugai and INS Hamla, 
Bombay. The tiaiiung of the personnel of the Naval Aviation Wing 
is carried out by the Fleet-Requirements. Unit of INS Gnmdu at 
Cochin, which was the Navy’s first air station to be commissioned in 
May 10,53 with the foimation of a squadron of amphibious sealand 
firefly aircrafts. INS A.svini at Bombay and INS Sanjivani and the 
two naval hospitals to be set up so far. Th*' Na\al Dockyaid at 
Bombay is being expanded to meet the growing i-equirements of the 
Fleet. For production and piinting of chai*ts and marine survey, a 
Naval Hydrographic ofllce has been established at Dehra Dun. 

INDIAN AIR FORC E 

On the recommendation of the Skeen Committee in 192G, a flight 
of the Indian Air Force was formed in April 1, 1933. Begining 
its career with a few Wapiti airciaft and a handful of Cranwell-trained 
pilots and a small team of airmen, the lAF has acquired a distinc- 
guished stature and status during the past 25 years. Today the 
service is not only a distinct and indispensible arm of the country’s 
Armed Forces, in keeping with defence needs of the nation, but it is 
a modem, flying fit, expanding Air Force. 

The Indian Air Force is under the Chief of the Air Staff, who is 
responsible for the command, discipline, operation, training and 
efficiency of the Air Force. It consists of three main branches, each 
under the charge of a Principal Staff Officer. The three main 
branches are— 

(1) Air Staff Branch —^The Branch controls Air Staff matters. 

(2) Personal and Organisation Branch is responsible for esti- 
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mates, establishments, recruitment, posting and promotions of per¬ 
sonnel and for accounting. 

(3) Technical and Equipment Branch which controls the Tech¬ 
nical and Equipment Services. 

The organisation of the Indian Air Force below the Air Head¬ 
quarters level is as follows—(1) Operational Command has under 
its control all flying units and signal units. The Command is respon¬ 
sible for the front line air defence and surface support. (2) Train¬ 
ing Command has under its command all ground and flying training 
units which are responsible for training of ofiicers and for the training 
of airmen. (3) Muinfct/ance Command is responsible for the storage, 
maintenance and repair of aircraft and equipment of tlie I. A. F. (4) 
Unila directly under Air ILQ. are mainly the Air Foico Station, New 
Delhi, Air Foice Selection Board and the Proof Ranges. 

Air Kescr\e>«»*'liie Kc.scrve and Auxiliary Air Forces Act, passed 
in August 1052, provuiles for the establishment of three different 
categoiios of Air Force reserves. 

The first type is to be known as Regular Reserves, comprising 
those officers and aiimcn who have at one time or othei served in 
the regular Air Foice and have since gone out of service on release 
oi rotiienunt. The t-econd category, known as Air Defence Reserves, 
will consist of all technical anvl flying personnel associated with 
aviation but not directly connected with the regular Air Force. The 
third type, known as Auxiliary Air Force, is more or less a counter¬ 
part of the Territoiial Army in the Land Forces. This auxiliary Air 
Foice will comprise a number of squadions to bo raised in principal 
cities of India. 

Three Auxiliary Air Force squadrons -No, 51 (Delhi) squadron, 
No. 62 (Bombay) squadron and No. 63 (Madras) squadron—were 
formally inauguiated in 1950. No. 54 (Calcutta) squadron has also 
been formed, 

Enfyy inlo Air Force —The Otliccr Cadre in the Air Force com- 
piises eight blanches, viz., Geiicial Duties Brunch consisting of pilots 
and navigators for flying clnhes and (hound Duties Branches (Techni¬ 
cal Administiation and Special Duties, Equipment, Accounts, Medical, 
Metrological and Educatnui). Candidates are selected for direct entry 
into one of the Air Force training instilutionss—Air P’oice Flying 
College, Jodhpur, Air Force Technical College, Jalahalli (Bangalore) 
and Air Foice Administrative College, Coimliaiore. 

Direct Commis'-'ions —are also granted in a few branches of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force on the recommendation of their respective 
Selection Boards. 

INTER-SERVICE TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla, Poona—The main 
channel for entry into the commissioned ranks of the Services is the 
National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla, Poona. The Academy 
provides combined preliminary training to cadets of all the 
three Services for a period of three years. On pas.sing out from 
the N.D.A., Army cadets join the Military College at Dehra Dun 
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where they receive pre-commission training for one year; while 
Navy and Air Force cadets go to the training institutions of their 
respective Services. The initial step therefore for getting a 
Commission in the Armed Forces is admission to the Defence 
Academy. 

Defence Services Staff .College, Wellington—^This is an inter- 
Services institution in the Nilgiri Hills, South India. The object 
of the training is to prepare officers to hold second grade or equivalent 
staff appointments and also to equip them for Command and higher 
Staff appointments. 

Army Schools—Army runs a number of schools and training cen¬ 
tres. These are the mam schools (i) Service Corps School, Bareilly, 
(2) Remounts Vetennaiy and Farms Centre and School, Meerut, (3) 
School of Physical Training, Poona, (4) Army and Air Transport 
Support School, Agia, (5) School of Mechanical Tre-n.'^port, Faizabad, 

(6) Corps of Miliiaiy Police Centie and School, Faizabad, 

(7) Education Centre and School, Pachmarhi, (8) Military School 
of Music, Panchmaihi, (1) Electrical and Mechanical School, 
Trimulgherry. The Aimy runs a number of schools for advanced 
training of tele communication and signal tactics, School of Artillery 
Centre and School at Aliincdnagar, Schools of Signals at Mhow for 
training of tele communication and signal tactics. School of Artillery 
at Deolali with a branch in Bombay, Infantry School at Mhow and 
Ordance School at Jabalpur. 

Naval Training hchtiols—The mam naval training schools are 
located 111 Tochin, Visakhapatnam and Bomt'av 

The principal naval training centres are— I,N.S. Vrvdurathif and 
the Naval An Station Gamda, both at Cochin. l.N S. Sliivnii at 
Lonavla (Bombay) trains mechanical engineers and artifieiers. I.N.S, 
Val8u>a is the electrical school of the Navy at Jamnagar. 

Air Force Schools—One school at Jalahalli tiains airmen in ac¬ 
counting, equipment, general office duties, medical assistance, etc., etc. 
Another school at Jalahalli trains airmen m highei signal business. 
There is a school at Tambaram for training flying instructors. 

Air Force I'echniiHi ('ollege. Jalahalli (Baiigatore)— nains engi¬ 
neering officers in technical engineering, signals, armament and elec¬ 
trical engineering trades. 

Air Force Administrative College, Coimbatore—trains officers for 
ground duties. 

Air Force FI vine Colleffe. Jodhpur—train’s pimil pilot*? for both 
basic and advanced flying. A Jet Training and a Transport Training 
wing have been set up at Hakimpet and Begumpet as a part of the 
Air Force Station, Hyderabad. Pupil aircrew have now to undergo 
a year’s training m either of the two places. 

Institute of Armament Studies, Kirkee—This Institute, the first 
of its kind in India, was established at Kirkee in 1952 and started its 
regular course for technical staff officers in October, 1953. An 
important function of this Institute is to maintain contacts with the 
universities and other civilian research institutions to promote the 
disseinitmtion of basic knowledge ut Uelence .'•cience. 

School of Foreign Languages, New Delhi—This school has been 
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started at New Delhi in February, 1949, to impart instruction in 
certain foreign languages to officers of the Armed Forces. 

College of Military Engineering, Kirkee—This college is situated 
at Kirkee,- near Poona. It trains officers and other ranks in military 
engineering. 

Armed Forces Medical College, Poona.—^This college has been 

started to impart training to newly commissioned medical officers 
and refresher courses for medical officers of the Armed Forces to keep 
them up-to-date in their profession. 

School of Aviation Medicine—To train officers in aero-medicine, a 
School of Aviation medicine has been started at Bangalore. / 

Land-Air Warfare School is in the pioccss of establishment. 

Military Colleg*'—The Military ('ollego at Dehia Dun is the pre¬ 
mier college for training future officeis of the Army. The principal 
l.ource of entry this College is the National Defence Academy, 
when the cadets passing out of the Academy receive one year’s train¬ 
ing at Dehia Duu hefoie being Commissioned ; other entrants are 
tho.se who qualify in the competitive entrance examination of the 
Union Punlic Seivice f’oniniission and the Services Selection Board 
for two yearb’ training, giaduate cadets of the NCC for one and a 
half years, other giaduates selected for specialised commission in the 
technical arm? for a year and serving Regular or Temtorial Army 
Peisonnel—JC'OS and NCOS—for tw'o years. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

New Badges and Awards —^In conformity with the new status 
of free India, the pattern of various items of dress for three Services 
had to be revised. Badges and buttons having symbols or insignia 
of British royalty were dropped and replaced by appropriate emblems. 
Mottos, which tied India sentimentally with the British Crown, were 
amended and substituted by suitable Indian equivalents. Regiments 
and units of the Army possessing the King’s Colours and State 
Forces Colours laid them up at the Military College. 

Three Service decorations, namely Paravi Vir Chakra^ Maha 
Vir Chakra and Vir Chakra for galantry in combat with the enemy 
were also announced. Besides, a fourth award, Ashoka Chakra, 
Classes 1, 2 and 3, were instituted for conferment for acts other than 
in combat with the enemy, as for example, in maintaining law and 
order. Members of the Armed Forces and civilians alike are eligible 
for this award. 

Anny Ranks —The various commissioned ranks in the Army 
from the top downwards are : General, Lieutenant-General, Major- 
General, Brigadier, Colonel, lit. Colonel, Major, Captain, liieutenant 
and Second Lieutenant. The ranks of the Junior Commissioned 
Officers and other ranks respectively are Subedar-major/Resaldar- 
major, Subedar/Resaldar and Jamadar/Dafadar and Havildar, Naik, 
Lance-Naik and Sepoy/Sowar. 

Navy Ranks —^The various ranks of the Navy from the top down¬ 
wards are: Admiral, Vice-Admiral, Rear-Admiral, Commodore, 
Captain, Commander, Lt. Commander, Lieutenant, Sub-Lieutenant, 

25 
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Branch List Officer, Midshipman, Chief Petty Officer, Petty Officer, 
Leading Rate, Able Rate and Ordinary Rate. 

Air Force Ranks —The various commissioned ranks in the Air 
Force from the top downwards are : Air Chief Marshal, Air Marshal, 
Air Vice-Marshal, Air Commodoie, Group Captain, Captain, Wing 
Commander, Squadron Leader, Flight Lieutenant, Flying Officer and 
Pilot Officer. The men are ranked as Master Warrant Officer, 
Warrant Officer, Flight Sergeant, Sergeant, Corporal, Leading Air¬ 
craftsman, Airciaftsman Class I and Aircraftsman Class II. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


In assessing the national income of India, the following basic 
facts are to be taken into account— 

(1) An undeveloped economy, the co-existence of unutilised or 
under-utilised manpowet on the one hand and of unexploited resources 
on the other. 

(2) A prcdomincntly agiicultural country, from which half of 
the country's national income is deiived and which absoibs nearly 
three-fourths of its workings force. 

(3) Low rates ol investment to national income. In 1053-54, 
net investment amounted to only 6 8 per cent of the national income. 

The national income of India at 1948-40 puces was Rs. 
11,010 cioies in lOoG-57 and K*-. 10,480 croies in 1955 56 or 
Rs. 730 cioics and Rs. 200 ciorcs higher than in 1054 55. The per 
capita income at 1048-49 puces toiiespondinply lose fiom Rs. 271.9 
in 1954-55 to Rs 273 0 in 1055-56 and Rs. 284 0 in 1056 57. The esti¬ 
mate-. lor 1955-56 intluded m this pu.pei aie ba'^ed on the detailed 
method of estimation followed for the cailiei years and show a slight 
upwaid revision o\ci the piehminaiy estimates published last year. 
The estimates foi 1056-57 aie, however, based on paitial material and 
aie subject to levision. 

Unlike 1955-56, which lecoided a slight decline in agricultural 
output, the rise in national income duiing 1956-57 was about evenly 
contributed by the agncultuial and non-agiicultural sectors. The 
improvement at 1918-49 puces was Rs. 240 crores in ‘agriculture’ and 
Rs. 290 Cl ores in other sectors. 

The table below indicates the trend of national income and per 
capita income at 19U8~U9 prices : 


Year 


1948 - 49 

1949 - 50 
1960-51 
1951-52 
1962-53 


National Per capita 
income income 
(in crores) (in Rs.) 


.. 8,650 246.9 

.. 8,820 248.6 

.. 8,850 246.3 

.. 9,100 250.1 

9,460 256.6 
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1963-54 

• • 

.. 10,030 

268.7 

1954-65 

* 4 

.. 10,280 

271.9 

1966-66 

m « 

.. 10,480 

273.6 

1966-67 (Preliminary) 

• • 

.. 11,010 

284.0 


The figures show a rise in national income m real terms of 18.4 
per cent during 1951-52 to 1965-56, the five-year period of the First 
Plan; and of 5.1 per cent during 195C-57, the first year of the Second 
Plan. The correspondng rise in per capita income was 11.1 per cent 
and 3.8 per cent lespectively. 

Expressed at cuircnt puces, national income stood at Rs. 11,410 
crores in 1356-57 and Rs. 9,9U0 croies in 1955-56, or Rs, 1,800 crores 
and Ks. 380 cioies hiehti than the J954-55 level. The per capita in¬ 
come at curieiit piicts coiiespondingly lose from Rs. 154 2 in 1954-66 
to Rs 260.8 m 3955-56 and Rs 294 3 in 1956-57. The largei increase 
at current piicq^haii at constant puces was due to price changes. 


NATIONAL INCOME OP INDIA 

A. BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN 

{Curreyit Prices) 

1948- 1940- I960 1951- 1962- 1950- 1954- 1955- 



49 

50 

51 

5? 

53 

64 

69 

66 

67 


(1) 

(2) 

(<) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(93 

Aerirultore 

Al 5 

14 9 

48 9 

50 2 

48 1 

63 1 

43 6 

46 3 

66 9 

Ap multure, animal 
husbandry and an- 
cillcity aduiLiea 

41 G 

4» S 

47 8 

49 1 

<7 1 

5J 0 

42 1 

41 0 

66 6 

PiRhery .. 

0 b 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 b 

0 b 

0 7 

07 

08 

Forestry 

0 3 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 1 

0 (• 

06 

06 

0.0 

Mining', Manafactnr- 
ing and Small En- 
terpnsca 

118 

15 0 

lo 3 

Ib s 

17 0 

17 7 

18 0 

18 6 

19.7 

Mining ., 

0 b 

06 

07 

09 

09 

1 0 

09 

1 0 

1.1 

I autory establish¬ 
ments .. 

6 6 

6 4 

C 6 

6 4 

6 4 

69 

7 6 

78 

8.9 

Small enterprises .. 

87 

90 

6.1 

9 6 

•9 7 

9 8 

9.6 

9.7 

9.7 

Commerce, Transport 
and Commnnicatloiu 

16 0 

16 6 

16 0 

17.9 

17.8 

18.0 

18 1 

18 8 

19.8 

CommuniLEtions 
(post, telegraph and 
telephone) .. 

0 3 

03 

04 

04 

0 4 

0 4 

0.4 

06 

0.6 

Railways .. 

17 

1.8 

18 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

28 

Organised banking 
and inburanee .. 

06 

0.6 

0.7 

0 8 

07 

0 B 

0 8 

09 

10 

Other commerce and 
transport 

13 6 

13 9 

14 0 

14 6 

14 7 

14 8 

14 7 

149 

15 0 
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Other Serrleei 

li4 

13 8 

14 4 

Professions and libe* 
ral arts Govern- 

48 

45 

47 

tnenl services (ad 
ministration) .. 

40 

4 1 

43 

Domestic service . 

1 2 

12 

1 i 

House properly 

3 9 

40 

4 1 

Net domesti*. pioduct 
a( factor coot 

S6 7 

90 3 

95 5 

Vet earned income 
from abre ad 

-0 2 

—0 2 

—fl 2 

Net national output 
at factor <osl—Na 
tional meume 

K6 6 

90 1 

95 3 
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16 0 

15 4 

16 0 

16 5 

17 3 

181 

50 

62 


64 

66 

68 

46 

46 

49 

6.2 

67 

60 

1 4 

1 3 

1 4 

1 4 

1 4 

1 6 

4 1 

43 

44 

46 

4 6 

48 

99 9 

98 3 

104 S 

9C 1 

99 9 

114 0 

0 2 

- 01 


— 

— 

0 1 

9) 7 

9« „ 


96 1 

99 9 

114 1 


B. SHARES OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE SECTORS 
IN NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT 







) 

1 t 1 

J ) 1 

1) o 

1 J ( 


1 

0 



o1 

1 



j/ 

Net output of govern¬ 
ment enterprise 

Net output of gnern 

1 

7 " 

9 0 


1 


« 

4 1 


ment adminiotiatinn 
Net output of prnate 

1 0 

1 I 

1 


1 r 

4 > 

2 

5 7 


sector 

Net domeslK pnduil 

StI 

81 

hS 


9 c 

If 

S" 4 

90 1 


a factor root 

Sf 

no 1 

9 f 


98 

104 H 

It -» 

91 9 


C. COMPARISON AT CURRENT AND CONSTANT PRICES 

Net domeolc output in 

(Rs 100 rroic 

) 







1 at luiient piicce 

SO 5 

90 3 

9j * 

) 

)8 2 

101 h 

9t 1 

99 9 

111 4 

2 it 3918 19 prices 

8f 

8S2 

88 5 

91 

94 S 

100 1 

102 S 

104 8 

110 1 

Net output per capiti 

in Rs 









1 it luricnt piKt>s 

24f 9 

26)9 

26> 2 

2''4 0 

((•4 

280 ? 

2r4 4 

260 8 

2)4 3 

2 at 39IS 4) prices 

-40 9 

248 6 



j ( 

-18 7 

2”1 1 

-71 b 

284 0 

Index number of net «>utpu 

with 1948 49 as base 






1 at (urnn 11 k es 

100 0 

104 2 

no 2 

llo 3 

113 5 

1-1 2 

111 2 

115 5 

1 19 

2 at 19 4S 19 1 ice<. 

lot 0 

102 0 

lO” 3 

lOo 2 

lOJ 4 

11b 0 

118 8 

121 2 

12" 3 

Index number of per capiti net output with 

1948 49 

as base 




1 it current prices 

100 0 

102 S 

107 4 

ill 0 

10” 9 

1117 

lOu 0 

105 b 

139 2 

2 it 1918 49 prices 

300 0 

100 7 

99 8 

101 3 

10 9 

lOS 8 

1101 

110 8 

115 0 


Source Ciniral Stattatical Orffantautton 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 

India^ more than two thousand years ago, was a great colonising 
country, sending her people fur and wide over East Asia and found¬ 
ing colonies of a distinctly Indian character. But this stream of 
colonisation dried up round about the 8th century A.D. for reasons 
which history does not make full clear. It may be that the Muslim 
invaders checked the spirit of expansion ; it may be that as Hinduism 
absorbed Buddhism, the old missionaiy zeal abated and with it the 
urge for adventures overseas. 

Indian emigration started again in the 59th century, but it was 
of an entirely JfcffcTent character. Instead of sending out traders, 
mi'«5ionanes and conqueiots, t.he sent out people of high culture which 
stamped itself indelibly on the culture of the countries they visited. 
She sent out labour er^, of an humble order to work on the plantations 
of tropval and sub-Lropical countries. These people and their descen¬ 
dants settled in their homes and have cieated Indian enclaves with a 
distinct life of their own. 

The vast mass of Indian emigration has been to countries within 
the British Empire. The recruiting of Indian labour for planta¬ 
tion work began in the 19th century. It was ^ven stimulus by the 
abolition of slaveiy throughout the British Empire, when emancipated 
slaves were on the whole iimvilling to work for wages and labour bad 
to be leciuited fioni el'»ew'heie. India with its laieo agncuJtuial 
population accustomed to labour for a low moneLaty return, offered 
a pjomi^-tng field of i eci uitment. 

At first the recruitment was a personal venture but later the 
tiatfic was oiuanised by impoiling couni lies They appointed 
emigration agencies which supeiwised recruiting writhin India, 
arranged transport and organised distribution of labourers between 
planters in the colonies. Labour was recruited on definite contract 
—^long term or short term. On expiry of the contract, the labourer 
could either renew it, return home (usually with financial assistance) 
or settle in the colony as a free man. This was the essence of the 
system of indentured labour, which aroused strong criticism in India 
and was finally abolished in 1916. , 

INDIANS OVERSEAS—Roughly, the total population of Indiaxus 
abroad is nearly four millions. Despite the fact that the maximum 
number of Indians living overseas are in Burma, the Indian population 
to the total population there is only 6.9 p.c., whereas in Mauritius the 
Indian population is proportionately the highest—63.4 p.c. Next in 
order come British duiana and the Fiji Islands, each with 47 p.c. 
of the total population being Indian nationals. In Trinidad and 
Tobago, the Indian population is 35.1 p.c., in Malaya and Singapore 
11 p.c., Ceylon 12.2 p.c. and Jamaica 2.1 p.c. The countries in which 
Indians number more than a lakh are Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore, 
South-Africa, Trinidad and Tobago, Mauritious, British Guiana ami 
Fiji Islands. 
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History of Emif^ration—^The emicrration of Indian labour bejiran 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the Indians first 
went to Straits Settlements in large numbers to work on the planta- 
tions. The emigration remained unregulated until the passing of 
the first Emigration Act in 1837. This Act was replaced by the 
Indian Emigi'ation Act of 1922, which was further amended in 1938 
and again in 1940. 

‘Emigration’ means departure by sea out of India of a person 
under an agreement to work for hire. Emigration is not lawful 
unless the departure is made from ports which have been notified 
as ‘'Emi^ation Ports,” Emigration to any country for unskilled 
work is illegal at present and no one seeking unskilled work in 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and Singapore is allowed to leave India unless 
exempted by Cential Go\ernment. Emigration of skilled workers 
is permissible provided they comply with prescribed*'^ormalitie--. 

The functions under the Emigration Act arc carried out by the 
Government of Jn<lia through the Controller-General of Emigration 
and Joint Secretary to the Government of India in the Ministry of 
External Affairs, New Delhi, with the assistance of the Protectors 
of Emigrants at the Emigration Ports and the Controller of Emigra¬ 
tion of Madras who supervises the activities of the Protectors of 
Emigrants in the Madras State. 

Nature of Work—^According to the latest information, Indians 
overseas are mostly labourers employed on tea and rubber planta¬ 
tions in Ceylon ; on coconut and sugarcane plantations in Fiji 
Islands ; on sugar and ^ea plantations in Mauritius ; on rice fields 
and in industrial establishments in Burma ; in tin, coal, gold, iron 
and aluminium mines and on rubber, tea, coconut, jnto and cocoa 
plantation^ in Malaya and as agricultural labour in British Guiana. 

The Emigration Ports—The following ports are declared Emi¬ 
gration ports under the Act with a Protector of Emigrants at every 
port— 

(1) Bombay (Protector of Emigrants), (2) Okha (Port Officer), 
(3) Porbander (Port Officer), (4) Bedi (Port Officer), (6) Madras 
(Protector of Emigrants), (6) Negapattanam (Protector of Emig¬ 
rants!, (7) Dbanushkodi (Protector of Emigrants at Mandapam), 
(8) Tuticorin (Protector of Emigrants), (9) Gopalpur (District 
Officer, Ganjam), (10) Calcutta (Protector of Emigrants). 

Quota Some countries, such as Canada U.S.A. Thailand, 

Philippines and Indonesia, allow Indians on Quota System, such as— 

(1) Canada—Under an agreement in 1951 Canada agreed to 
receive 150 Indian nationals every year for permanent residence. 
The selection is entirely by the Government of C!anada. 

(2) U.S.A.—U.S.A. has fixed a o.uota of 100 Indian nationals 
for settlement there per year, of which 25 p.c. is reserved for Indians 
bom or residing outside India. The selection is made by the U.S. 
Government. 

(3) Thailand—has fixed quota of 200 Indian nationals i)er 
year. Selection is made by Thai Government. 

(4) Philippines—From September 1943, 50 Indian nationals are 
admitted per annum under Philippines Immigration Act. 
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‘ (5) Indonesia fixed a quota of 1,000 immigrants in 1962 to a 

group of four countries, namely, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 

(6) Malaya—^is now divided into two administrative unit8-~ 
Fedaration of Malaya and Singapore, Indians are eligible for citi- 
Kenship in the Federation of Malaya, if they fulfill the prescribed con¬ 
ditions. Under the new citizenship code of 1952, Federal citizenship 
is automatic for citizens of U.K. and colonies. Most of the Indians 
in Malaya are qualified or entitled to become citizens of the U.K. and 
colonies under^ the British Nationality Act of 1948. In Singapore 
there is no citizenship law and the British Nationality Act applies. 

Unrestricted Migration—There are many countries where 
Indians are not admitted for the specific purpose of settlement; they 
can enter and reside on completion of formalities on conditions pres¬ 
cribed under the respective immigration and other laws of those 
countries, such — 

Mauritius, ^Vi{i«?h East African territories of Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia, Nayasaland, Belgian Con¬ 
go, Ruanda-Urandi, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Aden. Bahrein, Iraq, Muscat, 
Kiwait, Saudi Arabia, Seychelles, Malaya, Fiji, Japan, United King¬ 
dom, British West Indies, British Guiana and British North Borneo. 

Ban on Entry—Indian immigratoin is either banned or is not per¬ 
mitted as a matter of policy into the following countries—South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia. Australia, New 
Zealand, Ceylon, Nayasaland, Burma, most of the European and 
South American countries. 

Ill Australia, Asians including Indians are not allowed to 
immigrate for permanent settlement. But Indians who are hona 
fide merchants may be admitted and allowed to remain there so 
long as they continue the trade. In Buima no foieigner is allow¬ 
ed to buy ary propcity, noi can any piopeity he tiansfcrred 
to any foreigner. As foreigners of the <'()untiy Indian'^ have no 
fr.snchise. The worst form of racialism prevaiK in Union of South 
Afiica. The now w^orst legislation in this respect is Group Areas 
Act of 10r»0 which divides the entire population in three main 
groups—White, Native apd Coloured. The Indians are included in 
the Coloured group. 


INDIANS OVERSEAS 

(0/7C thovsand or ovcf) 

Commonv^ealth Countries 


A(1lt (lOS.'i) 

15 M7 MnlTva (10',5»» 

7 20 01.0 

Australia (1947) 

2 500 Colon (10541 

9.09.720 

Bi HoTuluias (1046) 

2 000 Riiijrapoie (10541 

91,029 

Lr Huiana (1954) 

2.10 000 lionif Konff (1056) 

? 000 

Canada 

3 750 Miutitms (10j6) 

8,75 918 

Br Bornvtj (1954) 

2 000 Kenva (1054) 

1,27,000 

New Zeal.iT)d (1052) 

1 200 Ui'.ind.i (1954) 

60,000 

South Africa (1951) 

8,65,524 Nayasaland (1054) 

6,000 


(1) Including Pakistanis. 
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Zanzibar A Pemba (1948) IS,812 S Rhodesia (1954) 6,000 

Tanganyika U954) 68,500 Sarawak (1964) 2,201 

Jamaica (1954) 26 500 Gtaneda (1954) 6,000 

Tnnidad (1954) 2 67,000 St Lucia (1464) 8,000 

hiji Islandb (1465) 1 60,20i United Kmicdom* 

N Rhodesia (1454) d,500 St Vincent (1964 1 2,000 


Foreign CTonntries 

Bahiein (1956> 000 Muscat (104'^) 1,146 

Relfrian (’onpro (14 j 0) 1 227 Nepal (1941) 10,441 

Buima (Appro'K > t ,50 000 Philippine^ (1954) 1,296 

Dutih Ciuiaiia (196>) 70 000 Poilutrues.LT!, Afiica (1948) 12,600 

Ethiopia (19 >5 h 1 645 Reunion (1955) 2,500 

Jndo-China (19s0l 2 dOO Ruanda Uiundi {145()) 1,964 

Inaonesia 11952) 40 000 Saudi Arabii (1955) 5 000 

Italian Somihlind (1947) 1 000 Sudun (1955) 2 000 

Kuwait (1954) 2 500 ThaiUnd (1955) 11,235 

MadajraMai (19^6) 14 000 USA (195>) 5,063 


Number of Emigrants 

I tom hdn fi turn nu to from Ii (ha Udiirnwa to 

h (1 a JuJia 

1961 7 990 ] )21 19,4 10 875 1 049 

1952 11,428 ) $2> 1964 4 744 1 545 


INDIAN CENSUS 


BROAD OUTLINES—^The census taten in India in 1951 is the 
eighth regular census and first census of free India. We enumerate 
here the broad outlines of 1951 census— 


1. Total Population 

356,879,394 

2. Literacy for India (1951) 

16 6 p.c. 

3. No. of females to every 1,000 


males 

947 

4. Urban population 

62 million oi 17 d p c 

5. Rural population 

296 n oi 82 7 p c 

6. Total no. of towns 

3,018 

7. Total no. of villages 

680*899 

8. P.C. of population dependent 


on agriculture 

70 


9. Densiry o population .. 304 per sq. m, 

10. Increase over 1941 census . 12.6 p.c. 

11# Total land area covered by 

1951 census 12,69,640 Sq. m. 

12. Highest density, Delhi , 3,017 per sq. m. 

13. Increase of urban population 

over 1941 3.6 p.c. 

14. P.C of population dependent 

on agriculture .. 70 


*IiOtest hiturr not a\ailable 
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GROWrH OP POPULATION 


1891 

Pop. in 
millions 
236-90 

1901 

236*50 

1911 

249-06 

1921 

248-18 

1931 

275-52 

1941 

314-77 

1961 

366-88 


Increase in 

P.C. 

miUiona 

inerea 

-0-4 

-0-7 

13-55 

+6-8 

-0*87 

-0-3 

27-34 

-kll-0 

39-26 

+ 14-3 

42-11 

4-13-4 


INDIA & THE WORLD 

Total Population . Second highest in the world. 

Land aiea ^ . , St\enth in the world. 

P.C. of land aie.i Intlia occupies 2.2 p,c. world-land 

ai ea 

PC. of iiopnlation Foi e\eiy 13 peisons in the 

woild, two «iie h\ini» in India. 

Rl’lliL AND URBAN POPULATION 


Total uiban population 61,975,123 
P.C. to total population 17.3 
Nunibei of towns 3,018 

Population of towns (lakhs) Cl9 
No of towns with one lakh 
oi o\er pojiulation 73 


Total luial population 296^004,27] 
P (’. to total population 82.7 

No of villages 558,189 

Avuape population of 

Villases 529 


P>?1 

]931 

1911 

1951 

RELIGION 


P.C. of iHtal to 
total pnjmlatiou 
88 6 
87 9 
8(5.1 
82 7 


Pc. of it than to 
totat }H),citation 
11.4 
12 1 
13.9 
17.3 


No. in lakh^ P c of total No. ui lakhs Pc. of total 

population population 


Hindu 

3,032 

84.99 

Zorasti idii 

] 

0.03 

Muslim 

354 

9.93 

Tiihal . 

17 

0.47 

Sikh 

(52 

1 74 

Other Rtliirions 


Jam 

16 

0 45 

(nonti ibal) 

1 

0.03 

Buddhist 

o 

0.06 

All Ri hyiouh 

3,567 

100.00 

Chiistian 

82 

2.30 



SEX RATIO 

Tn India as a whole the total numbei of n!lalcs is 183 million and 
females 174 million. 

No. of females No. of females 

per 1000 males per 1000 males 

1921 .. .. 966 1941 .. . 946 

1931 .. .. 961 1951 . ..947 
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Sex Ratio in Big Cities (1951) 


Greater Calcutta 

Per 1000 malea 
.. 602 

Ahmedabad 

Per 1000 malea 
.. 764 

Greater Bombay 

.. 696 

Bangalore 

• ■ 

883 

Madras 

.. 921 

Kanpur 

• ■ 

699 

Delhi 

.. 760 

Poona 

m • 

833 

Hyderabad 

.. 989 

Lucknow 

• • 

783 

MARITAL STATUS—Out of 

every 10,000 

persons in 

India 


there aio 6,1M3 males and 4,867 females. Among them 2,621 males 
and 1,886 females are unmarried. If we reckon males and females 
together, the unmarried people aie 44.1 p.c. of the population. 

The proportion of unmarried peisons is highest in South India 
(48.2 p.c.) and lowest in Central India (41.1 p.c.). 

FUTURE GROWTH—It is the consideied opinion of the census 
authorities th*it unless the rale of the giowth of popii^Sstion is check¬ 
ed by contraception, or a breakdown of food supply of a serious 
nature, population will inciea'^e during 11)51-80 at a faster rate than 
during 1921-50. So the following forecast which errs on the side of 
under-statement, can be accepted. 


1951 

1961 


Pop. in 
crorea 


. ;i6 

. 41 


1971 

1981 


Fop. in 
erorea 
. 46 

. 52 


The Census Conimis«sioncr stattd that the onl/ solution is 
the population control. Census Commissioner lias pleaded for the 
adoption of a ITi-year plan for the elimination of impiovidcnt mater¬ 
nity in India, such as eff.cient, harmless and economical methods of 
birth control and other measures. 


BIRTH RATES AND DEATH RATES 
(per 1,000) 



Birth 

Death 

Infant 


Birth 

Death 

In font 


rate 

rate 

mortality 

rate 

rate mortality 

1936 

.. 36 

23 

162 

1946 

.. 28-9 

18-7 

1.36 

1937 

.. 35 

22 

162 

1947 

.. 26-6 

19-7 

146 

1938 

.. 34 

24 

167 

1948 

.. 25-4 

17*1 

130 

1939 

.. 34 

24 

166 

1049 

.. 26-7 

160 

123 

1940 

.. 33 

22 

160 

1950 

., 24-8 

16*0 

127 

1941 

.. 321 

21-9 

158 

19.61 

.. 24-9 

14-4 

124 

1942 

.. 29-5 

21*4 

163 

19.62 

.. 24 8 

13-6 

116 

1943 

.. 26*1 

23-9 

166 

1953 

.. 24 8 

13-5 

118 

1944 

.. 25-8 

24-6 

169 

19.64 

.. 2.6-5 

230 

113 

1945 

.. 20-0 

22-1 

161 

1955 

.. 27.0 

11.7 






1956 

.. 27.4 

11.6 

—— 


AGE STRUCTURE 

Age Sfruetvre —The age structure of the Indian people has a 
striking difference from western countries—^the juvenile proportion 
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of our population is much higher than in U.S.A. or 

European eoun- 

tries and a little higher than Japan. 


Pereeniage 

Age-group 

Infants & young children 

0 to 4 

13*6 

Boys and girls 

1 

5 to 14 

24*8 

16 to 24 

17*4 

Young Men & Women 

26 to 34 

16*6 

Middle aged men & women 

85 to 44 

11*9 

. 46 to 64 

8*6 


r 65 to 64 

61 

Elderly people 

66 to 74 

2*2 


1 76 and over 1*0 

h 


100-0 


POPULATION OF SPECIAL GROUPS—In 1051 in conformity 
with the Goveiiinu nl’s pohey of di^courapmjr eommunitv di'.tinetions 
based on taste, information about ince, caste oi tube has been collec¬ 
ted onlv fiom ceitain jrioups of people who have s-pecifically been 
mentioned in the Constitution. A pei'on is a nieniber of the “Special 
Gioup” if he 1 *- a membei ol a Scheduled Caste, ot a Scheduled Tribe, 
of any other 'Backward Clas«i’ or if he is an 'Anrlo Indian’— 
Anfflo-Indians 1,11,6*17 Scheduled Caetea 5,1^43.898 

Scheduled Tribes 1,91,16,498 


POPULATION ACCORDING TO LANGUAGES 



No m 

P e. to 

No 

in P r. to 


Jakh'i 

total 

lah h -i total 

*Hindi Urdu, 

Ilinducfani 


A«,sf mese 

60 1-5 

& Punjabi 

1.409 

46 3 

Kashmiri 

0 05 

Telugu 

.. 330 

102 

Sansl lit 

0 01 

Marathi 

.. 270 

8 3 



Tamil 

.. 265 

8 ■’^Hindi (excluding Pun- 

Bengali 

.. 251 

78 

jab, Delhi & Hima- 

Gujarati 

.. 163 

50 

chal Piade«h) 

.. 906 lakhs 

Kannada 

.. 145 

45 

Urdu 

. 136 „ 

Malayalam 

.. 334 

41 

ITindii^tani 

82 „ 

Oiiya 

.. 132 

4.1 

Punjabi 

8 „ 


AREA & POPULATION 


States 

Area in sq. m. Population 

Density per 




(1951 ren‘?us) 

80 m. 

Andhra 

m • 

105,700 

31,260 133 

296 

Assam 

« ■ 

85 062 

9,043 707 

171 

Bihar 

• • 

67,113 

38,783,778 

678 

Bombay 

• • 

190,668 

48,265,221 

263 

Kerala 

• ■ 

14,987 

13,549,118 

907 

Madras 

• • 

50,174 

29,974,936 

697 
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M. P. 

.. 171^00 

26,071,637 

152 

Mysore 

74,861 

19,401,193 

259 

Orissa 

60,250 

14,645,946 

243 

Punjab 

47,062 

16,134,890 

343 

Rajasthan 

.. 132,098 

16,970,774 

121 

Uttar Pradesh 

. 113,423 

63,215,742 

557 

West Bengal 

33,885 

26,302,386 

776 

Territories 




Amindivi, Laccadive & 



Mimcoy Islands 

42 

21,036 

501 

Andaman & Nicobar 



Islands 

1,215 

30,971 

10 

Delhi 

573 

1,744,072 

3,044 

Himachal Piadesh 

10,922 

1,109,456 

102 

Manipui 

8,629 

577,636 

67 

Tiipura 

4,022 

039,029 

159 

States 

1,173 936 

356,741,669 

313 


POPULATION OF CITIES 


Punjab 




Amritsar 

326,747 

M imtri 


Jullundur 

168,816 

Bangalore 

778,977 

Ludhiana 

153,796 

Mysore 

244,323 

Uttar Pradesh 


Kolar Cold fields 

159,084 

Kanpur 

706,383 

Hubh 

129J509 

Lucknow 

496,861 

Mangaloie 

117,083 

Agra 

376,666 



Banal as 

355,777 

Ra'jasfhan 


Allahabad 

332,296 

Jaipur 

291,130 

Meerut 

233.183 

Ajmer 

196,6,33 

Bareily 

208,083 

Jodhnur 

180,771 

Moradabad 

161,854 

Bikaner 

117,113 

Saharanpur 

148,435 



Debra Dun 

144,216 



Aligarh 

141,618 

Ki rala 


Rampur 

134,277 

Trivandrum 

186,931 

Gorakhpur 

132,436 

Alleppey 

116,278 

Jhansi 

127,366 



Mathura 

105,773 

Delhi 


Shahjahanpur 

104,835 

Delhi 

914,790 



New Delhi 

276,314 

West fJengaJ 




Calcutta (Greater) 45,78,071 



Howrah 

433,630 

Bihar 


Tollyganj 

149,817 

Patna 

283,479 

, Bhaipara 

134,916 

Jamshedpur 

218,162 

Kharagpur 

129,636 

Gaya 

133,700 

Garden Reach 

109,160 

Bhagalpur 

114,530 

Behala 

104,055 

Ranchi 

106,849 
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Bombay 

Bombay (Greater) 
Ahmedabad 
Poona 
Nagpur 
Sholapur 
Surat 
Baroda 
Bhavnagar 
Kolhapur 
Rajkot 
Jamnagar 
Andhra 

Hyderabad 
Vijayawad^ 
Warangal^ 

Gaintur 

Visakhapatnam 
Rajamundry 


Madhya Pradoah 


2,839,720 

Indore 

788,888 

Jabalpur 

480,982 

Gwalior 

449,099 

Ujjain 

266,060 

Bhopal 

223,182 


211A07 

Madras 

137,961 

Madras 

136.836 

Madurai 

132,069 

Tiruchirapalli 

104,419 

Salem 


Coimbatore 

1,085,722 

Kozikode 

161,198 

Mangalore 

133,130 

Vellore 

126,265 

Tanjore 

108,042 

Orissa 

105,276 

Outtack 


310,869 

266,998 

241,577 

129,817 

102,638 


1,416.066 

361,781 

218,921 

202,386 

197,766 

168,724 

117,083 

106,024 

100,680 

102,506 


LITERACY IN INDIA, 1955 
Percentage of Literacy 

{The definition of literacy according to 1951 cen^vs waat ability to 
read and write a simple letferl 


Part A Statea 



males females 

total 


males females 

total 

Andhra 

22-2 

8*6 

151 

Orissa 

27*3 

4*3 

15*8 

Assam 

271 

7*0 

18*1 

Punjab 

22-0 

9-6 

16*1 

Bihar 

20*6 

3*8 

12-2 

U. P 

17-4 

3 4 

10-8 

Bombay 

35-5 

12-7 

24-6 

West Bengal 

34 7 

12-8 

24*6 

M. P. 

21-9 

5*9 

13-6 





Madias 

32-6 

11*0 

21-8 


25*4 

8*1 

16*7 

Part B States 








males females 

total 


males females 

total 

Hyderabad 

16*1 

3-0 

9*2 

Kutch 

24*4 

10*2 

17*1 

M. B. 

17-4 

3*7 

10*8 

Manipur 

20-8 

2*4 

11*4 

Mysore 

29-5 

9-8 

19-9 

Tripura 

22-3 

8-0 

16*5 

PEPSI! 

17*7 

6*2 

8*4 

Vindhya 




Rajasthan 

13-7 

2*6 

8*4 

Pradesh 

10*9 

1*1 

6*1 

Saurashtra 

26-3 

10*6 

18*6 





Travancore- 





2M 

8*5 

16-1 

Cochin 

65-2 

37*7 

46-4 





Part C States 



Part D States & other countries 

Ajmer 

29-1 

10-3 

20*1 

Andaman & 




Bhopal 

12-3 

3*9 

8*2 

Nicobar Il’s. 

34-2 

12-3 

26-8 

Coorg 

34-0 

19*0 

27-2 

Sikkim 

12*8 

1*3 

7*3 

Delhi 

430 

32*3 

38*4 





Himachal 





17*3 

30 

10*7 

l^adesh 

7*7 

12*6 

2*4 

All India . 

24*9 

7*9 

16*6 
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Beginnings of Archaeological Study in India—The idea of found¬ 
ing an instituiion for promoting the btudy of oriental literature and 
culture was first conceived by Sir William Jones, puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Couit at Calcutta. In January, 1784 within four 
months of his arrival, Asiatic Society of Bengal and a museum were 
established under his guidance with the object of enquiring into the 
history and aniiquities, arts, sciences and literature of Asia. 

Though gieat impetus was given to the study of archacolo^, 
there was, however, no systematic exploration of the antiquarian 
remains in the country during all these years. AleS^nder Cunning¬ 
ham, who had come to India in 1813 in the service of the Government 
of India as a Lieiilcnanl of the Royal Engineers, urged that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should help in the preservation of ancient monu¬ 
ments by the appointment of a suitable officer at Government expense, 
Cunningham’s appeal met with no response from Government but 
in 1860, Lord Canning, fiut Viceroy of India, decided to establish 
an Archaeological Department of Nuithein India with Cunningham 
as the first Archaeological Surveyor of India on a purely temporary 
basis. Cunningham’s activities w^^re confined only within North- 
Western Fiovinces (present U.P.) and Bihar. In 1866, after four 
• years of appointment, the post was retienched. However in 1870, 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Mayo, Government of India sanctioned 
the post of a Director-CJeneral of Archaeological Survey, for which 
Cunningham was appointed. This department’s activities were con¬ 
fined only to Northern India. In 1874 the activities of the survey 
were extended to Western and Southern India. The conservation of 
ancient monuments, however, did not form any part of the duties of 
this department. This service was supposed to be performed by 
the Provincial Governments through their P. W. D. The result was 
that a scant attention was paid to the structural monuments of 
India. However in 1878, Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, 
wrote, “the preservation of national antiquities and woiks of, art 
ought hot to be left to the charges of local Government.” The pro¬ 
nouncement led to the creation of the post of a “Curator of Ancient 
Monuments”. His duty was to prepare a classified list of ancient 
monuments of each province and to advise Government as to which 
of them were fit to be kept in permanent good repair or decayed 
beyond that point but not in complete ruin or were unimportant or 
irretrievably ruined. But this post was again abolished and the task 
of conservation of monuments again devolved on Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The same year saw another great archaeological event in the 
passing of the Indian Treasure Trove Act VI of 1878. 

In 1885 the Surveys of Nortjiem and Southern India were amal¬ 
gamated and were placed under a Director-General. The whole of 
British India was divided into five circles, MadrM, Bombay. 
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Punjab (with Sind and Raiputana), North-West Provinces (with 
Central India and Central Provinces) and Bengal (with Assam)* 
But from 1889 the survey again fell into bad days with the result 
that several important posts were kept m abeyance. 

But the brightest day of Indian Archaeology in India dawned 
with the appointment of Lord Curzun as the Viceroy of India. In one 
of his speeches he announced *1he conservation of ancient monu¬ 
ments as one of the piimaiy obligation of the Government*', So 
revnal of the actiMties of the survey began again Indian States 
weie put undei one or other of the Survejor In 1904, the legisla¬ 
ture passed the much needed Ancient Monuments Pieservation Act, 
which biought a new eia toi Indian aichacology. The mam object of 
the Act v-as ‘to ensuie the proper upkeep and repaii of ancient 
buildings in private owntr‘>hip excepting such as were used for reli¬ 
gious puiposevto prevent the exca\ation of sites of histone interest 
by ignoiant and unautboiised persons, and to secure control over the 
trafhc ill antiquities " 

With the depaiture of Tiord Curron in 1906 the Department 
passed through ^a^lous \icissitudes of fortune Prom 1907 onwards 
there had been cui tail men t*-, retienchments, reoi gamsations. The 
Relornis of HI9 made archaeology a Cential subject and since then 
It has continued to be such Since the inception, the survey had 
contained itself pnraaiiiy with monuments dating from Maurya 
Period because very little archaeological evidence of a petiod earlier 
than the time of Buddha was forthcoming It was never dreamt 
that there could have been an eailier civilisation which was in every 
respect supciior to Iht civilisition of the Aryan immigrants. All 
such ideis vviie however conipn tcl> ti ui formed by tlie» discovery 
ol the Indus Valley Civilisition togcthei with ifgular excavations 
of iinpoiiarit archueologu d sues an i alse explorations in the 
holders of Iiidii ind bevond them such as the undertakings of Sir 
Aurel Stem in ( hinese ruiki'-tan whuh made the work of the purvey 
more piogressive and moie widcspiead 

With the attainment of Indt penelenee on 15th August, 1947 and 
the ptitition of the count!y, fiesh reorganisation of the department 
was called for La^t Bengal was lost to the pjastem Circle and the 
West Punjab, Sind and NWFP to the Frontier Circle Onssa was 
taken out of South Eastern Circle and added to the Eastern (Circle, 
East Punjab was added on to the Delhi Circle converting it mto a 
full Ciicle 

The Administration—The Archaeological Department has no pro¬ 
vincial centres, but for the purpose of carrying out archaeological 
work in the States it has been divided into seven circles —1 Northern 
Circle, Agra 2 Central Circle Patna 3. Eastern Circle, Calcutta. 
4 S E. Circle, Visakhapatnam. 6 Southern Circle, Madras. 6* 
Western Circle, Poona 7 Delhi Circle Delhi There is a 
Central Advisory Board of Archaeology . This Board is an advisory 
body consisting of the representatives of Parliament, States, learned 
bodies—both scientific and historical—and the Central Archaeological 
officers. 
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As a result of the integration of the former princely States 
sHith the Indian Union, the Department of Archaeology looks after 
over 4,000 monuments of national importance. It also maintains 12 
site museums. A new museum has been started at Bodhgaya. 

The Functions of the Department—The Department of Arachaeo- 
logy is undei the charge of a Diiector-Gencial. This Department ss 
responsible foi the preseivation of ancient monuments of national 
importance and foi undei taking oxploiation and ai chaeological 
excavation*-. It also assists vaiioiis noii-govtinmeiital institutions 
in conducting cxploiations and e\ea\ations 

Archaeological Research—The works of the Department are pri¬ 
marily two-fold—conservation and icseaicb and exploiation, and aie 
divided into four branches, namely, Excavation Branch, Epigram 
pkical Branch, Chemical Branch and Museum Branch. 

Epigraphical Research —enjoys a unique position in India. 
Nowhere else has it served history so- well as it has done 
here. India has inherited a vast legacy of epigraphical material. 
The numbei of old insciiptioii- discoveied luii literally into thousinds. 
Inscriptions aie found moic itmimonlj on metals and stones. 
This leseaich is being caiiicd out by the Epigraphical Branch. 

Chemical Branch —came into being in 1917. The piincipal work 
of this department is the chemical treatment and preservation of 
museum exhibits and other antiquiiios, chemical conservations of 
monuments and interpretation of ancient Indian techniques through 
duemical analvsis and scientific ex.i mi nation ol all specimens, Be- 
attendinc to the tic*atiiienl ol moiuiinents, paintings, museum 
Ipmlllits and excavated objects, the Bianch is engaged in e\olving 
methods for the iemo\al of algal giovvth horn monuments 
and undesirable accTC‘lions tiom painted outfaces 

Mtiseum Branch —The development of Indian museums has been 
one of the important works of the Department. The progressive 
expansion of aichaeolocrical onteiprise thioughout the country gave 
rile to the growth of archaeological museums on excavated sites, such 
as, Naland. 1 , Sainath The museum bianch of the Department was 
established in 1945 to control site museums. A National Museum of 
India has been started at New Delhi. The foundation stone of the 
Museum building was laid by the Prime Minister on May 12, 1966. 

Eitcaoatinn Bianch —Thi** bianch is engaged in the work of ex¬ 
ploration and excavation all over India. These two woiks have laid 

the disco\eiies of many aicheological sites, temples, inscriptions, 
images, ruins and c\en skeletons 

Publication—Another important activity of the Department is the 
publication of the results of excavation and other research work. 
The publications of the Archaeological Survey of India have at times 
assumed different forms and represented various degrees of scholar- 
“iil> and meiit, but they ha\c*, on the whole, constituted a noble mine 

information for any future historian of India. The Department 
is published several numbers of ‘Ancient India’, the bulletin of 
Archeological survey, upto No. 12, guide books for several monu¬ 
ments, Ejngtaphia India, Corpus insenpfiovum Indicarum, etc. 
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National Archives of India—^National A i chives of India which 
was styled as Ijnpenal Records Department before Independence, came 
into existence in 1891. It is the lepositoiy of Uie lecordcd hies and 
papers of the Government of India kept at Nei^ Delhi This valuable 
mass of paners formmp an fmpoitant part of the nation’s cultural heri¬ 
tage, IS impressive both in quality and quantity In many ways it is 
perhaps the best hi'>toiical mattiial m the uoild The ‘teel shelves 
of the depaitinent covei about 14 miles of shiJf space and shelter 
72,691 bound volumes and 3,611,000 unbound documents which he in 
the buildinsr 

The contents of the Nation.il Archives include numeious docu¬ 
ments of qitat histoiical importance The icftulai senes of lecords 
becfin liom 1Mb but some int«.i( tmn lolleclion-, relate ti> earlier 
j ars Hast an. tlu net ue ol ioc< nb files and bool s ot the National 
Aiclivos- (i) Olds ot the tsl India Comj) iij\ 1752-1858 with 
gaps , (//) Records ol the Lovtinmcnt ot India tioin 1859 onwards. 
Hie latest 1 H Kis a\ ul ibH w<ir upto 19J5 , Cm) Rteoids of defunct 
Ktsidnicics md Polilieal Vireneub in India The l»ool s iii the custody 
of the \ a on il Aichives of Iiu.i v mostly bclonp't.el to the eatcGfoiy of 
piinteci clocumnits oi sMtdions from ictons aid other icleicnce 
bools idatiiu to the moeloin penod ot Indian hiptoiy and allied 
tur jocts 

Jhrie is a Micjf'hlm unit the Department winch takes micro¬ 
film (Ojue of important historical documents, the oituiiials of which 
camud be acqiuitd 'Ihis unit muiofilms paces of private a)chive$y 
family pipcis docununts and m ituisciijils eo\et a wule ratig'0 

of subiect'' 111 e hi tot\, hiogr iphy, state cralt, aelmmi&traUon Ol/ 
3 ustice, cpistologiaphv, stiate**^ etc. *- 

llisloiual lietords Coinmission—The Commssjon was set op 
in llU^t bj a itjrulaiion of the (lovernnunt of J idia It i® a national 
orgamsat on of iiuluiduals and inditutions em aged in the stuely, 
upkeep and preservation of ictoids and historical manuscripts. The 
Minister of Lelucatiein i-. the e \ officio President (i the Commission 
and the Director of National Are hives is the Secretaiy. 

Training Facilities—The National Aichivo*? ot India has made 
consieiciable piogiess by planting lesearch farilities to scholais and 
providing faeihties foi tiaimng in air hives The couiscs of 
training have been thorouglj levised and in addition to one year 
Diploma course, a short throe months' course (twice a jcai) *has 
been mtinduced with cfTt-ct fiom 1952 To promote histoiical le- 
search, lour fellowships are being aw aided eveiy jear since 1954 to 
university post-graduate studeuts. 
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World’s Greatest Languages —Chinese Language is spoken by 
the greatest number of the people of the world Nearly 500,000,000 
people speak Chinese or variations of it, such b<^ Mandarin Cantonese, 
etc. English is the major commercial, scientific and diplomatic 
language of the world and is the most widely used second language 
in foreign countries It is used as a first language by more than 250 
million people and is used as a second language by countless millions 
more. Russian has ncaily 200 million speakers . JHivduttam, the 
principal language of India, is spoken by about 15lr million people. 
Exceeding 50 million are Arabic, Bengali, French, Gciman, Indonesian, 
Italian, Japanese, Portuguese and Spanish. 

Indo'European—The languages of the peoples of Europe 
and parts of Asia appear to have come from a mother language 
which IS geneially called *‘Ivdo Futoprav' laniruage The Indo- 
European languages aie di/idcd into Geimanic Celtic, Romanco, 
Albania, Gieek blavic Baltic Indo liaman and Armenian A short 
note on languages is given here— 

Romance languages are one of the mo<?t important of Indo European 
languages Latin is the mother of tie Romance languages which 
include Italian, Fiench, Spanish, Portuguese and Ruunnian 
Celtic — imludes Welsh, Briton Irish, Scottish, (jaelic Manx 
Gerwiorrtc—includes modern German, Dutch English, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian among its principal languages 
Greek —has modern Greek as survivor of a group of historical 
languages 

Slavic languages include Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, C/och, Baltic. 
Albanian and Armenian —are classified sepaiately in the Indo-Euio- 
pean Group 

/n<fo-Zr aw ran—consists of numerous languages of middle and Southern 
Asia spoken by o^er 300,000,000 and includes Iranian Indie 
(to which classical Sanskrit is related) Hindi, Bengali, ,Kashmiri, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Rajasthani, Punjabi, Pahan Urdu Hindustani, 
Oriva 

Dravidian —These are the languages of Northern Ceylon, Malabar, 
Coromandel, Baluchistan and other parts of Southern and Cen¬ 
tral India These languages are Tamil Malayalam Kanarese, 
Kulu, Kota, Toda, Telugu, Gondi, Kurukh. Malto, Bhil Kolani and 
Brahui 

Hamito-Semitic —^prevails in Asia Minor and North Eastern 
Africa. In this group are such languages as early Eg^pt^ln (later 
Coptic), Etheopic, Aramaic, Hibrew, Phoenician Assvio BahvIonian 
and Arabic Many of these languages are dead but the peoplea 
of the middle East, north-eastern Africa and Malta speak languages 
de8cend«*d from them. 
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Malayo-PolyfiBsian —^includes lan^ages of Malaya, East In* 
dies and other islands of South-West Pacific. 

Sino-Tibetan or Indo-Chinese —^Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and 
Siamese. 

Caucasian —^There are many lanpruages in this group not clearly 
related. The most important of these is that spoken by the Georgian 
people in the southern part of the Soviet Union. 

Ihero-Basque —is spoken by the Basque people of Spain and Franco, 
Japanese and Korean, 

Australian —There are about 100 different languages which ara 
not clearly related but they are spoken by the natives of Australia. 

WORLD’S LANGUAGES 

The impos^ant languages of the world are estimated as 
follows :— 


Million Million 


Chinese 

• • • • 

420 

Urdu (Pakistan & India) 

60 

EngliNh 

• • • • 

272 

Iranian 

26 

Russian 

• • * • 

200 

Javanese 

41 

Hindi, Urdu, Hindustani & 


Korean 

30 

Punjabi 

(India) 

150 

Maiathi 

27 

Spanish 

• * • • 

136 

Tciugu 

83 

Geiman 

• * A « 

120 

Tamil 

27 

Japanese 

A • A A 

95 

A namese (Indo-China) 

20 

Bengali (India & Pakistan) 

75 

Bantu (S. Africa) 

46 

Arabic 

• • A A 

72 

Burmese 

13 

French 

A « a A 

70 

Dutch 

16 

Portuguese 

* A A A 

71 

Guiarali (India & Pakistan) 

16 

Italian 

A A A A 

67 

Malayalam (India) 

14 

Polish 

A A A A 

38 

Siamese 

16 

Turkish 

A A A A 

23 

Sudanic 

76 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 

The language retums of the 1951 Census of India makes an 
interesting study. The census enumerated a total of 846 languages 
or dialects including 720 Indian languages spoken hv less than a lakh 
of persons each and 63 non-Indian languages.* About 97 per cent of 
the population apeak one or the other of the fourteen languages of 
the Constitution. 

Origin and Growth of Indian Languages—The four great lin^istfc 
families of India are (1) Indo-Aryan. (2) Dravidian. (3) Austrio and 
(4) Sino-Tibetan, 

Indn-Aryan Languages are descended from the ancient speech 
of the Indo-European invaders who came to India from their original 
homeland in the Eurasian plains. The oldest form of Aryan speech 
is to be found in the Vedas believed to have been completed in the 
10th century B.C. Vedic Sanskrit grradually developed into what are 
known as middle Indo-Aryan dialects. Between 600 B.C. and 1000 
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A.D.—the period of Aryan expansion, they gradually spread over 
northern India. The early literature of Buddhism is enshrmed in 
Pall, one of the earlier Indo-Aryan dialects. By the tenth century 
A.D. the middle Indo-Aiyan dialects gradually developed into modem 
Indo-Aryan languages. 

Drauidian Lanyuages have their home in Peninsular India and 
include twelve distinct languages— Tamil, Telugu, l\anaiese, Malaua- 
lam, Tulu, Kodagu, Todda, Koia, Gnvd, Khotul, Oiaon avd Rajmahai, 
These languapes are spoken in the following regions or districts of 
India—bouth-eattein, noi Lh-eastern and south-western, the Malabar 
coast, Coorg (adjoining the Malabar coast), Nilgin Hills, Central 
India, north-west Onssa, and Ra)mahal Hills of Bengal Tamil is 
also spoken in the noithein pait of Ceylon, and Btahui in Bclu- 
chistan, Tamil, lelugu, Malayalum anti Kannada uie the most im¬ 
portant among them. Tamil, the oldest member of the group, pre¬ 
serves a good deal of the geiieial chaiacter and vocabulary of the 
ancient luavidian speech , it has a most extensi\e vocabulaiv. Ma- 
layalam is closely lelat^d to Tamil and has bon owed consideraoly 
from San^kiii. 

Pnmitne tribes condituling about 1 3 per ernt of the popula¬ 
tion of India speak Aistiic liDiyiaifc, i< pic-,entcu in the hiUs and 
jungles of cential and noiih eas tin India Ihtso languages are 
aaid to be lelatcd to tho^t of south ^ i t Asia. * net aie 1 cheved to 
have come to India with the inv ideis liom the noith east long before 
the Jndo-Aiyan invasion. Following aie the Austiic languages— 

(a) KoL or Munda group which includes SanthaU, Mundari, 
Ho, etc. 

(b) Khan in Assam and (c) Nicohnre^ie. 

Siiio-Ttbetmn Languages are used by small tribes along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, in the nnith Bengal and Assam 
These languages mostly belong to the Mongolian lace. Newan of 
Nepal and Meithei or Manipuii of Manipur aie the most important 
among them. 

Languages in the Indian Constitution—Indian Constitution re¬ 
cognises foul teen languages—namely, Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati 
Jlindi, Urdu, Kani ada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, Onya, 
Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu. Ilincli has been declared the 
official language of the country, but for a period of fifteen years 
English will also continue to be in official use. Among these 14 
languages, there aie in vaiving degrees, Unger elements of identity 
and simiWiity. In their sciipts and alphabets, all, except for Urdu, 
are variant expressions of a common Indian phonetical system. 

Modern India Languages—A short description of the important 
modern languages is given here— 

Hindi with its various blanches is the third most impoitant 
language of the world after Chinese and English As a regninal 
language, Hindi may be regarded as the spoken language of eleven 
out of 29 States of India—Bihar, U.P., major portion of Madhya 
Bharat, Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, Bhopal, Delhi, Himacnal 
Pradesh and also eastern half of the Punjah. As the geographical 
extent of language is very great, the masses use more than dozen 
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allied local dialects, each one of which is eaually important and la 
very rich in literary folk traditions. Within what is known as the 
Hindi-speaking area various dialects are spoken and were once culti> 
vated as literary languages but during the first decades of the 19th 
centuiy, the Khartholit one of the component dialects of Hindi, 
emerged as the standard and accepted form of Hindi spreading over 
the whole of the Hndi-speaking area. It is the State language of 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and some of other States of India. 

V}du —So far as Urdu and Hindi are concerned, they are basically 
the same language in points of structure, grammar and syntax 
and there is a considerable fund of vocabulary common to both. Three 
factors, however, contribute to their separation. Firstly, Hindi 
is written in Devnagri script and Urdu in Parsian-Arabie 
script. Secondly, owing to various historical and sociological asso* 
ciations, Hindi has to be associated with Hindus and Urdu with 
Muslims. Thndiy, Urdu writers tend to draw upon Arabic and Per** 
S 1 C 1 for expanding their vocabulary and Hindi writers upon Sans« 
krit. Urdu originated from the dialect spoken round about Delhi. It 
became the spoken language of the Muslims when they settled in 
It was in fact at tir‘.t the court or the camp language of the 
Maghals. In the State of .Tammu & Kashmir, it is recognised as one 
of the Stale languages along with Kashmiri. In the Telangana area 
of Andhra Pradesh, it has been recognised as an additional language 
for that region, although the principal language of the state is Urdu. 
In Northern India, more si»ecially in Delhi, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, the use of Urdu has been widely spread, though it is confined 
to a minority chiefly living in towns. 

Ficngah is the language of o\er 60 million people and although 
less than half of this number are in West Bengal, there is identity of 
speech and culluie which links up West Bengal in India with East 
Be-^gal in Pakistan. The whole of the Bengalee pfople inherit a 
common liteiatuic, which is one of the most significant facts in 
mndi'Tn India. It is also spoken by the majority of the people 
Cachar district of Assam and Tripura. It is not only the most 
compact language of two Bengals, but also the most progressive 
language of India. 

Bengali literature started with some songs and poems of the 
Bnddhi'?t mystic inspiration, going back to the 10th century A, D, 
After the establishment of the Biitish rule in Bengal, Bengali as a 
language came in touch with English and, as a result, a veritable 
renaissance took place for the intellect of Bengal. A number of 
very eminent writers who were leaders of thought, not only for 
Benga^ but for the whole of India, expressed themselves through 
the Bengali language—beginning with Raia Rammohon Roy, 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Michael Madhusndan Dntt, Bankim 
Chandra Chalterjee and, above all, Rabindianath Tagore. The 
emancipation of Indian mind through literature was started in Bengal, 
and the galaxy of eminent novelists and other writers of the present 
day, among whom the name of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee deserves 
special mention, still hold the torch of India for rational thinking 
through literature. 
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Teluffu —^is one of the important members of the Dravidian 
gto\ip of langaiages and takes the third rank among the languages 
cf India, next to Hindi and Bengali. The language seems to have 
toinched out from the parent Dravidian tongue m the middle of the 
first millennium B. G. 

Bhojpun —IS claimed to be the spoken language of about 4 crores 
of people living -within an area of 260 lakh sq. miles. The districts df 
Saran, Champaran, Sahabad, Palamou and Ranchi (part) in Bihar 
and Balia, Gazipur, Banaras, Mitzapur, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh and 
Deona in U. P and Jaspur and Surguja in Vindhya Pradesh comprise 
Bhojpun-speaking area It is spoken by about four crores of people. 

Marathi is spoken in western and central India. It covers parts 
of two States of India—Bombay and Madhya Pradesh. It is also 
spoken m Portuguese India and some parts of Hyderabad. 

Gujarati is ‘•poken in Gujarat, the northern ma/Aime poition of 
Bombay and aho in Baioda and adjoining places Rajobtham is 
spoken in Rajasthan and adjoining parts of cential India Rajas¬ 
thani has numerous dialects Pahan is a general name applied to 
Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
from Nepal m the east of Chamba. 

State Languages —Hindi is the State language m Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar as well as some other States in India In the Punjab, the 
two State languages aie Hindi and Punjabi Urdu and Ka&hmiri are 
the State languages of Jammu & Kashmir 


SPEAKERS OF PRINCIPAL INDIAN LANGUAGES 


No of people P C of the total 
speaking population 


Aflsamese 

Benaali 

Gujarati 

Kindi Urdu Hindustani & Puniabi* 

Kannada 

Knahmirit 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

Onya 

Sanskrit 

Thmfl 

TduKu 

Population returned as speaking other languages 
as their mother tongrue 

Total 


4 988 228 

1 39 

?6 121 «i76 

7 03 

16 310 771 

4 67 

1 49 944 Sll 

42 01 

14 471 76 

4 05 

S S80 109 

8 69 

27 04S 522 

7 67 

13 153 909 

8 68 

556 

00010 

26 546 764 

74 

32 9999 916 

9 22 

32 906 787 

9 22 

3 56 979 394 



*There was no difllrulty in carrying out census instructions except in Punjab. 
PspsQ, Delhi Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspui and in these States the returns bmng 
Incorrect as regards the number of persons with Punjabi or Hindi mother>tongue 
tCompartive iiguies about Kashmiri are not available in the 1951 census figures. 
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TRIBAL LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS 



NUMBERING A 

LAKH OR 

OVER 


Santliali 

?.811,678 

Meiihei 


Korku 

170.607 

Gondt 

1.232 886 

(Manipuri) 

485.787 

Savara 

266.260 

BhiH 

1.160 299 

Banian or 

Boto Bodo 

186,447 

Oraon 

644 042 

Labhant 

83? 817 

I mhei 

168.600 

l<ambadi 

628 166 

Kondh 

280 661 

Piraja 

146 988 

Ho 

599 876 

Lhilali 

264 289 

Maria 

140.588 

Mondari Munda 

(^arn 

299 816 

Kova 

137 868 

etc 

685 211 

Khadi 

230 982 

Mikir 

180,746 

Vafrdi 

516 991 

Kui 

206 609 

7 otal 

11,681.884 

OTHER INDI4N LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH 

SPEAKERS 


NUMBERING A 

LAKH OR 

OVER 


Marw an 

4 '•14 717 

B ij bh ish* 

177 847 

A jmtri 

463 161 

Mew in 

.fjg^014 8/4 

T iput 

129 379 

Ncptili 

421 688 

Dhundhaii or 

Saura'iHra 

1 »4 486 

M( wnti 

111 088 

Jai) un 

1 6S8 069 

Tulu 

787 624 

Klntria 

110 592 

Baer i 

92( 0-) 

‘ 11 Ihi 

743 4 $4 

Nim idi 

110,677 

f I attisr irhi 

902 908 

B iia<«thini 

643 001 

Bhumij 

101 608 

Milui (MaKi) 

886 K9o 

Kf T kuni 

649 020 

ratal 

17.698,041 

Halbi 

264 912 

K umaoni 

671 401 



Nimari 

180 696 

Caiuhwali 

484,261 




OTHER INDIAN LANGUAGES OR DIALECTS WITH SPEAKERS 
NUMBERING LESS THAN A LAKH 

Total number of T tai No of 

laneuaipes or Speakers 2.806,974 

dialects 720 


PRINCIPAL NON-INDIAN LANGUAGE SPEAKERS 


Arabic 

Burmese 

Chinese 

Lnslish 

French 


7.914 Get man 
3 955 Hebrew 
9 214 Italian 
171 742 Malayan 
1.929 


1 656 Persian 11.814 

1 209 Portuguese 6.662 

686 Tibetan 2.494 

703 Sinhalese 661 



REFUGEES IN INDIA 


The Refug:ee Problenr—The refugee problem took its concrete 
shape from the partition of India in 1947, though the Direct Action 
Day of the Muslim League in 1946 may be taken as a positive date, 
•when immediately after Noakhali riots refugees began to move. 

The magnitude of this refugee problem can be realised from the 
following facts : The people who came out of Wewh Pakistan left 
6^00,000 acres of land ; people who left India and went to Pakistan 
left India 3,850,000 acres of land. So there is a shortage of 1,450,000 
acres of land. The Indian loss in house-property accounted for 
Rs. 5,000,000,000, whereas property left by migrants to Pakistan 
was worth less than Rs. 1,000,01)U,0()0, that is less than l/hth. 

The number of persons migrated to India up to 1957 from 
Pakistan were about 88.56 lakhs, of which 47.40 lakhs were from 
West Pakistan and 41.16 lakhs from East Pakistan. So far as West 
Pakistan is concerned, the problem of rehabilitation has almost been 
solved. It has therefore been decided by thti Union Government to 
wind up the activities of the Rehabilitation Ministry in the Western 
region. The conditions of life in East Pakistan continue to be 
precarious. Due to the regulation of migration certificates, about 
11,000 displaced persons from East Pakistan migrated to India in 
1957. By the end of 1957-68, the total expenditure on the relief and 
rehabilitation of displaced persons from Pakistan amounted to 
Rs. 304.11 crores. For the year 1958-59 provision of Rs. 8.2 crores 
and Rs. 20.35 crores (excluding Rs. 3 crores for Dandakaranya 
Scheme) has been made for relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons from West and East Pakistans. 

West Pakistan Refugees —About 80 per cent of the displaced 
t persons from West Pakistan have been settled on land on ancilliary 
occupations and the rest in urban areas, 19 townships were setup foi 
rehabilitation of displaced persons. 

East Pakistan Refugees —The total displaced population from 
East Pakistan at the end of 1957 in relief camps are approximately 
as follows— 



No,of camia 

Population 

West Bengal 

.. 148 

2,10,569 

Tripura 

.. 18 

32,000 

Bihar 

1 

17,491 

Orissa 

1 

3,897 


iS* 

2,64,028 
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EXPENSES ON DISPLACED PERSONS 

(In crores of Rs.) 

For D. Rs. For D. Ps. 
front Eaht from West 
Rak islan Pakistan 

Total 

Grants 

. 60.13 

80.11 

140.24 

Loans 

. 33.37 

25.39 

58.76 

Housing 

.. 30.38 

59.82 

90.20 

E dablishmcnt 

.45 

1.95 

2.4 

Compensation 

Loans by Rehabilitation 

Finance 

74 00 

53.12 

Admini.sti ation upto 1957 .. 4.28 

7.97 

12.26 

Miscellaneous 


.01 

0.01 

DaiidaLaranya Scheme 

.25 

128.80 

249.25 

.25 

378.11 


illE GOVERNMENT HELP—The help from the Goxemment 
came throuph the foilowine Schemes—(1) R<>hif, (2) Comf)fru,ationj 
(3) Rrhabihfation, (4) Other kinds of relv} (5) Financial aid on 
reasonable tet ins. 

The nlief came in the forms of camp«, homes and infirmaries for 
displaced peison^. As a measuie of interim lelief, the Government 
grants maintenance allov/ance (upto Rs. 100) to displaced pei&ons 
who because of old age, infirmaiy, disease or other causes are unable 
to make a living lor themselves and have immovable urban pioperty 
in Pakistan. | 

Compensation —The Government of India had promised compen¬ 
sation to the displaced poisons foi the loss of pioperty in Pakistan. 
In spite of Karachi Agreements of 1040, no further satisfactory agree¬ 
ment could be leached with Pakistan. So the Government of India 
passed Dispkued Ro ons {Compensation and Rehabilitation) Act in 
1054 which gave the Goveinment the authoiity to acquire evacuee 
properties for pulpo^cs of iclicf lehabilitation and compensation 
drawn up accoiding to this Act. Put this scheme has been carried 
out for West Pakistan refugees only. 

Rehabilitation —For the settlement of displaced persons in the 
rural and uiban aieas and in gainlul employment the Government 
have urdertaken the following Schemes—(1) quasi-permanent or 
tempoiary ailorment of evacuee agiiculruiai land, (2) settlement 
on culturable waste land reclaimed by vaiious States, (3) Loans, 
assistance to business and industry, technical and vocational training 
and employment facilities under Ciovernment. 

Other kinds of relief —are Emergency Relief Organisation, and 
Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund. An all-Indm organisation 
known as' Emergency Relief Organisation lias been established to pro¬ 
vide relief in times of floods, famines, earthquakes, etc. The organi¬ 
sation will function at the Central State and district levels. 

RehabtlHatton Finance Administration —^was established in 1948 
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by an Act of Parliament with the main objective of extending financial 
aid on reasonable terms to migrants from Pakistan and to facilitate 
their settlement in business or industry. 

Developm'ent of Dandakaranya—^As West Bengal, Assam and 
Tripura have already been saturated, the Government of India have 
decided to set up a Central Authority for the speedy development of 
the Dandakaranya area. To be known as the Dandakaranya Develop¬ 
ment Authority, the high-power body will have a wholetime Chair¬ 
man and the Chief Administrator, Dandakaranya, senior agricultural 
and engineering experts and the representatives of the States concern¬ 
ed as its members. The setting up of the Authority is one of the 
steps taken by the Union Ministry of Rehabilitation to implement the 
recent decision to close down all D. P. Camps in West Bengal 
by July 1959 and provide work, shelter and other amenities to dis¬ 
placed families outside West Bengal. With an area about 80,000 
sq. miles, Dandakamya is a vast contiguous and compa^ region lying 
Within the territorial limits of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa. It is rich in forest and mineral resources, has a 
sparse population, mostly Adivasis and is undeveloped. 


PUBLIC HEALTH OF INDIA 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION—The public health ad¬ 
ministration is mainly a state subject, but Central Ministry of Health 
exercises sole executive power in regard to subjects in the Union List 
and powers in relation to the subjects in the Concurrent List. So 
far as the States are concerned, the functions of the Ministry of 
Health are purely advisory and one of co-ordination. ^ In general, the 
Central Government’s functions in regard to matters in the State list 
are co-ordination, collection and supply of information, supply of 
expert technical assistance and advice. It keeps close liaison with 
foreign countries and international health organisations like WHO, 
UNICEF, Red Cross, etc. The Centre is, however, directly responsible 
for state subjects concerning Centrally administered areas of 
Manipur, Delhi, Tripura and Himachal Pradesh. The Centre also 
administers quarantine in ports, enforces standards in the quality of 
impoited drugs, supervises and controls central health institutions 
and promotes research through the Indian Council of Medical 
Research and other bodies. It also contributes statistical informa¬ 
tion to the State Governments and their health departments. 

In short, the Constitution has charged the Union Government di¬ 
rectly with the responsibilities only in the field of international health, 
control of infectious diseases and standards of higher technical edu¬ 
cation. Medical relief and preventive work have been left to the 
States, while all other matters are in the Concurrent List, that is, 
both the Central and the State Governments can legislate on them. 

1%e Central Ministry of Health comprises the main Ministry 
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and the Directorate General of Health Services functions as 
an attached office. The Directorate General of Health Services is the 
executive organisation for the Ministry in the entire medical 
and public health field. There are health organisations ope¬ 
rating in all important sea and air ports to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. There are Drugs Controller and four Assistant 
Drugs Controllers to ensure that drugs imported in the country con¬ 
form to the required standards. The Indian Council of Medical Re¬ 
search formulates and organises, directly or indirectly through the 
research institutions, schemes relating to research on health probiems. 
Anti-malana or similar operations are under the Malaria Institute of 
India Some Institutions are engaged in the manufacture of sera 
and vaccines. Theie is also an advis€>r on tuberculosis and another on 
maternity and child welfare attached to the Directorate General of 
Health Serviq^. 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH—With the advent of independence, a 
Ministry of Health has been established at the Centre. This Ministry 
is directly lespoiisible f<-r the health of the Centrally Administered 
Areas. The States are autonomous in respect of medical relief and 
public health. The Centre, however, advises the States and 
keeps in close touch with them in their endeavours to build up the 
health of the people committed to their charge. 

In wider aspect, the functions of the Central Ministry of Health 
may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Administration of Central Health Institutions. 

(2) Promotion of medical research, regulation and development 
of medical, pharmaceutical, dental and nursing professions in consul¬ 
tation with State Governments and statutory councils and laying down 
the standaids of education for these professions. 

(3) Establishment and maintenance of drugs standards in 
consultation with State Governments and prevention of adulteration 
of food. 

(4) Promoting investigations into particulai health problems. 

(5) Promoting through Central Council of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment or otherwise, discussions and exchange of information on 
problems relating to Panchayats and other local bodies. 

(6) International health relations and administration of port 
quarantine. 

PROBLEM OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA—It has been 
estimated that nearly 7,50,00,000 persons suffer from malaria in any 
normal year and it takes a toll of at least 300,000 lives. It is 
estimated that about 25 lakh active cases of tuberculosis exist 
annually and that 5 lakh deaths take place each year from this cause 
alone. Among the countries for which statistics are available, India 
ranks hi^h as one of the largest reservoirs of infectious diseases. 
Malnutrition and undernutrition reduce the vitality and power of 
resistance of an appreciable section of the population. The food 
consumed is insufficient to provide the necessai^ energy requirements 
in the case of 30 per cent of families, and the diet is almost invariably 
ill-balanced and there are, in terms of food factors, a deficiency of 
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fats, vitamins and proteins of high biological value. Widespread 
adulteration of foodstuffs is doing insidious harm to the health of the 
people. Water-supply is totally inadequate. Only 6 per cent of the 
towns in India have protected water supply which serves 6.15 p.c. of 
the total population and 48.5 per cent of the urban population. Of 
the 48 cities with a population of over a lakh each, only 23 have 
sewage systems. 

Due to this extiemcly low level of health, all Health Schemes in 
India have been generally divided under the following large gioups— 
(1) Control of disease (2) Medical education (3) Training and re¬ 
search (4) Rural health units (5) Water supply and drainage (6) 
Family planning and (7) Health education. 

MEDICAL & HEALTH EDUCATION—The medical colleges 
were first opened in Madras and Calcutta in 1836 and recognised by 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1845. Since then, ii^ere has been 
gradual progi*ess of medical education in India. Practically all medi¬ 
cal colleges offer a Doctorate of Medicine, Master of Surgery, etc. 
Several of the colleges are offering D.P.H. or equivalent. There is 
also a special provision for military medical students of the Indian 
Medical Department. On the recomnionrtation of the Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Board, an All-India Council of Post-firaduale medical education 
has been set up. The Council pre‘^cnbc-, standards for post¬ 
graduate medical education in the unneisitics, and advises them in 
order to secure unifoimity of standards tliroughout the country. 

The Directorate General of Health Services is trying to spread 
health education ainonff the people through cinema shows, distribu¬ 
tion of postCTs, pamphlets, radio talks, etc. It has been decided to 
set up a Central Health Education Bureau to produce filmstrips, 
posters, models, literatures, etc. 

At piesent there are 36 medicel colleges. 2 medical schools. 6 
dental colleges and 5 other institutions for training in the alhijrathic 
system of medicine Medical Schools are being raised to the status 
of colleges. Departments of some medical colleges are being 
upgraded to juovide post-graduate training for select doctors. 
Facilities for the tiaining of nuises exist in practically all major hos¬ 
pitals in the country and in nursing colleges at Vellore and New Delhi. 

DRUGS AND MEDICAL STORES—The control over the quality 
of drugs, i.e , Drugs Standard Control, imported, manufactured, sold 
or distiibiiled in the country is exercised under the Drugs Act, 1940 
and the Rules thereunder. The Central Government is rospons-ible for 
the corlrol over the quality of all imported drugs and of drugs manu¬ 
factured or distributed in the Union Territories. The Drugs Con¬ 
troller (India) is the controlling officer appointed by the Government 
of India for this purpose. The responsibility for the control over 
standards of druars manufactured, sold or distributed in States rests 
with the State Governments. The control over imported drugs is 
exercised through the Assistant Drugs Controllers at Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta and Delhi and the Technical Officer, Cochin. The 
Drugs Technical Advisory Board has been constituted under the 
Drugs Act of 1940. The Board is an important statutory body, advis- 
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ing Central and State Governments on technical matters arising ont 
of the administration of the Drugs Act of 1940. The Drugs ConmU 
live Committee has been constituted under Section 7 of the Drugs Act. 
The Indian Pharmacopoeia Committee which was set up in 1948 pre¬ 
pared the First Indian Pharmacopoeia which was published in 1955. 
The Central Drugs Laboratory^ Calcutta, is a statutory institution set 
up under the Drugs Act of 1940, to act as official referee in matters of 
dispute regarding the composition of such drugs as are referred tb 
the Laboratory by Law Courts and Customs authorities. A.s a result 
of the large scale use pf the costly patent and proprietary medicines, 
both imported and locally manufactured, the medical treatment has 
become costly. A National Fornta/aty Committee has, therefore, been 
set up to draw up a National Formulary containing a list of essentieil 
comhinal ions winch alone should bo allowed to be imported or manu¬ 
factured in country. Medical Stores Depots and Factories at 
Madras, Calcutta. Bombay and Kurnul continue to supply medical 
stores to their indentors, which are mainly hospitals and dispensaries 
run by the Stale Governments, local bodies, etc. The stores are 
suppliers on a ‘no profit no loss' basis. The Training of Trade Re-* 
prt' entatires in Government Laboiatoncs are being continued, though 
the re>ponse is not encouraging. The Pharmacy Council of India is 
a statutory body constituted under Sec. II of the Pharmacy Act of 
1948. Its functions arc to regulate the education of .pharmacists and 
the profession of pharmacy. State Pharmacy Councils have been 
constituted in several States. The Drugs and Magic Remedies 
(Obji ctionabie Advertisements) Act, I95i, came into foice on the uOth 
April, 19.o4, which prohibits the advertisement of drugs and magic 
remediCvS for certain specified ailments, etc. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGENOUS SYSTEMS OF MEDICINE 
■—After much discussion by the National Planning Committee, 
Planning Commission and ^ by various special committees, such 
as Chopra Committee, Yodh Committee, Pandit Committee, 
Homoeopathic Enquiry Committee and by successive Health 
Ministers’ Conferences and the Central Health Council, the 
Government of India have decided to recognise only the modern 
system of medicine, because it is international in scope and has 
attained highest standard of development. But the wcll-seUled policy 
of the Government is to give all possible help and encouragement to 
the indigenous and Homoeopathic systems of medicine and incor- 
>orate from them contributions of approved value in the existing 
system of medicine. An Adviser on Indigenous Systems of Medicine 
was appointed in 1956. The Government of India have established 
the Central Institute of Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine 
and the Post-Graduate Training Centre in Ayurveda at Jamnagar. 
Central assistance has been given to the State Governments for up¬ 
grading and establishment of new colleges in these Systems. In the 
first Five-Year Plan, the Ministry of Health made a provision of 
Ks. 37.5^ lakhs for the purpose of giving grants towards research 
schemes in indigenous systems of medicine. A sum of about Rs. 12 
lakhs was sanctioned under this scheme. Due to various reasons the 
amount provided in the Plan could not be fully utilized. In the second 
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Five-Year Plan of the Central Government, a provision of Rs. 100 lakhs 
has been made for the development of indigenous systems of medicine 
including ayurveda, unani, homoeopathy and nature cure. A provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 521.83 lakhs has also been made in the States* Plans for 
the development of indigenous systems of medicine , including a sum 
of Rs. 221.49 lakhs earmarked for the improvement of existing 
colleges and the establishment of new colleges in indigenous systems 
otf medicine. For advising the Government of India on the develop¬ 
ment of indigenous systems of medicine, the Ministry of Health have 
appointed an Advisory Committee for indigenous systems of medicine. 

BOARDS, ASSOCIATIONS. COUNCILS, ETC., FOR ALL- 
INDIA PUBLIC HEALTH—Below is given a list of boards, associa¬ 
tions, councils, etc., of Public Health for all India mostly under 
Government auspices— 

Central Council of Health —was started on Auguf?f**9, 1952 under 
Article 203 of the Constitution. This Central Ciiuncil of Health con¬ 
sists of the Union Health Minister as Chan man and Health Ministers 
of all the Stales as Membeis, It considers and tccommends broad 
lines of policy in regard to matters concerning public health in all 
its aspects, such as the pioMsion of lemedial and preventive care, 
environmental hygiene, iiutiition, health educalnm and piomotion of 
facilities for training and research, etc. Co ordination and inte¬ 
gration of work at administratue levels, has, in a large measure, been 
achieved through the Cential Council of Health. 

Central Adinsory Board of Health —was started in 1937, in 
which all State Governments are associated. It provides a forum for 
the purpose of discussing and formulating of public health policy 
and also to ensure co-operation between the Centre and the States 
and between State and State. 

Indtnrr Nursing Council —was inaugurated at Delhi on May 19, 
1949. One of the main functions of the Council is to lay down mini¬ 
mum standards for the training of nurses. The Indian Nursing 
Council has been vested with the power to inspect training institu¬ 
tions and examination. The main object of the Council is to establish 
a^ uniform standard of training for nurses, midwives and health 
visitors, etc. Keeping in view this purpose, the Council has prescribed 
a syllabus for training courses in general nursing and midwifery, for 
auxiliary nursing-midwives, health visitors and the B.Sc. and post¬ 
graduate courses in nursing. 

Indian Medical Association —This is an all-India organization 
of medical practitioners of India founded in 1928-29 for the purpose 
of looking after the interest of medical education, public health and 
the medical profession in India. 

^ Medical Council of India —^was constituted in 1953 under the 
Indian Medical (’ouncil Act of 1953. The Council prescribes the mini¬ 
mum standard of medical education in medical institutions. It 
aatisfies itself about the adequacy of the staff, equipment, accommo¬ 
dation^ etc., provided in these colleges. If these are satisfactory, the 
Council recommends degrees, awarded by various universities (to 
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irhich the medical colleges are affiiliated), to the Government of India 
for recoraition by inclusion in one of the schedules of the Indian 
Medical Council Act. 

Central Committee for Food Standards —^The main functions 
of the Committee are to advise the Central Government and State 
Governments on matters arising out of the administration of the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1954 and to carry out other 
functions enumerated in the Act. 

Drugs Technical Advisory Board —Its functions are to advise the 
Central Government and the State Governments on technical matters 
aiismg out of the administration of the Act. 

Indian Council of Medical Research —Prior to 1947, medical 
research in India was coniined mostly to researches undertaken by a 
few specialised institutions and thiough a gi ants-in-aid programme 
of the Jndnur Research Fund Association established in 1912. 
National Government, however, took the early steps to reorganise 
medical reseat ch on a sound footing. The eistwhile Indian Reseaich 
Fund Association was reoriented under its new name, the Indian 
Council of Medical Reseaich. The Council today is the agency 
thiough which Central Gov^einment has organised planned research 
in the country. Its research woik embraces almost all the fields of 
medical seivice. This Council works for research in the field of 
medicine and public health. The Government of India pay an annual 
grant to this Council for its research activities. 

Provincial Medical Councils —l>egan to function from 1942 when 
the first Piovincial Medical Council was started in Bombay. It is now^ 
functioning in all the States. The Provincial Councils keep register 
of qualified practitioners and supervise medical education and ins* 
pect examinations and exercise disciplinary powers over medical prac¬ 
titioners, and also advise local Governments in legard to recognition 
of vaiious medical qualifications. 

Df ntal Council of India —With the passing of Indian Dentists Act 
of 1948, the Council was inaugurated on May 14, 1949 for 
the development of dental training and practice of the profession 
through the establishment of the Dental Councils at the Centre and 
in the States, for the organization of dental services for the people 
in urban and rural areas. 

This Act was enacted to ensure that only pioperly qualified 
dental surgeon** were registered and allowed to practise dentistry. 
There are now six dental colleges—2 in Bombay, one each in Ami it* 
sar, Lucknow, Calcutta and Madras. 

All-India Council of Post-Graduate Medical Education —^has 
been constituted to prescribe standards for post-graduate medical edu¬ 
cation in the universities and offer suggestions to evolve uniformity 
of standards throughout the country. 

Nutrition Advisory Committee —^was established in 1938 and 
consists of the experts, including the Chairman. The nutrition poli¬ 
cies are as follows—(1) control of specific nutritional diseases, (2) 
protection of vulnerable groups of the population, (3) organisation 
of nutrition work as an integral part of the work of the State Health 
Department. Research problems of nutrition have been under way 
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m India since the beginning of the centuiy. The Nutrition Re¬ 
search Laboi atones weie established m 1929 

7 he Cential Health Bducatwn Battaii —^was sanctioned in 
Octobei 1055 to d«al with health publicity part of the health educa¬ 
tion work. Ihe Health Pubhcity Section of the Bureau undeitakes 
to piepaie health pamphlets, folders leaflets, posteis, booklets, etc. 
The Film Unit ol the Bureau ha-) fi'ms and him strips 

'f'he C**ittal Mtdifo Legal Adi itorg Commxttfe —was set up in 
1955 to ad\ise the rcmral and St lU CTO\ernmcnts on matters peitain- 
inpr to medico kgal pioteduie and luaitice in India and to promote 
the development of new and modem technique^ in the field of medico¬ 
legal work 

Civtyal TLcblth Venice Scheme — \ Ceniral TTealth Serxicf Scheme 
was constituted in I05() It is composed of aU exislinp’ cliss 1 jnd 
class II mcdi il po-'ls ind ill such no ‘s which nn> It*(»ctc itcd 1 tier 
under the conticl of the (.entiil Government, othci thin those un ior 
the MinistiiLS ol Rule lys nd Defence 

Vohmtairg Ot ggmsattoos —The following are the imp* rt it * 
voluntai / organi ilions a'^socntnl will loc il activities- (1) JtaJinn 
Red r’7u‘‘s Santa, (‘^) J dn i Aolulamc A^toc^afiov ( ?) 

Bmitsh Fnijau Rtlnf A ss/(4» Ifissjon of 

(6) Atsoaati >n fot tk< Pyututov of Ihtiltntt lutgal it) '( uber- 
eulo<it*' A*>*>o(tnfion of htdia i7l Inti matwtal Inal*h Du itu v of 
the Rod efilirr F nnidafion in India 

Pill MM ION & COMROI or MMOU A^D 
DISFASrS—In 19 >7 a movement was stiitcd aj. imst ti 0 ei Josia 
which was assuming on al irmini*' pro]>orl on ovuv v i It 'S 
estimated tint nc irlv 25 1 il h people suflti iiom llij dise isc and 
abciit 5 111 hs die ol it rnnnillv A «am ol k*- JI c i ires has been 
allotted undc^i the Second PI in to toml it and ccntiol th» me «ace 
It IS being ciriicd in nvi s scile since April 

Ticbci cn/osjs - The BCG \a cm Piogianmic \\ is ^utod 
in Indi i in 1918 with the help of I iiten national T B Camp inn and 
later of WHO snd UNK EF By 1957, ovci 10 cioics of pei'^ons wero 
tested and about 15 croies of them vaccinated Iht f ciitral BCG. 
organisition his been assisting S< ite Government*" m the oiginno- 
tion of B C G \aciination programme The BCG Viccine Labor 
toiy was staited by the Government of India in 194S at Guindy 
(Madras) This laboratory is working according to the mternatnnal 
Btandaid and is now the laigcst single supplic .1 of vaccin'^ in the world 
The 1 B Demonstration and Training Centres at New Delhi Pat a 
and Tiivandium established with the a'-'-ntanee of WHO/UNICh 
continue to function The additional T B Demonstration Centres at 
Madras and Nagpur were opened in 1956 

The Tiibercidosis Association of India ^s the largest voluntary 
organisation in the country engaged, smre its establishment in 1910^ 
in anti tuberculosis activities in a scientific and co-ordinated m inner 
National Fliana Control Progiamme —was started in 1954 55. 
The measures for the control coTisi«.t of (a) mass administration of 
drugs to, so far possible, all the individuals in a filaiious communuy 
and (6) anti-mosquito measures against adults and/or larvae depen- 
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dent on the rural/urban nature of the living conditions. The assist** 
ance provided by the lechncal Co-operation Mibsion in the shape of 
supplies of insecticides and transpoit is being leceived by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and supplied to paiticipating States free of cost. 

Malaria is a seiious health problem throughout India. The 
Goveinment of India launched a National Malaria Control Proyiamme 
in The vvoik is being canied on by the Malaiia Institute of India 

collaboration ^vith the U.S Technical Co-opeiution Mission to India 
and State Anti Molaria oigamsations. The piogramme is operated 
thiougli a numlui ol M»ilain Contiol Unit'-, each ot which is designed 
to piotect .1 pofuilation of one million Its wiok involves cairymg on 
indoor inscctitidc spiaj-mg and pioMsioii of free anti Malaria drugs 
fot the licatnicnt^ ol rhr malaiia patitnts encounteied by the staff. 
The othoi oigams it ons that ha\c liolpcd in tins \onture are U.N, 
I »'c'i national Xliildu n s Fund WHO, Ilockofelb r Foundation. On 
\i ’ I 1958 Ai'ional Malaua Coi Liol [’logiamme m India was con- 
.d inti. Nit loud Miliiia Eiadication Piogramme. A decline of 
< pi V tl't^ iiuidincc of malaii.i has Ik on recorded in the 
i ot tvo ii-v iMot 54 to 1950-57 as a lesult of the National 
y l.u a ( liol Piogramme. 

it i tslinuUd tint there aio over 15 lakh lepiosv cases in 
Piditt Andhi X As'-am, Bihai, Madhya Piadesh, Madias, Kerala and 
toituin pills of Uitai Piado h and Bombay aie aieas ol high inci- 
d< net 1 Pt Ml ion of Lipiis is the largest voluntaiy organisation 
for anti lepro>-> wotk. It was started in 1S76 and has 95 institu- 
Loih affiliattd to it Fluid Kusht Niwaran Sangh (formerly British 
Lrapijc I^eprosv Rebel Association) is also doing excellent anti- 
IcpiO'.y woiK The Gandhi Mimaiml Tin^i has esi lidished i leprosy 
vvoik T1 e (jdvi 1 iinii nt of Indi i have taken over the L idy WiJlingdon 
1< prosy .SimtoTiuni, (’hingle]nit and the Silvei Jubilee Cluldrcn's 
FItic at Said.ipt t on the 5th Jam. iiv, and hue o-.tablished the 
Fontial Lepios^^ Ttithinc and Ue oanh Institute at Cbingleput, 
Madi . The chemt stalled dunti^' hist Five Y‘ .r Plan for the 
toiProl of Uoiosy is bring taiiiMl out At piispnt tbeie arc 4 
ti'atmenl and study centres and ‘10 subsidiaiy centres in various 
si i+t 

The piobleni of punc>) is of such vast proportion that one 
I tseaich Ccntie for the whole countiy is mark quate to tackle the 
''CJ'cd pioblcms lonnerted with it So the Government is utilising 
ull cancel i<-.eaich institution^ of the courrtiy foi tieatmont and 
.rocarcb of cancer The Goveinment has taken over the 

taianpin National Cancer Research Centre, Calcutta. The Indian 
« . neer Rc'^eauh Centie, Bombay, which was opened in 1952, is an 
important reseaich iii'-titutc The Unman Vaiiafion Vmt which is 
attached to the Indian Cancer Reseaich Centre, Bombay was started 
in 1953 with the object of making use of the cnoimous diversity of 
‘•ho people »)f Tndii to studv some of the problems of human heredity, 

1 7ata Momonal Hospital, Bombay has been taken over by the 
Itov eminent of India 

INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE—India is 
f member of the World Health Organisation since 1948. India has 

27 
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been receiving striking assistance from the World Health Organisa- 
tion and U. N. International Children's Emergency Fund. Help from 
these organisations generally takes the form of expert advice for 
improving existing services, medical literature, fellowships and equip¬ 
ment. They have done much to control and cure tuberculosis, vene¬ 
real diseases, malaria and improve child health in this country. 
India has received assistance from WHO for Malaria Control 
Programme, B.C.G. Campaign which now extend to every part of 
India. The D.D.T and Anti-Biotic Production Plants have been esta¬ 
blished with WHO and UNICEF help. Assistance has also been re¬ 
ceived in fighting yaws and filaria, for starting or strengthening vari¬ 
ous departments at training institutions like the College of Nursing, 

, New Delhi and similar institutions in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
the Medical Colleges at Bombay and Trivandi^ura and the School of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. WHO Fellowships have enabled ^elected 
candidates to receive valuable training abroad in v^fious subjects 
concerning medicine and public health. In the implementation of 
programihes in India, the assistance given by the W.H.O. in 1956 
amounts to U.S. $659,960, and for 1957 they have budgeted 
$2,847,345. 

UNICEF is a specialised agency of the U.N.O., offering assis¬ 
tance in health programmes for expectant and nursing mothers and 
children. The assistance is normally given in the form of equipment 
and supplies. 

' The Government of India continues to be the member of the 
International Hospital Federation which facilitates the exchange oJ 
ideas regarding the organisation of hospitals and improvement in 
hospital administration. 

TEN-YEAR HEALTH PLAN—All-India Health Survey and 
Development Committee (Chairman. Sir Joseph Bhoro) announced on 
Dec. 25, 1945 a comprehensive ten-year national health plan for 
India costing Rs. 1,000 crores. 

The scheme which takes the village as the nucleus for health 
organisation, provides for :— 

1. Primary centres in every village with a dispensary contaixi^ 
ing 5 beds. Each group of villages with a population of 20,000 will 
be in the charge of a trained doctor with a woman doctor as well as 
a staff of 34. Each group of three primary centres will have 30-bed 
hospital; in-addition there will he 2 doctors, 2 public health nurses, 
and 4 midwives for the villager home. Each primary unit is to 
have a health committee. 

2. Secondary centres for a population of 50,000—60,000 with 
specialist staff and hospital and laboratory facilities of a higher 
order than those in the primary centres, whose work they will 
supervise. 

3. District centres with a still higher type of health organisa¬ 
tion, each district hospital having 200 beds and being able to provide 
medical and surgical aid of a high order. 

Provincial Health Departments, while supervising in general the 
health services of each State, are to interfere as little ad possibh 
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with primary and secondary organisations and to encourage them to 
act independently and display initiative in tackling their problems. 

The estimated capital expenditure is Ks. 3G3 crores in first five 
years and Rs. 200 croies dm mg second five years, with a recurring 
annual expenditure of Rs. 40 crores during first half and Rs. 81 crore» 
during second half of the progiamme. 

CENTRAL LABORATORIES & MEDICAL RESEARCHES, ETC. 

AH India Institute of Medical Science, Delhi—^has been staitcd at 
Delhi under the All India Institute of Medical Science Act ol lOW 
from I6th Nov., 1966. The Institute will compiise a medical college,a 
dental college, a nmsiiig college, a post-gtaduate teaching centre and 
a 650-bed hospital and lui.'l-uiban oiganisation to piovide centres 
for held work in New Delhi at an Cbtiinated non-recuriing cost of 
Rs. 479.93 lakis^. 

AH India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta— 
Established in 1932 with the aid of an endowment iiom Rockefeller 
Foundation which provides the scheme with the picsent building and 
its initial equipment. The Government of India allow a grant of 
Rs. 3,00,000 pei year. The object of the Institute—(1) the tiaining 
of public health personnel, qualifying students for public health 
diploma and (2) pursuits of research on scveial aspects of public 
health imludmg study ot diseases like malaiia, etc. 

Serological Laboratoi>, Calcutta, was eslablisbed in 1914. The 
serological work ielating to all States is done by the Soiologist and 
Chemical Examiiici to the Governnient of India. lie d(iej mines 
by seiological means the origin of blood, human oi animal, causco of 
bleeding, ujiiiy, mcnftiuation oi pasturition and gioiipmg ot blood. 

School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta (1932)—The School and 
the Caiinichael Hospital for Tropical Diseases has the following 
department> :—(1) Tiopical Medicines, (2) Bacteriology and Patho- 
(3) Protozoology, (4) Entomology, (6) Phaimacology, (6) Che- 
mistiy, (7) Anaemia and ic^piratoiy diseases dopaitmcnt, (8) Hel¬ 
minthology, and (9) Public Health Laboiatory Piactice. 

Halfkine Institute, Bombay (1900)—The Institute acts as a 
centre foi the manufactuie if plague vaccine and cholera vaccine for 
the wdiole of India and a centre foi the manuiacture of anti-rabic 
vaccine foi Bombay Pretidency. It is also Inanufacturing sulpha 
drugs. 

B. C. G. Vaccine Laboratory, Guindy—has been ■started m K, E. M. 
Hospital by the Hmon Goveinmtnt at Guindy. Madias in 1948. The 
laboiatoiy manufactuios B. C G. \accincs and ‘'Upplits these <lrugs 
to the Stale Goteinmonts. It is now one oi the thiee big laboiaioiies 
in the w'oild. The laboiatory is now pxoducing, on an avtiage, six 
lakh doses of B C. G vaccine evt ty year 

Cential Rc*eaich Institute. Kasauii (1906)—piovides facilities 
for research. Vaccines for cholera, T. A. B. rabies, autovaccines, 
diptheiia toxid and anti-toxiii, .snake anti-venom, tetanus anti-toxins 
aie the special pioducts manufactuied here. The Institute also 
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undertakes losearch work i elating to cholera, typhoid, rabies, tuber¬ 
culosis and snake bites 

Hospital lor Mental Diseases, Ranchi—is now under the direct 
control and managenunt of the Cential Government A chaige of 
Rfe 2,033 ptr annum per bed is payable by the contnbuting States, 
while for other seats the charge per htd is Rs 100 Rs *320 and 
Rs 200 jjci month tor class I 2 ind 3 patients It is being reoiga- 
msed a-* model ccntie of trcntmuit and training in psvchiatrv 

Central leprosy Teaching and Ueseaich Institute, Chinglcput— 
IS now contioiled bj the Go^cinnvnt of India 

Hindustan Antibiotus, 1 td , Rimpn- manutactuies penicilhn The 
factoij will be able to nifft almost the cntiic demand for penieillin m 
the countijf 

I> D I racloi 3 , Delhi—is now pioducing DDT from Maich 

1955 

All India Mental Health Institute, Bangalore"^ (1951)—This 
Institute was inauguT ited on August 6, 1951 Bi^-idts promoting 
postgiaduito studiis ind icseirth in mfntil health, it advises 
the (xovernm* nt ot India ind the bt itt*- on the orgafii-nai ion of mental 
health service and nt in co ordinatn n with nitional and intima¬ 
tion il iginiits on merit il lif ilth In 1955 the ( ruse lor the Diploma 
in PsvehologK il Medicine ani the tr lining c<iii c in ClniKal P vcho- 
logy have Iccn stilted it the In‘>titiiti 

King Institute of Preventne Medume, Guindv M idra*» (1903 4) 
—for miMufaduie of viccine theiapeutic sera, vaccine lymph, Llood 
bank, etc, and ilso rcsciich work 

Pasteur Institute eif Southern India (1907) (oonoor. 

King Fduard VTI Memorial Pasteur Institute and Medical 
Research Institute (1907) Shillong 

Pasteur Institute, Calcutta— Ihis institute is a part of School of 
Tropicil Modic no 

Pasteur Institute, Bombay—This is a part of HatTkine Institute, 
Bombiv 

Malaria Institute of India Delhi (19 19)—conducts research into 
the vinous aspects of the malana diK iso and evolves appiopriite 
techniques for c >n+iolling the nivoc wrought Iv it The institute 
trains personnel to unde it ike anti malaiial opci itions by providing 
short courses of training for thorn The tiaintd personnel conduct 
field operations and eanv the hght ngl t into the he irt of the 
‘enemy’s territory Tht rtsoauh work ciiiuci on at the Institute 
coveis p 11 isitoloc,\ chc notluiapv patholoe^ and control of malana 
and invi stipation on the bio omics of mosquitoes insecticidcb and 
larvK id( s 

\ inis Rt'scrrch ( entre, Poona was opened in 1953 for the study 
of v-anous ijft<tion‘> in rtlilion to huniin hi ilth in Indii ind in S K 
Asia legicH It IS niuntiinid jointly by the Indian Council of 
Medical Rt‘'taieh the P)cl(ftlkr foundation, the Goyiinmcnt of 
India and the Bomb y Stite Government 

Indian \eterinar> Research Institute, Izatnagar (Barielly)— 
Stalled in 1893, it is now a fully equipped reseaich institute for 
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veterinary research. It also manufactures protective sera and 
vaccines. It has a branch station at Mukteswar. A post-graduate 
college in Animal Sciences has been started at the Institute in 1958. 
The College which will impart training in animal nutrition, animal 
genetics, veterinary parasitology, pathology, bacteriology and physio¬ 
logy for the M. V. Sc. degree is affiliated to Agra University. 

Nutrition Research Laboratory, Coonoor—conducts research on 
problem of nutrition and allied problems and acts as advisory bureau 
on all questions of nutrition. This Laboratory is being shifted to 
Hyderabad. 

Central Institute for Research on Indigenous Medicitie, Jam* 
nagar—has been started by the Government of India in 1953. The 
Institute has a dual function to perform : firstly, to promote research 
in indegenous systems of medicine and secondly to provide facilities 
for the traininip of workers in methods of such research. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has established a Post-Graduate Training Centre in 
Ayurveda at Jamnagar. 

Vallabhbhai J*atel Chest Institute, Delhi—has been newly estab¬ 
lished mainly for conducting research in diseases of the chest and 
training doctors in that line. Successful candidates receive the 
diplomas in tuberculosis diseases (D.T.D.) from the Delhi University. 

Penicillin and D.D.T. Factories, Pirapri (Poona) and Delhi respec¬ 
tively have gone into production. 

The College of Nursing, New Delhi—was established in 1946 by 
the Government of India. There is Honours B.Sc. Course in Nursing 
Examination of the Delhi University and also Post-certificate Nur¬ 
sing Administration and Teaching Course Examination. 

Willingdon Hospital and Nursing Home, New Delhi—This Hos¬ 
pital was taken over by the Government of India from New Delhi 
Municipal Committee in 1954. 

Safdarjang Hospital, New Delhi—^was taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1954.—A venereal diseases’ training centre has been 
established here. 

Sir Tata School of Social Service, Bombay—The only institution 
in India which provides facilities for the training of social workers in 
the fields of family welfare, adult delinquency and industrial and 
labour problems. 

Indian Cancer Research Institute, Bombay—^was opened in 1952 
with the object of instituting post-graduate tea/:hing and research in 
cancer and allied subjects. 

BIRTHS IN INDIA DEATHS IN INDIA 
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EARIiY HISTORY—Org:ani«!od hroadcastinp- in India wa*? started 
by a private concern calh^J the “Indian Broadcasting Company”, 
which set up stations at Bombay and Calcutta in U»27. Thi^ venture, 
however, did not succeed and the Company went into liquidation in 
19S0. Radio dealers and owners of radio sets urged Government to 
take some action and Government of India, after a good deal of hesi¬ 
tation, agreed to run these stations as an experimental measure for 
a short time. It was, however, in 19.‘12, decided to conlifuie under the 
administrative control of the Department of Industiies and Labour. In 
the course of next few years, this serv'ice assumed consideiable impor¬ 
tance. In March ID.'jr), the bioadcasting organisation was constituted 
into a separate Department under a Conti oiler of Broadcasting to 
work under the Depaitment of Industries and Labour. In .June 1936 
All India Radio replaced the eailier designation of the Indian State 
Broadcasting Service, War gave a new fillip to ln*oadcasUng, 
Government was anxious to keep the country informed of latest 
developments. News Services Division was consequently considerably 
strengthened and a number of high power transmitters wcio installed 
in Delhi for external .service broadcasts. A development plan for 
broadcasting was also drawn up in 1946. Partition of the country 
in 1947 reduced the number of stations from nine to six, but opened 
new possibilities for this medium to help make India an informed 
democracy. 

THE ORGANISATION—Broadcasting is the exclusive responsibi¬ 
lity of the Central Government under the present Constitution. All 
India Radio is under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
The whole organisation is controlled by a Director-General who is 
assisted by several Deputy Directors-General and a Chief Engineer. 
The executive functions are carried out by the stations situated all 
over the country. 

There are at present 28 stations. They cover all important lin¬ 
guistic regions of the country. E.ich station is under the charge of 
a Station Director or an Astt. Station Director with an engineering 
officer to help him in technical matters. The total number of medium 
and shortwave transmitters is 31 and 19 respectively. The radio 
stations are grouped in four regions, namely, North, West, South 
and East. The list of stations given below :— 

North —Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna, Jullundur, Jaipur, 
Indore, Simla, Bhopal, Ranchi, Srinagar and Jammu. 

West —Bombay, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Dharwar, Poona and Rajkot. 

South —Madras, Tiruchirapalli, Vijayawada, Trivandrum, Kozhi¬ 
kode, Hyderabad and Bangalore. 

JSast —Calcutta, Cuttack and Gauhati. 
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PROGRAMMES—Programmes are planned keeping in view the 
varied tastes and requirements of listeners. It is also ensured^ that 
great objectives of broadca*'! ing are not ignored. In music which is 
nearly half of all the piogrammes broadcast from AIR, aim is to 
broadcast genuine Indian music. To ac(]unint listeners of lioth systems 
of India mu«:ic— Huuiv^fani avd /vnn/wafic—special programmes of 
Kaniatic music in the noith and Hindustani music in the south are 
broadcast. Music lessons aie broadcast foi those who have an ele¬ 
ment aiy knowledge of muMe. Subaddha ^angeet composed of short 
pieces of attioctive classical .songs is bioadcast to familiarise the 
average listener with the beautv of clus iea) music. Indian music 
did not ha've oichostinl or group music. AIR has set up Vadya 
Vriuda or Orchestia in 1052 which jucbcnts elaborations of ragas and 
ragims and has attempted thematic compositious on subjects like 
Meghdoot, K;#inga\i|aya, etc, as well. 

Radio Snnundav i.s held once a year simultaneously at 

Delhi, Madias and IJombay before invited audiences in which eminent 
Musicians take part. It is the mo-.t important festival of music in 
the country. A Symposium is held along with it in which various 
aspects of Indian Muoic me discussed. National Programme of Musio 
is buiadeast fioni Delhi every Saturday at 9-30 P.M, This pro¬ 
gramme is relayed by all stations in India. 

An Annual Mudr conipcfifwv is held to discover fresh talent 
among juvenile artistes. It is open to young artistes between IG and 
21 years. 1224 candidates appeared in it in 1055 and 1316 in 195G. 

In light music effort is made to choose songs of poetic quality 
and their tunes are deriv^ed from ''imnlc classical music or attrac¬ 
tive folk songs. Light Mit<iic Unitft have been set up at eight stations. 
Folk m'lt^ic plays an important part in the station’s piogrammes and 
units with a mobile van and recording apparatus have been set up in 
certain areas whrch are rich in folk music to tap the available talent 
there. 

National Progiaynme of Playt is broadcast every month. The 
be.st plays written in any of the languages in India are chosen and 
are then got tran.slated in other languages. These plays are simul¬ 
taneously broadcast from various stations in the language of their 
region. 

Talks, features and discussions are broadcast from each station 
and are so planned that listeners can keep ill touch with develop¬ 
ments in arts, science and literature. National Programme of Talks 
is bioadcast ev^ery Wednesday at 8-30 P.M., which is relayed by all 
stations. Patel Icctnns are delivered once a year in which distin¬ 
guished .scholars discuss imporiani aspects of their work and study. 

Special programmes for women and chihl^en arc broadcast by 
plays, household hints, etc. The object is to give to women listeners 
information on house keeping, child care, nutrition, mental health and 
their place in the community and the nation. 

In children's programmes chorus songs, talks, discussions, short 
stories, plays, features and quiz programmes are broadcast. They 
are so designed that children get information and education through 
interesting programmes. 
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School broadcast't are Riven from 20 stations at present, of which 
12 originate while others relay. Best talent available in the area is 
harnessed to communicate knowl edge which stimulates minds of school 
children. 

The Akashhani Sahifya Samaroh which was organised for the 
first time in Apiil lOoO has become an annual feature. Eminent men 
of letteis are brought together to discuss and exchange views on 
matters of importance* in contempoiary literature. 

Tribal po} nravmu A wore inaugiuatod from Gauhati in 15 tribal 
languages on 4th May, 1957. 

COMMUNITY UKOADCASTS-Rural aieas in India are not yet 
easily accessible and ha\e limited opportunities for otlucation and 
entertainment. Radio, theiefore, as^nme^ an important lole in in- 
forminer and ent^'rtaining poinilation Ining in these areas. State Go- 
vemments have provided listening facilities in many of ^he villages in 
their States. Sets have also been installed by some of the Muni¬ 
cipalities and l)i-.tnet Boards. All Jiulia Radio broadcast special 
programmes to the rural li-^tenei’s. The mum emphasis of these 
broadcasts is to provide u-eful infoima^^in to the villager through 
dialogues, discussions and phii' ainl nuitase hi« awatenss of every 
day affair through news, talks an<l dneu *-ion''. Folk songs find a 
prominent place in these bioadcasis. Spe^-ial Form Fo)ifm Pro¬ 
grammes arc also broadens* fiom sonic of the ‘station •«. All India 
Radio piogianiine staff makes fr< querit touj> to Farm Forum ctnlres 
to discuss with Farm Forum gioups their special problems. 

By March 1957, community iccciveis hud licen supplied to 

the various State Governments under the Central Government subsidy 
scheme since its inciption in 1954-55. 

Programmes for industi-ial workers aie also broadcast from 
Madras, Calcutta, Bomba 3 % Ahniedahad, Lucknow, Allahabad, Tri¬ 
vandrum and Kozhikode. These piogrammes are designed to pro¬ 
vide information and entertainment to the industrial workers and 
timings are fixed in consultation with the Labour Department of 
various States. 

VIVIDH BHARATI—^Vividli Bharati, AIR's new venture in the 
field of entertainment, was inaugurated on the 3rd October, 1957. 
This programme has been started to meet the growing demand of the 
listeners for a programme of popular music and light items. It is 
being broadcast for five hours on week days and for 7i hours on 
Sundays and principal festival days. The bulk of programmes con¬ 
sists of attractive songs, playlets, operas, poetry recitals and music 
of all types and for all tastes. The items are based on contributions 
by all the radio stations in India and, therefore, reflect the culture of 
every part of the country. The programme is presented and com¬ 
posed in simple Hindi. Every day, however, at 18-30 hours a short 
special programme in one other Indian language, besides Hindi, is 
broadcast under ‘Bhdiat Vani' for half an hour. 

NEWS—News Service was started in 1937 and is under the 
charge of a Director of News Services. At present 70 news bulletins 
are broadcast from Delhi in 28 Indian and foreign languages. Each 
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station relays bulletins broadcast in the languapre or lanjruages of the 
area in addition to bulletins in English and Hindi which are relayed 
by all. 

The regional bulletins are relayed by all the stations within the 
same language area. The total duration of the news transmission of 
All India Radio emanating from Delhi amounts to 14 houis and 26 
minutes. 

EXTERNAL REUVK'ES—The first extemal ser-vice broadeast by 
All India Radio was in Pushtu in H)‘b). External Service Division 
liroadeasts in Indian and foieign laneuages to listcneis abroad. The 
Division Inoadcasls for over 22 bonis per day iii I'S languages. The 
Diieetor of the Exlctnal Ser\ues is the head of llii-. Division. These 
broa<lea« ts ai( diiLctod to li«5teneis in se\eral eountrios in Asia, 
Afnca, Australia and Eiuope. I itteneis are provided with a varied 
fare of niu.^c news, plays, fe-ntuKs and tallis. Clo^e contacts are 
maintained with foreign broadcasting organisation.-, to facilitate ex¬ 
change of bioadrast materials. 

PROGRAMME EXrH\NGE—There is a Programme Exchange 
Unit which has tw'o '^'H't'ons. Tim external sccthm logulales the dis- 
tiifiuDon of lecoidings to foreign Inoedeasting oreaiiisations. It 
supplies ve»'y legularly such rnaferi.nls to USSR, Naiiobi. Australian 
I>iondcasling Commission. Yugoslavia, Indonesia. Japan, Fiji Islands, 
BDC and UNO. The internal section makes a\ailable outstanding 
progiaminos of \ajious stations to one another. 

TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE.—This service was started in April 
1954. It has a complete unit of Record Processing Plant which 
processes and piirits giamophone records of productions of All India 
Radio Ligtit Music Units. Hundreds of such transcriptions have been 
processed durin'>‘ the last three year^. Tt has in stock recordings of 
post-prayer addiess(*s of Mahatma Gandhi for a duration of 51 hours, 
which are now lieing processed. Recordings of several other outstand¬ 
ing personalities including masters of music are also in its archives. 
It has been able to make a collection of recordings of Netaji Subhasb 
Chandra Rose from various sources, within and outside the country, 

MONITORING SERVICE—It is located at Simla, ft is under 
the direct control of the Director-General of A. I. R. Monitoring is 
a process of listening to what broadcasts from other nations say on 
national and international affairs and taking‘note of them. At pre¬ 
sent the Monitoring Service covers about 600 broadcasts per day from 
24 radio stations in eleven languages. 

TRAINING FACILITIES FOR STAFF—A Staff Training School 
has been .set up at New Delhi, which offers general as well as specia¬ 
lised courses of training to professional broadcasters as well as 
to the programme staff of All India Radio. Courses for Announ¬ 
cers and News Readers and Seminars for Producer.s of Spoken- 
word Programme, Drama Producers and Music Producers are fre¬ 
quently arranged. A training wing for technical personnel is also 
contemplated. 

SONG AND DRAMA DIVISION—^The Song and Drama Division 
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was constituted by the Mmi«!try of Information and Broadcasting in 
1954 and vab traiisfeired to the AIR in 1956, It is responsible for 
publicising India’s Five-Ytar Plans Ihiough the popular media of 
stage and music performances, puppet shows, etc , betoie audiences. 


LISTENER RESEARCH—Reactions of listeneis are vital to any 
broadcasting oiganisation in the planning of its piogrammes By em¬ 
ploying sciintific methods, listenei lesearch unit of AIR endeavours 
to measiae the lelative liitencr preferciuts to the \ iiioiis piogiammes 
broadcast, valuable data is thin compikd lor guidance of those 
engaged in planning and production ot piogiimmes. 


AH'VISORY COMMITTEES—Thtie aie vai lous Advisoiv Com¬ 
mittees constituted at AIR Stations with the obiect of assisting 
the lattci in the planning and presentation of ditkrent categories 
of programmes The various eominiltces funetuniung at the 
stations ail Programme Aihi'-cir'v (ommittces Rmal Advisory 
Committees, Irdustnal Piogiamme Advisorv Coininittoes, Eoices Pio- 
giammc Advi'.oiv Committi ts (the last two at stations which hioad- 
cast piogiammes loi Indu tnil woil eis and Difenee Foiceb rc’^pec- 
tively) and Consultive P incls for rduoitional Piogrammes Besides, 
there arc a numhti of «(/ fme Sciiemng Committee tor selection of 
film music recoidb, selection of news icadeis and announrcis, etc. 

PROGRXMME JOURNALS -AIR publishes the following 
programme journals — 


Name of tic Journal Language 
Indian Listener English 

Awaz Uidu 

Sarang Hindi 

Beta! Jdgat Bengali 

Vanoli Tamil 

Vain Telugu 

Nahhowam Gujaiati 


Pei wdicttty 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 

9t 

ft 

ff 

91 

9f 


RESEARCH—To solve technical problems concerning bioadcast- 
ing in India, a special department has been creited which has made 
impoitant investigations in this field Field strength measuiements 
of vaiious stations are undcitaken to study propagation conditions 
over shoit and long distances of both medium and short waves lono- 
spheiic date is legulaily complied to cxploie frequencies which 
would give optin’am reception to AIR’s home as well as external 
broadcisls Fading and atmo'sphcncs which interfere with nroadcast 
reception are also studied Attention has been devoted to acoustics 
to help design studies which would meet special requirements of the 
country and also be satisfactory from the technical point of view. 
Research is also carried out in the various methods of recording to 
standardise its characteristics 


MAINTEN \NCE -It is utmost importance that equipment of 
raiioiis Kinds, which makes broadcasting possible, is Kept in an ex¬ 
cellent condition The Station Engineer of each Station looks after 
dihe maintenance work of his station and the unified control is exercis¬ 
ed by the Maintenance Engineer at Delhi. He is responsible for the 
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oveiall upkeep of the broadcasting & 5 >.tem His office handles all 
pioblems connected with the maintenance ol existing tiansmdteis and 
leceiving centres, power supply dirangements, vaWes, aenals, studios, 
etc Systematic efioit is being made for <allying out icpairs to 
certain categoiie*; of specialised equipment which used to be sent 
abroad till recently. 


AIR TA^rS 1957-58 


No of liadio Sta¬ 
tions 28 


No of tiana 

mitlt 

N< (1 Studio 

Ctn ^ 

No of iKcninf' 

(Cl Itb 


62 
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INDIA’S POWER SUPPLY 

Power-Genorati<»n in India—Generation of power is essential 
for the industrial development of India, because the economic 
prosperity of the country mainly depends upon it. In this respect, 
compared to progressive countrie^, India lags far behind. The 
annual per capita genciation of electricity in India is only 30 kwh., 
compared to Norways 6,503 kwh., Canada’s 4,890 kwh., the U.K.’s 
1,573 kwli., Japan’s 715 kwh., and Tuikey’s 69 kwh. 

Power can be derived from oil, coal, water and wind movements, 
our mineral-oil reserves are alrao-st negligible, and production of 
our mineral-oil reserves are almost negligible, fcjo K'oduction of 

J lower through oil is an imposibility. So far as coal is concerned, 
ndia has, no doubt, f.vnly large reserve of coal, but it would be 
uneconomical if we are to waste coal reserves for the production of 
power; moreover, well-known coal-beaimg aieas are concentrated 
in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. 
So in regions far aw-ay from the above coal ftelds, coal costs much 
due to high cost of transport. This higher co-t of transport adver¬ 
sely affects ihc establishment of large thermal xiowcr stations in 
South India or Punjab. As for water pow^cr, it may be said that 
water is inexhaustible, whereas coal or mineral oil is W'abting asset, 
and the water besides being inexhaustiide is the cheapest of all. 

The latest estimates put the hydro-electiic power potential of 
India at 35 million kw. but only about 0.9 million kw. has been tapped 
so far. Generally speaking, the snow^-fecl rivers using in the Hima¬ 
layas along the length of Kashmir to A.ssam and the heavy rainfall 
on Westein Ghats are the mam sources of hydro-])owers in India. 

The peculiar feature of the Indian rivers is the seasonal varia¬ 
tion of their flow from almost nothing duiing the dry season to 
several hundreds of thousands of cusec during monsoon. This 
naturally involves the const!uction of dams to store sulfieient water 
to be utilised duiing periods of lean flow. India is essentially an 
agricultural country and has to depend for irrigation on rivers fed 
by monsoon rain. Here is a fundamental clash of inteiests between 
the needs of irrigation and electricity. So in many cases, projects 
have to lie undertaken as a joint iiiigation-cura-electricity measures. 

Function and Administration of Irrigation and Power—The 
Ministry of Irupation and Power is rospontible for the following 
function*? leleting to (J) J^oivcr (2) Iryigaticn (3) Flood control (4) 
Riv<*r vallty fnojccts. 

Besides laying down the general policy for the development of 
water and power resources, the Ministry performs the following 
among other functions— 

<1) Watching the progress of the projects in the Irrigation and 
Power sector and of costs against estimates ; 

(2) Examination of integrated flood control programmes in 
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consultat’on with the Stdt'^s which have a flood pioblcm and assis¬ 
tance to the States in e\ec*utinif flood piojection work*- , 

(3) Foimulahon of integiitcd flood contiol piogrammes in 
consultation with Iht States which have a flood pioblem and assis¬ 
tance to the Stitts in executing flood piojection woiks , 

(4) Tinning ot opeiato* of eaith moving machinery, 

(5) Optimum utilisation of machinuj, equipment and skilled 
personnel ind 

(6) Fiimition of moisuics to tn urt efficiency and economy 
in the txtcurion of Rnci \ ilky Piojtcts 

Oiqn}i ah)n lor V(un D(vd)pt cnt—The Electiicity (Supply) 
Act \ as p I'^std in 1048 to ensuu ) ipid and orderly generation of 
electiiiil'v It pioMdcs fai the cttin^ iq) of a Fuitial Eltctiicity 
Authont\ foi the ^^luk coiintrj md Stitt Ekctiiuty Boards for 
legions riie ( cnti il EJ^<tutlt^ Authontj was constituted in 1060 
and th Slate lkctiuit\ J>o id', hive been ‘set up in Delhi West 
Bengil Midhva Piadt'-h, Bombaj, Kerala, Madras, Rajasthan, 
M> OTt uid [ I’ 

(tthaf Anil onl f—hx been set up undti Section 

> of tn FktLiuitj (Supply) Act of 1048 to ptifoini the following 
limct oils -(1) To d \clop i ‘omnd adequate and uniform i itional 
pc we I poliLj (2) to act i aioitiitoi in niitUis ol dispute iiismg 
between the State (Toveinmcnts oi th Boaid ( ) to tarry out in\cstr- 
g itnu and to collect ind record clita conurning tht generation, 
distiibutiiu and utilization of power aid development of power 
los met (4) to i ubli h infoimilion stciutd undci the Act and to 
provide foi pahlitaiion of ic]ioits and investigitions 

i ulm hi(ti c fif /nnid—Ins bee i constituted undei Section 
3b A of the In'i u Ikeliicitv Art ol 1010 ind it is ic^pon ilk lor 
mal iiiv, 1 ilc'i to ic>,uliU tie '•cn ration ti in'^iinis ion and use of 
energy rnd lor pic cnbiiig loim of ippJic tion litenccs and allied 
matte 1 s 

S/«/ lUttf cfIf l(nfh hive I ecu formed in many States 
Thts Lo id ue le uuied to i itiorialist the pioduetion and supply 
of (ketijfitj in then ii pective lie i Live Uilk sujiplies ol power to 
existine, Irenstd undnti mg ml i^lail power wherever neccssaiv 
and diiect liccnstes to e>fL maximum economy and cffjtioncy in the 
operation ol then undeitilin^s 

Ctnlidi I aid tf Iiiiguti ii aid /'one/—This Bond < ontinues 
to funeUon is i emtial to ordmitine, authority for leseaich work 
in the field ct nj-dr ml it and hjdio tktliit tii^meeiing It is 
an autonom lUa bod> There art tt present 1 lesearch stations 
guided by the Bond Ihe Board his il o a Re eirch Committee 
attached to it to to ordinate rtstneh in irrigation h^dlo electric and 
allied sulqcft*? 

Power Organisition—Until recently the generation and distribu¬ 
tion of elcctiiuty in India was governed by the Indiin Electricity 
Act of 1910 In the Constitution of India ‘Power' is in the 
Concur lent List of subjects The Mini&tij of Iiiigation ind 
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Power is allotted the following items regarding “power” : (i) Develop¬ 
ment of power (2) Technical assistance for power development (3) 
co-ordination of power telecommunication lines (4) disputes among 
various States relating to distribution and utilization of water for 
power development (5) electricity legislation (6) research work in 
power matters (7) generation and supply of electricity in Delhi. 

The first four functions are discharged through the agency of the^ 
Central Water and PowdjfejCommission, the last three through the 
agencies of the Central SBBfcricity Board, the Central Board of Irri¬ 
gation and Power and IheTRlhi State Electricity Board respectively. 

Central Water arid Pmver Commifuflon —This is the only attached 
office of the Ministry of Irrigation and Power. This Commission waa 
creat^ed in 1961. The Commission is responsible for initiating and 
co-ordinating schemes throughout the country for the control, 
conservation and utilization of water, resources for purposes of 
flood control, irrigation, navigation and water-power generation, as 
well as schemes of thermal powder development and also 
schemes of transmission of electrical energy. The Commission 
is divided into three wings —water power %ving and Flood wing. 

The Commission consists of a Chairman with two members of the 
.Water Wing and tw'o members from the Power Wing. It is as.sisted 
. by three Chief Engineers who are in charge of the Flood Wing. 
The Commission renders expert advice only to the State Govern¬ 
ments, but to some neighbouring countiies as well. 

The Power Wing has been divided into following Directorates— 

(1) Hydro-electric (2) Thermal (ID System Planning (4) Trans¬ 
mission (6) Rural eJecirification (6) Load Survey and Load Develop¬ 
ment (7) TecVinical Examination, Co-ordination and Research (8) 
Plant Construction and Procurement (9) Commercial (10) Union 
Territories. 

Eleciricily Development in India—Broadly speaking, most of the 
electrical developments in India have so far been limited to satisfy¬ 
ing the demand of urban areas. This has led to a lopsided develop¬ 
ment of our economy. It may be pointed out that six large cities— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Madras and Delhi account 
for 30 per cent of the country’s installed capacity and 30 p.c. of the 
generated energy. 

At the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan in 1051, the 
number of villages (with less than 10,000 population) supplied with 
electricity was 3075. At the end of the F'irst Plan in 1950, the number 
increased to 6,500 and at the end of Second Plan, it is c.stimated, elec¬ 
tricity will be .supplied to 16,500 villages. 

An iillocatinn of Rs. 20.70 crores was made during the last two 
year? of the First Plan. During the Second Plan period roughly 
Ks. 75 crores, out of 427 crores allocated for power projects, will be 
spent on the scheme. Almost all the electrified villages are^located 
in the south in Madras. Mysore, Kerala. Andhra and the Northern 
States of Uttar Prad..sh, Punjab and Bihar. 
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The distribution of electrification over town and villages of 
different sizes is as follows :— 
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40J 

345 

86.03 

Below 

20,000 

850 




6,000-10,000 

6,00,522 

7,961 

1.42 



6,61,107 

8,494 

1.61 


STATE OF POWER DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

The sliJite of power development m India at the present time is 
a« follows •— 

(1) South India— largili/ hifdro-elecfrie. 

(2) Bombay area —largely hydio^cUeirio hut with a hrmfed 
amouvt of the thermal power. 

(3) Bihar and Bengal coal fields —mainly thermal. 

(4) ( cntial India-comprisiiig Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Ma¬ 
dhya Piadesh —mainly thrinial. 

(5) Punjab and Uttar iS-adesh —mainly hydro-electric^ partly 
thu mal. 


INSTALLED POWER CAPACITY IN STATES 
(1957-68 and 1958-59) 



Installed capacity 

Installed capacity 


as anticipated in 

as anticipated in 


March 1958 

March 1959 


(in kw.) 

(in kw.) 

Andhra 

.. 1,92,876 

2^6,676 

Assam 

15,880 

16,630 

Bombay 

.. 8,10,146 

8,73,146 

Bihai 

.. 2,44,441 

3,06J)41 

Jammu & Kashmir 

12,875 

12,875 

Kerala 

.. 1,13,777 

1,21,777 

Madhya Pradesh 

94,406 

1,24,406 

Madras 

,. 2,40,666 

2,08464 

Mysore 

.. 1,90,464 

2,08,464 


^Includes Pondichcrr> Town with a population of 6^,835. 

28 
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Orissa 

.. 1,66,772 

1,56,772 

Punjab 

.. 1,74,463 

1,74,463 

Rajasthan 

43,787 

51,967 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 3,67,740 

3,67,740 

West Bengal 

.. 6,40,723 

6,41,663 

Delhi 

61,191 

76,191 

Himachal Pradesh 

512 

612 

Andaman 

1,100 

1,100 

Manipur 

280 

280 

Tripura 

397 

397 

Pondicherry 

5,315 

6,345 


32,7b,811 

30,09,901 


Power Development under the Plans 

Thcie wojo 142 power development schemes in \he public sector 
in the Fust Pbiu, oi Iho'e, the maior multi purpose iiver valley 
projects wcie llhakra’iine il, Hiiakud, DVC, Chambal, Rihand, 
Koyna, Kosi, etc. The riincipal power schemes completed duiing the 
First Plan are— 


InstalhJ Capacity /ustalhd Capacity 


(Kilowatts) 


(Kilowatts) 

Nangal (Pnn^iab) 

48,000 

Machkund (Andhra- 

- 

Bokaro (Bihar) 

1,50.000 

Oiissa) 

34 000 

Chola (Bombay) 

54,000 

Palhn (U P 1 

20,000 

Kliaperkheda (M P.) 

30,000 

Saroda (U.P.) 

41,000 

Moy.n (Madi is) 

36,000 

Seigulam (Kerala) 

.. 48,000 

Madias City Plant 


Jug (Mysore) 

72,000 

Extensions 

30,000 



ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED AND SOLD 

(Energy 

in millions of kilowatt hours) 


No. 

of concerns Generated 

Bold 

1952-63 

614 

6,301 4 

6,134.3 

1954-56 

686 

7,760 9 

6,319.2 

1955-56 

715 

8,805 8 

7,186.8 

1966-67 

769 

9,877.8 

8,103.1 


(/?< sc? j 0 Bank BtUlethif 1957). 





INDIAN IRRIGATION 

USEFULNESS OF INDIAN IRRIGATION—The two chief 
charactciistics of rainfall in the country aie its unequal dis¬ 
tribution in difteient regions and un(\en precipitation m different 
years The variation in distribution ranges from an average of as 
high as 4b0 inches in a region in Assam, to as low as three inches or 
so in and Rajasthan , the average foi the whole country being a little 
over 12 inchc Similail\, there is i vanation in the total piecipita- 
ticii o\er a legion fiom >ear to jeai Buause of the uncertanity of 
rainfall Indian agiicultuie has been described as a “gamble in the 
monsoon” The io->ult ha*? lx in that agiitultnial dCNclopment m 
India has nof'kept pace with the growth ot population To make the 
countiv i>clf sufliciCTit in food pioduction, it i®-, therefore, necessary 
that the area utidei cultivition must be incieased by the piovision 
of grtatCT 11 ligation facilities thioughout the country 

India’s water it oince*' have b<en calculated at about 13,560 
lakh acie ftet, of which approximatelv 4 500 1 ikh ano feet aio 
utilisable Ihe possibility ol divcihng the noinial flow of iiver 
into ( in il^ has almost been exhausted So foi the development of 
irMgaiion duns foi impounding the surplus nvti flow duiing 
non oon have to be built at uitable sites In aieas wheie theic are 
no flow iiiigdt'on, const?uction of minoi litigation woiks, such as 
tanks and wells and watci lifting devices, hive to he undutaken 

The watei supplies for iirigation aie obtained fiom thiee 

soul CCS 

(1) directly from the waters flowing m natunl streams ; 

(2) liom the storage of flood waters of these streams or 
dircctlv from storage of ram water m ‘mall tanls ; and 

(3> ^’rom the underground subsoil reservoir. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMEN1S-Ihe Mini try of Irrigation 
and Powci is res])onbible for functions relating to irrigation. 
Hut iingation is a State subiect so th( Miiiistiv is coiiccincd only 
with—(11 tethiiKal assistance foi iiiigation development, (2) dis¬ 
putes among venous Statfrelitmg to distribution and utilisation 
of watei tor iirigation (J) leseaich woik in iriigation matters. 
These tunctions a»e c lined by the ( tvfral U rffo and Pawn Commit 
and the Lfntral lloaid of Irngation and Power. 

Tie Cfntial Watei and Power Commission is mainly icspon&ible 
for initiating and co ordinating schenus for multi purpose river 
development and preparing integrated plans for thermal power deve¬ 
lopment, transmission and utilisation of elcctiical entigy andi tack¬ 
ling the flood pioblem. 

The Commission is divided into three wings, one dealing with 
11 ligation and navigation, the other with power and the third 
with flood control pioblems. It consists of a Chairman and two 
Members for the Water Wing and two Members for the Powci* 
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Wing. It is assisted by two Chief Engineers who are in charge of 
the Flood Wing, 

An important activity of the Commission is irrigation research. 
The Central Water, Power and Research Station at Khadagyasla^ 
near Poona, is the oldest research institution in India, which is endea¬ 
vouring to determine the best form of structure for the control and 
development of rivers in the country. The Station has now eight 
sections, viz.^ (1) Canal hydraulics ; (2) Navigation; (3) Concrete 
and materials of construction; (4) Soil and soil mechanics; (5) 
Mathematics ; (6) Statistics; (7) Physics ; and (8) Chemistry, 

The Cevinii Board of In igation and Bower co-ordinates research 
work in irrigation and individuals, disseminates technical information 
on the subject and acts as a liasion body for the Inteimational Associa¬ 
tion for Hydraulic Mechanics and Foundation Engineering. The 
Board also co-oidinates the research work undertaken at the research 
stations established bjr the State Governments, 'u/s., Bor bay, Punjab, 
Uttar Prade.^h, Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. 

FLOOD CONTROL—On the advice of the Central Government, 
most of the States have set up Flood Control Boards in their respec¬ 
tive States for tackling flood control problems in their areas. These 
Boards are assisted by the Technical Committees. A Central Flood 
Control Board has also been set up to consider schemes pre¬ 
pared by the State Flood Control Boards and also to formulate 
national flood control programme. The Central Board includes 
ministers from States. A Flood Wing has been added to the Central 
Water and Power Commission to give technical assistance to the 
States on flood control pi'ohlems. Flood Control Boards have been 
established in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Jammu and 
l^shmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. River Commission (Floods) has also 
been established for the Brahmaputra, Ganga, North-West rivers 
and Central India rivers. A High Level Committee has been set up 
in April 1957 for assessing the flood problems in the various States 
and examining the available relevant data. 

RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS—India is well-placed in respect of 
overall water resources and power potential. It is increasingly being 
realised that while a project conceived for a single purpose, like irriga¬ 
tion or flood control, might not be an economic proposition, it might 
become a financially feasible and productive scheme, if it included 
other purposes, like power generation, navigation, etc. So the multi¬ 
purpose schemes have come in, because of the manifold benefits they 
yield. Apart from providing irrigation facilities for growing addi¬ 
tional food and commercial crops, two other main benefits are the 
control of floods which cause enormous destruction of crop, property, 
cattle and human life every year and the generation of large blocks 
of hydro-electric power. Among other benefits which accrue 
from the projects are the development of internal navigation, which 
relieves the pressure on the railways, facilitates conservation, 
afforestation, pisciculture and the provision of drinking water. At 
present, about 163 projects have been undertaken in different parts 
of the country; of these six are multi-purpose, 104 irrigation and 43 
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power projects. Some of these 163 projects may be termed ‘major*, 
of these major projects, six are multi-purpose, three are power 
schemes and three are irrii?ation schemes. 

MAIN TYPES OF IRRIGATION—(1) Canal Irrigation —This 
is the most impoitant type of irrijration. Canals draw their waters 
from rivdrs or from artificial storage. They are mostly seen in 
Northern India. The river canals are of thice classes—Inundation 
canals, Peienniul canals and Stoiat*e canals. By inundation canals 
water tupply is made possible by leading water tiom rivers and 
streams. They aie formed by making smaller cuts through the river 
bank, into which the water flows when the level of the river rises 
during floods. These arc generally found in the Indus basin and its 
tiibutarics. The peiennial canals aie built by electing some form of 
baiiago a river wliicb flowt- tinoughout the year, and direct 

ing its watei*througlj a canal to the country to be irrigated. These 
canals arc lound in Uttjr Pradesh and Punjab. Storage canals are 
built by constlucting a dam across a vallev to store the ram water 
dm mg inon''Oon's. TJic water so held is later distiibutcd to lands 
by means of canals diawn from the storage. These woiks are found 
in the Deccan, M.P. and Bundelkhand. 

(2) The rest of the irrigation is done through lankt, surface 
pircolafum ivflls, tube-wills^ etc. The term minor applies to this 
type of irrigation 

(a) Surface l*ercolation wells exist all over the country. 

(b) Tanks and Reservoirs—The water collects cither in natural 
depiession on the beds of '•ticams or dammed up and shallow basins 
created for stoiing water. 

(c) Flood 11 ligation and inundation inigation are the other 
sources of minor iingation in India. The monsoon flood vv'atcr of 
riveis is divcitcd to lands which are above the level of the ordinary 
supply m a iivei. The flood water soaks the lands and the moisture 
retained in the soil allows the cultivation of a winter season crop, 
which otherwise would not be possible. 

(d) Tube-wells—This means lifting of water fiom underground 
by means of mechanical pumps. This process helps to utilise the sub¬ 
soil water resoui’ces of the country, particularly in the alluvial plains 
of the Indo-Gangetic basin. 

The irrigation is again divided into three classes by the 
Govei nment:— 

(1) Productive —The capital for the construction and extension 

f provided out of borrowed money or by appropriation 

from Famine Insurance Giant, and which is expected to yield within 
ten years of their completion sufficient revenue to pay their work¬ 
ing exijenses as well as the interest on the capital expended on their 
construction. 

(2) Unproductive —Unproductive works are those which yield 
^ ri^enue which is less than the percentage fixed for productive 

These are constructed primarily as protection against famine, 
and the cost of construction is provided out of current revenues or 
by appropriation from Famine Insurance Grant. 
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(3) Minor —These are small works for which detailed capital 
or revenue accounts are not maintained; such works may be productive 
or unproductive. 

Dams and Barrages—^It is necessary to understand the difference 
between a dam and a barrage in connection with river valley projects. 
Any obstruction built to stem the flow of water in a stream is a 
dam and from this point of view, a barrage also is a dam. But a dam 
has come to be synonymous with a comparatively high structure 
built to form a reservoir and a barrage with a structure which con¬ 
trols and regulates the flow of water. 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION WORKS OF INDIA 

Punjab 

1. Western Yamuna Canal takes its water from ^he Yamuna, 
near where the river leaves the Himalayas and irrigates the districts 
of Rohtak, Hissar, Amh.ala, Karnal, Patiala, Jhind and Delhi. 

2. Sirhivd Canal takes water from the Sutlei liver and irrigates 
Ludhiana, Feiozpur, Hissar, Nabha and Patiala di'tiiots. 

3. Uppfr Dan-Doab Canal Uxl^vs water fiom the Ravi River 
at Madhopur and inigates Guida^'pur & Amritsar District. Its 
main line and blanches are 280 miles long in India. 

4. EasUin Canal con&tiucted in 1053 iriigattb Ferozpur District. 

6. Nangail Barrage. 


I’ttar Pradesh 

(1) Ganga Canal, (2) Lower Ganga Canal, (3) Agra Canal, 
(4) Saida Canal, Extension of Saida Canal, (6) Saida Canal 
Roseivoir (Stage I) (7) Mata Tila (Ist stage). 

Andhra Pradesh 

(1) Godavari Delta System (2) Krishna Delta System (3) 
Rompetu Dtainage System (4) Rallapad (5) Nizamsagar (6) Goda¬ 
vari (Stage I). 

Kerala 

(1) Kuttanad (2) Peechi (3) Neyyar (4) Malampuzha (5) 
Walayar Reservoir. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

Sind Valley 

Madras 

(1) Perinchani (2) Periyar System (3) Lower Bhavani (4) Kaveri 
Mettur (6) Aramar Reservoir. 

Madhya Pradesh 

(1) Tandula Canals (2) Mahanadi Canals. 

Bihar 

(1) Sone Canals (2) Tribeni Canals. 
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Boiii0)ay 

(1) Nira Left Bank Canal (2) Nxra Ri^ht Bank Canal (3) Pra- 
vaia River Works H) Gangapur Reservoir (5) Raugola (6) Brahmam 
(7) Moj (8) Aji (9) Machhu. 


ORISSA 

(1) Ons&a Canals. 

Rajasthan 

(1) Jawai Project (21 Parvati Piojett (31 Mcja Project. 

Mjsore 

(1) Kiishnarajasagar Canals (2) Tunga Anicut (3) Nugu (4) 
Ghatapiablia JLeft Bark Canal 

West Bengal 

(1) Damodar Canals (2) Majruiakshi Canals. 

RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 

Bhakra-Nangal Project—The pioject comprises two big dams, 
a va t netwoik of canals, four power houses and a large num¬ 
ber of tiansmission lines with scoits of sub stations spread over 
the Punjab, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi. It 
is located in the Hoshiaipur district in the Punjab. It will have 
a dam about one mile fiom Naiigal Township (Nangal dam) and a 
mam dam, 8 miles upstream aeio s Sutlej luer 

The main paits of the Bhakra Nangal Project are—(1) (a) 

Bh .kr i dam, 740 It high (6) Two powei houses at the foot of the 
dam (c) Two 60 ft diameter conciete lined divcision tunnels, each 
halt a mile long (?) Nangal Dam, UO ft. high (3) Nangal Hydel- 
Chanml, 40 miles long (4) Two powei hou'^es on the Ilydel (’hanncl at 
Ganguwal and Kotla (5) Bhakra Iiiigation Canals and Distribution 
System (G) Remodelling of Rupei He ad vc oiks and the Siihind Canal 
(7) Bist Doab Canal and (8) Transmission Syotem. 

All works except the Bhakra Dam and its two power houses and 
the transmission system have been completed. The revised estimate 
of the Bhakra-Npngal Project is Rs 170 02 crores. 

Damodar Valley Corporation—The aim*of this multi-purpose 
project IS to tame the turbulent Damodar and its tributaries which 
overflew their banks and bring destruction, misery to large parts of 
Bihar and Bengal. It is a joint ventuie undertaken by the West 
Bengal, Bihar and Central Governments It comprises four dams : 
Tilatya Dam^ Kovar Darrin Maithon Dam and Panchet Hill Dam with 
Durgapu) Barrage and Bokaro Fowir 

Tilaiya Dam is located about 12 miles from Kodarma railway 
station on the Eastern Railway in Bihai across the Barakar liver. 
It IS a straight gravity conciete dam with a height of 99 ft above 
river bed and with a length of 1,200 feet. It has a storage capacity 
of 320,000 acre feet. Power benefits are two generating units of 
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2,000 kw., each with provision for third unit (23 mil. kw. output). 
It has cost Rs. 3.66 crores. Work was started in Jan. 1950 and 
completed in December 1952. k 

Konwr Dam is located in Hazaribagh district in Bihar State, 
across the Konar river. The Dam is of straight gravity type, concrete 
with earthen flanks. Its length is 910 ft. and height is 160 ft. 
above the river bed. The storage capacity of the reservoir is 
273,000 acre ft. (gross), and the waterspread is 10.3 sq. miles. 
It is expected that generating plant of 40,000. will be installed. The 
cost of the dam is estimated at lis. 9.94 crores. It was started in 1950 
and completed in 1954. 

Maithon Dam is situated 16 miles from Asansol railway station 
on the Eastern Railway in Bihar, across the Barakar river. It is 
a rolled eai-th dam with concrete spillway. The height of the Dam 
is 182 ft. above foundation of the concrete dam and ^64 ft, above 
foundation of the earth dam. Its length is 3,234 ft. The storage 
capacity is 1.2 mil. acre ft. with the waterspread of 44.4 sq. miles. 
It is designed primarily for flood control. The installed capacity of 
power is 60,000 kw. It will be operated in co-ordination with other 
hydro and thermal stations of the system. Total energy output 
is estimated at 170,000,000 kwh. per annum. The cost of the Dam is 
estimated at Rs. 16.74 crores. It was started in 1951 and completed 
in 1957. 

Panchet Hill Dam —is in Dhanbad di.strict of Bihar, across the 
Damodar river. The Dam is of straight gravity type, earth-cwm- 
concrete. Its height is 157 feet above foundation (concrete dam) 
and 136 ft. above foundation (earth dam) with a length of 8,362 feet. 
Storage capacity of the reservoir is 1,365,000 acre feet with the 
waterspread of 64 sq. miles. It is designed primarily for flood control 
with power generation of 40,000 kw. The cost for building the dam 
is Rs. 18.25 crores. The work was started in 1952 and is expected 
to be completed by the end of 1958. 

Dwrgapur Barrage —is situated about a mile from Durgapur 
railway station and 25 miles from Asansol in West Bengal, across 
Damodar river. The barrage is of concrete type with a height of 
88 ft. and a length of 2,271 ft. It has 85-mile long canal on the left, 
65'niile long canal on the right, 1,410 miles of other canals' and 
distributaries. The irrigation benefits are 10,26,000 acres, of which 
1,86,000 acres are fed by the existing Damodar Canal system. So 
far as the navigation is concerned, the canal on the left bank is 
navigable, connecting coal mining areas around Raniganj with 
Hooghly, about 36 miles above Calcutta. It has 360 miles of channels. 
It has cost Rs. 22.68 crores. 

Bokaro Power House is about 12 miles downstream of the 
Konar dam in Bihar. It has generating units of 60,000 kw. each at 
present. Fourth unit of 75,000 kw. is to be installed shortly. The 
Power House will give additional power for iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur and Bumpur, copper mines at Ghatsila, coal mines of 
W. Bengal and Bihar, the new cement works and engineering 
industries in and around Asansol and for Sindri and Calcutta city. 

Machkund Project—^The Machkund scheme is a joint venture be- 
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tween the States of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. The two States share 
the capital outlay and power benefit in the ratio of 30 : 70 respectively. 
The afrcncy for the execution of the scheme is the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh. The location of the scheme is 120 miles north-west 
of Visahhapatnam across the Machkund river of the Godavari system 
in Andhia Pradesh. It comprises a dam at Jalaput, a diversion dam 
14 miles downslroam acroe& the river and a power house. The Dam 
is masonry and 170 feet hiah above foundation (main dam) and its 
leriRth 1,345 feet (main daml and 1.037 (dhcj.sion dam). The 
storaiare capacity of the reservoir is 27,200 mil. cu. ft. The scheme 
will generate three units of 17,000 kw. each under Stage I and three 
units of 23.000 kw. each in Stae-e II. Tlie entire cost will be Rs. 26.32 
crores. It was started in 1940. Third and final unit under stage I 
was commissioned in June 1950. Works under Stage II are 
progressing. ^ 

Chambal Protect—Chambal Project, a joint venture of Rajas¬ 
than and Madhya Bharat, involves the construction of three dams 
across (ho rhanihal wnth power house at each, a barrape near Kota, 
with canals on both ‘■ides for iiTigation. The pioiect ^\ril ultimate¬ 
ly piodure 2.10 lakh kw. of power at 60 p.c. load factor and irrigate 
14 lakb acres. The execution of the project ha*- been planned in 
three stages. The fiist ‘•tage c'-timated to 00^1 Rs. 48.08 crores has 
been ‘■anetioned. Sttve I of the project consists of— 

(1) Gantlhi Safjar Dam at the hord'^r of Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan States. I'he dam will he 204 feet high and 1,085 feet 
long at the top and vdll create a storage of 0.85 million aero feet (2) 
A Powiu- House at the Gandhi Sugar Dam to accommodate five units 
of 23 000 kw. erch—three units being installeii in the fii'-’t stage. 
C’) 911 miles Transmi-.sion Tiines in both the States (4) Kotah 
Barrage (5) Canals on both sides of the river—lCi2 miles in Rajas¬ 
than and 308 miles in Madhya Pradc.sh. Th" first stage is scheduled 
to be completed by 1959. 

Tungubhndra Project— It is one of the lor «'e multi-purpose 
schemes in South India, and was taken up for execution almost imme¬ 
diately after World War 11. It is a joint enterprise of the States of 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. It is located in the Bellary district in 
Mysore State, 3 miles from Hospet, across the Tungabhadra 
river. The type of the dam is straight gravity and masonry. The 
project consists of a masonry dam across the Tongabhadra, a 127— 
mile canal with a power house on the left aide and a 225—mile canal 
called the Low Level Canal with two power bouses on the right 
side. An area of 0,71,000 acres in Mysore and 4,50,900 acres in 
Andhra will receive iiTigation benefits. Under the final scheme 
1.08,000 kw. of power will be generated. 

Hirakud Dam Project (Stage I)—it is located in Samhalpnr dis¬ 
trict in Orissa State, 6 miles from Sambalpur Railway Station, across 
the Mahanndi river. The type of the dam is earth, masonry and 
concrete. The Hirakud Project consists of a three-mile long dam 
with a maximum height of 200 feet and a reservoir with a gross 
storage capacity of 6.6 million acre feet. Irrigation will be 
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extended to 6.72 lakh acres in Sambalpur and Bolangir districts of 
Orissa and to 18.7 lakh acres in Cuttack and Puri districts. The 
po^er house located at the foot of the dam will have an installed capa¬ 
city of 1.23,000 kw. The project is estimated to cost Rs. 70.78 
crores. The foundation stone was laid by the Prime Minister on 
April 12, 1948. He also inaugurated the project on completion of 
the main dam on January 13, 1957. Under the second phase, now in 
hand, generating sets capable of producing 72,000 kw. at Chiplima and 
an additional unit of 37,^500 kw. at the main dam power house will be 
installed by 19C1. 

Bhadra—It is located in the Chickmagalur district in Mysore 
State, near Lakkavalli village, across the Bhadra river. The type 
of the dam is straight gravity. The height of the masonry dam is 
262 ft. above foundation and car+h dam is 109 ft. above the river bed. 
The length of the masomy dam is 1,400 ft. and that of earth dam is 
276 feet. The storage capacity of the Reservoir is Ji^,035 mil. cu. 
feet, and the waterspread is 80 sq. miles. There are two canals of 212 
miles long The scheme will irngate 2 34,200 acres and the installed 
capacity of the nowei is 33,200 kw The entire cost of the scheme is 
24.42 eiores. It V'as staited in 1947-48 and is expected to be completed 
by 1961. 

Malampnzha Proiect—This pioiect consists of n dam across 
Malampuzba ii^cr at the foot of the Western Ghats, three miles east 
of 01a\akkot Railway Station and a mum left bank canal about 20 
miles long with branch channels to irrigate the Malabar district of 
Kerala The dam has been completed and irrigation was extended 
to 36,000 acres in Sept. 1956. 

Manimuthar—This project, which will irrigate large acres in the 
Tirunclveli distiict of Madias, consists of a dam (largely earth) across 
the river Manimuthar and a canal taking off from the right side of 
the reservoir. The entire project is expected to cost Rs. 3 06 crores. 

Perijar—The Penvar Ti\er which rises on the border of Travan- 
core-Cocbin and Madras, ha'- a total fall of about 1,200 ft, in its 
descent to the plains. This fall is to be utilised to generate 106,000 
kw. of power for the Madras grid system. The scheme will ultimate¬ 
ly cost about Rs. 10 48 crores. 

Ijower Bhavani Project—This is one of the most notable projects 
of Madras Bhavani is a tribiitarv of the Gauveri and has a major 
portion of its course in the Coimbatore district. It is located in 
Coimbatore district in Madras, actoss the Bhavani river. The height 
of the Dam is 204 ft. masonrv and 120 ft. earth and its length is 
28.862 ft. The storage capacity of the reservoir is 64 mil. acre feet. 
'There is a 124-mile canal on the right side. The scheme will irrigate 
207,000 acres and it has cost Rs. 9 61 crores. It was started in 1949 
and completed in 1956. 

Koyna Proiect (stage 1)—is situated at Deshmukwadi in the North 
Satara district m Bomhav, across the Kovna river, a tributary of the 
Krishna. This project comprises the construction of a concrete-ciim 
-masonry dam acioss the^ Kovna river, an underground power 
house capable of generating 2,40,000 kw. of power at 60 p.c. 
load factor and a double circuit 220 kw. transmission line to 
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Trombay to be tied into power system at tb&t place. The esti¬ 
mated cost of the work is ^S. 42.76 crores. > it^as started in 1954 
and is expected to be completed by 

It has a 2h —mile tunnel b'dr^ throdg’Ka mountain which takes 
the water and drops it down to what is going to be the longest 
underground power station in the world. Besides this, Koyna is 
not so multi-purpose as other dams. Although it will irrigate 
lands, its “main purpose is to produce electricity for hundreds of miles 
that have gone up round about the city of Bombay in the last ten 
years. 

Kakrapar Project—^This project is located at Kakrapar, 60 miles 
upstream of Surat in Bombay State, across the Tapti river. The 
t:n^e of the weir is stone masonry with 60 feet above foundation with 
a length of 2,039 feet. Its Right Bank Canal system has a total 
length of 34(^miles and the Left Bank Canal system covers 620 miles. 
The project will irrigate 6.52 lakh acres. It has cost Jls. 11.65 crores. 
The scheme was started in 1949. Weir was completed in 1955. Canal 
system IS expected to bo completed by 1959. 

Mayurakshi Project (Canada Dam)—This scheme is located at 
Messanjore, 20 miles north-west of Suri, the headquarters of Birbhum 
district in West Bengal, across Mayurakshi riv'er. The description 
of the Dam is as follows : Masonry gravity. Height —155 ft. 

(Maximum), Length —2,170 ft. and Spillway —740 ft. long. There is 
a barrage 20 miles down the dam known as the Tilpara barrage, 
1,013 ft. long. There are two canals, 76 miles long each, taking off 
from either side of the barrage and u canal from the dam. The total 
length of the canal system is about 850 miles. This will irrigate 7.2 
lakh acres annually in West Bengal and about 35.000 acres in Bihar. 
The installed capacity of the power is 4,000 kw. The scheme has cost 
Rs. 16.1 crores. It was started in 1946 and completed in 1956, 

Riband Dam Proiect—The Riband Pi eject comprises a concrete 
gravity dam across the Riband liver, about 28 miles south of its 
confluence with the Son river near Pipri village in Mirzapur district. 
The dam will be about 3,000 ft. long and about 270 ft. above the 
river bed. The reservoir will have a gross storage of 8 6 million 
acre feet. The power station at the base of the dam will house 
live generating sets of 50,000 kw. each. Power will be utilised for pump¬ 
ing water from 4,000 tube-wells for irrigation of al»out 16 lakh 
acres in Uttar Pradesh and 5 lakh acres in Bihar. The total esti¬ 
mated cost is about Rs. 46 crores. Tho dam is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by 1961. 

Kosi Proiect—envisages a barrage across the Kosi river, three 
miles above Hanumannagar in Bihar, and construction of flood banks 
on either side for confining the river in the middln reach. 
The main features of the Kosi scheme are —Vmt I—Hawmannagar 
Barrage and Head Work ^—A barrage will be constructed across the 
Kosi river about 3 miles upstream of Hanumannagar in Nepal. It 
will have^ earth flanks and the following masonry structures (i) a 
main spillway and (H) a head regulator for a future canal on the 
western side and a head regulator for ^he Eastern Kosi Canal. Unit 
“—^Plood embankments (about 150 miles in length) And protective 
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measures. Unit III—Eastern Kosi Canal —^This canal which will take 
off from Hanumannagar Barrage will have a gross commanded 
area of 18.23 lakh acres and an annual irrigation of 13.97 lakh 
acres. The main canal will have four branches, namely, Supaul 
branchy Partabganj branch, Purnea branch and Arraria branch. 

Nagarlunasagar, I—is located in Nalgonda district in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, li miles below the Nandikonda village, across the Krishna. It is a 
scheme of the Andhia Piadosh Government and comprises the cons¬ 
truction of a masonry dam on Lhc Knshna river ne«ir Nandikonda 
village and two canals, one on each side of the river. The Right Bank 
Canal, 135 miles lon« will irrigate 9.7 lakh acres. The Left Bank 
Canal, 108 miles long will iiiigate an aiea of 7.9 lakh acres. An 
additional aiea of 3 lakh acres in the Krishna delta will also be 
brought under irrigation. The total aiea to be inigatcd under the 
project it* Iherefoie expected to be 20.0 lakh across, jgelding about 
8 l^h tori'- of food giains. The dam will be built of stone 
masonry and jiroMded with eight nen-stocks, each 14 feet in 
diamcler, for eventual gmeiation of power in the final stage of 
the project. The height of the Dam would be 290 ft. above founda¬ 
tion level in the spillway «echon and 3.10 ft. in the non-s-pillway sec¬ 
tion. The pioji'ct is expected to be completed by the year 19G3“64. 

Kangsabali—located in Bankura distiict in West Bengal. It 
4s one mile fiom Ambikanagar acio'^s the Kangsabati and Kumari 
rivers. It has earth dam with saddle spillw.ay. The height of the 
dam is 126 feet above foundation with a length of about 6 miles (in¬ 
cluding dykes and snillways). The storage capacity of the reservoir 
is 920,000 acre feel with a waterspiead of 45 sq. miles. Flood absorp¬ 
tion is 2 lakh acre feet. There wdl be 232.5-mile canal system with 
two mam canals. The benefits from the iiiigation will be 8 lakh acres 
(Kharif) and 1.5 lakh acres (Rabi). The estimated cost of construc¬ 
tion is Rs. 25,89 crores. The work ha^ been started in 1056-57. 

Kundah, Stages I & II—is located in the Nilgiri district of Madras 
State in the Kundah basin (across the Avalanche, Emerald streams of 
Kundah and Rcgumhuhalla stream). The storage capacity of the 
Dam (Stage I) is 5,500 mil. cu. ft. The benefits of the Kundah 
scheme are : Stage I—two units of 20,000 kw. each in the first power 
house and three units of 35,000 kw. each in the second. Stage II— 
founli units of 35,000 kw. at the second power house. The cost of 
the scheme is expected to be Rs. 33.44 crores. It was started in 1956. 

Sharavati Power Proiect, Stage I—is located near Linganamakki 
village, 8 mUes below the Hirebhasgar dam in Mysore, across the 
Sharavati ri\ef. The type of the dam is gravity with a height of 
162 ft. maximum and length of 1,270 ft. The reservoir capacity is 
44,152 mil. cu. ft. The benefits of the proiect are : 2 units of 89,000 
kw, capacity. The proposed cost is Rs. ?2-99 crores. The installation 
of 2 units in the first stage will be completed during Third Plan 
period. Yamuna is located between the Kishan dam on the Tons river 
and Phonta on the Yamuna river in U.P. The benefits of the 
scheme are 171,000 kw. of power to be generated in I & II stage. 
51,000 kw. will be available by 1960-61. The cost is ejected to be 
Rs. 19.69 crores for I & II stages. 
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Kadann tMahi-Stagc 11)—^is located about 2 miles upstream of 
Kadana village in Santrampur taluka of Panch Mahal district in 
Bombay State, across the Mahi. The dam is of masonry type with a 
height of 255 feet approximate and with a length of 3,750 ft. The 
storage capacity of the reservoir is 80,000 mil. cu. ft. The benefits of 
irrigation are 3.30,000 acres annually for stage II and 7,85,000 acres 
(final including stage I). The cost is expected to be Rs. 14.04 crores. 

Kobra Thermal Power Station—^is situated at Kobra, near Champ, 
in Bilaspur district of Madhya Piadesh. The benefits that will bo 
derived from this project are: three generating units of 30,000 kw. 
each. Bhilai Steel Works will receive 60,000 kw. from this station. 
The cost is estimated at Rs. 12.34 crores. The scheme is expected 
to be completed during the Second Plan. 

Tawa—is located near Ilaryagarh railway station in Madhya 
Pradesh, across Tawa, a tributaiy of the Narmada. The spillway 
dam is of straight gravity type with a height of 198 ft. above founda¬ 
tion with a length of 720 ft. The power dam is 196 ft. high above 
foundation with a length of 3.50 ft. The storage capacity of the 
reservoir is 2,956 mile acre ft. with a waterspread of 106.6 sq. miles. 
There are two canals of 90 and 620 miles long. Irrigation benefits are 
6,85,972 acres. The estimated cost is Rs. 18.3431 crores. 


POWER & IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Mnlti-purpose Ptejecis 
Bhakra-Nangal 

(Costs & Benefits) 

Total Imgatwn benefits 

Expenditme (thousand acres} 
10Sl-r>b 

{lakha of Rs.) by on 

1956-66 comple¬ 

tion 

.. 77,60 1,361 3,604 

Powei benefits 
(tliousand kw.) 

bv on 

1961-56 comple¬ 

tion 

96 114(a) 

Hat ikj 


• • 

10,62 

* .. 

- 



D V. C. 



41,70 

69> 

1,141 

154 

254 

Hirakud 


• • 

44,00 

261 

1,786 


123 

Addl fund for above projects 

50,00 

— 



New Schemes (b) 


• * 

30,00 

— 

— 

— 

429 


Total 

• • 

263,82 

2,217 

6,600 

260 

940 

Part A States 

Andhra 



- 


- 

61 

121 

Assam 



2,89 

218 

218 


7 

Bihar 



16,82 

675 

777 

8 

9 

Bombay 


• 

33,12 

474 

893 

88 

84 

M P. 



9,08 

114 

184 

77 

77 

Madras 



84.92 

435 

60R 

110 

245 

Orissa 



6 91 

480 

490 

7 

8 

Punjab 



3.b4 

666 

774 



U. P. 



33,21 

1,361 

8,181 

111 

166 

W. Bengal 


1 • 

16,13 

917 

917 

4 

4 


Total 

» a 

206,67 

6.340 

8,032 

461 

911 


fa) Naitffal only. 

(t) The nw BPb^mea include Kosi (Stage 1), Koyna (Stage 1), Krishna Chambal 
(Stage 1) and Rihaad. 
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Part B States 
Hitderabad 


28,00 

806 

7»1 

M 

71 

Jammu & Kashmir 


8,60 

78 

169 

6 

71 

Madhya Bhaiat 


6 66 

88 

162 

17 

18 

Mysora 


19,84 

30 

250 

72 

72 

Pepsu 


6C 

— 

129 



Rajasthan 


5,46 

24J 

623 

18 

88 

Saurashtra 


6 88 

108 

120 

9 

16 

Travanrorc-Cochi n 


85 11 

868 

2 242 

261 

861 


Total 

85,11 

bbil 

2.242 

261 

861 

Part C States 

Ajmci 


11 





Bhopal 


28 

— 



6 

Coctie 


2i 





H Prade sh 


91 

76 

100 


1 

Kntrh 


1 14 

38 

88 

1 

8 

Mum pur 


12 





Tripuia 


7 





Vindhya Ft ade>eli 


61 



2 

4 


lotal 

> 41 

112 

ns 

6 

IS 

G/nnd 

7 ofal 

t >1 41 

8 lii 

16,J42 

958 

2,030 

PRINCIPAL IRRIGATION 

WORKS IN 

THE 

SECOND IlVE-lEAR 

PLAN 


Contmmnsr Scheme Item fits in 100 Ntw Schimev lientfita in lOOO 

mie* on rotn- acres on com- 

pic-tioii pJction. 

Bhakia Naneal Ul ui (Bornbiyt 614 

(Punjab & Kajn'itan) 3 604 1 «v a ( M ) 69(1 

Damodur Valle \ Iltuma (Bombc\) 107 

(W B<ni?Al &, Fill 111 1 111 Viinuailhaii iAn<ihra) 806 

Hltnkud* (S+art I) including Niiniad-i (Bombay) 1,107 

Mahxniri Delia (Oiissa 1 780 Lanes (Buiuliiv) 120 

Chambal (Stare 1 iwijntari & Mula (Point lyi 204 

MP) 1 100 C iina (Bomb tv) 381 

'lunitibhaiia (Andhra & M>bOie) ''00 Khidakvtbla (Bombiy) 204 

Ma>ui tk<ebi (W UcnKul) (>0(i New Kattelti (Maeltas) 11 

Bhaelia (Mysetrt) -'21 o Itncii (t)tissul 367 

Ko I (Bihar) 1 GOO (uirion fanil (Punjib) 106 

Naearjuii i ajrar (St ijre T Andhia) 3,)]0 Kinnabali (W Per al) 956 

Tunicidii idia Hiith Level Canal Cl n Ira ekhar (M P ) 

(Andhra & Mvsoic) 3S0 kihini (Mv ore) 86 

Kaki ipai Canal (Lower Tapti, Pan i (1 im tl m) 2r6 

Bombiy) 662 1 h ul ii CBomlnv) 90 

P ilh ith Hike 1 In (Kerali) bl 

I 1 hler C inal (J & K ) IG 

1 tin a 111 Kr 111 (M P ) 250 

I \m 1 ithiitba (Mysore) 8 

K !«■ lyari (M P ) 46 

Vidur (Ponduheiry & Madras) 4 



INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Nationalization of Insurance—It is unique in the annals of life 
insurance all the woild ovei, that the Government of India have taken 
over from IU56 the life m&uiunce bubincbs in its own hands. It is the 
largest government-owned oiganisation in the world operating life 
insurance. 

As a fiist btep in this direction, the Life Insurance (Emergency 
Provisionb) Ordinance wa& pi omulgated by the Piesident on January, 
19,1956, vesting in the Government of India, with immediate effect, the 
management of the life insurance business in India of both Indian and 
foreign insuranceb and the foreign life insurance bubine&s of Indian 
insuiers. Oidinance aflected the entiie bubincbs of Provident 

Societies as well at- c.ipiial redemption and “annuity certain business.*' 

The Life Insuiancc Coiporation Bill was passed on May 
23, 1956 and the Cotpoiation came into being in Bombay on 
September 1, 1956. Tins Corporation has the exclusive right to 
cany on life insurance business, including capital redemption 
business, annuity ccitam business and remsuiance business, in 
India and outside. No insurance compyny is authorised to 
carry on life insuiance busincbs in India alter the establishment 
of the Coiporation. All contiacts, agreements, etc., which were 
in effect before the establishment of Lite Insuiance Corporation 
and which have been transferred to it, now remain in full force. 
The Act does not apply to the Post Office Life Insurance Fund . 
and to existing compulsory life insurance schemes for Government 
employees. The Life Iii'-uiance Coipoi<*tion h.is an initial capi¬ 

tal of lls. F) cioies, which is pio\idcd by Goieinment. It U 
managnd by a Boaid consisting of nut inuie than 15 members, includ¬ 
ing Chairman, appointed by the Cential Government which 

ensure that mcmbeis ha\e no such financial or other interests as is 
likely to piejudicially affect the exercise of their functions. Members 
are to take pait m the dehbeiations or discussions of the Corpora¬ 
tion in respect of contracts in which they are directly oT 

indirectly interested. The general supeimtendence and direction. 
of the Corporation may be entiusted to an executive com¬ 

mittee consisting of not more than 6 of its^ members. The cor¬ 
poration acts, as far as possible, on business principles and is 
guided by direction issued by Government on matters of policy 
involving public interest. The Act sets out the principles governing 
compensation payable by the Corporation to the life insurance com¬ 
panies and provides for the constitution of a tribunal for settlement 
of disputes arising in the process of nationalisation, including 
disputes concerning compensation. The Act has laid down that 
were shall be five zones with headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Delhi and Kanpur. Under each zone, there shall be DivL 
nonal Offices. 

Under the provisions <xt the Act, 33 Divisional Offices have been 
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established all over the eoiintry. Under the Divisional Offices* 
there would be a network of branches—some 180 in number. 

other terms of nationalisation are—certain private firms 
are allowed to carry on business outside India, provided they can 
satisf]^ the Government about tiieir capacity to handle it. Foreij^ 
companies are permitted to take their sterling policies out of the 
country. The nationalised industry is to be run on strictly commer¬ 
cial lines and not subject to the tiresome impediments of official 
audit or day-<to-day Parliamentary control. General insurance is left 
in private hands for the time being. 

New Plans of Insurancp —New schemes of insurance have already 
been introduced by the Corporation—(1 ) Janata Scheme is working 
as a pilot project in the industrial and rural areas of Greater 
Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Sholapur, Delhi, Kohtak, Kanpur, Calcutta, 
Siliguri, Madras, Madui‘ai, Coimbatore and Hyderabad (2) Group 
Insurance and Sitpcrannuation Schtnies —^provide low cdSt life insur¬ 
ance to homogeneous gtoups of white collar workers and factory 
employees under one Master Policy (3) Salary Saving Scheme — 
This is a scheme for the employees to enable them to pay premiums 
by automatic deduction from their salaries. 

Functions and Organisation—Under the Ministry of Finance, 
there is the Department of Economic AlTaivs and one of the Divisions 
and this Department is Insurance Division. This insurance Division 
deals with the administration of Insuiancc Act, 1938 and the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation Act of 1956. 

Investment Policy of the Corporation —The investment policy of 
the Corporation was announced on the 25th August, 1958 by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The investments of the Corporation would be 
^vided into three broad categories—^ 

(1) the Government and approved securities which generally 
mean guilt-edged securities. 

(2) investments approved under the Section 27 (A) of the In¬ 
surance Act, and 

(3) other Investments. 

The limitations are that at least 50 per cent of the total funds 
should be held in Government and approved securities and not more 
than 15 per cent should be held in the form of other investments. The 
balance of 35 per cent would be held in what is known as approved 
investments. 

Associate Bodies— Insurance. Association of India —All lusur- 
ance Companies of India working under the Insurance Act of 1938 con¬ 
stituted themselves into Insurance Association of India, I960. The 
Association has two councils, namely. Life Insurance Council and 
the General Insurance Council with membership confined to in¬ 
surers carrying on life and general insurance business respectively. 
With the nationalis^ion of l^e insurance business in India, the Life 
Insurance Council has become functus officio. The General Insurance 
Council has evolved a code of conduct for observance by general 
insurers with the oujcct of eliminating various alleged malpracticsa 
of relating and payment of excessive commission. 

Beinswrance Corporation of India — In consultation with the 
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Oovernment of India, insurers canirinff on ^neral insurance business 
in India have set up a Reinsurance Corporation of India to check 
drain on account of reinsurances from India. All meihber msurancers 
will compulsorily cede to the Corporation an agreed amount of their 
annual premimum income. Capital of the Corporation has been 
subscnbed both by the Indian and European insurers. 

provident Societies —These Societies formed under the Provident 
Societies Act serve people of moderate means. The maximum 
amount that could be insured with a pi evident society is Rs. 1000. 
In 1956 there weie 71 registeied provident societies 

Postal insurance —was instituted in 1883 to serve the needs of 
postal people only. Subsequently the facility was extended to most 
civilian employees In Jan 1948, membeis of the Defence Services 
weie also admitted to the Fund 

Other cld«ises of Insurance—In addition the Insurance Corporation 
of India, there!*^aie other classes of insurance In the restricted 
sphere, insuiance business is carried on by the Post'* and Telegraphs 
Department, by some States, such as Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Mysore, Itajasthan and Uttar Pradesh where life insurance business 
IS lestncted to their employees Marine and miscellaneous classes of 
business aie transacted by Insurance Companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS 
{In Cro'tes of Rupees') 


New busmess Total business in Force 



Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 

Indian 

Non-Indian 

Total 


insurers 

insurcis 

Total 

msurers 

insurers 

Total 

1950 

125 8 

13 7 

139 5 

671 

109 

780 

1961 

131 4 

16 5 

147 9 

765 

113 

873 

1952 

130 3 

16 4 

146 7 

796 

126 

922 

1963 

138 2 

17 0 

165 2 

833 

133 

966 

1954 

220 1 

16 2 

216 3 

949 

137 

1,085 

1955 

220 9 

17 4 

238 3 

984 

139 

1,123 


employers* state INSURANCE CORPORATION 

The present Act was passed in 1948 and amended in 1951. The 
Scheme \^as launched in February 1952 in Kanpui; and Delhi with the 
objective of spreading it over the whole countiy in two years. At 
present, however, it covers ten States and more than eleven lakhs of 
workers who constitute neaily half the factory workers in the country. 

A Centidl Fund has been set up under the scheme Workers re¬ 
ceiving less than 30 rupees a month as wages make no contribution 
to It but get all the benefits Those receiving between 30 and 45 
rupees a month contiibute 2 as a week and the scale rises until a 
rupee and four annas is charged a week fiom workers getting 240 
rupees a month or more But no one receiving more than 400 rupees 
a month can join the scheme. 

Workers covered by scheme get free medical advice and 

29 
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treatment at special dispensaries set up for the purpose or, if neeee* 
sary, in their homes. They are admitted to hospitals free of cost and 
in remote areas medical aid reaches them in mobile dispensaries. If 
they fall ill, they receive a little more than half the daily wage as sick, 
ness benefit and can go on receiving it for 8 weeks in any period of 
365 days. If they are injured in the course of their duties, they get 
a cash benefit in instalments and if the injury disables them perma¬ 
nently, they get benefits for the rest of their hves. If the injury 
woves fatal, long-term pensions are given to their dependents. 
Women can get 12 as. a day or the full sickness benefit for 12 weeks 
at a time as help during maternity. 

The scheme is administered by a Corporation. The Government 
of India pays two-thirds of the administrative costs and the State 
Governments meet a share of the medical expenses. Employers all 
<>ver the country meet part of the expenditure, whereas workers make 
their contribution only in areas where the scheme is akready in force. 


INDIAN INDUSTRY 

ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP—On the ^Industries* side the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry’s activities include the encourage¬ 
ment and ordered development of large and small scale industries in 
the private and public sectors, assistance to industries, development 
Md control of plantation industries and active promotion of overall in- 
mstrialisation. The Ministry also exercises control over production, 
distribution and prices of certain essential commodities like cement 
and is also responsible for regulation of “Forward Trading.” 

The executive work of the Ministry is carried on by the 
severdl attached organisations which arc as follows— 

(1) Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports^ New 
Delhi —It is responsible for the execution of the Government’s 
policies relating to import and export control. Branch offices are 
functioning in Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras, New 
Delhi, Pondicherry, Rajkot, Shillong and Visakhapatnam. 

(2) Office of the Textile Commissioner, Bombay —This office is 
responsible for the development and regulation of all textile indus¬ 
tries other than the jute and sericulture industries. 

(3) Development Wing, Netv Delhi —The primary function of 
this wing is to assist and advise the Ministry in formulating and exe¬ 
cuting plans relating to the control and regulation of industries. Its 
main responsibility is to deal with the problems of planning and deve¬ 
lopment of large and medium scale industries, with some exceptions 
like textile, sugar and vanaspatl industries. 

(4) Office of the Development Commissioner for Small Scale In- 
dtistries, Delhi —is responsible for development and fostering of small 
scale industries. 

(6) Office of tne Economic Adviser —^renders technical advice to 
the Ministry on all issues of economic nature. 
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<6) Tariff CommiB^tm —^is a statutory body and inquires into 
rfAinift for protection to industries as well as other allied matters 
referred to it by the Central Government. It also reviews the 
yn ATiTiAr in which protection is granted to industries. 

(7) Office of the Salt Commissioner, New Delhi —It is an attach¬ 
ed office with four regional offices at Sambhar, Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta and is responsible for the administration of Salt Cess 
Act, quality control of salt, etc. 

(8) Office of the Director General of Intelliffence and StatisUe^ 
compiles and publishes statistics of India’s foreign and inland trade. 
It is in charge of commercial intelligence work. 

(9) Forward Markets Commission, Bombay —is a statutory 
body entrusted with the regulation of forward markets in pursuance 
of Forward Contracts (Regulation) Act, 1952. 

(10) Office of the Controller of Patents and Designs —adminis¬ 
ters the Paterfts and Designs Act. The office is located at Calcutta. 

(11) Office of the Registrar of Trade Marks, Bombay —^The ad¬ 
ministration of the Trade Marks Act, 1940 is entrusted to the Re^- 
trar of Trade Marks. The Registry is located at Bombay and has 
branch offices at Calcutta and Bangalore. 

(12) Indian Standards Institution —This is a quasi-Govenunent 
Institution which is responsible for drawing up standards for the pro¬ 
ducts of Indian industries. 

(13) Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property, Bombay —^This 
office is responsible for the administration and disposal of assets in 
India of former enemy countries. 

(14) The Khadi and Village Industries Commission^w&a estab¬ 
lished in pursuance of the khadi and village Industries Act 61 of 1956 
replacing the advisory body known as the All India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board set up in 1950. The functions of the Commission 
are to plan, organise and implement programmes for the development 
of khadi and village industries. 

(16) All India Handicrafts Board —The Board was initially con¬ 
stituted in 1952 to advise Government on measures to be taken for tl» 
development of handicrafts. 

(16) The Central Silk Board —^was constituted as a statutory body 
in 1949. It is vested with the responsibility of looking after the deve¬ 
lopment of sericulture and silk industry and co-ordinates development 
work in States. It also undertakes schemes of research, training of 
staff and development of special race of silk wqjrms. Its headquarters 
is at Bombay. 

(17) Central Sericultural Research Station, West Bengal —^ia 
located at Berhampore (West Bengal). It is responsible for research 
into the improvement and development of the sericulture industry and 
cocoon production. A sub-section is located at Kalimpong. 

(18) The Tea Board —The Tea Board administers the Tea Act 
of 1953 and is concerned with measures for the development of the tea 
industry in India including the control of the cultivation of tea and 
propaganda. 

(19) The Coffee Board —is a Statutory Board and its function is 
the development of coffee industry. 
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(20) Ruibher Board —^is responsible for the development oi. the 
robber industry. 

(21) The Coir Board was established at Emakulam under the 
CSoir Industry Act of 1963 for the development of coir indust^. 

(22) The AU India Ifandloom Board was constituted in 1952. 
It advises Government generally on the problems of the handloom 
industry. 

(28) The Jute Controller^ Calcutta —administers Jute Textiles 
((Control) Order, 1966. 

(24) The following State Undertakings are functioning under 
the control of this Ministry—(1) Sindii Fertilisers and Chemicals (2) 
Nangal Fertilisers and Chemicals (3) Hindustan Machine Tools (4) 
Hindustan Cables, Rupnarainpur (5) Hindustan Insecticides, Delhi 
and Alwaye (6) Hindustan Antibiotics, Pimpri (7) Heavy Electncas 
(8) National Instruments, Calcutta (9) Nahan Foundry (10) National 
Industrial Development Corporation (11) National ^nall Industries 
Corporation (12) State Trading Corporation (13) Export Risks In¬ 
surance Corpoifation. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICY OP THE GOVERNMENT—The Indus¬ 
trial Policy of the Government of India was first promulgated in 
their Resolution on 6th April, 1948. This envisaged a mixed economy 
with an overall responsibility of the Government for the planned 
dev^opment of industries and their regulations in national interest. 
While it stated the right of the State to acquire an industrial under¬ 
taking in the public interest, it reserved the appropimte sphere for 
private enterprise. Industries were classified under thiee heads. 
First category included aims and ammunition, atomic energy, river 
valley projects and the railways, which are declaied to be State 
mcmopolies. The second included coal, iron and steel, aircraft, 
telephones, telegraphs, wireless, shipbuilding, and mineral oils, which 
were to be the responsibility of the state. The existing private under- 
tokings in these industries were, however, to continue for at least 
ten years. In the third category was the rest of the industrial held 
which were left open to private enterprise. A fresh statement of 
industrial policy was announced by the Government on April 30, 
1956, due to the acceptance of a socialistic pattern of society as the 
objective. Under this, the State can assume direct responsibility for 
the future development of industries over a wider area than b^oro. 
Under the revised policy, 17 key industries specified in Schedule A will 
be the exclusive responsibility of the State and twelve in the Schedule 
B of those which will be progressively State-owned. The remainder 
(not listed) will be left to the private sector. The statement pro¬ 
mises private industrial undertaking ^*as much freedom as is consis¬ 
tent with the targets and objectives of the National Plan.” It assures 
fUlr and non-discriminatory treatment in cases where both sectors 
exist in the same industry. 

SCHEDULE A INDUSTRIES —Arms and ammunition and aUied 
items of defence equipment, atomic energy, iron and steel. 

Heavy castings and forgings of iron and steel, heavy plant and 
machinery required for iron and steel production, for mining, for 
machine tool manufactures and for such other basic industries as may 
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be flpeciiied by the Central Govemment; heavy deetiical plant, indnd* 
ing large hydraulic and eteam turbines. 

Coal and lignite, mineral oils. 

Mining of Iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, gypsum, 
sulphur, gold and diamond ; mining and processing of copper, lead, 
sine, tin, molybdenum and wolfram ; minerals specihed in the scnedule 
to the Atomic Energy (Control of Production and Use) Order, 1963. 

Aircraft; air transport, railway transport. 

Shipbuilding ; telephones and telephone cables; telegraph and 
wireless apparatus (excluding radio receiving sets) ; generation and 
distribution of electricity. 

SCHEDULE B INDUSTRIES —All other minerals except **ininor 
minerals” as defined in section 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules, 
1949 ; aluminium and other non-ferrous metals not included in 
Schedule A. 

Machine tools, ferro alloys and tool steels. 

Basic and intermediate products required by chemical indus¬ 
tries, such as the manufacture of drugs, dyestuffs and plasties. 

Anti-biotics and other essential drugs; fextilizers, synthetic 
rubber ; carbonization of coal ; chemical pulp. 

Road transport. Sea transport. 

CONTROL OF INDUSTRIES—The Industrial policy of the 
Government enuncited in 1948 and 1956 envisaged state regulation 
and control of industries. These powers of the Government had to 
be acquired by legislation. The first step in this direction was passing 
of Industries {Development and Regulation) Act of 1951. Under 
this Act, all new and existing undertakings are to be licensed. The 
Government is authonsed to examine the working of any industrial 
undertaking and to issue directions as it considers necessary. If the 
undertaking continues to be mismanaged, the Government is em¬ 
powered to take over the management. 

The Act also exvisaged the establishment of a Central Advisory 
Committee consisting of the representatives of industry, labour, con¬ 
sumers and primary producers to advise the Government on all 
matters concerning the development and regulation of industries. It 
also provides the setting up of Development Councils for industrial 
industnes 

Other important Act for control of industries is Mines & MmeraU 
{Regulation and Development) Act, 1948 together with Mineral Con¬ 
cessions Rules and the Petroleum Concessions Rules framed under it. 
It empowers the Central Government to frame rules for regulating 
the terms and conditions of prospecting licenses and mineral leases, 
the conservation and development of minerals and the modification 
of existing licenses and leases on pasrment of compensation. 

A Licencing Committee has also been set up to examine applica¬ 
tion for licences of industries. 

FINANCIAL AID TO INDUSTRY—Various credit institutions 
have been started by the Central and State Governments in recent 
years for the development of industries in the country. The Indue- 
trial Finance Corporation of India started in July 1948 is the earlkst 
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of such institutions for medium and long-term loans to the 
industrial concerns of India. Its authorised share capital is Rs* 
10 crores. The capital is guaranteed by the Government of India as 
to the repayment of the principal and of a minimum dividend at the 
rate of 2| p.c. per annum: The State Financial Corporation Act of 
1961 envisages the establishment of industrial finance corporations 
in the States 'with a view to financing medium and small-scale in¬ 
dustries which do not fall within the scope of All-lndia Industrial 
Finance Corporation. There are now 13 State Financial Corpora¬ 
tions in India. The Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
and the State Financial Corporations have been followed by the 
National Industrial Development Corporation and the Small Industries 
CorporatioUt Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation. 

The Industrial Credit and Invesimemnt Corporation has been 
registered on January 6, 1955.The primary object of tihe Corporation 
is to assist industrial enterprise within the private sector of industry 
in India. Its purpose geneially is to assist the creation, expansion 
and modernisation of such industrial enterprises, to encourage and 

E remote the participation of private capital both internal and external 
1 these enterprises and to encourage and promote private ownership 
of industrial investments. 

The Corporation will provide finance by way of long and medium 
term loans or participate in the equity capital of industry or guaran¬ 
tee loans for other private investment sources. 

Private investors for India, the UK and the USA will subscribe 
to the initial share capital of the Corporation, which will be Rs. 6 
crores. The authorised capital of the Corporation 'Will be Rs. 25 
crores, divided into 600,000 ordinary shares and 2,000,000 unclassified 
shares of Rs. 100 each. 

National Industrial Development Corporation was registered as 
a private company on October 20, 1954, with an initial capital of Rs. 1 
crore, of which Rs, 10 lakhs has been subscribed. The main functions 
of the Corporation are (1) to formulate and, where necessary, execute 
projects for setting up new industries (2) to act as the agency of 
the government for the grant of loans for rehabilitation and moder¬ 
nisation of jute and cotton textile industries. The finances required 
by the corporation are provided by the government in the shape of 
grants and loans. 

Development Councils for the under-mentioned industries have 
been set up by the Ministry—(1) Hea'vy Electricals Industry (2) 
Light Electricals Industry (3) Internal Combustion Engines and 
Power Division Pumps (4) Machine Tools (6) Non-ferrous metals 
(6) Bicycles (7) Heavy Chemicals (Acids and Fertilisers) (8) 
Heavy Chemicals (Alkalies) (9) Pharmaceuticals and Drugs (10; 
Woollen Textiles (11) Art Silk Textiles (12) Sugar. 

The latest development is the starting of National Small Indus- 
tries Corporation to pro'vide marketing and other assistance to small 
industries. It will accept contracts for Government orders and 
sub-contract them out to suitable small industries. In order to 
decentralise the work relating to hire-purchase of machinery, market¬ 
ing etc, which was being done by the Corporation at Delhi, the follow- 
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ine, etc., which was bein^ done by the Corporation at Delhi, the 
fouowing four subsidiary Corporations have been established at Delhi» 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in 1957—^National Small Industries 
Corporation, Delhi; National Small Industries Corporation, Bombay ; 
National Small Industries Corporation, Calcutta; National Small 
Industries Corporation, Madras. 

Refinance Corporation of Industry Private Ltd. has been started 
in 1968 to augment the resources available for the use of medium¬ 
sized industrial units in the private sector. The Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion is designed to assist banks to lend money to industries.The 
authorised capital is Rs. 25 crores and the issued capital is Rs. 12i 
crores contributed jointly by the Reserve Bank of India, Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation and 15 of the larger scheduled banks. 

Industrial Estates —^Industrial estates are being established in 
the different parts of the country by the Govemment. It has two¬ 
fold objects , it seeks to remove small industrial units from crowded 
urban areas and thus reduce the pressure on the latter and secondljjT 
it seeks to provide small units with factory space and common faci¬ 
lities for efficient working. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
have so far sanctioned the setting up of 9 industrial States in the 
country. The Government of India advance to the States the entire 
cost of the estates on loan ; grants are also given for specific purposes. 

State Trading Corporation was set up in May 1956 as a 
private limited company with an authorised capital of Rs. I crore. 
The objectives of the Corporation are to organise exports from and 
imports into India of such goods and commodities as the Corporation 
from time to time may determine and to do all such other things as 
are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the above objects. 
The Corporation mainly seeks out opportunities to make its con^bu- 
tion towards the building up of the country’s commerce with new 
markets and new sources of supply, providing facilities to augment 
exports, securing, wherever possible, improvement on terfns of trade 
and economics in imports and arranging, to the extent practicable, for 
import and distribution of certain essential new materials at stable 

National Productivity Council —has been set up as an autonomous 
body with the object to inculcate productivity consciousness in the 
country and apply the latest techniques of increasing productivity in 
industry. 

Indian Standards Institution —In 1947 Indian Standards Institu¬ 
tion (ISI) was set up. The Indian Standard^ Institution has for its 
objects the preparation, promotion and general adoption at the nati¬ 
onal and international levels of standards relating to materials, 
commodities, structures, practices and operations. The Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution is the National Standards Organisation for India 
similar to the National Standards bodies in other countries, such as 
British Standards Institution in the United Kingdom. An important 
step taken by the ISI to aid industrialists to produce quality goods and 
for consumers to recognise them, is the establishment of ISI Certi¬ 
fication Marks Division which issues licences to manufacturers to 
stamp their goods with a standard mark, certifying that the goods 
conform to the relevant Indian standard. 
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ISI collaborates closely with the International Organisation for 
Standardization (ISO) and the International Electro-technical Commi¬ 
ssion (ISC), two important bodies engaged in international standard¬ 
ization. Close liaison has also been established with National Stan¬ 
dard Bodies of the Commonwealth, 
prices. 

Foreign Capital—The Covemment's policy in regard to the 
foreign capital was enunciated in the Industrial Policy Resolution of 
April 1948, which laid down— 

(1) the participation of foreign capital and enterprise should 
be carefully regulated in the national interest, for example, by en¬ 
suring that the major interest in ownership and effective control 
should, save in exceptional cases, always be in Indian hands and that 
the training of suitable Indian personnel for the purpose of eventu¬ 
ally replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon in all such cases; 

(2) there will be no discrimination between forei^ and Indian 
undertakings in the application of general industrial policy; 

(3) reasonable facilities will be given for the remittance of 
profit and repatriation of capital consistently with the foreign ex¬ 
change position of the country ; 

(4) in the event of nationalisation, fair and equitable compen¬ 
sation would be paid. 

The Planning Commission has also recommended the inflow of 
fereign capital should be encouraged. With that end in view, it has 
recommended that Indian and foreign capital should collaborate in 
new ventures. Some foreign concerns have already been set up in 
India in partnership with Indian Arms ; on the other hand Govern¬ 
ment have started big public concerns with the help and co-operation 
of foreign Arms. 

NATIONALISED INDUSTRIES—Government of India and the 
State Governments have set up a number of important industries as 
State enterprises. Prom the point of view of management, the 
existing State enterprises can, broadly speaking, be classified under 
three categories, namely (a) enterprises owned and managed 
by the Government Department, (6) enteiprises owned and managed 
by public corporation and (c) enterprises owned by the Government 
wholly or in partnership with private agencies and managed as 
private limited companies. Railways, Posts and Telegraphs and 
Chittaranjan Locomotive works are the instances of State enterprise. 
The Airlines, D V. C. and Shipping are run by public corporations, 
while most of the industrial enterprises proper are run by private 
limited cnmpan*es 

1. Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals (P) Ltd .—Sindri Fertiliser 
Faetory has been constructed at Sindri at a cost of about Rs. 23 crores 
and went itito production at the end of October 1961. Sindri has a 
production target of 1,000 tons of ammonium sulphate daily or about 
860,000 tons a year. The Sindri factory is producing at present only 
ammonium sulphate. 

2. Hindustan Aircraft Ltd—^In the Bindfistan Aircraft Factory 
at Bangalore, Government of India owns a two-tMrds share. 
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Governments of India and Mysore are the only two share-holders. It 
is now Government’s instrument for manufacturing^ aircraft undw 
the control of the Ministry of Defence.^ The factory caters to the 
needs of the Indian Airlines and the Indian Air Force for repairing) 
overhauling and servicing different types of aircraft. It builds H.T.2, 
a trainer aircraft for civilian and defence purposes. The Company 
has undertaken the assembly and manufacture of Vampire jet air¬ 
craft. It also manufactures all-steel rail coaches for In^an railways 
and bus bodies. 

3 Chlttaranjan Locomotive Works—^For lessening the depen¬ 
dence of the Indian Railways upon foreign sources for loco¬ 
motives,^ the Government have started at a cost of Rs. 15 crores a 
Locomotive Workshop at Chlttaranjan (Mihijam). It is desired to 
produce 120 locomotives and 60 spare boilers per annum. This is in 
addition to the existing railway workshops and repair establishments* 
The work was started early in 1948 and first India-made locomotive 
from assembled parts was produced in 1950 and named Deahabandhu, 

4. National Instruments (P) Ltd, Calcutta—It was origi¬ 
nally started as the Mathematical Instruments Office in 1830 for 
the repair and service of instruments used by the Survey of India. 
It has now been converted into a private limited company in 1967 
under the name of National Instruments (P) Ltd. It has now begun 
to manufacture all kinds of precision instruments—mechanical^ 
optical, electrical, aircraft, etc. The manufacture of new items like 
the theodolites, high temperature thermometers and rod stadia has 
been undertaken. 

6. Integral Coach Factory, Perambur—State-owned Intej^al 
Coach Factory at Perambur in the north-west of Madras went into 
production in October 1966 for the manufacture of all steel light 
weight integral rail coaches. The factory has taken its name from 
the “integral” coaches which it will manufactuie. Unlike the con¬ 
ventional type in which the coach-body is merely mounted and fixed to 
a separate steel under-frame, the integral coach as its name suggests 
will have its body and under-frame integrated into a single unit, all 
made of steel, with several advantages over the present type. It will 
have smoother riding qualities and will, therefore, be much less jerky 
while on the run. Being seven tons lighter than the conventional 
42-ton coach, more coaches can be hauled per locomotive. It has anti- 
telescopic device, which will afford greater protection to passengers 
in case of an accident and its body will not get smashed up as easily 
as in old type coach in which the body, being a separate piece, goto 
pushed off and broken up in an aceident.As a result of an agreement 
between the Government of India and the Swiss Car & Elevator Manu¬ 
facturing Corporation Ltd. of Schlieren, Switzerland, the latter is 
providing the technical “know-how” including specialised personnel 
as well as the necessary training facilities at its works in Switzerland, 

6. Nangal Fertilisers & Chemicals (Private) Ltd.—^It is a fertili 
ser and heavy water project. The factory is expected to go into produc¬ 
tion in 1960. The authorised capital of the company is Rs. 30 crores. 
Vitro Engineering Division of New York has been engaged as techni- 
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cal consultants. The fertilizer factory is scheduled to be completed 
by 1960, when power from the Bhakra Dam generators is expected to 
become available. 

7. Hindustan Antibiotics, Pimpri (Poona)—This company for 
the manufacture of penicillin, the only one of its kind in India and the 
largest in the East, was set up by the Government of India with the 
financial and technical assistance from UNICEF and WHO. The 
private company was formed in 1954. Its authorised capital is Rs. 4 
crores, out of which Rs. 3.32 crores has been subscribed so far exclu¬ 
sively by the Government of India. The factory has gone into pro¬ 
duction since 1956-57. 

8. Hindustan Housing Factory—The Hindustan Housing Fac¬ 
tory Ltd., was incorporated on January 27, 1953 as a private 
limited company with the Government of india and Basakha Singh- 
Jl^allenborg Ltd. The agreement with Basakha Singlr Wallenberg 
Ltd. has been terminated and the factory has been taken over by the 
Government of India from August 1955. The factoi^ is now manu¬ 
facturing transmission poles, street light poles, industrial heavy 
beams, prefab. Roofs, doors, windows, foam concrete and partition 
blocks. 

9. Nahan Foundry, Sirmur, Himachal Pradesh—A small unit, 
the Nahan Foundry (Himachal Pradesh), came under the owner¬ 
ship and control of the Government of India in October 1952, The 
Foundry manufactures sugarcane crushers, sugar boiling pans, paddy 
threshers and othei miscellaneous articles. It has recently started 
producing centrifugal pumps, paddy threshers and corn shellers. A 
private limited company called the Nahan Foundry Ltd., was incorpo¬ 
rated on Oct. 20, 1952 for the management of the foundry. 

10. Eastern Shipping Coiporation—^The Corporation has been 
formed for increasing India’s overseas shipping. The estimated 
cost of the ente^rise is Rs. 1.48 crores. 74 per cent of the 
fubscribed capital is owned by the Government of India. Corpora¬ 
tion has purchased two ships for a total cost of Rs. 44 lakhs. It ia 
now engaged in the Indo-Australian trade. 

11. Hindustan Machine Tools (P) Ltd.—^The control and the 
management of this factory is under Hindustan Machine Tools 
Ltd., Jalahalli, Bangalore. The authorised capital of the company 
has been fixed at 12 crores, divided into 1,20,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 1000 each. The issued and called-up capital for the 
present is Rs. 4 crores. The factory has been built up with the 
assistance of the firm of Oerlikons of Switzerland. This firm is the 
technical consultants of the Company. The Company went into 
production in 1954. 

12. Hindustan Cables Ltd.—^The factory has been started 
at Rupnarainpur, West Bengal to meet the requirements of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department with regard to paper insulated, 
lead-covered and armoured telephone cables. The Drum shop for the 
manufacture of cable drums was completed and commissioned in the 
middle of December, 1953. It has been built at a cost of 110 lakhs. 
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13. Hindustan Shipyard—^The foundation stone of the Hin¬ 
dustan Shipyard was laid on June 21, 1941. The keel for the 
first ocean-going 6,000 tonner steamship was laid in June 1946 and 
was launched in March 1948 by Mr. Nehru. The Government of India 
took over the Shipyard in March 1952 recognising the national 
importance of the industry. A new Government-sponsored company, 
the Hindustan Shipyard Private Ltd., in which two-thirds of the 
share-capital was held by the Government and the remaining one- 
third by the Scindia Steam Navigation Company was incorporated for 
this purpose. The shipyard is now equipped with four large slipways 
and adequate workshops and jetty. The shipyard has so far built 
a total of 23 ships. Nine more ships are planned to be built during 
the Second Plan period. The total tonnage built at the yard touches 
the 100,000 GET mark upto June 1958. 

14. Machine Tools Prototype Factory--which has been stated 
at Ambarnath (near Bombay) in April, 1961 designs special 
type of tools and machines required for use by ordnance factories. 
This project forms a landmark in the development of the nation’s 
defence industries. A novel feature of the factory is a training 
school attached to it which will train 100 skilled artisans every 
year. This factory will meet to a considerable extent the neea 
for the production of prototypes for the new defence equipment. 

15. Indian Telephone Industries Ltd.—Under the name of Indian 
Telephone Industries Ltd., a telephone factory has been started at 
Bangalore by the Government of India. The Union Government holds 
90 p.c. of the shares, and the remaining shares are held by the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore and the Automatic Telephone & Electric Co. Ltd., of 
England. The factory is manufacturing all types of telephone equip¬ 
ment and long-distance carrier equipment. 

16. Hindustan Insecticides Ltd. Delhi—This D.D.T. factory has 
boen set up at Delhi in 1955 with the assistance and technical collabo¬ 
ration of the UNICEF and CNICEF. It was agieed that all the pro¬ 
ductions of this factory would be utilised for public purposes without 
cost to ultimate beneflciery. 

17. D.D.T. Factory, Always (Kerala)—The Government of India 
has started a second D.D.T. Factory at Alwaye with a capacity to pro¬ 
duce 1,400 tons of technical D.D.T. per annum. It has already gone into 
production. The Alwaye factory has been put up with the help of an 
American firm. With the completion of the Alwaye project and the 
expansion of the Delhi factory, India’s current requirements of anti¬ 
malaria insecticides will be met internally. Both the Delhi factory 
and the Alwaye project are being managed by the Hindustan 
Insecticides (Private) Limited, a Government-owned company. 

18. Indian Explosives Factory—The Government of India enter** 
ed into an agreement with Impel ial Chemical Industries to set up a 
factory for the manufacture of India’s requirements of industrial 
blasting explosives. The necessity for this has arisen on account of 

development of the mining industry, as also the extension of 
irrigation works, road buildings, dams, power houses, coal mining and 
iron ore industries, the working of quarries, the building of rail- 
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ways* etc. Indian Explosives Ltd. is a public company in which 
the Government of India holds 20% of the equity capital and 
I.C.I. the remaining 80%. The authorised capital of the company is 
Bs. 4 crores. This factory was opened on the 61h Nov. 1968 at Gomia, 
district Hazribagh, Bihar and the Compan^r will handle the distribution 
and sale in India of manpfactured explosives and will give technieal 
service to consumers. « 

19. Bharat Electronics (P) Ltd.—The Government of India re- 

f istered on April 19, 1954 a company known as Bharat Electronics 
Private) Limited to set up a large scale industry for the manu¬ 
facture of wireless and electronic equipments primarily for the 
defence services and civil departments of the Government. The entire 
capital of Ra. 9 crores is provided by the Government of India. Jala- 
halli near Bangalore is the area where the factory has been started. 
The factory began production in December, 1955. « 

20. Steel Projects—^The Steel Projects of the Government of 
India are under the united control of Hindustan Steel (Private) Ltd. 
(1) Rourkela Steel Project —^An agreement was signed with Krupp- 
Demag Combine of Germany for financial and technical collaboration 
in the execution of 500,000 ton Rourkela Steel Plant in Orissa in 1953. 
Erupp-Demag was to give technical assistance and train Indian per¬ 
sonnel. They were to invest in the capital of the Company. A private 
limited company was started with an authorised capital of Rs. 100 
crores. The ratio of shares held by the Government of India and the 
German Combine will be maintained at four to one. (2) Bkilat Steel 
Project —^An agreement was entered in 1955 with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment in February 1955 for the erection of a one-million steel plant at 
Bhilai in Madhya Piadesh for the setting up of a modem integrated 
Iron and Steel Plant with an initial capacity of one million tons of in¬ 
gots to be rolled into about 150,000 tons of rolled products. The total 
cost of plant has been estimated at Rs. 110 crores. Of this, the Indian 
expenditure on materials and construction would be Rs. 47 crores. (3) 
Durgapur Steel Project —The British Steel Consortium's Project for 
one-million steel plant at Durgapur, Bengal, has since been signed by 
the Government of India in March, 1956. To finance the sterling ex¬ 
penditure, the Government shall get loan of £11.5 million from 
a syndicate of British Banks and a loan of £15 million from the 
United Kingdom Government. The plant at Durgapur would be 
capable of producing 1.3 million tons of ingots. 

21. Lignite Factory—A private limited company has been form- 
itd in 1956 under the name of Neyveli Lignite Corporation {Private) 
3Ltd»t entirely financed by the Central Government for the produc- 
rion of lignite coal at Neyveli, South Arcot district in Madras. The 
flactory is in the process of construction. The operation is expected 
to begin shortly. A 250,000 kw. thermal power station to consume 1.6 
million tons of the mined lignite annually would be established under 
the 600 million rubble Soviet credit. A fertilizer factory at Neyveli 
for the annual proddccion of 1.62 lakh tons of urea with a fixed 
nitrogen content of 70^000 tons would be set up by the Government. 

Ashedea Hotels Ltd., New Delhi-^—^A public limited company 
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which wanted to start a big hotel in New Delhi got certain 
assistance from the Government of India, but it could not raise the 
requisite finance. So ultimately in May 1956 the entire project was 
taken over by the Government of India which built a hotel known as' 
Ashoka Hotel, which started functioning from October 1956. 

23. Heavy Electricals (Private) Ltd.—^The Government of India 
have set up a factory at Bhopal for the manufacture of heavy 
electrical equipment in the country. The factory will produce 
a large vaiiety ot electrical goods including tiansformers, motor 
switch gears, control gears and electrical cables. The Government 
of India have entered into an agreement with the Associated Electri¬ 
cal Industries of Biitain for the execution of the work. A private 
limited company with an authorised capital of Ks. 30 crores complet^y 
owned by the Government was incorporated on August 30, 1956. 

24. Bimibay Uranium-Thorium Factory—^Thc foundation stone 
of the factoiy was laid in January 1954. The cost of the 
factoiy is estimated to be Rs. 46 lakhs. It will produce 205 to 228 tons 
of thorium nitrate per annum. The factory will process indigenous 
uranium and thoiium otes, as well as uranium-bearing residues of 
Indian Rare Earths Ltd. The uranium will be extracted, purified 
and converted into metal for use in atomic reactors. A plant will 
also be set up in the Bhakra-Nangal area to manufacture fertilisers 
and heavy water, the latter of which is essential in the production 
of atomic eneigy. 

26. National Coal Development Corporation—^has been registered 
aUftanchi in 1956 with an authorised capital of Rs. 16 crores to take 
charge of production of coal in the public sector. The coal company 
'has been formed to own and manage the existing State collieries aS 
well as the new collieries to be established. 

26. Indian Rare Earths (Private) Limited—^was set up in August, 
1950 jointly by the Government of India and Kerala. This factory 
is designed to treat 1,500 tons of monazite per y«^ar and to produce 
therefrom about 1,500 tons of rare earth and also carbonate and 
sodium phosphate. 

27. Travancore Minerals (Private) Ltd.—^This industry was 

staHed in 1966 jointly by the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala for taking over all sand separation undertakings from 
a previous company. , 

28. Hindustan Salt Factory—The Company has been set up by 
the Government of India to take over the Government Salt Works at 
Sambhar and Didwana in Rajasthan and Kharaghoda in Bombay 
respectively. The Company was registered on April 12, 1958 under 
the Indian Companies Act and will, among other things, undertake 
the manufacture, utilisation and processing of salt and its bye-pro¬ 
ducts. The authorised capital of the Company is rupees one crore. 

29. Orissa Mining Corporation (Private) Ltd.—This private 
Company was set up in May 1956 as a joint venture of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of Orissa. The main object of the 
Company is to raise, assemble and transport iron and other minerals 
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in Orissa for the purpose of sale or export Or for undertaking: of other 
responsibilities incidental or conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

30. Heary Engineering: Corpetatiiui--The Government of India 
have started a new Company, (»iU^ tho^ Heav^ Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion, for the administraUon of different engineering proj^ts under 
contemplation in 1958. The projects include the Heavy Machine 
Building and Coal Mining Machinery Plant for which assistance has 
been secured from the Soviet Union and the Foundry-Forge plant 
being established with Czech assistance. The Company has been regis- < 
tered at Patna and will have its registered office at Ranchi where two 
of the plants in view are to be set-up. 

DESCRIPTION OP INDIAN INDUSTRIES 

1. TEXTILE INDUSTRY—The Textile Industry ^f India is 
believed to have started on 22nd February, 1854. It occupies the 
foremost place among the organised industries of India. It has the 
largest capital stiucture—^the amount invested being Ra. 110 crores— 
provides employment for nearly 800,000 and produce goods of the 
value of nearly one-third of the organised industries in the whole of 
India. 

Although Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Kanpur, Nagpur, 
Indore, Madurai and Coimbatore are the main centres of ther'industry, 
the Bombay State counts for more than half of it. 

Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council has been formed io 
1954 to organise and generally put the export trade in textiles on a 
Steble footing in the face of increasing competitions from Other 
textile producing countries. 

The Office of the Textile Commissionevr Bombay is mainly respon¬ 
sible for the execution of government’s policies in respect of affording 
necessary assistance and for taking other steps for the betterment 
and development of cotton, woollen and art silk industries. 

The Cotton Textile Fund Committee was constituted to adminis¬ 
ter the Cotton Textile Fund, which was established under the Cotton 
Textile Funds Ordnance 1944, for supervising the export of Indian 
cloth and yam and for the development of technical educaton, 
research and other matters relating to cotton textile industxles. 

Textile Research —Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Asso¬ 
ciation has been in the field of research in textile industry since 1948. 
Under the guidance of the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee, two new 
research associations—Bombay Textile Research Association and 
South India Textile Research Association, have come into being. 

A feature of the cotton textile industry has been the levy of 
excise duties since the year 1949. The duties were fixed on od valo¬ 
rem basis in earlier stages, but later on they were turned on square 
yardage basis. 

2. IRON AND STEEL—^There are at present three main pro¬ 
ducers of iron and steel, viz., the Tata Iron and Steel Co., the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co.y and the Mysore Iron and Steel Worl^ at Bhadra- 
vati. The total capacity for pig iron and finished steel is estimated 
to be 1,878,000 and 1,050,000 tons per annum respectively. The in- 
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dustiy is mainW eokicentrSitBd at the present time in Bihar and West 
BengaL The Tstas weta tha first in the field of steel production. 
They started in 1908 and gradually buUt up their production to the 
present level of 800,000 tpns per annum, consisting mainly of rails, 
structures, billets, bars, plates^etc.. , 

The important raw materials of the industry are iron ore, 
coking coal, manganese ore, refractories made from magnesite, 
dolomite, chromite, fire clay, etc., and fluxing materials like silica, 
limestone, flourspar. In regard to most of these raw materials, India 
enjoys a favourable position. The deposits of iron ore, which are the 
principal raw material of the industry, are plentiful and of superior 
quality. The average iron content of the ore is between 60 and 59 
p.c. as compared to 40 p.c. in Europe, and 60 p.c. in United States. 

The three steel factories started in the public sector are 
one at Rourkela m Orissa, one at Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh and 
one at Durg^pur in West Bengal. An agreement was signed on 15th 
August, 1953 between Government of India and a German Combine of 
Dewag and K)upp to build up a new steel plant at Rourkela. The 
agreement provides for both flnancial and technical participation in 
the plant by the German combine. The estimated capital cost of the 
new plant is 150 million with a German participation of up to 20 
million. Rourkela is 275 miles from Calcutta on the mam railway line 
between Calcutta and Bombay. The production has now started from 
1959. 

Another agreement has been signed between the Government of 
India and Russian Government for starting second steel factory at 
BhUai in the Drug district of Madhya Pradesh. Bhilai is a railway 
Station on the main railway line from Bombay to Calcutta. It is 166 
miles from Nagpur. In the establishment of this plant, the Goveni« 
ment of U.S.S.R. has given economic and technical assistance. Except 
for such work as can be done in India, the Government of U.S.S.R. li 
responsible for design and manufacture of the plant in that country. 
The Bhilai Plant will produce heavy products like rails and structures* 
The production has now started from 1959. 

The third steel plant in the public sector is located at 
Durgaj^r in West Bengal, which is 110 miles from Calcutta in the 
mam Ualcutta-Delhi railway line. A contract has been signed on Slst 
October, 1956 by the Government of India and a Consortium of 
British manufacturers for setting up the Durgapur Steel Plant. 
The contract was for a grand total of Rs. 138 crores. The company 
is responsible for supply, construction and erection of the plant 
in its entirety. 

A Hilary Industries —^The iron and steel industry in India may 
be divided broadly into two categories—basic and re-rolling. The 
main producers who may be placed in the first category is iron ore 
which makes pig iron out of which they manufacture steel. Along¬ 
side these, there is a wide range of subsidiaries. There are the re¬ 
rollers who produce certain sections of steel machines from billeta 
and scraps supplied by the main steel producers. It is estimated that 
there are about 95 steel re-rolling mills in India. Following are tlm 
main ancillary industries—(1) Tinplate for the metal box and con- 
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kainer produced by the Tinplate Company of InMa Ltd.t (2) "Pro* 
Auction of wide range of light rod, hard bright, galvanised and bar¬ 
bed wire, wire nails, bolts and nuts and rivets by Indian Steel Wire 
FrodvLote Ltd. and others who can manufacture railway permanent 
way equipment including steel sleepers, points and crossing rails, 
signal materials, special bolts and nuts, (3) there is a steel processing 
industry for construction of wagons and other railway rolling 
stock. The most important among them is the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co., Ltd., (4) there are companies producing machine tools. 


3. JUTE—This important textile industry has the distinction 
of accounting fot approximately a quarter of the total export trade 
of the country. The progress of the industry can be gauzed from the 
fact that India has today become the chief jute manufacturer, con- 
euming more than 60% of the raw jute of this sub-continent. Tim 
total capital invested in the industry is about Rs. 30 crores and the 
industry employs more than 3 lakhs of workers on the average. 

At present the mills concentrate on producing mainly (1) 
gunny bags or cloth used for packing rice, wheat, oil seeds etc,; 
(2) hessian cloth or bags used for bailing cotton, wool and other 
fibres ; (3) coarse carpets and rags and (4) cordage, (5) jute tarpau^ 
Hhs (6) hatper^hned hessian, lute carpets and jute v^ebbvng. 

The jute industry has a total of 72,365 looms whch repre- 
63 per cent of the total loomage in the world. There are 
ifi* all 112 mills of which 101 aie in West Bengal. There are 82 
mill companies managing the.se 112 mills. Their total capacity 
IS 'about 100,000 tons of jute goods per month on the basis of a single 
ghift of 48 hours a week. The total value of jute goods produced in 
ft year is about Rs. 130 crores. There has been no Government con¬ 
trol of production or distribution of jute goods. The only control 
in vogue is that exercised by the Indian Jute Mills' Association, the 
midn object of which is to ensure that production and supply are 
‘IgBied to the world demand. 

^4. COAL INDUSTRY—The production, distribution and prices 
coal are administered by the Department of Mines and Fuel m the 
finistry of Steel, Mines and Fuel. This Department has a Coal and 
Agnite Division. It deals with the following things—Regulation 
Ind control, distribution and transportation, coal prices, coal con¬ 
troller's organisation, production in the private sector, amalgama¬ 
tion of collieries, production in the public sector, National Coal 
Development Corporation, establishment of coal washeries, synthetic 
oil, soft coke. Coal Board, safety measures in coal mines and conser¬ 
vation of coal, Coal Council of India and Coal Transport Advisory 
Committee. Coal Controller, Calcutta is responsible for regulating 
the production of coal and arranges for its distribution and move¬ 
ment. He also acts as the Adviser to the Government of India in 


the matter of fixation of statutory prices of coal. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have established a high-powered body known as 
Coal Council of Ind'a for reviewing and studying and planning the 
development, utilization and due conservation of coal resources of 
the country. There is also a Coal Advisory Committee, whose func¬ 
tion is strictly advisory. It deals with all matters pertaining to con- 
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trol exercised by the Coal Controller, as well as cases brought 
to it by the official members. There is a Coa! Board in Calcutta 
which is a statutory body set up under the Coal Mines (Conserva- 
tton and Safety) Act of 1952 for dealing eflfectively with the pro¬ 
blems relating to safety in mines and conservation of coal. The 
Nationat Coal Dcvelojrment Corporation (P) Ltd., at Ranchi was 
formed in 1956 with an authorised capital of Es. 50 crores. The ad¬ 
ministrative control of the existing State collieries and of those pro¬ 
posed to he established is future was entrusted to this Corporation. 
Under the Coal Mines {Conservation and Safety) Art, 1952 which was 
a positive step for tht conservation of metallurgical coal, the produc¬ 
tion of coking coal was pegged from 1952. The Fuel Research Insti¬ 
tute at Dighwadi helps to spread the knowledge of the composition of 
coal and of factors that influence its bcliaviour when heated. 

Coal mines are largely in the hands of private enterprise. The 
Government (fwns only eleven collieries which supply coal pri¬ 
marily to the railwaj^s. Pakistan and Japan are the biggest pur¬ 
chasers of Indian coal at the moment. 

6. ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY—The internal primary produc¬ 
tion in India began in a small way around 1942. India’s total bauxite 
reserves are estimated at about 250 million tons, but workable 
deposits containing over 50 p.c. alumina are estimated only at 28 
million ions. Even at this assessment, an annual output 
60,000 tons of finished aluminium could be maintained for over 100 
years. The chief producers are the ALinnimum Corporation of India, 
(installed capac.ty 2,500 tons a year working at Asansol) and the 
Indian Alvnavnim Company Ltd., Calcutta (5,000 tons a year)* 
The latter company has its aluminium works at Muree in Bihar, its 
aluminium smeller .it Ahvaye (ICerala) .and its rollme- mills at Belur 
near Calcutta. The Company has set u]) another aluminium 
smelter at flirakud. Among the noii-integrated fabricators must bp 
mentioned Venosta Ltd., Calcutta which produce foil in sufficics^ 
Quantity to supjily practically all the cmintiy’s leiiuiicments of te*B^' 
chest liners. Aluminium conductor manufactures, besides the 
Aluminium Iiidiistiie^ Ltd., are tlio Indian Cable Co. I.td., Tatanagar, 
National Insulated Cable Co., Shainnagai, Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., Dum Dum and the Hindustan Conductors Ltd., Fandabad. 

The Government of India ha.s decided to start India’s first two 
aluminium plants in the public sector at Mattur (Madras) and Bihang 
(U.P,). » 

6. SUGAR—India i.s the largest sugar producing country in 
the world. Indian industry employs about 1,.50,000 workers. The 
country has neatly 4,000,000 acres under canc, which constitutes 86 p.c. 
of the world’s total aiea under cane cultivation. The per-acre yield in 
India—14 to 15 tons, however, compares most unfavourably with the 
yields of G2 tons in Hawaii and 56 tons in Indonesia. The more import¬ 
ant of cane-growing and sugar ptoilucing Stales in the country are 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Bombay, Andhra and Madras. 'The 
first two alone contribute more than 70 p.c. of the total production. 
Approximately 56 per cent of the total canc produced in India is 
utilised for the manufacture of Gar and Khandsari. Only 26 p.c. 

30 
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|^)es to the mills for the manufacture of crystal sugar. Sugar mills 
on modem lines were first started in India about the year 1903. Yet 
the expansion of the industry began only after 1932 when it received 
protection. During the last two decades, both production and con* 
sumption of sugar have been progressively on the increase. Prom 
9.31 lakh tons in 1937-38, production rose to 19.75 lakh tons in 1958 
and consumption of sugar increased from 11.5 lakh tons to 19.9 lakh 
tons in the coi responding peiiod. It is India’s second largest 
industry, next only to textiles. The total capital invested in the 
industry is estimated to be Rs. 72 crores. Though the sugar industry 
is enjoying tanft’ pioLection since 1932, it is strange that after 34 
years of such help the industry not only refuses to stand on its own 
legs but has not used its days of prosperity to take to more efficient 
methods of production or to lower the cost. 

Indian sugar is of three forms— jaggery^ khandsari^ and 
white sugar. Of these, the simpliest is jaggery, being merely cane- 
juice boiled (to a temperature of n5“c) and solidified. Juice is 
boiled in open p.uis to solidify. Jaggery-making is an important 
cottage industry and 50 to 00 per cent of the cane produced goes 
into its making. Khandsari sugar is made through an indigenous 
process by ttie molasaC'^ being sepaiatcd from sucrose, its 

output is small, being about 11 lakhs of tours compared to about 
1.6 million tones of white sugar and 7.8 million tons of jaggery. 
White sugar is directly produced in <he factories m India. Only 
2b per cent of the total cane produced goes into the making 
of white sugar. 

The phenomenal growth of the industry led to the 

establishment of a net-work of sugar and cane research 
stations throughout the country. In the development of 

these research stations, the industry has a big hand with the 
funds raised from the industry in the shape of cave cess, excise duty, 
etc. The responsibiliLy of guiding sugarc'ane research rests mainly 
on the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee which has been financing 
and guiding all sugarcane works in India. A chain of sugarcane 
research stations has been established in various states. 

The e.'»tablishment in 3936 of the Indian Institute of Sugar Technology 
at Kanpur is another great contribution made by the Government of 
India in the cause of sugar industry. The Development Council for 
the sugar industry was set up by the Government of India under the 
Industrie'^ (Divelopment & Regulation) Act, 1951 in 1956, The func¬ 
tions are : recommending targets of production, co-ordinating produc¬ 
tion programme, improving the quality and reducing the cost, etc. 

The three main by-products of sugar industry— bagasse, press- 
mud and molasses —are used as raw materials by a number of indus¬ 
tries. Bagasse is widely employed in the manufacture of paper pulp 
and card boaid. Considerable work is being done in respect of extrac¬ 
tion of wax from press-mud. Similarly, molasses is used In the 
manufacture of acomtic acid, industrial and power alcohol, chemicals, 
tobacco curing, elc. 

The area under sugar cultivation in India is larger than in any 
other country in the world. But the yield and quality of Indian 
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cane are at present among the lowest in the world. It is interesting 
to see in this connection that the per capita sugar consumption ^ 
the country (with gur) continues to be as low as 30 lbs. {gnr account¬ 
ing for 24 lb.) compaied with 112 lb. m U.K., 114 lb. m Austialia, 
115 lb. in Ncv\ Zealand, 128 Ih. m Denmark and 11 lb. in Java. 

Govemmivt Conttol —"While theie is ro statutory con¬ 
trol over the price of sugar, factoiies aic obliged to ktep 25 per 
cent of their production in le-jcrve, which may be requisiLione^ 
by Government in times ol need. Ri!ea>e‘' iiom lad ones jre also 
legul.ited by Govcinmeiit with an eye to the sujiply and demand po&ir 
tion in the tountiy. 

7 CYCLE INDUSTRY—Recoids indicate that fjst bicycle made 
its apiieaianct iii India in li-'iO The uuIirluous iiulu'^tiy was spon- 
soied lii'-t in D)25 in Madias with Gciman technical a'sistanee but 
then cltoit piovcd aboitive IJetwcen l‘i38 and liHl three maiiufac- 
tuiinu concerns weie stalled, namely India Cycle Maimtactuiing Co,, 
CaUuHa Hindustan Buvcle Manufactuiing (o, Patna, and Hind 
C\cKs. Hoinl IV. In 1011) Government of India gave pcimission to 
tl)ie< new u»iils to cstabli h inanulactuiing plants—(1) Sen-Raleigh 
Indu tiicb v\ho seemed technical collaboration with Raleigh Indus¬ 
trie , (2) T. 1 Cycl's of India with technical co-opt ration of Tube tn- 
V estnient Ltd, and Hercules Cycle & Motoi Co, of England and (3) 
Atla®! Cycle Iridustiie 

Slice then the development of cycle industry has been pheno¬ 
menal. The output of bicycles in the small scale sector in the 
country exceeded the one lakh maik m There arc 78 units in 

the small sector Of them 22 are m the Punjab^ 14 in Delhi, 10 in 
West Bengal, 9 in Uttar Piadcsh, 8 in Bombay. 4 in Madhya Pradesh 
and 2 m Madias, 5 in Raiasthan, 2 in Mysoie 1 each m Andhra Pradesh 
and Oiitosa aie to go into production soon Thcie aie 20 large-scale 
bicjcle factories in the country which produced about 7.91 lakh 
bicyclein 1957 as against about 6 G4 lakh bicycles in 1056 and 4.91 
lakh bicycles m 1965 Of these big units Uttai Piadesh and Punjab 
haye «:ix each, West Bengal three, Delhi two, Bombay and Bihar on© 
each. India can be said to be self-sufficient already in so far as the 
requiiements of complete bicycles are concerned. 

8 ALCOHOL INDUSTRY—Alcohol is available in three 
varieties. It can be used as dnnk ; secondly, it can be used for indus¬ 
trial purposes, such as m the manufacture of a number of 
chemicals ; thirdly, it can be used as a motor fuel for the produc¬ 
tion of mechanical power which is called power alcohol. About 
dnnking alcohol we have many country produces, such as beer, toddy 
and certain variety of foicign liqiiois produced in distillaries 
which are about 70 in number. Industrial alcohol is valuable in the 
manufactuie of chemicals like acetone, acetic acid, ether, chloro¬ 
form, etc. It is also necessary as a solvent in the manufacture of 
fine chemicals, medical preparations and toilets, etc. It is produced 
from molasses, a by-product of sugar industry. The installed capacity 
of the manufacture of power alcohol has increased from a bare 6.2 
million gallons in 1946 to well over 15 million gallons in 1957. 
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. 9. PAPER AKO PAPER BOARDS^The first paper-miU was 

started in Indis ago by Dr. William Carey, the famous mis¬ 

sionary. It did not make much headway. With the help of protec¬ 
tive tariffs from 1925 to 1947, industry made steady growth though 
slow as yet to make the country self-sufficient even in paper and paper- 
boards, not to speak of newsprint. The paper industry today is one 
of the major industries and has made considerable progress since 
jSecond World War. The paper industry at present employs 26,000 
people. The industry at present has a capacity of about 2,10,000 
tons per year without taking into consideration the capacity of 
newsprint mill which is about 30.000 tons a year. The avei'age per 
capita consumption comes to about 1.4 lb. compared to 150 lb. in 
U.K., 175 lb. in Canada, over 300 lb. in the U.S.A., 77 lb. in Germany, 
4 lb- in E*?ypt and 85 lb, in Sweden. Though as yet insufficient 
quantity, India produces varieties of paper and boards including 
toilet paper, craft paper, mill boards, corrugated borrdfe, grey boards, 
duplex and triplex lioards, etc. 

All the raw materials required by the industry, like bamboo, 
sabai glass, bagasse, rags, waste paper, miscellaneous fibres, el^,, 
are available in the country. In recent years, only a small quantity 
of materials requiied for the jiroduction of specialised paper and 
viscose conversion is imported. 

At present 20 units are engaged in the production of paper 
with the annual installed capacity of 210.100 tons. 

The bulk of the production consists of the more common types 
of paper, viz., printing and writing papers. Some quantities of 
wrapping and craft papers and of superior varieties like bond, azure 
laid, ledger, manifold and poster papers are also made. 

At pn'sent the entire requirements of the country in respect of 
newsprint are being met from imports. However a beginning is 
being made in this country for the manufacture of newsprint. The 
Natoinal Newsprint Paper Mills Ltd., which was established in M.P., 
has gone into production in 1954. 

10. LEATHER, HIDES AND SKINS—Leather industry in India 
ranks probnhiy fourth in importance as an earner of foreign ex¬ 
change. Indian Union piodiices annually 5.1 buffalo-hides, IG.l million 
cow-hides, 22.9 million goat skins and 14.2 million sheep skins, besides 
a considerable quanfity of reptile sKins, such as those of crocodile, 
python, snake, lizard, etc., that make pretty looking fancy leathers. 
The value of the raw hides and ‘?kins pvoduc<-d annually is estima¬ 
ted to be about Rs. 40 crores. Indian leatber industry fetches foreign 
exchanpo to the extent of Rs. 23 to 25 crorc.s annually. 

West Ren<Ta] and Madras are overwhelmingly the largest ipro- 
ducer.s of cattle hides, Madras is the largest producer of buffalo hides 
and sheep skins, and IT. P. the largest producer of goat skins follow¬ 
ed by Bengal and Bihar. 

By far the largest utilisation of leather is in the production 
footwear. Footwear produced in this country may briefly be classi¬ 
fied into two c.stegories—Western types, (21 Indian types. The 
footwear producers are classified into three classes—(a) machine- 
made section, (b) small-scale section, (c) cottage industry section. 
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The industry is organised mainly 6li a small scale, there are 

a few big tanneiies in Madias, Kanpur, Calcutta a^ Bombay. 
There are about 725 tanneries in the country, only 74 of which 
emploj moie than 50 woikeis Ihe industry is almoiit entirely m 
the pnvate sector. The bulk of the requiiemcnts aie manufactured 
by a laige number of small scale and cottage ur its spread ovei the 
countiy, with chief centies at Agia, Kanpui, Uomhav and Calcutta. 
There aie at present twelve laigc sc ile unitb maiiutactuiing footwear. 

At the picscnt rnointnt 1 ngland is the main buyer ot India's 
half tanned leather known ns E ist Indian kips 

10 irucstmate the vaiicd piol knis with which the Indian 
leather industiv is now faced the Ctiiti.vl Leather lb starch Insti¬ 
tute has been e lain led in Madias 

11 RAYON INDUSTRY-This industry has been started in 
India aftei the War ir lOoO hiom 1^50 by feysUmatu development, 
Indii today is a) Ic to iroducc .ibout 20 million pound of rayon yarn 
pel vt 11 in popular vaiuty or 150 and luO dcmci Ihc hist mill to be 
BtarUd in Indi w is I rat at cort lini/ons Lid, in 1050 In the 
following jeai J‘)51 Naitnnul Ronon C orpotation in Kalyan in 

tanu mio existence followed by Snhilk lAd , Ilyeitiibid and 
the (tuohot ha/on biin Manniactui mg Co ltd N i^dah Now a 
fifth i nit IS ‘'•raduolly coming into being it is the t mtury Rai/on 
Ltd located in Lilian mbav By way of assistintr Indian rtyon 
manufactuiei , the Govtinrmnt have lestiicted the impoit of 150 
denier and IJO denier layon 'sain (Dttner 1 = the weight ot 9<000 
meties ot r'i'von ^aln exfutssed in grinis) Covcinment has also 
if moved th*^ 1> pc irupoit duty levied on certain vaiudit of irnpoited 
layon g> ide pulp 

12. Pi.IROlEUM I^DrSIRY—The Indian indu'-try in oil JS 
at pKsfiit confined to a rtHtivelv sm dl aica in Assini Inda 
raises not mo c tha 8 p c of total consumption cviid imports about Rs. 
50 Cl iifs woith of elude oil ^nd derivatives a v (T Mine ill oil 
Is mainly obt iirud turn Digbo’ oil fields ov ntd by A sim Oil 
Connpiny, sub'-idixtv to the Buimah Oil Co It ha*' a lefinery at 
Digtoi ind a tin factory at linsukia A new oil field hvs, however, 
been found at Nihoikatiyi in the Br ihmaputi i i iRev 2M miles 
to the west of Digboi ind first flow of oil w is released on 22nd 
Nov, 1054 Jhis oil well at Nahiikatiya h i*- a depth ol 10 507 ft. 

Ihe birth of oil lefming industry in India goes hick to 1899, 
when the A sam Oil Company built Inaii’s hist oil rc^finery to refine 
crude oil from As‘-am oilfield The industry has been given great 
impetus by the stilting of thiee new rcfinones Oil rchneiies 
by Burmah Shell, Stinvac and Caltex have been stirtcd m 
India A hining silver city has now been In It up at liombay 
Island Bombay for the two refineries by Si iiivse ind Bnrrn in Shell. 
Second refinery for Stanyac was completed in 1054 The fouith will 
be built at Visakhapatnam by Caltex \Mien all these refinciies are 
in full production at the end of 1967, they will have a refinery S^dd 
of appi oximatelj- 3 5 million tons of pctiolium products a year The 
refined products are of wide range—motor spirit kero&me, diesel oils. 
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furnace oil, bitumen and wax. The new refineries will not produce 
aviation gasoline at all. The three refineries will when they are 
under full production, turn out over 90 per cent of India's petroleum 
requirements. 

Recently in 1958 an agreement has been signed with the Rumani- 
' an People's Republic for setting up a refiniery in Assam. Rumania 
/'l^uas agreed to offer a loan on long-term credit of Rs. 52,380,900. The 
’^plan of the refinery has two stages—(1) a refinery in Assam to pro¬ 
cess approximately 0.75 million tons per annum and a refinery in Bihar 
to proces.s approximately tw’o million tons per annum. The offers of 
collaboration for Bihar refinery is at present under consideration. 

13. SILK INDUSTRY—The .silk industry in India, which dates 
from ancient times, was at one time of very great importance but it 
was a decaying industry afterwards. The second Woi-ld War proved 
grand incentive to revival. Sericulture industry occupies a promi¬ 
nent place among the village and small-scale industrie.s in India and 
has an important place in the economy of the States of Madras, 
Mysore, West Bengal, Assam and .Tammu and Kashmir. The other 
States which produce mulberry raw silk are East Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh. Madhya Bharat and Bihar. 

The Indian silk industry is, for a large part, a cottage industry 
and only to a limited extent factory-centred. 

Regarding raw silk production, India produces approximately 21 
million lb. of mulberi'y raw silk valued between Rs. 65 and about 
Rs. 80 milbon a year and about one million lb. of non-mulben*y silk 

Tassar, Eri and Muga valued at Rs. 20 million. The five States 
which produce mulberry silk extensively are Bengal, Assam, Jammu 
& Kashmir, My.sore and Kollegal area of Madras. The States 
which produce fairly large quantities of non-mulberry silk are 
Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and to some extent West 
Bengal. Bihar produces the largest quantity of Tassar silk in 
India. 

Raw silk, whether mulberry or non-mulbciTy, is in itself a raw 
material. This raw material has to be thrown and twisted and ailk 
yarn thus produced from raw silk is used for weaving silk textile^ 
and other silk* goods. Non-mulberry raw silk is used almoat wholly 
for civilian fabrication purposes, whereas mulberry raw silk has vital 
importance for Defence Services of the country as dropping silk 
parachutes. A modern silk reeling factory is being established 
at Malda in West Bengal for producing high-grade raw silk. 

^ The Government of India has been giving tariff protection to 
sericultui e industry since 1930. For the „imi)rovement of sericulture 
and silk industry in India under Central control, a Cevtral Silk Board 
has been Ohlablishod in 1949 under the Central Silk Board Act LX of 
1948. The functions of the Board are—(a) undertaking, assisting or 
encouraging scientific, technological and economic research, (6) devis¬ 
ing means for imp^-oved methods of mulberry cultivation, rearing, 
developing and distributing healthy silkworm seeds, reeling cocoons, 
improving the quality and production of raw silk, if necessary, by 
making it compulsory for all silk to be marketed only after the same 
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has been tested and graded in properly equipped raw silk condition¬ 
ing houses. 

For effecting improvements in the industrial section proper, a 
Development Conncil has been set up in 1954 under the Industries and 
Regulation Act. The woik of this Council lies in the sphere of 
introducinR modern techniques of pioduction. 

♦ 14. WOOL AND MOOLLExV TEXTILES—Wool is one of 

India’s principal sources of earning foieign exchange. On an average 
25 million lb. of law uool woitli about Rs. 6.8 croics are exported 
annually. The indigenous consumption of i.tw vntol is nearly 24 
million 11). per yeai. Due to the vaiiatioii'- of climate, the produc¬ 
tion of wool varies in different parts of India. The main areas 
of wool production are Jodhpur, Bikaner, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras, Punjab. II\deir.bad, Jaipur and Bihar. Indian wool is 
rouirJilv class hed unaei--(a) IIill U'oo^s n*’ed in the manufacture 
of ])iaH cts, tweed , (^ eict..itin‘'s and lowci finality of v/oollori shawls; 
(b) Piaiv 11 oo/r, both fif course-type and tiue-type; coarse-type is 
u^ed for low crade bhinl.ets and rugs and tine types for better class 
blankets, woollen broad cloths, tweeds and good^ grade carpets. 

The main centie of woollen textile indui-try is in Bombay, after 
which there arc laige conccntiaLions at Kanpur, Dhariwal, Amritsar, 
Jamnagar and Bangalore. 

Seventy-five per cent of the industry is coiifcntiated in the 
country. Seventv-five per cent of the industry is concentrated in the 
coldei pait*^ of India, ric., U. P., Punjab, Raja than and Kashmir. 
This industry pioduces a Wide range of products, namely, 
blankfts, duiiees, carpets, tweeds, shawls, lohis, coatings, 
pattus, scari‘', etc Theie is also <-01110 production on a lesser 
scale of knitted poods, < y, sods, pullovei-. and iciseys. Certain of 
th« goods manufactured on a cottage industry basis are of special 
quality and these have a considerable appeal ahxoad as well as in 
the home markets. Among these rank Kashmir shawls, carpets and 
namdes, carpets from Mirzapu^ and Amritsar an 1 druggets from 
Mysoie and Bellary. The Govcinuiont of India have established a 
Development Council for Woollen Textiles for fosteiing wool industry 
in tlie country. 

16. CARPETS—The main centres of production are Amritsar, 
Agra, Gwalioi, and Jaipur for bettc’’ class of carpets ; Kashmir for 
good class carpets and namdas ; Mirzapur, and Bhadohi for the 
cheaper qualities ; and Mysoie, Bellaiy, Bangalore and other places 
in the South for druggets. The industry’s raw' material requirements 
are mot from local sources of supply. The^e goods find their outlet 
predominently in the overseas market. 

15. CEMENT—The South India Industrialists Ltd., which was 
established in 1879 was the first to start cement production in 
India. The first production of this factory was in 1904. But it 
was closed down shortly after itb inception and there was again 
a vacuum until the Indian Cement Co. Ltd., Porbandar started 
manufacturing cement just before the beginning of World War I. The 
war gave a fillip to the industry and by 1924, there were in India 
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$ame 10 cement factories with a total installed capacity of nearly 
600,000 tons. In 1924 Tariff Board imposed a duty of Rs. 9 per 
ton on imports. The next stage in the development of the industry 
was the formation in 1930 of the Cement Marketing Company of 
India Ltd., which pooled the output of different cement concerns 
and initiated a quota system for sales. In 1936 four different 
controlling interests merged into one in the shape of the Associated 
Cement Companies Ltd. In 1937 the Dalniia Group came Into 
existence with five cement companies. In 1941 the ACC and the 
Dalmia group combined to market their produce jointly through 
Cement Marketing Co. of India. The alliance lasted for seven 
years but in 1948, the groups broke away. The production of cement 
today is of the order of 6 million tons. Besides the 29 units already 
in' operation in the country. 54 schemes compi’ising of 25 new units 
and 29 projects for the expansion of existing units havg so far been 
Approved by the Government. 

17. POTTERY—is said to he the oldest of industries, and is also 
an ancient art India. The industry in the modern sense, however, 
is of comparatively recent origin, although a pottery and stoneware 
works were established by Burn Co., at R.anig*anj in 1860. There 
are now some 53 ceramic factories in India inclnding those producing 
insulators, with a total capacity of over 70,000 tons per annum. They 
are located over a fairly wide area but capacity is nminly centred in 
Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Mysore. 
Except for ball clay all other raw materials required are to be found 
in India. 

18. RITBBER—The raw nibber producing industry in South 
India meets approximately 7.5 p.c. of the manufacturing demand. 
Having started with the establishment of a general rubber goods 
factory at Calcutta in 1920, the rubber manufacturing industi'y has 
developed in a remarkable way. The total number of rubber estates 
registered up to the end of 10.57 was 37,293. They covered an area 
of 238.115,12 acres ; during 1057 the production of raw rubber in 
India amounted to about 24,000 tons. The rubber manufacturing in¬ 
dustry today represents a capital investment exceeding Rs. 13 crores 
and the producing industry over Rs. 20 crovos. The production per 
acre, in India is very low. It is only 300 lb. per acre today compared 
to Malaya's 500 lb. The tyre industry of India is the principal consu¬ 
mer of raw rubber, consuming almost 80 p.c. of India’s production. 
The rubber which used to he an important export com,raodity, is now 
largely consumed within the country. 

Indiav Rubber Uonrd has been constituted under the Rubber 
iProdvetion and Marketin( 7 ) Acf, for the development of the 

rubber industry in regard to production and marketing of rubber. 
It encourages research on rubber, supplies technical advice to rubber 
growers, improves marketing and collection of statistics and advises 
Government on all matters relating to development of rubber includ* 
Ing imports and exT>orts of rubber. The price of rubber produced in 
the country is fixed statutorily. The Board is financed by a cess 
levied on all rubbers produced in the country and fees levied for 
licences issued to dealers and manufacturers. 
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'Rubber articles manufactured in India may be broadly clad^ified 
under the following categories—(1) tyres and tubes, (2) rubljer foot¬ 
wear, (3) rubber-covered cables, (4) proofed fabrics, (6) mechanical 
rubber goods, (6) medical rubber goods, (7) miscellaneous such as 
extrudeal and moulded articles and (8) latex and sponge rubber goods. 

19. MATCH—Match manufacturing hardly existed in this coun* 
try before World War 1 although the first factory, and with Indian 
management, was started at Ahmedubad as early as 1895. A consi¬ 
derable expansion of the industry was, however, made after the im*- 
position in 1922 of a revenue duty on imports, which was converted 
in 3928 into a protective duty. The effect was so conspicuous that 
the foreign exporters ceased to export and a big Swedish match 
combine came to India and established mAny factoiies at Bareilly, 
Ambcrnath. Calcutta and Madras, under the name and style of the 
Western Indki Match Co. Ltd. 

The organised sector consists of two units, the Western India 
Match Co. and the Assam Match Co. owning and operating a chain of 
eight factories spread throughout India including one in Andamans— 
all of which came under A class factories v/ith a capacity of over 500 
gross boxes per day. The w’orlcing capital invested in the industry 
is about Rs. 6 crorcs of which foreign p c. is about 80. There are 
ai)out 284 smaller and cottage units which are classed B. C and D 
cla.ss factories. All India Khadi and Village Industries Boaid has been 
made responsible for the organisation and development of the cottage 
match industry. 

20. GLASS AND GLASSWARK—The Indian glass industry may 
be divided into two categories—(1) Cottage industry making mainly 
-glass bangles in small furnaces from glass l)lo< l<s prriduced in 
factories, the main centre of which is Firozabad, U.P. (2) Modern 
factory industry. 

With the exception of soda ash, sulphur and certain colmiring 
materials, the raw materials of the indu.stry, i.#?., dolomite, limestone,, 
and saltpetre arc all supplied fr<'m indigenous sources. The in¬ 
dustry is wddely di.spersed and their distribution territorially is 
as follows— 

There are at present 225 glass factories in India, including 93 
bangle factories. The largest number of factories are in West 
Bengal (34), Bombay (32), and Uttar Pradesh (24), Madras (10). 
According to authoritative estimates, the total capital invested 
in this industry is nearly Rs. 4 crores. It provides employment 
to more than 20.000 wmrkers. The total annual output of the in¬ 
dustry is estimated to be Rs. 10 crores. It is equipped to produce 
tableware, lampwarc, bottles, sheet glass, scientific glass w'are, neutral 
glass, ampules and bangles. The manufacture of theripos flasks, 
machine-made glass tubing, etc., has also begun. 

21. PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—The pivwood indu.stry in 
India came into existence during the second World War, mainly to 
cater for -the needs of the tea industry. There are nearly 70 
factories—big and small—-on the approved Govt. list. The majority 
of them are engaged in manufacturing teachests and the big units are 
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engaged in manufacturing various tsrpes of plywood. The total 
annual production of tea-chests is about 38 million sq. ft. in South 
India ; 30 million sq. ft. in Calcutta and 84 million sq. ft. in Assam. 

22, SOAP—Industry had made remarkable progress even before 
the war and had built an export trade of its own. India is largely 
si^-sufficient in raw materials except for caustic soda, soap colours, 
some perfumes. The consumption of soap in India is estimated at.. 
about 3 lb. per head per annum, about 120,000 tons yearly which 
compares with 2i lb. of Indonesia and nearly 3 lb. in Ceylon. The 
demands are met by local production. Imports are now negligible. 
The industry is divided into an organised section which produces 
about two-thirds of soap manufactured in India—and a very large 
number of cottage units producing the remaining one-third, which 
r ^ mainly cold-process soap. 

28. TEA—The tea industry is the foremost plantation industry 
jtta India. Tea ranks after jute as the second largest item in 
India’s export trade. The industry part of it lies in cutting, 
drying and blending of the * leaf and in that India 
specialises unlike China, to whom she is second in the world in pro¬ 
duction of black tea. It means that unlike the green tea, the black 
tea is processed in factory through courses of withering, fermenta¬ 
tion and drying. It is well-known that the Northern India accounts 
for about 80 ,p.c. of the tot.'il Indian tea production averaging about 
. 560 million lb. Assam producing over 70 p.c. of it. The tea plan¬ 
tations in the South India are distributed among four States—Madras, 
Travancore-Cochin, Mysore and Coorg. More than 75 per cent of 
the production is exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, United 
States, Canada, Australia and the Middle East countries. 

There is a Tea Board under the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
' try which administer.s the Tea Act, 1953, and is primarily concerned 
with measures for the development of tea industry in India, including 
the control of the cultivation and export of tea from this country and 
propaganda, both inside and outside India for increased consumption 
of tea. The Board is also responsible for the regulation and control 
of the sale of tea by auctions or othoiwise, the rcgisU’ation and licen¬ 
sing of brokers and blenders and the quality control. It is flnanced 
by a cess collected on the export of tea. The important points about 
Indian tea are—(o) There are more than G,500 tea gardens in India 
covering nearly 7,90,000 acres. Their total yearly production is over 
630 million pound of tea. (p> Capital invested in Indian tea industry 
is estimated to be 118.06 crores in 1954 (excluding small holdings be- 
Idw 100 acres) of which Rs. 40.5 crores are Indian and Rs. 72.55 crores 
non-Indians, (c) People of India consume about 176 
mllUon pound of tea yearly, or at the rate of h lb. per head per 
, annum, (d) Tea gardens of India alone employ well over one million 
workers—thus tea industry is the largc.st single employer of labour 
in India, (e) The Indian tea indust^ assists other industries like 
,, plywood, ceramics, coal, cement, fertilisers, tea machinery and trans¬ 
port. (/) India meets over 50 p.c. of the world demand for tea 
which is estimated to be over 1^00 million pound a year excluding 
China, Japan and the U.S.S.R. 
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24. UOFFEE—is one of the major plantation industries of India. 
Practically, all coffee is grown in South India in the states of Kerala, 
Mysore, Madras and only a very small quantity being ^own in Bihar 
and Assam. It is the most suitable crop for the hills in South India. 
Mysore is by far the largest' producer of coffee amounting to about 47 
per cent of the total area under coffee in the country. The State of 
Madras comes next with about 28 per cent of the area, while Coorg 
contributes nearly 22 per cent. India's coffee is claimed to be of the 
finest and the best quality. The industry has an acreage of about 
2.50,000 and employs about 1,26,000 workers. Today the internal 
consumption of coffee stands at over 25,000 tons compared to 8,000 
tons in 1941. The industry contributes to the centr'd exchequer about 
Es. 90 lakhs by way of excise duties and Rs. 11 lakhs in income tax. 
India’s position in the world of coffee is, however, not important. The 
production o| coffee in India is only 1.1 per cent of the total world 
production. 

The main species of coffee that are grown in India 
are Coffea Arainca which is noted for its quality and Coffea 
Robnsta, which has better resistance to pests and diseases, 
yields more and is cheaper to produce. The cultivation of Liberiea 
coffee is negligible. The major part of the acreage under coffee, 78 
p.c. approximately, is claimed by Arabica variety. The cultivation 
of Robtiata variety is now on the increase. 

Under the Indian Coffee Market Expansion Act, IvcHan Coffe4' 
Board has been constituted which is responsible, under the guidance 
and support of the Central Goveniment, for evolving a system of re¬ 
gulated and co-operative muiketing of coffee. The marketing of 
coffee is in the hands of the Indian Coffee Board. All coffee grown 
In India, excepting limited quantities required for domestic consump- , 
tion of growers and seedling purposes, lias to be made over to the 
Board. 

25. AUTOxMOBILE INDUSTRY—India’s automobile industry is 
still in its infancy. It was only in 1947 that the Government of India 
took up the question of manufacture of automobiles in right earnest. , 
Previously India vras importing fully assembled cars and other vehicles. 

The year 1954 W’as an important landmark in the development 
of motor industry in India. The Government of India took the bold 
decision of restricting the manufacture and assembling of automobiles 
to only a few recognised concerns who proved their bona fide by 
agreeing to a definite phased programme of development of their 
factors with the ultimate objective of reaching the stage of com¬ 
plete manufacture of all the important components. This resulted in 
the closing dow'ii of certain assembling plants. 

The Government restricted import licences to those firms which 
submitted satisfactory programmes for the manufacture of vehicles. 
As a result, there are at present six approved manufacturers for' 
automobiles in the country. They are, namely, Hindustan Motor, 
Calcutta ; Premier Automobiles, Bombay; Mohindra and Mohindra. 
Bombay ; Asok Leyland, Madras ; Standard Motor Products, Madras; 
and Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co,, Bombay. Two automo¬ 
bile diesel engine manufacturers, Simpson & Co, and Automobile Pro- 
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ducts of India, were approved of in 1956. On the recommendation 
of the Tariif Board, the Government has given protection for a period 
of 10 years. 

^ The total annual assembling capacity on a single shift basis of 
six manufacturers is about 60,000 vehicles, although the production 
was below the capacity, i.e., 22,153 vehicles in 1955. 

26. ^ TOBACCO—is one of the leading Indian cash crops like 
cotton, jute, sugarcane, etc. The tobacco industry occupies a signi¬ 
ficant place among the major industries of the country. It earns 
valuable foreign currency worth about Rs. 15 crores yearly, in addi¬ 
tion to an income of Rs. 34 crores to the Indian Exchequer by way 
of excise duty. 

. ^ The introduction of central excise on tobacco in 1943, the rapid 

rise in the production of high quality of cigarette tobacco in the 
>eoiintry, the setting up of an Inspectorate at Guntur foE- the compul¬ 
sory grading of certain varieties of tobacco in 1945, and the consti¬ 
tution of the Indian Central Tobacco Committee for promoting 
research and developmental work in 1945 have resulted in marked 
changes in the production and marketing of tobacco during the past 
decade. 

India stands Inird in the world in the matter of tobacco produc¬ 
tion after United States and China. 

Andhra and Bombay are the two most important tobacco-grow- 
. ing States, each having about 3 lakh acres under the crop. Other 
States which cultivate this crop are Madras, Bihar, West Bengal and 
U P. 

There are at present 17 cigarette factories working in the coun¬ 
try with an annual turnover of about 26,000,000,000 cigaretlees. The 
cigarette factories are located in Bombay (6), Andhra Prades^.h (5), 
West Bengal (3), Mysore (1), Bihar (1) and IJ. P. (1>. Bidi industry 
is mostly concentrated in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Bihar. Cigar and cheroot industrie.s are confined mainly in the States 
; of Andhra Pradesh, Madras and to a lesser extent in West Bengal, 
U. P., West Bengal and Punjab ai'C the main centres of the hookah 
industry. The snutF industry is confined in Bombay, Andhra Pradesh 
and Madras. 

Though Indian tobacco is exported to about 50 countries all over 
the world, exports represent only about 15 p.c. of the country’s total 
I; tobacco production. The bulk of the Indian produce consists of such 
‘ types as bidi, hookah, chewing tobacco, etc, which are consumed with¬ 
in the country itself. The quantity of Indian tobacco exported 
'.-'annually is in the neighbourhood of 100 million lb. The U. K. and 
"jQjiina are the most important outlets for Indian tobacco. 

27. LEJMON GRASS INDUSTRY—India annually produces about 
,oX200 tons of lemon grass oil, contributing nearly 80 p.c. to the world 
,'^production. It earns Rs. 1.5 crores annually in foreign exchange. 
‘.Lemon grass oil is obtained from certain specie of grass of the genus 
'5 simbopoffon ffexuous. Lemon grass, so called because of the strong 
' lemon colour its oil gives, is indigenous to India. Its cultivation is 

epneentrated in Kerala where the warm tropical climate, intermittent 
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though not excessive rain, plenty of sunshine and the loose laterite' 
soil are ideally suited to its growth. It is used as a basic raw material 
in the manufacture of aromatic chemicals. It is also used as # 
raw material for the synthesis of vitamin ‘A’ and in the preparation' 
of insect repellent creams and pain balms. The total area under lemon 
grass in India is estimated to be 50,000 acres. There is a Lemon grass 
Research Station at Odakkali in Kerala. 

28. COIR INDUSTRY—Coir means fibre obtained from the 
husk of the coconut fruit. India is the worl<^s5 chief producer of 
coir and coir products, her yearly output being around 130,000 tons. 
More than the half of this output is exported, earning about 10 crores 
of rui)ees in foreign exchange. The coir industry which is exclu¬ 
sively South Indian, is concentrated in Kerala area and employs over 
six lakhs of workcj's. There arc two principal types of coir fibres 
the mat fibre and curied fibre. The bulk of iJie out>>ut consists of 
mat fibre. The coir industry is organised partly on cottage industry 
basis and partly in factories. The Government of India have sanc¬ 
tioned a scheme for the e.stablishment of a Coir Research Institute 
near Allepey and a branch at Calcutta at a total cost of Rs. 20.28 
lakhs. 

A Coir Board has been established under the Coir Industry Act, 
1953 which levys a customs duty not exceeding Re. 1 per cwt, on all 
coir fibre, coir yarn and coir products exported from India. 

20. SPORTS GOODS—Sialkot (West Pakistan) was the main 
centre for the manufacUire of sports goods in undivided India. With 
the partition of the country, the industrialists of Sialkot who came to 
India succeeded in re-establishing manufaetin'ing cenires in the 
northern region of the countiy. At present sports goods indus¬ 
try is predominelly concentrated in the northern region of the country* 
specially at Jullundur and Meerut. Other centres of the industry 
in the northern region are Delhi, Batala and Patiala (Punjab), 
Agra, Lucknow and Allahabad (U. P.), and Jammu & Kashmir. 
The raw materials for these goods are willow and mullberry 
wood which are jjroduced in Kashmir and other parts of the 
country. The only other centres of the industry are ; (Calcutta, 
Bombay. Madras and Bhopal and these account for hardly 10 p.c, 
of the output. There are 258 manufacturing units in the northern 
region and 17 in other regions. The manufacture of sports 
goods is essentially a cottage industry. The capital investment 
required is not large. Following goods are being produced 
in diiferent centres in India—(a) Footballs, volley balls, basket 
balls, (b) Cricket balls and hockey halls, (r) Badminton rackets, m 
Shuttle-cocks, (e) Nets, (/) Gut for badminton and tennis rackets,' 
(e) Cricket bats, hockey-sticks, (h) Soft leather sports goods, (t) 
Sports and athletic wear 0") Other miscellaneous articles, such as 
billard cues, fishing rods, etc. The Sports Goods Export Promotion 
Council has been formed in 1958 for a concerted drive to boost India’s 
exports of sports goods. 

30. LAC INDUSTRY—It is the secretion of an insect which 
feeds on the sap of certain trees known as lac hosts. The main 
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lac-hosts in Bengal are pala% her and Ifusum, The leading lac pro¬ 
ducing States in India are Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and west Bengal, 
portion of Bombay, Orissa and Assam. In West Bengal it is mainly 
^own in Muishidabad, Malda, Bankura and Puruha. The lac which 
is secreted from the glands of the lac insects is converted into sticklac 
which is crushed and mashed to from secdlac. This seedlac is pro¬ 
cessed into ^ellac, either by indigenous method or hydraulic pressure 
method or soviet piocess method. For the latter two processes, 
there are only two mechamsed factories in Calcutta, while the process¬ 
ing of seedlac and shellac by the iiidegenous method is earned out in 
about 300 factoi les located at Puiulia, Chotanagnur, Madhya Pradesh 
and Bombay. The distiibiition of piodnotion in recent years has been 
of the following oidei—Bihar 45^/, Madhya Pradesh West 

Bengal IS'-}, Bombay IV? Uttar Piadesh, Assam, Oiiasa and other 
States, about 1 to 2'/^ each. The piincipal uses of the mocessed pro¬ 
ducts of St-eillac and Shellac aie in the following industries : gramo¬ 
phone rccoid*^, vaimshc'^ and polishes, electiical indu^tiies, hats, 
printing and papej, '^ealingwax, cement and adhesives, etc. The 
research on the entoniologir al and chemical problems of lac produc¬ 
tion is being earned out by the Indrin Lac 1’o‘oairh Institute, 
Namkum (Ranchil. India consumes only about eight per cent 
of the lac she produces. Nmety-two pr i cniL of Ihe lac pio- 
duced is exported to the U.S.A., U.K. Germany, Russia, France, 
Japan and scvcial other coimtiies. Lac, thoT-efore, help^ to earn 
valuable foreign exchange. Calcutta is the main maikct for lac and 
practically all the sticklac, shellac, seedlac, kin lac and molamma, 
etc., piodiiccd in the count!y come to Calcutta foj sale. 

31. VANASPATI INDUSTRY—was fiist intioduced into India 
after World War I by imports from Europe. The first vanaspati 
factory was established in India in 1930. The Government helped 
the industry by giving it piotection. Vanaspati is mainly made from 
groundnut oil and also from cotton seed oil. In 1944 the Government 
of India introduced legislation to control the indmtiy by establishing 
an office of the Vegetable Oil Products Controller and also promul¬ 
gated the Vegetable Oil Products Control Order. Under this regula¬ 
tion, the quality of pioductioii was standardised and new factories had 
to obtain perimtt- befoie staiting production. The prosperity of 
this industry can be ascertained from the fact that production 
capacity in 1956 was about 412,000 tons and the actual production 
was 300,000 tons. 

The vanaspati industry is the second laigest food-processing 
industiy, next only to sugar industry. It is the largest of its kind 
in Asia. 
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Food Excluding beverages 

.. 134.1 

121,9 

101.7 

Textiles 

.. 119.9 

113.6 

110.0 

Chemicals & Chemical products 

.. 171.1 

169,0 

141.1 

Non-metallic mineral products 

.. 163.1 

134.8 

125.8 

Basic metal industries 

.. -117.1 

112.6 

114,4 

General & Elcc. Engineering 

.. 218.1 

183.3 

161.9 

Electricity generated 

.. 164.1 

131.2> 

127J) 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Coal (tons 000) 

Coffee (tons 000) 

Tea (lakh lb.) 

Salt (inds. 000) 

Tobacco (No.«in lakhs) 

Textiles (yarn, lbs inln) 

Textiles (cloth, yds. min) 

Jute manufactures (ions 000) . 
Footwear (western, pairs 000) 
Footwear (Indegoiious, pair.s 000) 
Rubber footwear (lakh pair) 
Rubber Tyies (Nos. 000) 

Cycle (Nos. 000) 

Sulphuric, acid (tons) 

Cau.stic soda (tons) 

Ammonium Sulphate (tons) 
Cement (tons 000) 

Pig iron & ferroulloy.s (tons 000) 
Finished steel (tons 000) 
Aluminium (ions) 

Dry cells (lakhs) 

Storage batteries (Nos. 000) 
Electric Motors (H. P. 000) 


1954 

1955 
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36.771 

38,213 . 

39,432 

29,358 

24,961 

34,440 

6,444 

6,620 

6^72 

73,910 

81,076 

88,884 

198,281 

228,286 

263,028 

1,561 

1,631 

1,671 

4,998 

5,094 

6,307 

928 

1,027 

1,093 

3,268 

3,243 

3,620 

2,062 

2,303 

2,911 

312 

349 

361 

S33 

882 

938 

5,226 

5,748 

6,320 

150,871 

166,200 

165,216 

29,307 

34,253 

39,420 

340,224 

393,095 

388,992N‘ 

4.397 

4,487 

4.928 ’ 

1,962 

1,896 

1,968 

1,243 

1,260 

1,338 

4,886 

7.225 

6,500 

1,487 

1,610 

1,814 

189 

235 

314/ 

188 

252 

359 








COTTAGE & SMALL-SCALE 

INDUSTRIES 


'# Pattern of Cotla^e Industries —The small scale and cottajro in¬ 
dustries in our coinitry are in many cases functioning as independent 
tfnd isolated units without the aid of any mechanical or electrical ap- 
plian<;es. Most of them do not yet possess any ucioqualc assistance 
either in production methods or in sales oj jranssalion. The inherited 
skill of the artisans appears to be the main factor that is now larjjely 
responsilile in many cases to sustain these industries at the present 
moment. 

Do.vi'lopmeut n!’ indusftrif s, more particularly cottasre and small- 
scale indiistiioy, IS the primary ro-ponsihilily of llie State Govorn- 
ments. ALCCordintt to ’.torn r>2 ui the Seventh Schedub' of the Constitu¬ 
tion, however, !ndu^;,ries, tta' control of which by ttie Ihuon is declared 
ji^*‘pA)fliament l-y law to be expedient in pa}»lic ui",crest, ore in the 
List. Accorditi:; »^o the Industrial Policy Resolution of the 
■' jGovfernment of India, dated Aprii R. IS'iM, the dendopment of some 
' laTgrd-Scale mduslncs a he co-orcit c'e a'ui f-mall-scalo 

jpUiistrier ha^e been r ni'^cci to b c Ccr.tta' Govern- 

sent’s rcsponsihiiiry. ' Planniiui: not only ondor- 

and the al> 0 Le rcco;rnir Imt has h d down tlii phero of rospon.«:i- 

bility the Cential Goveininent. i lespcct of cottage industries, 
stressed the imporian-’e of such industries in the aj»:!‘icultural economy 
of the emmtrv and recommended the setlintr up of an orjcanisation 
by the Centiiil Government for the implomeritalion of the various 

,,Tptojn-amim>s. 

The Government of India, havinp: rofotrnised the need for the 
^development of vn>iwu'> small I’cale industrif's and coUa^^'e industries 
from the point of "u’W of employnient pulenllaL^ ha^ e been some ac¬ 
tive r.tep for rohal'ilitoiinjjj ilicm cn a sound basis. Tlu* Gov'erjimont 
are assistin,c; ti.e laisdloom wea'injv iridn^-'try h-y subslditiirift' it from 
, out of the c<'>s levied on the pKuluclion of mill cloth. The production 
of khadi is encouraged by subidilisincr it at double the rates apfilicable 
to h.'.nd-ooni ‘imoiP. The Gc»'. ernraent are aluo eiviniv preference to 
th(? pioduof.s of small-'cab* units In the matter of initchase^^ req'.iircd 
or \ar'(vi..; dcnaitnionts, Tliey are also eaantin^ loans repayable in 
:^sy ami '’ouvi'nituit in; talmenis to tliose cnpifrod in oottape industries. 

The (■tat:i!::e h’ldu'-tnes broadly include of’cnf)atioris, mainly allied 
to ap'ricukuic . liandiciaft' pursued hy specialised artisans, processinjf 
industries caviicd cai won Innnan or animal powtr chun'iy in cottaq:es, 
induslrie.s opcaied io dimuostic units ptiricipally without the aid of 
power, and small si^rd enterprises n!a1>in[: some use of power, but 
lyinp: outsiile the f .jr*view of the Factories Act. The work of any 
orjyanised small-scale industrieK is primarily the responsibility of 
State governments. To supplement their efforts for the improve- 
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tM tiattU-ftoalB Ifulu8tii«9, tXte GovemMffit lMit« 
i 6 t 99 sAX x)[iaady» AU lndi» Khadi and Vmxg«t twiiiM* 

m 0 CtHnmmon^ AU India H€mdUraft 8 Bomrd, All India HanAUdm 
SmaH-SeeUe Industries Board, the Ceir Board, and the $iijk ^ 

The Onramsation and Functions—^The cottage and small scale 
dtustrles are under the Ministry of Commerce and Industiiea 
which looks after their development and helps them in many 
ways. The following are some of the bodies which help to fostl$|t 
Gie growth of these industries— ^ ^ 

^ Offire of^ the Development Commissioner for BtnatliSeaie Iw* 
efetstnrs.—This office is responsible for development and fosterm^ 
of small-scale industries ; it also supervises, co-ordItoteB and 
trols the activities of the National Small Industries Gorpoimtic^ 
and the Eegional Small Industries Services Institutes, Major Instl^ 
tutes, Branch Institutes and Extension Centres. 

All-India Ilaud^oom Board was constituted by the Government 
in 1952. Its main functions arc : The Board advises Government 
genoially on the problems of the handloom industry, exandi 
schemes for impiovement and development of the indust^ 
makes recommendations for financial assistance for such schenma* 
cess of three pies per yaid has been levifd on all mill-made cloth 
sumed within the country, for development schemes of khadi and 
looms to be financed out of this source. The Board provides f<Hif 
various forms of aid being extended to handloom weavers. 

The Kkadt and Village Industries Commission was constituted 
under an Act passed in 1956. The Commission is responsible for pre¬ 
paring and organising programmes for the pioduction and develo9*' 
ment of khadi and village industries, including training of personuiX* 
manufacture and supply of equipment, supply of raw materialSt 
marketing and research and study of the economic probleme 
different village industries. The Board also functions as a cl< 
house of information and experience relating to these industric 

The Commission has the following industries under Ha 
purview.—<i) khadi (including Ambar khadi («) Bee-keeping (tit) 
curing and tanning of hides and skins (iv) Cottage soap ip* 
dustry (vii) Ghani oil industry (inii) Maniifacture of band-mada' 
paper (ta;) manufacture of cane gur and khandsari (sc) Manufacture 
of palm-g^ur (xi) Processing of cereals and pulses (xii) Fibre (other 
than coir) (xiii) Blacksmithy and (xiv) Carpentry. 

All-India Handicrafts Board : The All-India Handieraffi|| 
Board was set up in 1952 and reconstituted in 1957. The functional 
of the All-India Board are to advise Government generally on th# 
problems of the handicrafts industry and in particular, to int- 
^ove and develop production and promote sales in India and abroad. 
The Board also advises the Government of India as to the quantum 
of financial assistance (grant and loan) to be given to the 
various State Governments and recognised private institutions 
on the basis of specific schemes of improved technique, equip- 
manty supply of raw material, enforcement of quality standard, train* 
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4ind researcK, pntiUcitjrr promotion of sales* eoniSnetiftir of ] 

lierHco. The Board has also directly undertaken thO 
, activities, such as, setting up of pilot centres, establishment of desi^ 
centres, organisation and participation in exhibition in India and' 
abroad, research in handicraft industties, etc., etc. Some of the aotik 
sritlea of the Handicrafts Board ar&—(1) There are at present 
jdu pilot centres under the Board. (2) There are four regional'' 
fl^gn centres at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Bangalore. These 
•Centres are meant not only for the revival of traditional designs, 
blAt also for creation of new designs to satisfy aesthetic sense. (3) 
iHarketmg of handicrafts by means of inter-state trade in handi* 
grafts, salef»-ci*w-procuremenl depots in important towns. (4) 
Organisation of handicrafts week and handicraft exhibitions. (5) 
^jBafpoit promotion. (6) Publicity. (7) Board is maintaining a 
fmuseum at Delhi where articles of rare quality and craftsmanship 
eige exhibited. 

National Small Industries Corporation (Private) Ltd.^ was estab* 
tiffhed in 195B. The main functions of the Corporation are <1) 
procurement of Government contracts for execution by small'Scale 
units (2) supply of machinery on hire-purchase ba^is to small 
industrial units (3) marketing assistance for small-scale industries 
noducts and (4) construction and management of the Industrial 
itaUs at Okhla (New Delhi) and Allahabad. In order to decentra- 
jse'the work relating to hire-purchase of machinery, marketing, etc., 
ifour subsidiary Corporations have been established, one each at 
elhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, Five separate Divisions of 
the Corporation are executing five specific tasks, such as,—(1) Gov¬ 
ernment Puichase Division (2) Hire Purchase Division (3) Marketing 
tKvision (4) Industrial Estates Division (5) Project Division. 

In Older to decentralise the work relating to hire-purchase of 
jmachinery. marketing, etc., which was being done by the Corporation 
at Delhi, Subsidiary Small Industries Corporations have been started 
!n February 1957 in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 10 lakhs each. 

Small-Scale Industries Board was constituted on the 2nd Novem¬ 
ber, 1964 in accordance with the recommendations of the Ford Foun¬ 
dation Industrial Planning Team, to frame and recommend pro- 
jpn^mes generally for the development of small-scale industries in 

Central Silk Board was constituted in 1949 for the promotion 
and^ development of sericulture and the silk industry Central 
Sericitlfinal Research Station has been established at Berhampore 
(West Bengal) in 1943. It conducts experiments and research in the 
various blanches of the sericulture industry and has a sub-station at 
Kalimpnng. 

Coir Itnard —Under the Coir Industry Act of 1953 a Coir Board 
baa been established with its headquarters at Ernakulam in Kerala 
Btate. 

Industrial Estates —Second Five-Year Plan emphasises the net^ 
df industrial estates in different parts of the country. It is planni^ 
to construct 103 industrial estates. Nearly 200 smau-seale inoustite 



been |W0vided -wiiH factory a;eeOBiodfttion In these MnstHjSl 
estateitt 

Tbe Govemment of India have set np an organisation known ai 
radian ffa»dwiajffc« Development Cot poration (Private) Ltd* It wUl 
organise pioduction of handicrafts on a commctcml basis to ensui:^ 
n^rompt supply against orders, paiticularly in regard to exports. The 
Corporation will also establish sales depots unci selling agencies. 

Sl'CCIAL COTrACE INDUSTRY PRODUCTS OF INDIA 

Bidn work —‘Bidn' i«! so calhd after the ancient of Bidar, the 
place of origin iht baMf maUitdl employed in the manufactttiir 
is an alloy consisting ino^lK ol /me and lojipei Puie gold or SiiVier 
in sheets or wins is hanimeied and inlaid into car\es of inlaid 
design The alloy wl ich is of leaden «.olour turns into jet black and 
forms a fontristirig batkgiound to the silver or gold design. Articlea 
of modem use, suih as cigar and cigarette boxs and caaes, a9h 
itays, vases, pov^dei boxes, trinket boxes, fruit bowls, etc., axe being 
manulactured 

Pkulhan —is the general name given to the famou<! Panjabi 
ghawls known as Bagh and Phulkan Phulkaii means RoWerctaft 
and Bagh a garden The embtoidery is done with soft an* 
twisted silk called pat, on plain coarse l^haddar The motifs and 
designs ate both iich, colourful and attractive with ends or PaUa§ 
of exquisite workmanship The whole sheet of khaddar gets covered 
like a garden in full bloom and present's a gay and Moral appearance. 

/ iUgree —Filigiee work is an indigenous art of Orissa State. It 
is now prevalent in Otissa, Hyderabad, Kashmir and West Bengal, 
pure silver wire of different shapes and gauges arc used for fihgree 
work. (haicoal and silver solder are utilised foi soldenng the 
Rligxee wuik The types of products axe—ash trays, bangles, bet^ 
boxes, buttons, caskets, cigarette boxes, Mower vases, necklacea, 
ear tops powder ooxes, etc 

lioin tttUche —The horn industry, lihe the filigree industry, has 
been an indigenous cottage industiy of Onssa It is now larkclV 
found in Kerala, Oiissa, Bombay, Andhra Pradesh and West 
Bengal. The main raw material is buffalo horn, and horns of deer and 
bisons are also used for some special types 

Ivory work —Ivorv carving is an outstanding handicraft in 
many states of India, chief of them being Kerala, Hyderabad, Mysoif^ 
Madras, West Bengal, Delhi and Rajasthan 

Ntrrnal uorfe- The toy mdustiy of Nirmal is peculiar to tb® 
Andhra Pradesh (Hyderabad) These toys aie made of *burgu* and 
Vunki' wood which are vciy light in weight and easily workable. Tb« 
products consist of vegetable and fmit It ays, bangles, lamp stands, 
cigar and cigaiette boxes, ladies shoe hills, etc The industry ki 
carried on m the small village of Nirmal in Adilabad districtr 
Hyderabad 

Sdk Products —Murshidabad produces several varieties of stlk 
pf the softest texture. Mysoie silk sanes are in vivid colours, tiie 
beauty of which is enhanced by their smali edging of gold and silver; 


thicket Kashmir silk sari has edgres worked in coloured dilk* 
tosttr from Sambalpur, mogia silks from Ahmedabad, the silks gi 
fittrat and silk satinette from Kathiawar, the patola silk of Barodal* 
all vie with other in texture and colour and durability. 

Metal Art Wares —The polished brass with engraving or enamel- 
lina of Jaipur, Kashmir, Moradabad and Banaras ; the brass, co|>per 
bronze cast images and wrought pi sees of Madura and Tanjore 
. i^th edged or encrusted mythological motiif are only some of the 
^numerous instances of the distinguished art of the country in this 
!he]d. The other articles manufactured are—flower vases, candle 
aticka, decanters, finger bowls, tumblcri, fruit dishes, powder pots, 
etc*, etc. 

Handloom Industry —There are ovei 28 lakhs of looms in India. 
Booh loom provides employment to aliout three persons at vari- 
j ous stages. About 76 lakhs of people are thus employed in ^ this 
' industry. Handlooms yearly prt>duce more than 1,600 million 
yards-^roughly one-third of the total mill production. Certain 
varieties of cloth have been reserved eicclusively for the handloom 
eeetor, such as coloured saiees, dhoties, towels, bed sheets, etc.; over 
${000 co-operative societies have so far been formed with a total^ of 
iO lakh looms. Handloom exports earn about Ks. 8 ciores in foreign 
currency every year. A Handloom Fabrics Marketing Society has 
been established to promote inter-Stat“ and export marketing for 
handloom fabrics. The handloom textile industiy is wide-spread 
in India. It consists of cotton wools, wool and silk spinning 
and weaving and dyeing and printing, such as famous cotton sarees 
and dhoties of Madras, Madhya Bharat and West Bengal; famous 
furnishing fabrics made at Orissa and Bihar, gorgeous brocades 
of Banaras and Hyderabad, scarves of Banaras, famous prints of 
Mumhidabad, Furrukhabad, Jaipur and Bombay, Batik of Santineke- 
tan; Kalmakari (pen work) of Masulipatam, tie & dye of Jaipur, 
Mysore, West Bengal and Kashmir silk sarees and dress material; 
woollen fabrics of Kashmir, and carpets, rugs and diuggets of Mir- 
sapur, Bhadohi, Ellore, Kashmir, Bangalore and Jaipur. 


STATE COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Ajmer —^The most important cottage industry of this place is 
handloom weaving. Other industries are leather goods, toys, soaps, 
ftimiture, buttons and moodhas. 

Assam —Sericulture and handloom weaving industries are the 
most important industries in this State. These industries are mostly 
pursued by women. Assam is noted for hei non-mulberry silk, vis., 
EW and Muga from time immemorial. Muga is a light-brown silk, 
used in summer and winter. The total production of Muga raw silk 
In Assam is estimated to bo nearly 380,000 lb. The bulk of this pro¬ 
duction of muga raw silk is done in a village named Sualkuchi, situated 
on the northern bank of the Biahmaputia. Muga silk is produced by 
A Mnd of caterpiller which feeds on the leaves of som and sucUu trees^ 
Bn or Endi is a rough cream coloured silk used in winter, as it Is 
warm. The worms feed on eri (castor) seeds. Among the other 
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eottAge industries are Hce iwundiniT, ivory, bamboo and eanewoxict 
bell-metal worlc and bee-keeping. 

Btkar—The cottage industries in this State in their order ol im¬ 
portance are handloom weaving, steel goods and cutlery, tanning and 
leather mannlacture, pottery, jewellery, non-ferrous metal wares. 
This is the only State which produces shell buttons from the mother- 
of-pearl. 

Bombay —Handloom weaving industry is the most important 
cottage industry of Bombay. There are about two lakh handloomi 
mainlined in the 27 districts of the State. The other industries in 
the order of their importance are tanning and leather, village oih 
hand-made paper, ivoiy horn and wood-carving, non-ferrous metai 
wares and cane work*-. The important indu‘^tty of Kutch is handloom 
weaving The other mdusfiios are cutleiy, jewellery, non-feirotts 
metal ware, Running and match. 

SanrashUa i-» famous for tanning and leather goods industry, 
brass utensils, iron and steel articles. In addition to these, weaving 
of cotton and wool is an important industiy. 

Coarp—There is only one cottage industry in this State, namely, 
bee-keeping. 

Delhi —Among the important cottage industries of Delhi an 
leather industiics, gaii and zardozi, ivory canmg, cane and bamboo 
basket making, calico punting, plastic goods, paper product^} brass 
waies, wood woik, artilielal limb making, sola hats, imitation 
jewellery, gold and silver jewellery, lock making and tin containers, 
button making, soap making, tazi-dermy, thread ball, gas mantle, 
wooden scales, surgical goods, sports goods and metal worlds. 

Himachal Piadesh —The only cottage industries reported from 
thi'^ State are cotton hand-spinning and handloom weaving and 
woollen hand-«'pinmng and hand-weaving. Sericulture industry 
exists in all districts. 

Andhtu Pradesh —^Thc important cottage industries of Andhra 
Ihradesh arc as follows— (1) Toifs are made in different places 
in Andhra Pradesh, such as Kondapalli, Nirmal, Nokkapalli, and 
Txrupathi (2) Catpef^i of Waraiigal and Eluni aie really the pride 
of Andhra Pradesh. They are woven from silk, cotton or woollext 
yard (3) the art of fabric punting in Andhra Pradesh is unique in 
character (4). The artistic mat iveaving industry is carried on in 
Mahabubnagar district where Thunga glass is grown abundently. 
(6) Bednwaie of Hydciabad is an important cottage industry of 
Andhra Pradesh. The basic material is an alloy of zinc with 
small proportions of other non-ferrous metals. (6) Silver filigrM 
work flunshes m Karimnagar district, which shows exceedingly 
delicate workmanship of local goldsmiths. (7) Tfimnoo fabrics are 
an extra wett figuring fabric having a solid coloured ground of satin 
Of decorated with figurative motifs. Himroo cloth makes very 
attractive ladies’ coats, tunics,*blouses, shawls, etc. (6) Lace-industry 
18 earned on extensively in Narsapur and Palakole. (0) .Qlms hangUs 
<gnd beads industry is very flourishing in Andhra Pradesh. This is 
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in Fnimnnidapst in the Chsttoor distflct. (10) ItMt tarring 
w an another important handicraft. 

< Jammu, & Kaahmir —The cottage textile indostry covering main* 
jjy wool and silk is an important industry. In the textile industryv'' 
vha products vrorth mentioning are tweeds, gabhat pattu^ pile carpet^ 
ncHnoas and ahavjls (pajthmtna & tooak). The other industries fill 

State are furniture made of walnut, cane and willow works, wood 
tatving, papier-mache work, jewellery and stone polishing. 

Madhya Bharat —The most important cottage industry in the 
State is the handlooni weaving industry. The products woll-known 
mren outside the State are the chavden and maheawari earees, Tho 
village of Chanderi, 24 miles from Mungaoli in Madhya Pradesh, is 
far long been the reputed production centre of superfine saiies whoso 
jborders, paloos and traditional butties have won tlie admiration of 
'iKashionabie women all over the world. The other irdustries are 
^’|H>siery, wool weaving, dyeing and printing, sports goods, steel safes, 
MAther goods and food processing. 

^ Madhya Brude^hr- Handloom is the most important industry in 

State. The othei industries of some importance are tanning and 
leather work. confp<’t»onpiv fruit ranmne hra«is and cooper utensils 
tnd oil and soap. The hand-weaving industry is the only important 
Pottage industry of Bhopal. 

iWodras—This is ihe most important handloom weaving State 
M the country with 841,140 handlooms and 1,?10.5 powerlooms. The 
Imost noted of its handloom cotton products are aateea, dhntiea, towels, 
l^eetings and coatings and shirtings. The other indii«5(ries in order 
Hf. merit are hosiery, carpets and druggets, blankets and rumhliea, 
-ptinting, tanning and leather goods, food processing, non-ferrous 
metal ware, steel goods, matches, toys, etc. 

Mavipur —Handloom weaving industry is the most important 
^ttage industry. 

Afj/aore—is one of the leading States in the field of cottage in¬ 
dustries. Handloom industry is the leading industry with 35,000 
fiandlooms and^ 1,042 powerlooms. The most famous of its textile 
products are mlk soreca, blankets, carpets, and druggets and silk in 
running length. The other industries in the order of their importance 
mre sericulture, art products including carving and inlay in ivory, 
Mndal wood, rose wood and metal, glass bangles, incense and per¬ 
fumery, leather goods, steel goods, soap, wooden, clay and lacquered 
.toys and food processing. 

* Oriaaa —Handloom industry is a notcMl industry of Orissa. The 
^her noted industries are silver filigree, ivory, horn and aoap stone, 
Imming and leather goods and wooden utensils. 

T Punjab —The important indostry of the state is handloom Indus* 

The most noted textile products are furnishing fabrics, blan- 
and hosiery. The other important industries are furniture, 
wood carving, jewellery, food processing, sports goods, non-ferrous 
MMtal ware and a variety of steel and engineering goods, leather 
ftoods, bangles and hosiery industry. Carpet making Is also a 
flourishing industry of Punjab. 
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hMtidioam industry }« of eourso thu most 1 iii|k>iV 
tant of alL Its noted textile products are printed sarees and scarres* 
tie and dye carpets and niwar, Rajasthan is the big^st wool<pro* 
dueing state of India; Jodhpur and Jaipur are famous for tl^ 
xnanulacture of embroidered shoes. Jaipur produces the b«i»t 
type of brass work in the whole of India. The other industries are 
art products, papier>mache, marble stone and ivory work, leather 
goods and toys. 

Kerala —Great stride has been made with regard to some 
cotton industries, such as, handloora textiles, coir and coir mattinflni* 
grass and screw pine mats, ivory, wool products, etc. 

Trtpura —Besides handloom textiles, the other industries ajPC 
Cane and bamboo work, coir matting, oil pressing, carpentry, smlth^t 
pottery, bidi making. 

Uttar Pradesh—FiiJk industry is engaged in the production of 
gold and siKcr thread broacades, silk sarecs and scarves. Mirzapur 
carpets are produced m wide and varied designs. Dyeing and ehth* 
printing is a flourishing industry in l^ucknow and Furrukhabad. Mora- 
dabad is famous for ornamental brassware. The manufacture of glas 9 
bangles, which is one of the important cottage industries in this State, 
is made at Ferozabad. Khuija glazed pottery is now known all over 
India. Other impel tant industiy is pbre industry, such as making of 
baskets, chicks and cane furniture, (iur making is the biggest 
cottage industry in U. P. Other cottaee indnstriec of U. P. are zari- 
and embroidery of Agra, Pakki Kelai of Moradabad, blankets of 
Nazimdabad and Almoia, sports goods of Meerut and gold ihreada 
of Varanasi. 

West Bengal —^There are 97,161 handlooms and 1,198 power- 
looms in the State. The most famous textile products are silk and 
cotton sarees and dhoties. The other industries are jute and wo(d 
weaving, sericulture, tanning and leather goods, ^**ass and bell metal 
utensils, steel and engineering goods, sports goods, ceramics, cutlciyv 
furniture, art products including horn, ivory and wood. Besides these* 
there has been considerable development in hand-made paper, palm guiV 
mat, bee-keeping, etc. 



BHOODAN MOVEMENT 

. ' The Bhoodan movement, started in 1951, is a unique movement of 
l^at social significance in India. It seeks to bring about what we 
/poay call a peaceful agrarian revolution in the country. The move- 
consists in the collection of land from land-owners as ‘gifts*, 
distribution to the landless. India’s efforts to solve her gigantic 
“^nd problems through a peaceful revolution are now engaging world- 
;wide attention. 

■> . The idea of this voluntary donation of land to landless peasants 
initiated by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, a sincere disciple of 
Mahatma Gandhi, during one of his visits to the Hyderabad State on 
April, 1951, where he had gone to attend a conference of 
Oandhian workers. On April 18, i951 at Telangana, a district of 
'Hyderabad which was a centre of a strong communist-sponsored 
Movement for the redistribution of land, some landless workers came 
him and complained that though they were willing to work, but 
they had no land to work on. An idea suddenly flashed in the mind 
of Vinoba Bhave who at once asked the assembled people whether any 
one among them would be willing to donate land to the poor landless 
l^ople. A man sitting silently among the assembled people at once 
Stood up and said that he had been looking for an opportunity to 
give away one-half of his 200 acres of land all these years. So, 
irois little incident gave start to this ag:rarian revolution in India. 

Describing the aims of his movements Vinoba Bhave says, "In 
h Just and equitable order of society, land must belong to all. That 
why we do not ueg for gifts but demand a share to which the poor 
■are rightly entitled. The main objective is to ‘propagate right 
.‘thought,’ by which social and economic maladjustments can be 
.^corrected without serious conflicts.” Vinoba Bhave has also said, 
S^his Bhoodan Yajna is an application of non-violence, an experiment 
transformation of life itself. I am only a tool in His hands who 
the Lord of all ages, like even those who give and those who 
. ,WiH receive the gifts. It is a phenomenon inspired by God.” 

Iv, Prom now on Vinoba Bhave started his nation-wide campaign 
the aim of distributing 50,000,000 acres, i.e., one sixth of India’s 
/^i^dtivatable land among country’s 10,000,000 landless families. Ha 
""iS^ertook a propaganda tour on font for this purpose, holding prayer 
pqieetings where he appealed for gifts of land. 

Uimer the scheme which was intended to apply tiie Gandhian 
vPrind^e of non*violanee to social and economic problems—a target 
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was fixed for a districft and when this had been reached^ the land was 
distributed among the landless families (the minimum amount given 
being five acres of dry or one acre of wet land) on condition that 

recipients had no other means of livelihood and were prepared 
to cultivate it with their own hands. Distribution took place at 
village meetings at which villagers decided whose need was the 
greatest: if disagreement arose or insufficient land had been alio-* 
eated, lots were drawn. The land was given in trusteeship, on the 
understanding that it would not be sold, mortgaged, rented or left 
fallows, and that, if misused, it should return to the 'pnol' for re¬ 
distribution. According to the plan, 'Harijans' will be given one-third 
of the entire land collected. Ir the^ redistribution of land, above 
conditions should be fulfilled. The distribution takes place at public 
meetings in the villages. 

An appeal was also launched for money to provide agri¬ 
cultural implements for beneficiaries of the scheme. A gift of 
Rs. 1, 200,000 from the Gandhi Memorial Fund for this purpose was 
announced on July 9, 1956. Several State* have rendered active 
assistance to their movement In order to fecilitate the donation of 
lands to Bhoodan and the i edistnbution of such la^ids, necessary legis- 
latnn has been enacted in Bomliay, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Piadesh, Dilhi and Himaflial Pradesh. 
Upto Dfcemboi 1957, 13.82 lakh acies v^^eie donated to the Bhoodan 
movement and the area distributed was about 6.54 lakhs. 

Along voth this land gift movement, Vmoba Phave has started 
othci movements to enlaige the concept of Bhoodan movement. 
The->e movements are Savipattidan (wealth gift), Shramdan (labour 
gift), Bvddhtdan (intolligence-gift), Jivandnn (gift of one’s 
whole life to the cause) and Gramdan (gift of i^ntire land of the 
village). 

Giamdan ~ or the gift of a whole village in the latest phase of 
Vinoha Bhave’s Bhoodan movement The qramdav movement opens 
up now possibilities of social reconstruction and economic uplift of 
building up a now social order based on equality and co-operation. 
In a gramdan village individual ownership of Land ceases and the 
whole village becomes a unit The Five-Year Plan also recognises 
that the practical success which is achieved in the development of 
gramdan villages will have great significance to co-operative village 
development. 

The first village to come under gramdap i** Mangroth in Uttar 
Pradesh which is an example of the success of the movement. In 
Bihar gramdan villages have established their own grain centres, have 
even pooled tlieii debts and shared expenses in social ceremonies like 
marriage. More than than 3,000 villages in twelve Stales had 
been offeied to the gramdan movement by the end of August 
1957, Orrssa headed the list with 1,847 villages, Kerala, Bombay and 
Madras followed with 301,237 and 223 villages respectively. The 
essential features of the movement is the non-violent technique adopt¬ 
ed and its voluntary character. The Central Government were to 
provide a sum of Rs. 11.92 lakhs during 1966-57 and Rs. 10 lakh 
during 1957-58 towards meeting the cost of this gramdan movement. 
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LAND GIFTS FROM STATES 



Area of 

Area of 


Area of 

Area of. 


land 

land 


land 

land 


donated 

distributed 


donated diatributem 


(acres) 

(acres) 


(acres) 

(acres) 

Assam 

23,196 

225 

Gujarat 

47,486 

11A27 

Andhra 

2,41,950 

82,317 

Nag 



Orissa 

3.84.589 

1,11,361 

Vidarbha 

85,265 

88,220 

Uttar Pradesh 


Maharastra 64,210 

10,561 


6,87,615 

77,674 

Saurastra 

31,237 

8,185 

Kerala 

29,021 

2,126 

West 



Tamilnad 

70,823 

6,349 

Bengal 

12,681 

3,468 

Delhi 

396 

157 

M. P. 

1,78,816 

49,881 

jpttnjab. 



Mysore 

14,164 

1,162 

Pepsu 

19,929 

2,653 

Himachal 



D^har 

21,68,857 

2,13,150 

Pradesh 

1,568 

21 




Ivajai^LJUin 

4,20,UU8 

35,846 





43,81,871 

6,53,868 



GRAMDHAM 



No. of Villagrs 

No. of Villages 

No. of 

Villages 

i^sam 

77 

Madras 

258 

Rajasthan 

14 

Andhra 

270 

M. P. 

64 

tittar Pradesh 6 

Bihar 

97 

Mysore 

16 

West Bengal 

8 

Bombay 

340 

Orissa 

1,933 



Kerala 

451 




8,543 



INDIA’S COMMERCE 


PATTERN OP INDIAN TRADE—Throughout the British period, 
Iftdifi normally had a favourable balance of trade. The preponderance 
of manufactured articles in the country’s imports and that of agricul-. 
turaJ commodities and raw materials in its exports were a feature of 
India’s foreign trade. Till 1939, before the outbreak of World Wat IL 
India was mostly an importer of manufactured goods and export^ 
of agricultural commodities and raw materials. The value of dwt 
exports exceeded the volume of our imports, so that we had a favouf- 
able balance of trade. 

Notable ohanges have taken place in respect of all these charac* 
teristics of our foreign trade as a result of the industrial development 
of the country during and after war. Before World War II, we were 
mostly an exporter of minerals and agricultural commodities, we are 
now an important importer of foodgrains and industrial raw materials. 
Before 1939, 75 p.c. of our imports comprised manufactured articlesfr 
in the form of consumer goods, at present the bulk of our imports 
con.*5ists of machinery, metals, chemicals, oilman’s stores and indus¬ 
trial raw materials. 

Before and during World War 11, our foreign trade generally 
showed a favourable balance of trade ; in recent years, our exports 
have lagged far behind our imports, thus causing a heavy drain on 
foreign exchange reserves built up during the war. 

* THE GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS AND ORGANISATION— 
The Ministry of Commerce and Industry is concerned with the work 
connected with foreign trade, control over imports and exports ami’ 
export promotion, negotiation of trade treaties, determination of 
tariffs, commercial representation in overseas countries and partici-^ 
pation in international trade fairs and exhibitions and it is also con-^ 
cerned with inter-trade organisations. While the Ministry frames 
the overall commercial and industrial policies, the executive work con¬ 
nected with their implementation, is the responsibility of the several 
attached organisations under the Ministry, which are as under— 

(1) Office of the Chief Controller of Imports and Exports—It is 
responsible for the execution of the Government’s policies relating to 
impoiri and export control. Branch offices of this organisation are 
functioning in Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madras, New 
Delhi, Pondicherry, Rajkot, Shillong and Visakhapatnam. 

(2) Office of the l^onomic Adviser to the Government of India— 
The Economic Adviser renders technical advice to the Ministry on all 
economic matters^ He collects, studies and interprets vaftous, 
economic information having bearing on India’s foreign trade and 
commerce. 

(S) Export Advisory Council—is composed of 20 non-official 
Ipembdfs, representing Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associa¬ 
tions, Industrial Interests and exporters, to discuss the difficulties^ 
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in regard to goods, to recommend methods of expanding exports of 
products of Indian manufacturing industry, and to recommend the best 
XQjeans of expanding the aggregate exports of staple commodities. 

f4) Import Advisory Council—^is primarily responsible for 
ltdvising the Government of India in all matters of general policy 
relating to import control. 

(6) Port Committees at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras—^These 
are advisory committees which advise the local Export Trade 
Controllers on all major problems connected with the export trade. 
They are coneiidered as branches of the Export Advisory Council. 

EFFOBTS TO INCREASE INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE-in view 
of the critical unfavourable balance of trade and gradual deterioration 
of foreign exchange' position, the Government of India are making 
all-out efforts to increase India’s export trade. The methods adopted 
fpr expoit promotion arc as follows— • 

1. Dirt ctoiair of Export Promofion —^This Directorale assists 
eoeporters in moving their export consignments in full wagon loads 
from places in the interior to the ports of shipment. 

2. Expoti Pro7tiofiov Adiuson/ Cominiltif’s ha\e been set up at 
towns. These roinmittees consist of expe»’ienced busine«'smen. 

The Committees undertake the study of commodities exported from 
the ports within the jurisdiction of their respective 7oncs and 
endeavour to explore the export potentialities of commodities pro¬ 
duced in the hinterland, which are not yet raal^lng an adequate con¬ 
tribution to the country’s- foreign exchange earning.^. 

3. Export'^ Risks Insurance Corporation was established in Sep¬ 
tember 1957, with headquarter’s at Bombay. The Corporation offers 
facilities to the exporters to insure risks arising in the course of 
export trade, which are not normally covered by commercial insurance 
companies. 

4. Exhibitions and Fairs—The Directorate of Exhibitions gives 
visual publicity to Indian products in an effort to evoke consumer 
interest in them. India participates on a substantial scale in a 
Dumber of exhibitions and fairs held abroad. 

6. Shovi Rooyns and Trade Centres —have been established in 
different places in foreign countries to provide facilities to Indian 
traders to biiiig their wares to the notice of importers in foreign 
countries. 

(6) Trade Affreevnents —Bilateral trade agreements are being 
concluded with many foreign countries. The main objective of these 
agreements is to reduce the strain on country’s limited supplies of 
foreign exchange by securing essential goods from non-dollar areas 
b) r^um for India’s staple exports. These trade agreements 
Are of two types, namely, trade agreements with quantitative 
commitments for export and import of giK>ds and general trade 
arrangements through exchange of letters of commercial goodwill. 
So far Trade Agreements have hem concluded with 24 countries 
Afgatdstan, Austria, Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Cxecn^lovakia, Egypt, Finland, East and West Germany, Hungary, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, Rumania, 
iSweden, Soviet Union, North Vietnam and Yugoslavia. 
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(7) Tradfi Delegatiom-^^t^ sent to different countries for 
exploring the possibilities of the expansion of India's trade with those 
countries and for tho establishment of closer economic and commer* 
cial ties. 

(8) Commercial Services —India has Indian commercial represen¬ 
tation at twenty-two centres. In the countries wlierc trade represen¬ 
tatives have not so far been appointed, Indian trade interests are 
teing looked after by the Indian Ambassadors, Consul-Generals, etc* 
India's trade representatives answer trade enquiries, actively en¬ 
courage the establishment of trade relations between genuine hrmjl 
on either side, publicise Indian products by various motbodr. 

(0) Genet aj Agree matt on Tariffs avd Ttade (G/nT)-—India 
is one of the contiacting parlies of xhe GATT, This has helpj^ 
in various ways to faciULato the expansion of foreign tiudo in diffe¬ 
rent countries. 

(10) State Trading Corporation —The Government of India 
have sot up on May 18, 1956, the State Trading Corporation as a 
piivale limited company. It has an authorised capital of Rs. one 
croie, divided into 100,000, shares of Rs. 100 each. The subs¬ 
cribed capital will be Rs. 6 lakhs. All shates are owned by Gov- 
ei-nment of India. The objects of the Corporation are to organise and 
effect exports from and impoits into India of all such goods and eomr 
modities as the company may from time to time deteirame. The 
principal endeavour of the Coiporation has been to diveisify and sup¬ 
plement the country’s foicign trade. New markets have been 
developed for export and fiesh sources for importing the 
country’s essential tequiremeiits have been tapped. 

Besides the organisation at Headquarters, it has regional offices 
at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Visakhapatnam. 

(11) Export Prormlron Councils —have been set up for diffe¬ 
rent industries. There are now altogether eleven Bxpoit Promo¬ 
tion Councils, such as, for shellac, sports goods, chemicals, etc. 
Apart from the routine items of work, the following activities 
of an important chaiacter bear special mention—(a) Cotton Textiles 
Export Promotion Council (b) SUk and Rayon Textiles Promotion 
Couned (c) Engineering Export Promotion Council (d) Plastics JSflS- 
port Promotion Council. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT CONTROLS—Import and Export con¬ 
trols were first intioduced in May 1940 as a war measure under the 
Defence of India Rules. Although the latter expired in September 

1946, controls were continued for one year undbr an emergency act. In 

1947, Import and Export (Control) Act was passed, providing new 
legal basis for Import and Export Controls. The legislation though 
conceived as a temporary measure, is being renewed from time to 
time and unless further extended will be in force till March 81, 1960. 

Import Control Policy —The basic objective of Indian import con¬ 
trols is to allocate India’s limited supply of foreign exchange among 
its^ most essential import needs. In general, capital goods, capital re¬ 
pairs, and raw materials required by industry are given the highest 
priority m granting of import licenses. Licenses are granted for 
only a few types of consumer goods and then only for limited 







^imintities. The Oovernment, nevei^helees, has indicated that Jt 
intends to eoatinne to pomit the import of a small amount of luxury 
goods, where these items are a profitable source of Govemmen| 
irevenue or where their import is provided for by a bilateral agree* 
ment. Impoit licenses may be issued more freely for particular* 
goods if they are in such short supply In India that their prices are 
lilkely to rise rapidly. Import licenses is issued less freely for 

? ‘Oods which compete with products of an Indian industry that the 
Jovemment is seeJemg to protect. Import control also involves direc¬ 
tional control**, in that imports from soft-cuirency areas are more 
freely licensed than from dollar and other hard currency areas, 
,^icenses to impoit from dollar areas are generally issued only when 
the product is not obtainable on comparable terms from soft-currency 


areas. 

For the present, In order to conserve foreign exchange, import 
Quotas of many items are being drastically reduced. Having regard 
the detcTioration in the foreign exchange position, the restrictive 
trends in import policy have been intensified. The Government's firm 
resolve to prune heavily the import from abroad was announced in 
l^uno 1957. On 29th June, 1957, the Government of India announced 
severe import restrictions to meet the country’s foreign exchange diffi¬ 
culties. The main features of the policy wore the complete suspension 
of granting of licences to establislied importers and abolition of the 
systems of O. G. L. except for a few items of border trade between 
&st Pakistan and India. This policy is being rigorously followed* 

India’s import policy is revised twice a year to establish new 
iQuotas for the various licenses to be issued during the following 6 
Shonths. 

Licenses are of two types : (1) open general licensee and (2) in* 

dividual Heenees, The open general license takep the form of an 
announcement by the India Government granting general permission 
to import particular commodities into India fiom specified countries. 
Individual licenses specify the importer, the value and/or quantity of 
the designated commodity and the country or currency area of source. 
They are ordinarily not transferable. 

Export Control Pobev —India began to liberalise her controls over 
fOeports after the end of World War II in 1944. The principal purpose 
since that time has been primarily to allocate India’s limited exports 
In such a way as to rcstoie the position of Indian exports in foreign 
markets, particularly in the hard-currency areas, to the maximum 
Lent pos^sible without creating serious shortages in India. The 
|lin objectives of the export control are the following—II) to en- 
irage exports consistent with internal requirements, in such a 
Unanner as to further the economic development of the country, (2) 
id canalise exports to yield sufficient dollar and other hard currencie8> 
|3) to encourage exports of processed goods, (4) to conserve supplies 

internal consumption of those commodities which are in serious 
"shortage, (5) to control the rate of exploitation of India’s mineral 
resources. 

The present export policy may be described in the fol- 
lowttig way—reduction of export duty and other tax reliefs oil 
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eertuln ^oda like tea, curtailment of domestic consumption of eeitaUi 
tcommodities like groundnut oil, exploration of the possibility of nego<« 
■dating trade agreements on the line of Indo-Egyptian Trade Agroe^ 
ment, etc. 

INDIAN' EXCHANGE CONTKOl^—Foreign exchange has been 
under control in India ^ since 1939. This exchange control 
gives the (joveinment wide powers to control transactions in 
foreign exchange and securities and in the import or export of 
bullion 01 cuirency. Transactions between India and all toieigq 
^countries are .subject to exchange ngul.itions, although lei’ulationa 
vary somewhat as applied to ditfeient countties. The object, 
of the Indian Exchange Contiol is lo btvurt* a balance m iniernationar 
payments account. There are re'tnction^f on impoils but remittaneai 
4[ilne freely allowed against permitted imports. In fact, a specihe or 
a general liceT«se to impoit an> goods car ties with it the right to remit 
fUnds so that merchants in foreign countries e cporting the Indiail 
goods within the licensed category are sure of getting prompt pay¬ 
ment. The regulations al^o allow remittance of profits, interest, 
dividends, savings of foreign companies and foreign nationals carry¬ 
ing on business in the country. There is a generous quota of ex¬ 
change for travel within the soft currency countries, though travel 
to Dollar areas has to be specially authorised. Investment of Indian 
capital in foreign countries i.s not permitted except in the case of 
opening of branches of trading, banking and insurance companies. 

Reserve Bank of India is in charge of the overall administration 
of exchange control- However, it has delegateil considerable autho¬ 
rity over day-to-day operations to those banks and their branches 
which have been authorised to deal in foreign exchange. All ex¬ 
changes must be bought and sold at prices prescribed by the Rcserva 
Bank of India. 

INTERNAL TRADE—India's Coa<»tal Trade has been divided into 
the following maritime blocks—(1) West Bengal (2) Orissa (3) 
Madras and Andhra (4) Kerala (6) Cochin Port (0) Bombay (7) 
Saurashtra, Okha and Kutch. The trade between port.s in the some 
maritime block is classed ‘internal trade' and that between one mari¬ 
time block and another as ‘external trade'. In 1956-57 the total 
coast-wise trade was valued at Rs. 343 crores, consisting of Rs. 180 
crores imports and Rs. 163 crore exports. 

direction of foreign TR\DE—About one-half of th« 
total foreign trade of India is confined to three countries, 
the U.K., the U.S A., and West Germany, whose shares come w 
27 per cent. 14 per cent, and 9 per cent respectively. In pre-waf 
period, the British Commonwealth occupied the foremo‘«t positioa 
m our foreign trade ; in recent years her relative importance ha# 
P^hned and our trade with the U S A.. West Germany, Japan, Italy, 
the U.S.S.R. and countries of West Asia and East Asia is on the 

1ARIFP COMMISSION—The origin of the Tariff Commi*‘sioii 
» to TO found In the recommendations of the Fiscal Committee e.stab- 
liaed by the Govt, of India by a resolution on 20th April, 1949. H*# 
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Fiscal Commission came to the conclusion that Xn<iia needs a peniui?^ 
nent authority to examino claims for protection to supersede the old 
temporarily appointed TarilF Boards and that the terms of reference 
of the new body and its powers should be wider than those of tim 
old Tariff Boards. The Fiscal Commission laid down as its first prin- 
Cijile for the application of protection that it should be related to an 
overall planning of development. 

Its Constitution—The membciship of the Tariff Commission 
comprises not less than three and not more than five members, one 
of whom is to act as Chairman. Not moie than two additional mem¬ 
bers may be appointed foi special purpose^. Assessors with special 
knowledge may also be appointed by the Central Government to 
assist the Commission in sptcific enquiries. Sittings of the Com¬ 
mission are to be open to the public unless the Commission decides 
otherwise in any particular case. 

The Commi'-sion is a quasi-judical body and '‘can, as such, 
summon and enforce attendance, examine on oath and compel the 
production of documents. 

The ft4vetio7i8 t / the Commission —^The Commission may— 

(a) consider claims of protection from industries which have 
not yet started production ; 

(b) consider the question of protection for agricultural as well 
as other industries ; 

(c) consider requests for protection by means other than an in¬ 
crease in taiiff rates, e.g., by concessional duties in respect of raw 
materials and by subsidies , 

(d) enquire and leport generally on the efforts of protection on 
prices and cost of living and on anomalies arising from Uie operation 
of protective or revenue duties ; 

(e) act in respect of certain classes of enquiries, sou motu ; 

(f) decide on the duration of protection ; 

(g) enquire price of particular commodities whether proteetod 
or not; 

(h) investigate into and report on the following matters—in¬ 
crease or decrease in customs or other duties for protective purposes, 
dumping, undue advantage being taken of tariff protection by pro¬ 
tected industiies ; 

(i) consider the effect of protection on the general price level, 
the cost of living or the country’s economy generally; 

(j) consider anomalies resulting from the working of protective 

'^tios ; 

(k) enquire, at prescribed intervals of the effects of protection on 
a gdven industry with reference to cost of production, scale of out¬ 
put, quality, prospects of future expansion and the competitive posi¬ 
tion of the industry. 

Principles guiding the Ttnquvries —When investigating a case 
for protection, the Commission is required to have due regard to tha 
following points— 

(a) Comparativ’e costs of production in India and competing 
countries; 

(b) Cost of import of competing commoditioa; 
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<e> Bepresentative fair selling price; 

<d) l^evel of demand, local production, and import; 
le) Eflfect of protection (if granted) on other industries includ¬ 
ing cottage and small scale industries. 

INDIA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


{Lakhs of Rupees) 




Mooemeiita 


Anar t.i 

MovementB 



) increase + 



(increase + 



decrense —) 



de<'reafle —) 

1962-53 

,. 80.3,40 

+ 16,71 

1 rf.'jiS' 56 

. 8C4.61 

+ 10,47 

1953-64 

. 832.27 

♦ 28,87 

i&r.(;-.57 

. . 681,10 

—143,61 

1964-5.5 

. 814.14 

—18.13 

l».-|7-58 

421,22 

—269,88 


ilii'port v>i C-urrc-ocy nvd T'lmtnct., 1957-68). 


• INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 
(/'/) Crores of Rupees) 


Averotjc of Fridayn Forciyn 


J948-19 

.. 907.47 

1D49-.60 

. 647.04 

19aO-M 

. . 624.70 

1951-52 

.. 626.27 

1952-53 

. . ,664.40 

1953-64 

. . .694.02 

1954-66 

.. 648.81 

1966-56 

.. 666.62 

1966-67 

.. 54,6.61 

1967-58 

.. 329.65 


ltitlanrt‘ held abroad Sterling Bal4vnee» 


307.78 

1216.25 

180.91 

827.95 

207.70 

8,83.40 

187.14 

812.41 

l.'-;3.66 

697.96 

123..’A 

717.83 

87.63 

736.34 

66.96 

728.48 

64,77 

610.38 

40.47 

320.12 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
{All areas—current account) 
Crores of Rupees 


Importa c.i.f. 
fixportg f.o.b. 
rntde balance 
Off.cial Donations (net) 
(Jther invisibles (net) 
Current account (net) 


1962-53 

1953-54 

1954-56 

1966-66 

1966-.17 

1967-68 

633.0 

591.8 

683.8 

7C1.4 

lOO.I.O 

1174.8 

601.9 

639.7 

696.6 

640.2 

635.1 

668.9 

—31.1 

—62.1 

—87.2 

—-121.2 

- 460 6 

—505.9 

+10.8 

+19.0 

+16.8 

+46.0 

+44.7 

+ 29.2 

+80.6 

+80.6 

+77.4 

+88.5 

+ 109.0 

+99.9 

H'60.2 

+47.4 

+6.0 

+12.8 

—306.8 

—376,8 


(Report on Currency and Finance, 1957-68). 


VALUE OF IMPORTS. EXPORTS, RE-EXPORTS AND BALANCE 
OF FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA IN MERCHANDISE 

BY SEA, AIR AND LAND 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 

ImportH Exporta Re-Ex porta 


Balance of trade 
tn tnerchandiae* 


1951-52 

.. 970 84 

728.89 

1.3.89 

1932-63 

., 671,23 

672,31 

6,74 

1953-64 

.. 576.74 

526,16 

4,8.5 

1954-66 

.. 666.44 

688,47 

6.60 

1966-66 .. 704,99 

* Exoludiner Transit Trade. 

603 85 

6,67 


-237,10 
— 93,69 
■—44,66 
—62.72 
—95,43 


nrt 








l{»53-54 

T0&4-55 

1366.56 

' 1066-57 


INDIA’S INTERNAL (COAST-WISE) TRADE 
iln Ltakhs of Rupees) 

Imports 

«• • • X5>516 

*« •» 15t645 

.. .. 17,838 

•, - 7 17,053 


Essporto 

16.069 

16,402 

15.079 

16.914 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF TRADE IN MERCHANDISE 

(Sea, Air and Land—Private and Governmmf) 

{Lakhs of Rupees) 



Imports 

Exports 

Balance of T 

1962-&8 

.. O60.88 

577,37 

—92,51 

1053-64 

671.03 

530,62 

—41.81 

1054-55 

.. 656.26 

503,54 

—62,72 

1066-56 

.. 704,81 

609,41 

—95,40 

1060-67 

.. 532 45 

612,62 

—210,93 

1967-58 

. . 027,19 

037,43 

-280,78 


(iHfiiort on C-urreney and Finance 1067-68) 


COMPOSITION OF INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE, 1957 

{In C^'ores of Rupees) 


Total Exports Imports Balance of Trade 


Food 

Bevtaraties & Tobacco 
Crude materials, inedible except fuels 
Minerals, fuels, lubricants, etc.. 
Animal & vegetable oils & fate 
Chemicals 

Manufactured iroods 
Machinery & Transport Equipment .. 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
TransacLiuns & Commodities not 
elsewhere specified 

Grand Total 


179.34 

95.87 

4 83.47 

12.S6 

2.28 

-f 10.58 

124.64 

112.16 

-i-12.48 

12.93 

107.68 

—96.66 

12.69 

5.92 

4-6.77 

5.60 

76.97 

—71.17 

272.4.3 

286.54 

—.306.07 

,3.71 

308.78 

—305.07 

9.95 

22.65 

—12.00 

9.58 

7.36 

42.22 

642.85 

1025.82 

— 382.97 


(Department of Commercial Intelligence & Statistics). 





^ PROHIBITION IN INDIA 

BEGINNING OF PROHIBITION IN INDIA—From the days of 
the first Satyagraha movement by Mahatma Gandhi in 1921, prohibi¬ 
tion has been one of the main items of the Congress movement in the 
Country. The Article 47 of the Indian Constitution has laid down 
as a Directive Principle of State Policy that “State shall endeavour 
to bring about prohibition of the consumption except for medicinal 

E urposes, of intoxicating drinks and drugs which are injurious to 
ealth." In 1937, when popular ministries came into power in 
majority of provinces, the experiments in prohibition were then first 
earned out. Comprehensive legislation was passed in five provinces, 
i.e., Madras, C.’'P. and Berar, Bihar, Orissa and N- W. F. P. between 
1937 and 1939. With the withdrawal of popular ministries in 1939, 
the movement received a setback. The New Constitution of India 
again gave a fresh life to this movement in 1950. 

At the beginning of 1957 the area in which the prohibition was 
in force was 32.2 per ceiit of the total area and its population 39 j9 per 
cent of the country’s population. Though outwordly it may look im* 
pressive, there is a general conscious opinion in India that Prohibi¬ 
tion has now become almost failure. 

PRESENT STATE OF PROHIBITION IN INDIA—In Bombay, 
Madras, Andhra, Coorg, Kutch and Saurashtra there is total prohi¬ 
bition today and partial prohibition (ranging from one dry district 
each in Punjab and Madhya Baharat to nearly 70 per cent of the total 
are^ in Mysore) in the States of Assam, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Travancorc- 
Cochin and Himachal Pradesh. In 1966 Coorg and Kutch had adopted 
the policy of total prohibition before their merger. A phased pro- 

S ram me had also come into force in Rajasthan and former States of 
elhi, Bhopal, Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat. Orissa enacted a 
prohibition Act in 1966. The area under prohibition in India is 32,1 
p.c, of the total area and its population 40.6 per cent of the country’s 
population. 

POSITION IN THE STATES—The Government of J^mu and 
Kashmir have expressed inability to introduce Prohibition, as the 
State economy depends on tourist tra^c. 

In West Bengal, no prohibition programme has been taken up. 
The entire State of Madras went dry in October 1948. The State 
Government is in entire agreement with the resolution on Prohibi¬ 
tion passed by the Indian National Congress in April, 1954. 

With a view to gradually achieving the goal of prohibition, the 
of Bikar has been following the policy of maximum revenue 
With the minimum of consumption and has adopted a number of 
temperance measures. 

r- Pradesh Prohibition is in force throughout the State. 

Pelhi —law has been imposed upon Delhi on sale of liquor to any 
one below 2B, Similarly^ the sale of foreigm liquor in public rooms in 
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hotels and Dak Bunglows has been totally stopped. Restiietioni 
have been imposed upon the printing or publishing of advertisements, 
etc. Licenses for the retail sale of foreign liquor in a restaurant or 
a bar attached to an hotel or a restaurant or a theatre or cinema or at 
a Railway Kefreshment Boom as also licenses for the bottling of the 
forei^ liquor have been abolished. Clubs have been lincensed with 
restricted sale hours. They are allowed to serve to members only and 
not to their guests. Retail sale limit of foreign liquors has been re¬ 
duced from 12 reputed quart bottles to three reputed quart bottles. 
Assessment fees have been considerably increased. Number of dry 
days have also been increased from one to two a week. Number of 
Country liquor shops have been ieduced by two. Dhahas (small 
restaurants) attached to the countiy liquor shops have been abolished. 
The strength of the countiy liquor has been reduced from 80 nP. 
to 50 nP. 

Uomhay —Prohibition is in operation in the entiie old Slate of 
Bombay. In pni-nuance of then decision to extend total piohibition 
to the remaining aieas of the new State of Bombay all new Divisions 
have gone diy. 

In Sauiashtra and Kutch, the Bombay Prohibition Art, 1949 is 
already in force except in icspect of opmm. There is total prohibi¬ 
tion in respect of country liquor, toddy and foreign liquor. 

The entire district of Kamnip m Asaam bus been declared a dry 
area. In Orissa prohibition has been extended to the Ganjara and 
Koraput district. 

Partial Prohibition has been in force in Madhya Pradesh since 
1938. Total Prohibition of all intoxicants is the policy of the State 
Government towards which all efforts are being directed. 

Hyderabad has no programme of Prohibition. The sales of 
opium and ganja are, however, reduced by 10 per cent every year 
for the last four years with the ultimate object of makii^ them 
available only to those persons who produce a medical certificate. 

Uttar Pradesh —^Total Prohibition has been in force in eleven 
districts of U.P., namely, Etah, Manipuri, Badaun, Fuirukhabad, 
Jaunpur, Pratabgarh, Una, Kanpur, Fatehpur and Rae Bareli out 
of a total 61 districts and partial prohibition in the three pilgrim 
centres of Vrmdaban, Hardwai and Rishikesh, representing about one- 
sixth of the area and one-fifth of the population of the Slate. In order 
to implement the policy of the Government of India to stop oral con- 
sum|)tion of opium by March 31, 1969, the quota of opium in each 
district is being reduced by 12!!i per cent every year. The results 
of a survey conducted by the Govoimment regarding the conditions 
prevailing in the dry areas of the State are under consideration and 
it is hoped they will help in determining the future course of action 
to be taken with regard to Prohibition, 

Ajmer —Ajmer State Prohibition Scheme was brought into force 
in 1949 under which quota of each kind of intoxicant has been :^ed 
and in the case of opium peimit system has been introduced. 

ilfj/sorc--Prohibition is now in force in six districts and four 
taluks of the State of Mysore. Tapping has been prohibited in dry 
areas from 1st July, 1U64. 
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0rUtar--hA8 enacted a comprehensive legislation on prohibition 
in 1066. 

In Madhya Bharat the Government has adopted a cautious policy 
of implementing it in stages. To begin with, the State introduced 
prohibition on the experimental basis in Bhilsa. The Government 
also took steps to create a 6-mile broad dry-belt along the Bombay 
border. The Government has been curtailing its quota of opium by 
60 maunds every year. 

Himachal Pradesh —There is total prohibition in certain areas. 
At other places, the quota of country liquor has been reduced and the 
number of excise shops has been cut down. As regards stoppage of 
drinks in hotels, bars, etc., the policy of gradual prohibition is being 
followed. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands —Tho number of dry days in a 
week has been Jncreased to five. 

^ Tripura —All excise shops are kept close one day in a week and 
selling hours have also been reduced. The strength of the liquor is 
now from 40 nP. to 30 nP. 

Only general educative measures have been undertaken 
for the spread of prohibition in the teriitory. 

Control of Opium—Control on the consumption of opium has 
been in force since 1949 with the main object of introducing total 
prohibition throughout the country bj 1969. The Government of 
India holds the monopoly for the production and sale of opium in the 
country and it is making progressive cut of 10 p.c. every year in the 
quota of opium allowed to the States Excise Departments. The State 
Governments in turn have been cutting down the supply of quota to 
licensed vendors. There has been complete stoppage of charas in 
India since 1946. The sale of Oan'fa was prohibited tbioughout U. P. 
from April 1, 1966. The Government Gan fa store in Madras was 
closed in 1949-60. A permit system has been introduced by the Bom¬ 
bay Government whereby registered addicts are supplied Ganja and 
Bhang from Government Depots in re.stricted quantities. 

PROHIBITION ENQUIRY COMMITTEE'S REPORT—Prohibi¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee was appointed by the Planning Commission 
in 1964 under the chairmanship of Mr. Sriman Narayan. 

The Report of the Committee was out on October 25, 1965. Its 
main recommendations are as follows— 

1. The prohibition should become law throughout India by 
April 1, 1968. 

2. A Central Committee should be constituted to review the 
progress of prohibition. 

The Report of the committee was considered by the Central^ and 
State Governments and was broadly approved by the National 
Development Council in 1956. By a resolution, Lok Sabha on March 
31, 1966 affirmed that prohibition be regarded an integral pait of the 
Second Plan and recommended the formation of a programme to bring 
about nationwide prohibition speedily and effectively. 

Prograinfme & Policy—^The programme formulated bv the P/an- 
ning Commssion in this respect is as follows—(1) Each State is 
to fix a target date and to formulate its policy in accordance with 
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local conditions and circumstances. (2) In determining the coiudty^ft 
prohibition policy, enforcement measures, public opinion and pro^ 
«lon for alternative recreations should be the decisime factor. 

Pending the detailed scrutiny of the proposals made by the 
Prohibition Committee, the Planning Commission has recommended 
the following steps to be taken by the States—(1) Discontinuance of 
of alcoholic advertisements, (2) stoppage of drinking in imhlic 
places, (3) setting up of t^hnical committees to draw up 
planned programmes with the object of (a) progressive reduction i 
of liquor shops, (b) gradually increasing the number of closed days, 
(o) reducing the supplies of liquor shops, (d) progressively reducing 
tlw strength of liquor, (c) closing shops in and near specified indus¬ 
trial and development project areas, (/) removal of shops away from 
the main streets and living quaiiers, (p) to encourage and promote 
the production of cheap and health-giving drinks, {h^ organising of 
recreation centres, (i) prohibition is to be made * main item In 
community projects and rural welfare extension projects. 


EDUCATION,-SCIENnnC RE¬ 
SEARCH & CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

THE PRESENT SET-UP—Education is a State .subject, but 
Union Government is ipon«ible foi the administration of institu¬ 
tional of nalioridl importance for scientific or techncal education, 
financed wholly or in part by it and a number of institutions of higher 
learning. The Archaeological Survey of India, Anthropological Survey 
of India, National Archive^ and National Library, Calcutta, are under 
the Eilucation Ministiy. 

In 1957 with formation of the new Union Government, the 
Ministries of Education and Natuial Rcsouices and Scientific Research 
(under the ^ame MinUtci) wore reorgani'ied The Ministry of Na¬ 
tural Resouices and Scientific Research was. abolished ; the Ministry of 
Education became the Ministiy of Education and Scientific Research, 
taking the subject ‘'Scientific Research” from the former Minist:^ of 
Natural Resouices and Scientific Reseaich; the subject 'National 
Resources' was tiansferied to the new Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
pud. The Ministiy of Education and Scientific Research on reorgani¬ 
sation conipiised the following Departments— 

A. Depaitment of Education. 

B. Depaitment of Cultuial Activities and Physical Education, 

and 

C. Depaitment of Scientific and Technical Education. 

Again with effect from February 10,194R, the Department of Educa- 
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tion has been renamed as the Ministt’u of Education and the Depart* 
mi^s of Cultural Activities and Physical Education and Technical 
Education have been amalisramuted and called as the Ministry of 
Seievti^c Best arch and Cultiual Affahs, Both these Ministriea ari 
under the charge of two Ministers of State. 

educational system in INDIA-xAt the lowest leyel 
of our educational system are Nursery Schools tar children of aM- 
group 3—6. Then come the PrimcMry or Elementary Schools for 
children of age-group 6—11. These schools are called Junior Basic 
Schools. The Secondary Schools which follow next are of two cate* 

f ories—the middle or the Senior Basic Schools and the Hiffh Sehools* 
hese cater to the needs of children of roughly the age-groups 
11—14 and 11—16 respectively. In some States, the Secondary 
Schools are called Higher Secondary Schools and cater to the needs 
of children of,roughly the age-group 11—17. In general education 
next to Higli Schools are the Intermediate Colleges or the Interme¬ 
diate Classes of Degree Colleges. These generally cover the ag^ 

g roup 16—18. After passing the Intermediate, the students enter 
egrec Colleges or the Universities and the age-group covered here 
is roughly 18—^24. 

So the present educational structure in India may be summarised 
as follows—(1) Primary schools which impart instruction thiough 
regional language or the mother tongue of the child; (2) middle 
schools which impart instruction through regional language and Eng¬ 
lish or only thiough the regional language ; (3) secondary spools 
which provide instruction up to the matriculation standard ; (4) inter¬ 
mediate colleges affiliated to boards or universities; (5) degree 
colleges affiliated to the universities and (6) post-graduate and 
research institutions. 

In professional education, the Polytechnics or Vocational and 
Technical Schools are of a mixed type in the sense that the diplomas 
and certificates awarded together are of both an undergraduate and 
higher standatd. The professional and technical colleges are at par 
in standard with other colleges and award University degrees. 

Thtee Dtgret Course — In most of the Universities, three 

yeais degree couise have been introduced. As soon as a student 
passes higher secondaiy examination, he directly goes for the degree 
course omitting the intermediate stage, but this fakes three years 
course instead of four years as was the previous rule. The following 
universities have already introduced this throe-year degree course— 
Delhi, JadavpuT, Saugor, Madras, Baroda, Kaniatak, Kerala, Osmania, 
Visva Bliarati. Mysore. Sardar BallabhbHai Vidyapitb, Nagpur, 
Andhra, Annamalai, Aligarh, Sri Venkateswara, Vikram, Poona, 
Marathwada and Rajasthan 

The Ministry of Education—deals with the following subjects— 
General Educational Development; University, Secondary, Primary, 
Preprimary and Basie Education; Central Universities, Central 
Bureau of Text-book Research ; Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance ; Public Schools ; Central Educational Libraty; 
Delhi Public Library; National Book Trust ; Central Social Welfare 
Board; UNESCO; various schemes of scholarship; Development of 
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Hindi; Publications, Information and Statistics; National Insti¬ 
tute of Basic Education ; National Fundamental Education Centre; 
All India Council of Secondary Education; Central Institute of 
Education; Training Centie for the Adult Blind; Central Braille 
Press and University Grants Commission. A brief description of 
the activities of the Ministry of Education is described as follows— 

University Education —At present there are four centrally ad¬ 
ministered Universities created by the Acts of the Parliament, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Banaras Hindu University, University of 
pelhi and Bisva-Bharati of Santinokctan. The Ministry of Education 
is responsible foi the progress and upkeep of these Universities m 
accordance with the provisions of the relative Acts. 

Italic Education —This is one of the impoitant responsibilities 
of the Ministry of Education. The responsibility includes the 
grant of subsidies to the States in order to enable lh«m to improve 
the standaid of Basic and Pilmaiy Education and to expand educa- 
tlonai faeihtjes f(’i children of the age gioup r>- 11 as required by 
Article 45 of the Constitulion. The Government of India and State 
Governments have accepted Basie Educanon as Iht national pattern of 
elementary education for childrcTi. The scheme of Basic education was 
was thoioughly consideied by the .Srrrr/t wt f before the 

attainment of independence which erui-agcd nifii aha the provi¬ 
sion of umveisal, free and compul'.oiy elementary education throughout 
the country within a peiiod of 40 yeais. The Indian Constitution 
also incorporated a Diiectivo that State should endeavoui to piovide 
free and compulsory elcmeiit.iiy education foi all children up to the 
age of 14 years within 10 ye.iis of the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The concept and system of Basic Education was clearly 
defined in the Ue]>oTt of the Basic National Education Committee 
"knovrn vm Zahir Iin<fain Comm if fa and fuithei elucidated by the 
Central Ad\jsorv Boaid of Education. The Ba^c Education is im¬ 
ported through pioductive or cieatuc activity in the form of crafts 
and centres around the phy.^ical and social cmiionments of the child. 
Empha<-ip on productive activity howcvei, doe« not imply the 
elimination of the humanisine* influence of the ordinary school 
aubjects. In oidei to acceleiate the p.ice of progress and to 
fulfil the Uiieetixe Principles of the Constitution, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have set up an All India Council for Elementary 
Education on 1st July, 1957 to advise the Cential and State Gov¬ 
ernments on all matters relating to elementary education and to 
prepare piogiammes for the eaily implementation of compulsory and 
free elementary education. It wuli review, fiom time to time, the 
progress made m the field of elementary education, specially in the 
light of the implementation of the diiective contained in Article 45 
of the (Constitution, and make such recommendations as may be neces¬ 
sary to achi(*ve the early implementation of the directive. 

Thc^ro IS a National Institute of Basic Education at Delhi, 
set up in Fobiuaiy 1956, the main functions of which are—‘(I) to 
conduct research in basic education and crafts (2) to impart ad- 
vaiuied training in oasic education to inspectors, administrators and 
other higher personnel in educational field. There is also a Standinff 
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Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education on Btisid 
Education (1) to advise in the planning of the policy for the develop-^ - 
ment of basic education (2) examine the woi’k done in this field 
by the Centre and the State Governments and to suggest ways and 
means for promoting further development (3) to examine the problem, 
of basic education with special reference to (a) the Development of 
corelated techniques of teaching (b) the productive aspect (c) prepa¬ 
ration of suitable materials and aids, etc. 

Secondary Education —The proper organisation' of Secondary 
Education is very important in this country because it seeks to . 
bring about a far-reaching social, cultural and economic revolution 
amongst the people. So Secondary Education Commission was 
appointed in 1952 which in its report in 1953 recommended a re¬ 
orientation and reorganisation of Secondary Education which 
would involve .vital changes in the curriculum and the examination 
system with the aim of making it a self-contained and complete stage 
upto the age of 17. On the basis of the recommendation of the Secon¬ 
dary Education Commission the following pattern of education has 
been accepted by the Government of India—(n.) 8 years of integrated 
Elementary (Basic) Education, (h) three years of Higher Secondary 
Education with diversification of courses which will give a vocational 
bias to the education and will sowe to make the secondary,.stage both 
a terminal point to enter life and a preparation for further studies. 

To carry out this scheme, higher schools are being converted into 
multipurpose higher secondary schools with the help of Government 
financial assistance. A student passing from a Higher Secondary 
Multipurpose School could take u]) the three-year degree course 
straightaway, whereas a student matriculating from an ordinary 
secondary school would have to take the foiir-yoar course or attend 
one years* pre-university course before taking iho three-year degree 
course (c) three ycaj’s of University Educalion after the higher 
Secondary School stage loading to the first degree. This scheme of 
reconstruction of Secondary Education was launched by the Ministry 
of Education in 1954. 

AI/ India Council of Secondary Ediwation was set up by the 
Government of India in August 1955, in persuance of the recommen-. 
dation of the Secondary Education Clommission. Its main functions 
are to review from time to time the progres.s of Secondary Education 
throughout the country and to serve as an expert body to advise the 
State and the Central Government on the improvement and ex¬ 
pansion of Secondary Education in all its phases. 

Social Education —The concept of Social Education was embodied 
in a five-point programme, to promote—(1) literacy, (2) a knowledge 
of the rules of health and hygiene, (3) training for the improve¬ 
ment of the adults’ economic status, (4) a sense of citizenship 
with an adequate consciousness of rights and duties and (5) healthy 
forms of recreation suited to the needs of the community and 
the individual. The States execute the various schemes, while the 
Centre provides guidance, financial assistance and co-ordination. In 
this sphere of Social Education, the Ministry of Education is respon¬ 
sible tor ad\iBing and helping the State programmes of Adult and 
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Social Education It has also taken up a number of schemes to en-" 
t ^courage the production of suitable literature for adults. 

Some of the outstanding agencies of Social Education are as 
follows—(a) Prize Scheme for best Books for Neo-Literates —Since 
1956 the Government of India have been awarding prizes on best books 
for neo-literatos in all regional languages by holding annual prize com* 
jpetition, (6) with a view to developing children’s literature in the 
yarious Indian languages the Ministry of Education has awarded 
prizes to authors of outstanding books for children, (e) Ministry has 
offered a prize of Rs. 5,000 for the best manuscript on the ‘History of 
India, (d) Liferaty Workshops are held for training authors to write 
for neo-lileratos, (ei the Ministry gives assistance to various State 
Governments for conducting research in the spoken vocabulary of the 
people ill a limiteii area, (/) National Book Ttusf has been established 
with a view to encouraging the production of good literature and to 
•'make such books available at moderate prices, (y) G'niidreWs Book 
Trust has been established for the production of children’s books (1^) 
model books are being produced by the Ministry in order to raise the 
level of book, production in children’s literature, (i) Aitdio-Visual 
Aids —Central Film Library with films and film strips on various edu¬ 
cational and cultural subjects has been started. There a National 
Boaid for Aadio-Vistta^ Kdiicaiioo to formulate the policy for the 
development of Audio-visual education on an all-Jndia basis. A 
Central Audio-Visual Education lustifutr has been started in 1958. 

Public Schools -Tho Education Ministry deals with Public 
Schools in India which are inemher.^ of the Indian Public Schools 
Conference. The Ministry grants financial assistance to these 
schools to become self-suppoi ting as far as possible. It has been 
recommended by the Elementary Education Commission not to 
give financial assistance after 1957-58. But these institutions can 
seek assistance as other educational institutions do, if they fulfil the 
conditions laid dviwn for the sanijC. The Indian Public Schools, while 
ill almost all other respects aiming at complete Indianizatioii, have 
striven hard to follow the British tradition. They are mainly but 
not necessarily residential and better housed, better equipped and 
generally better staffed than the ordinary State and grant-in-aid 
schools. At pre.sent Indian public schools are of four types, dis- 
tingushied mainly by their origin. First are the schools which were 
formerly institutions founded exclusively for the sons of the Indian 
princes, such as Scindia School in Gwaliot, Bajkumar Colleges of 
Raipur and Rajkot, Daly College, Indore and Mayo College, Ajmer, 
Second type of public schools are Doan School, Dehra Dun, Birlot 
Vidyamandir, Nainital, Hyderabad Public School, Lawrence School, 
Lovcdalc, N^lgins, etc., etc. The third type of schools are SU Pauls* 
School, Darjeeling, Bishop Cottnn School, Simla, etc. These Schools 
are a.srociated members of the Indian Public Schools Conference. 
The Conference now' also recognises and affiliates certain schools 
which are not wholly residential but which offer educational facili¬ 
ties of a high standard to whole day pupils also. In this cate¬ 
gory is the Modern School, New Delhi. 'These is a fourth type 
td schools represented by the well-known institutions like Bishop 
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Cotton Schools, St. Pauls’ School, Darjeeling and some Anglipi> 
Indian Schools, such as La Martiniere Schools 'which have uott 
joined the Conference. They are really the oldest schools of the 
public school type in India. There is difficulty at pi’eseiit in theft 
mclusion as full members of the Conference as they were orginaUp 
Christian Missionary foundations, and as such had to insist on atten* 
dance at Christian religious services and in some cases on sectarian 
religious instruction for all pupils. The present membership of the 
Conference is now about twenty. 

Scholamhips —The main functions of the Ministiy of Education 
regarding scholarships aie—(o) to administer the various scholar¬ 
ships schemes (6) to look after the welfaie of Indian studehtA 
abroad (c) to secute admisnionv^ in Indian universities;institutions 
for foreign (private) and Afiican s1udont«;, awarded freeships by 
Indian universities and State Covernmenl'^ id) to look after the wel¬ 
fare of foreign students in India (e) to attend to enquiries relating 
to the scholar'^hips schi mes and facilities for puictical training 
abroad and (/) to piovidc paitial financial assistance in the form of 
loans to those M'heines who arc (digible for such aid. At ]>rosent the 
following fcJeholorships Schemes are being adiuim.sterod by the Edu¬ 
cation Ministry—^A) F»» Siudits Ah)inul —to) Government of India 
Scholarships Schtnies {ht Colombo Plan and Point Four Pro¬ 
gramme Srholaiships and Fellowships (r) ITnitcd Nations and 
UNESCO Scholaiships and Fellowship- (d) Foreign Governments 
Scholarsiiips/Fellowships (t) Foreign Institutions, Organisations 
SchoUirsliips/Fellowships for Study/Practical Training (B) For 
Studh'K in India —(a) For Foreign Nationals- (6) For Indian Nationals. 

Development ttf /fiwnfi—The Constitution of India has laid dowp 
that Hindi shall he the official language of the Union within a period 
of 15 years. So a fifteen-year programme for the development 
and propagation of Hindi has been adopted divideil into the follow¬ 
ing stages—(1) In the first stage, the major portion of the work 
of preparing Hindi technical terms are to be completed (2) In the 
Second Stage, instruction in Hindi by opening classes and through 
other media in non-Hindi speaking areas to be provided (3) In 
the third stage, Hindi 1 o be introduced as the official language of the 
Central Government and as a medium of communication between 
the Centre and the States in addition to English. 

Twenty-three Expert Committees have been constituted under 
the Board of Scientific Terminology for evolving technical terminology 
in Hindi. Standard Key-boards have been ev;olved for the Hindi type¬ 
writer and Hindi teleprinter. A Hindi Commission has been set up 
to examine the feasibility of adopting Hindi as the official language 
within the stipulated peiiod. A Hindi Shiksha Samili has been con- 
stituti‘d to aid and advise the Ministry on matters relating to propa¬ 
gation and development of Hindi. Grants have been given for the 
compilation of standard Hindi dictionary, an English-Hindi dictionary 
and cheap editions of Hindi classics. 

HIGHER AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION—The University 
education in India is imparted through (a) arts and science colleges 

professional colleges (c) special educational colleges (c?) re- 
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fidarcli institutions and (e) universities. In States, where there 
|s a Board of Hif^hcr Secondary and Intermediate Education, the 
posrt*intenncdiate stage is conducted under the direction and control 
of universities in respect of courses of study, examination and award 
of degrees and diplomas. There are three types of universities in 
India—(1) Affiliating universities which merely prescribe courses of 
study, conduct examinations and awards degrees and diplomas but do 
not undertake the task of teaching. <2) The affiliating and teaching 
UniversiticF in Uddilion carrying out functions of the affiliating t^e, 
offer leaching and lesearch facilities (3) Residential and Tcachvng 
Type of Universities control all colleges under their jurisdiction in 
all respects and undertake leaching at all levels. 

In order to discuss university problems and for co-operation 
among ull-universities in India and also for the mutual recognition of 
oegrees and diplomas awarded by the universities in In^lia the Inter- 
Vniversitu's Hoatd w^as formed in 1925. This selves as a forum for 
discussion for all ITnivcrsity piohlems. This is an advisory body. 

Vniretmty ('(iin}in.,sit)n Mas appointed in 19.53. It was 

given aii^ autonomous statntoiy status by the University Grants 
Commission Act 3 of 1965. The main fuuttions of the Commission 
are (1) to euqiiito in to the financial novels of the Universities (2) to 
allocate and disbuise grnnts to universities out of its funds (3) 
to advise the Cintial Government or any State Goveniment on the 
allocation*., of any grants to universities foi any general or specified 
purpose out of the Consididated Fun3 of India or the Consolidated 
Fund of the State as the rase may he (d) advise any authority on the 
establishment of a new univ'^crsity oi on proposals connected with 
the expansion of the activities of any university. 

EDUCATION OF THE IIANDICAPPED—T/ir Training Centre 
for the Adult fibnd that was taken over from St. Dunstan’s at Dehra 
Dun in January 1950, imparts training in the cottage industry type 
handicrafts to about 150 adult blind men fioni all parts of India. U 
also offers training in music and Biaille shorthand typewriting. The 
Central Braille Pre^.s w'Ua ^et up at Dehra Dun in 1950 to produce 
literature for the blind in lh^‘ ptincijml Indian languages. A National 
Advisory Council fot the Education of tin IJaiuh'cappcd was appoint¬ 
ed in Seiitember 1955. Its main functions are to advise the Govenj- 
ment of India on all prolileins concerning the physically and mentally 
handicapped and to formulate new schemes. Scholarships are 
awarded to blind, deaf and orthoiiacdically handicapped students for 
higher education. Giants aie provided to institutions or organisa¬ 
tions for the handicapped for development work. 

SOME ADVISORY BODIES AND SUBORDINATE OFFICES— 
There arc some advisory bodies and subordinate offices under the 
Ministry of Education. The short description of these bodies and 
offices arc given here— 

Central^ Institute of Education, Ddhi —is an all-India institu¬ 
tion established in 1947. Its two primary functions are—(I) to 
conduct research projects in education and psychology and (2) to 
oonduct teacher-training and other courses leading to higher degrees 
at the post-graduate level in education and psychology. NaMondl 







VouncU for Higher Education in Rnrtd areas has been set up to i^d-.- 
vise the Government on all matters relating to the development 
rur;^ higher education. Its main functions are (1) to serve as' 
an expert body to advise central and the State Governments abo^^; 
the improvement and expansion of rural education in all its.-, 
aspects- (2) to advise the rural education institutions and act as a cb-^, 
ordinating agency amongst them (3) to initiate schemes for the deve* ' 
lopment and maintenance of standards of high school education‘in 
rural areas and to encourage research in problems relating to rural., 
education in all its aspects. 

Central Social Welfare Board was set-up in August 1953 as 
autonomous body. The main objectives of the Board are—(X) to^’ 
siuvey the needs and evaluate the programmes of social welfare 
organisations (2) to promote the setting-up of social welfare ins¬ 
titutions in places where they do not exist (3) to give grants-in-aid 
to voluntarj^ institutions providing welfare services to womeUt 
children, delinquents, the handicapped, the aged and the infirm and 
other needy groups (4) to subsidise hostels for working women and 
the blind. 

Central Advisory Board of Education has the following main 
functions—(1) To advise on any educational question which may 
be referred to it by the Government of India or by any State 
Government (2) to call for infoi-mation and advice regarding educa¬ 
tional developments of special interest or value to India. 

Overseas Education Departments —f’our Overseas Education De- 
ixartments located in London, Washington, Bonn and Nairobi arc 
attached to the Diplomatic Missions in those places. The Ministry 
of Education is responsible for overall co-ordination of their worlf. 
These Departments supply information to Indian students inte¬ 
rested in higher education abroad. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 

The New Set-up—From February 10, 1958, the Ministry of EdU" 
cation has been renamed Ministry of Education and the Depart¬ 
ments of Cultural Activities and Physical Education and Scientific 
Research and Technical Education have been amalgamated and 
designated as the Ministry of Seientifio Research and Cultural 
Affairs. 

The Cultural Activities and Physical , Education —consist of 
Cultui'al Activities, Sangeet Natak Akademi, Lalit Kala Akademi, ■ 
National Theatre, Compilation of the Gazetteer, History of the 
Freedom Movement, Copyright, Indology, Museums, Youth Welfare 
and Physical Culture, Sports^ Cultural Relations with other countriej|» 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Department of Archaeology, 
Department of Anthropology, National Archives of India, National 
Gallery of Modern Art, Indian War Memorial Museum, National 
Library (Calcutta), Central"Secretariat Library. 

Sdentifw Re«earcAr--4]Jonsists of Scientific Research, Technical 
and Scientific Education, Vigyan Mandirs, All Polytechnics, Alb 
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tndia Cotincil for Technical BMocationi Delhi School of Town an<l 
Country Planning^ Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpur> and 
idxnilar Institutes, Indian Institute of Science of ^n^lore, Compila^ 
^n of National Atlas, Geological Survey of India, Survey of India, 
'Central Board of Geophysics, Botanical Survey of India, Zoological 
Survey of India. 

The Organisations and OfTicos for ('uliural Affairs, Physical 
Bdttcation, Scientific Research and Technical Bducation— 

k 

Archeoloyifi^This is under the Depai’tmont of Archeology and 
is responsible for the preservation of ancient monuments of national 
importance and for undertaking exploration and archaeological 
' excavations. 

A’Hth)opoloffy —In India where liibal people form a significant 
pari of the population, anthopology has an important part to play 
In framing a propei* policy of tribal rehabilitation. tThis Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology is responsible for the anthropological surveys 
Which includes social, psychological, economic, linguistic, physical, 
prenetic investigations. One of the chief functions of the Department 
ts the study of the physical types of men as found in large numbei* of 
' tribes in Indian population, their genetical constitution, rates of 
growth, phychological reactions and ethnographic character and thus 
ausisi also in the proper administration of tiibal areas without inter* 
ftCring in their mode of life. Field work is underlaVcn amongst 
various tribes on social and physical anthropology, linguistics, folk 
lorCi^ nutrition and psychology. This Department works through these 
eight research sections—(i) social anthropology (2) social psycho- 
lo:^ (3) ethnography (4) linguistics (6) human biology (with an 
X-O^y sub-section) (6) comparative morphology (with an anatomy 
and vertebrate zoology .sub-section) (7) somatology (with an anatomy 
and vertebrate zoology sub-section) (7) somatology and (8) bio¬ 
chemistry. 

This Department has thiee regional research stations situated at 
Shillong, Nagpur and Port Blair. These research stations facilitate 
field surveys conducted in co-operation and co-ordination and often 
lointly, with the headquarters. 

' The Government of India have set-up the Central Board of Antho- 
- pology to establish clo.ser contacts with the universities on the one 
hand and with the admini.stration and Welfare Departments of the 
Central and State Goveinment«! on the other. 

National At chives of India, New Delhi —is the only archival re¬ 
pository of the Government of India in which are housed all important 
Tccords from fhe eaily days of the Fast India Company. It is res¬ 
ponsible for the pre.s€rvation of records by up-to-date scientific pro¬ 
cesses. The nature of lecords, files aud books at present maintained 
^in the National Archives of India in New Delhi are mostly of the 
'following nature—(1) Records of the E. I. Company 1762-1868 
(Gaps)* <2) Records of the Government of India from 1859 onwards 
(8) Records of the defunct Residencies and Political Agencies in India.. 
'The books in the custody of the National Archives of India mostly 
belong to the category of printed documents or selections from recordb 
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othi$3r references books relating to the inodern pexiod of Indian 
and aUii^ subjects. 

—There are some important mu«;eums in Indm which 
lire under this Mmistiy, Naftonal Mustum at New Delhi is respoj^ible 
for the exhibition and preservation of ait objects and antiquities id 
national Incmortance There is an Indian Wm Memo* ml at 

Fort Delht which is responsiUe for the pie €i\ation and main¬ 
tenance of Indian wai memoiial exhibits kejit theiein The Conlral 
AdtnSoty Boatd of Mwieumb lendeis ad\ice to the (^ovt*inment of 
India fonceimng the oiganisation and development of niubeums m the 
country and helps in pioinoting closei coni acts bctwcui different 
mitsoums and closer association with (loiernm^nt and the public. 
The Indian Mu^c um at Calcutta the premier mu eum of the countxy is 
under this Ministiy The I nfona Hit mot ml Hall m Calcutta is also 
an historical and art museum 

Art —The piomotion of Ait in India is withm the spheic of this 
Ministry It has established Lalit Kala Academy at New Delhi m 
1964 to encouiage and piomotc study and reseaich in the field of 
painting, sculptuie, aichiUctuie and applied aits A NatwHol 
Qailmy of Modet n Atf has been opened on March 1964 at Jaipur* House, 
New Delhi, to house Indian paintings, sculpture, and othei obiocts of 
ait 1 elating to period after 1857 There is a A tt Putcha^t Comimttee 
of the ('ommittee of the National Art Tieasuies vhich recommends, 
to Government acquisitions of ait objects worthy of being preserved 
in the Nanonal Museum and the National Gallai\ of Moclcrn Art, 

Lthutms —The National Libiaty at Calcutta, the biggest libiaiy 
of the countiy was established in 1902 and was then known as Im¬ 
perial Libiary The libiaiy lenders technical advice on lihiaiy 
matters to the interested paities Jhe CniUal becutaiwt Libtaty 
at New Delhi i^ an impoitant hbiaiy under the control of this 
Mini^’tiy 

lAtitatiitc- Sahiiya Akadftm was established in December 1964 
With the object of piestiving oui heritage in lotteis and to stimulate 
by awards and di'-tinctions, new writings Ihe details of its acti- 
vitie*- will be found elsewhcie 

Mubtc— Sangtif Isiatnk Ahadenn was established it New Delhi 
in 1963 with the object of fostering and developing Indian dance, 
drama (including films) and music and to piomotc ihiough them the 
cultural unity of the countiy 

External CuUmnl Kelatunt —With the plowing impoitance of 
India in inteinational affairs, the need foi wjdei cultural conticts 
with the diffeienl parts of the woild has been inticasingly felt by the 
Government of India So these goveinmcntel activities with 
foreign countiies aie radiated thiough the folloanng agencies— 
fl) Indian Council of Cultwal Relations was lormed in I960 
in order to establish, revise and stiengthen cultuial ielation* 
between India and othtr countries The various activities of the 
Council aie exchange ot eminent scholars, sa'vants and students pre¬ 
sentation of books and films about India, reception and enteitainment 
of distinguished visitors Welfare of foioign students is an im¬ 
portant activity of the Council foi which it maintains regional 
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offices in important centres of India* BbIM Intematiomtl Stud^nt^ 
B<nute Society has been established for providing: residential accommo^ 
dation for students from abroad as well as Indian students and 
foreign visitors. The International Students Hostel was formally 
inau^rated at Delhi on September 20, 1968 which is being rym 
by tne Indian Council of Cultural Relations. Natiortal (Jonimisaion 
for Co’-opn ation with VNJESCO has been established by the 
Government of India which serves as a liaison agency b^ween 
tJNHlSCO and the Indian institutions woiking in Education, Science 
and Culture. *Jt advises the Government on all matters relating to 
UNESCO. The Ministry and the Commission cooperate in UNESCO'S 
programmo of educational and cultuial masslons. 

Cultural Agreemevin have been concluded with many countries, 
Gremts for promotion of cultural activities are given to many asso- 
rial ions such as, Indo-Iranian, Indo-Egyptian, Indo-Turkish, Inc^- 
German, Judo-Nepal, etc., Associations situated in Ind^a and outside. 
Cultuml t>el(gallons from abroad are invited to India and sent from 
India outside, ami Musical Teams are invited and sent out¬ 

side India to stiongthen cultural relations. Ait objects and books 
ftre presented and pui chased. Exchange of scholars and professors,, 
subsidising foieign veisions of Indian classics and other modem works, 
exchange of artists, scientists, journalist, setting up of chairs of 
Indian studies in foreign countries are some of the woiks done by the 
Ministry to establish external cultural relations. 

Physical Education and Youth Welfare —^'Ihere is a Central 
'Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation, established 
in 1950 to advise on the co-ordination of all programmes and activities 
in the field of physical education and recreation. Another important 
advisory body organised by the Government is the All India Council 
of Sports which advises the Government on matters relating to the 
development of games and sports in the country. It also functions as 
a co-operating agency between the National Sports Federations and 
Organisations which are affiliated to it. The Lakshmibai College of 
Physical Education has been started by the Government of India at 
^Wahor from 17th Aiigu.st, 1957. It is the only institution of its kind 
fin the country and will provide training facilities for a three-year 
degree course in physical education at the under-graduate level. It 
will ultimately develop into a national centre for post-graduate studies 
and research in physical education. Rajkumari Sports Coaching 
Scheme was inauguiated in September 1058. This Scheme has 
made the country coaching conscious, established permanent coaching 
centres, otfoied coaching assistance to various States centres in almost 
all spoits—outdoor and indoor—and organised coaching of coaches 
with the help of foreign coaching personnel. In older to help the 
expansion of Boy Scout movement in India, the Government of India 
sanctions substantial grants to Bharat Scouts and Guides. For Youth 
Welfare Scheme, the Union Government renders financial assistance 
to Schools and Colleges for organising educational tours in small 
batches of stodentr.. Inter-univcrsity youth festivals are held every 
year at Delhi, where students of all universities participate in vaiious 
festivals. 
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National Discvpline Scheme has the object of imparting physical 
and moral discipline to children in order to infuse in them ideals of 
good citizenship and comradeship. The children are given training 
by trained instructors in the traditional form of drill. This is supple¬ 
mented by lectures in class rooms on the country’s cultural heritage 
and the deeds of valour and chivalry of our ancestors. This scheme 
at first initiated by the Ministry of Rehabilitation has been taken over 
by the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. In order 
to promote tourism which is an effective medium of education, the 
Goveinment of India have made efforts to set up a netivork of Youth. 
Hostels in the country. For this reason, the Government have sanc¬ 
tioned large amount to the Youth Hostels Association of India. The 
other endeavours for youth welfare are as follows— (a) holding of 
youth leadership trainhig camps (&) travel concessions and financial 
assistance for organising youth tour.s (c) promotion of youth welfare 
boards and committees {d) setting up of non-student youth clubs and 
centres, (c) Labour and Social Service schemes to inculcate a sense 
of the dignity of mammal labour in students etc. 

Scientific Research and Technical Education—^The Ministry of 
Scientific Re.scarch and Cultural Afl'airs has Scientific Research 
and Technical Education within its spheres. It exercises ad¬ 
ministrative control over 17 National Laboratories set-up by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Geodetic Survey 
of India, Zoological Survey of India, Rofcanical Sui-vey of India and 
the Central Board of Geophysics. Apart from these organisations 
directly under its control, a limited control is also exercised by it over 
a number of scientific institutions and organisations by giving them 
liberal graiit.s-in-aid for the promotion of scientific and technical 
research. 

The Scientific and Research institutions under this Ministry are 
as followrs— 

Indian School of Mines and Applied Geology, Dhanhad —was 
started in 392G. It provides training in mining engineering, applied 
geology, petroleum techniques and applied geology. 

S'aevcy of India, r Delira Dun —The primary bui-.iness of the Survey 
of India is to carry out topographical .surveys throughout th^. 
country and to prepare up-to-date maps to cover the whole country” 
depicting therein physical and other characteri.stic features and ad¬ 
ministrative .sub-divisions. It is divided into seven circles, each under 
the charge of a Director— (a) Northern Circle, Dehra Dun (6) 
Southern Circle, Bangalore (c) Eastern Circle, Calcutta (d) Western 
Circle, Mt. Abu (c) Geodetic and Research Branch, Dehra Dun {/) 
Air Survey and Training Directorate, Dehra Dun (p) Map Publica- 
cation Directorate, Dehra Dun. 

Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta functions to explore the 
plant resources of the country by systematic surveys. It has under 
it the following organisations—(a) Office of the Chief Botanist, Cal¬ 
cutta (b) Central National Herbarium, Indian Botanic Garden, Cal¬ 
cutta (c) Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta (<f) 
Central Botanical Laboratory, Allahabad (e) Four regional circles 
based on phyto-geographical affinitie.s, namely Eastern, Western, 

33 
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Northern and Southern Circles with headquarters at Shillong, Poona, 
Dehra Dun and Coimbatore. 

. Zoological Survey of India —was constituted in 1916, Its func- ' 
tions arc as follows—(a) to undertake faunistic surveys for 
acquiring knowledge about the variety and geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the Indian fauna (h) to maintain National Zoological col¬ 
lections and Zoological public galleries of the Indian Museum, (c) to 
act as a bureau of information on systematic zoology (d) to advise 
the Governnifnt of India on all maliej's connected with the science of 
zoology. 

Central Board of Geophysics —is responsible for the co-ordina¬ 
tion and development of the resources of scientific departments 
and universities for research, field work and training of personnel 
in geophysics. The Board functions as a co-ordinating body in geo¬ 
physics and as the National Committee in India for the International 
Uuion of Geodesy and geophysics and also to arrange f«>r the training 
of personnel in geophysics. 

National Atlas Organisation, Calcutta —This Organisation was 
set-up to compile the National Atlas of India in Hindi and English and 
in other regional languages. The Hindi edition was brought out 
during the first week of October 1957. The Atlas depicts for the 
first time through maps the socio-economic picture of the country as 
influenced by environmental factors. It contains 9G maps in 26 sheets 
with explanatory notes both in Hindi and in English. 

' National Research Development Corporation of India —has 
been established in 1953 to stimulate development of patents and 
Inventions arising out of the researches conducted in research insti¬ 
tutions financed out of public funds and in the public interest of 
patented inventions made by individuals also. The Corporation is 
managed by a Board of Directors nominated by the President of 
India. It is a Government owned private Company under the Indian 
Companies Act. 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research —was established 
in 1942 as an autonomous body. Its functions are—(a) promotion 
guidance and co-ordination of scientific and industrial research in 
India (d) assisting establishment or development of special institu¬ 
tions or departments of existing institutions for scientific study affect¬ 
ing particular industries and trades (c) establishment and award of 
research studentships and fellowships, (ci) establishment, maintenance 
and management of laboratories, workshops institutes and organi¬ 
sations to further scientific and industrial research for the use of 
Indian industries (e) collection and discrimination of information 
in regard not only to research but to industrial matters generally. 
The administration of the Council is vested in Governing Body. There 
is a Board of Scientific and Industrial Research which is the principal 
advisory body of the Council and advises the Governing Body on 
general technical matters. The Director-General, Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research is the principal executive officer of the Council. 
The supervision and co-ordination of the work of the seventeen Na¬ 
tional Laboratories are carried on by the Director-General of the 
Council. ... 
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Indian National Scientific Documentation Centre —has l^en 
set-up as a result of an agreement between the Government ; 
India and the UNEEOO in 1951. This is located at the National 
Physical Laboratory, New Delhi. The Centre provides documentation 
services to national laboratories, scientific institutions,' universities 
and industrial concerns. The INSDOC is a national repository for, 
reports of the scientific work carried out in the country, whether pub¬ 
lished or unpublished. 

Indian Scientific Liaison Office^ London —was set-up In 1948 and 
is responsible for (1) facilitating the movement of Indian, scientists , 
within the Commonwealth and for providing adequate’ facilities 
for them and their work (2) keeping abreast of the latest 
scientitic and technical developments and making Ihis information 
available to India (3) facilitating exchange of scientific information 
and experimental material (4) attending scientific and technical con¬ 
ferences in the *11.K. and Europe not attended by delegates from India. 

Vijyan Mandirs —are intended to educate the villagers on the 
potentialities of the methods of science in their day-to-day life. At 
the end of the year 1966-57, there were in existence 14 Vijyan Mandirs. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The Government of India have adopted a constructive and 
purposeful policy to develop technical education facilities on the 
widest scale possible. An All-India Council for Technical Edu¬ 
cation has been set-up by the Government of India in 1954 to ad¬ 
vise it on all matters relating to the co-ordination and development 
of technical education in the country above the high school stage.- 
The Council functions through certain Standing Committees and 
various ad hoc Committees appointed by it from time to time. 
The Council, however, has no executive or administrative or con¬ 
trolling powers. For the purpose of laying down of standards in 
technical education, the Council has appointed seven Boards of studies 
in different fields, namely, engineering and metallurgy, chemical engi¬ 
neering and chemical technology, textile technology, architecture and 
regional planning, applied art, commerce and management. 

The Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur established in 
1951, is the first of the four higher technological institutions as 
recommended by the Sarkar Committee. The Kharagpur Institute 
has been incorporated by an Act of the Parliament in -^ril, 1967 
as “an Institution of National Importence.” The School of Town and 
Country Planning, Delhi, established in July J1966 conducts courses in 
all aspects of rural, urban and regional planning. Northern Higher 
Technological Institute at Kanpur is another of the four Institutes re¬ 
commended by the Sarkar Committee. Of the other two higher 
technological institutes one has been established in Bombay, known 
as Western Higher Technological Institute. Substantial assistance 
in the form of laboratory and workshop equipment and expert pro¬ 
fessors for the institute has been secured from the USSR under the 
UNESCO Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. The fourth 
institute is expected to be started in Madras. The Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany have agreed to assist in the esta- 
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bliishment and development of the Southern Institute with laboratory 
and workshop equipment and expert professors. 

MUSEUMS IN INDIA 


Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Grovt. Industrial Museum, Cal. 
Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta. 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, (’al. 
Commercial Museum, Calcutta. 
Ashutosh Museum, (Cal. tiniv.). 
Natural Ilistoiy Mu-^euni, Dai- 
leeliuji:. 

P.. R. Sen Museum, Malda. 

Patna Museum, Patna. 

State Museum, Lucknow. 

Sarnath Mureum. Sarnath. 
ArchaeoLoj!ric‘Hl Museum, Mathura. 
Central Mu.stnini, Jaipui'. 

City Palace, Jaipur, 

State Museum, Udaipur. 

Victoria Hail Mu.seum. Udaipur. 
Rajasthan Museum, Ajmer. 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bom- 
Central Museum, Nas'pur. 

Fort St. George Museum, Madras. 
Govt. Museum, Bangalore. 
Gwalior Museum, Gwalior. 

Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, 
Bikaner. 

Indore Museum, Indore. 

Museum of Antiquities Fudmana- 
bhapuram (Kerala), 

Venkata Vaidya Sadhan 
Museum, Hewa, 

Bharat Jtihasa Samsodhaka 
Mandal. Poona. 

Vaisali Museum, Vaisali (Bihar). 
Saranath Museum, Saranath. 
Alwar Museum. Rajasthan. 

Amber Museum, Rajasthan. 
Amreli Museum^ Bombay. 
Bharatpur Museum, Bharatpur, 
(Rajasthan). 

Bhopal Museum, Bhopal. 

Bhuj Museum, Cutch. 

Gurukul Museum, Kangra, 
(Punjab). 

Hisloiical Museum, Satara, 
(Bombay). 

Hyderabad Museum, (Andhra 
Pradesh). 


Ind. War Memorial Museum, 
Delhi. 

Indonesian Gallary & Museum of 
Eastej-n Arts & Crafts, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

.Janapada Sa}»h,*i Museum, Raipur. 

Jhalawar Museam, Jhalrapatari 
(Rajasthan). 

Junagadh Museum, Junagadk. 

Ivondnpur Site Museum, Konda- 
pui. (Hyderabad)^. 

Kota Museum, Kota (Rajasth.an). 

Mahaiit Gba«idas Museum. 
Raipui'. 

Mask is Site Museum, Hyderabad. 

Municipal Museum, Allabab<ui, 

Patiala Museum. I'atiala. 

Sanohi Museum, Bbopak 

Sa?‘dnr Museum, .lodhpur. 

Jardirie Museum, Khajuraho. 

St. Xavier’s CoiI(>ive Museum, 
Bombay. 

Puddukottai Museum, Puddu- 
kottai, (Madra*^). 

State Museum, Trichur, Cochin, 

Jamnagar Museum. Jamnagar. 

Victoria Julnlcc Museum, Bez- 

Archapologicul Museum, Bijapur. 

Archaeological Museum, Trichur. 

Taj Museum, Agra. 

State Museum, Bhuvanoswnr. 

Mu.seum of Archicology, Sunebi. 

Central Asian Antiquities Mu¬ 
seum, New Delhi, 

Fort Museum, L)elbi. 

National Museum, New Delhi. 

Nalanda Museum, Nalanda 
(BihaiO. 

Dhar Museum, Dhar, (M. B.). 

Kolhapur Museum, Kolhapur. 

Govt. Museum, Trivandrum. 

Govt. Mu.seum, Madras. 

Covet. Industrial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Baripada Museum, Baripada, 
(Orissa). 
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Gauhati Museum, Gauhati. 

Bhui’i Singh Museum, Ohamba. 

(Himachal Pradesh). 

Faixabad Museum, Faizabad. 
Bharat Kala Bhawau, Banaras. 
Sir Pratap Singh Museum, 
Srinagar. 

Rajkot Museum, Rajkot, 
Chavnagar Museum, Bhavnagar, 
(Suura.'.htra). 


Salarjang Museum, Hyderabad. 
Raisen Museum, Bhopal, 

Sibpur Botanical Garden Harba- 
riura, Sibpur, (Calcutta). 
Srichitralayarn, (Kerala), 

S. M. Museum, Tirupati, 

(A ndhra Pradesh). 

Victoria & Albert Museum, 
Bomlxay. • 


VICE-CHANCELLORS OF UNIVERSITIES 


Name 

Calcutta (185f) 

Bombay (1867) 

Madias (1867) 

Allahabad (1887) 

Lucknow (1921) 

Nagpur (1923) 

Patna (1917) 

Bshar (1952) 

•Migarh Muslim (1921) 

Delhi (1922) 

Agra (1927) 

Banavas Hindu (1916) 

Andhr& (1926) 

Goakpiir (1957) 

Annaraalai, Chidambaram (1929) 
Mysore (1916) 

Osmania. Hyderabad (1918) 

Km ala (1937) 
iOui'uUshetra (1956) 
litkal (1043) 

K‘immu & Kashmir Univ. (1948) 
Saugor M. P. (1946) 

Rajasthan, Jaipur (1947) 

SNDT Women's University (1051) 
Poona 

Gauhati (1948) 

Visvabharati (1951) 

Jabalpur (1957) 

Vikrani (Ujiain) 

Punjab (1947) 

Karnatak (1950) 

Baroda (3949) 

Gujarat (1950) 

Poona (1948) .. «• 

, Roorkee, Roorkee (1949) 


Vice-Chavcellors 
N. K. Sidhanta. 

T. U. Advaiii. 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar. 

Dr. Sri Ranjan 
K. A. S. Ayer. 

G. TI. Badkas. 

Balabhadra Prasad. 

Dr. Dukhan Rfim. 

B. R. Zaidi. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao. 

K. P. Bhatnagar. 

Dr. V.S. Jha. 

Dr. V- S. Krishna. 

B. N. Jha. 

'l\ ]\i. Nfirayunaswami. 
Dr. K. V. Puttappa. 

D. S. Reddy. 

Dr. John Mathai. 

A. r. ,Toshi. 

Dr. Prankrushna Parija. 
A. A. A. Fvzco. 

Dr. D. P. Mishra. 

G. C. Chatterjee. 

1^. V. Thackcrsey. 

S. K. Bhuyan. 

K. C. rhaudhury. 

Pandit Kunjilal Bubey. 
Dr. Mata Prasad. 

A. C. Joshi. 

D. C. Pavate. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 

M. P. Desai. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpe. 

Dr. A. N. Khosla. 
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Sardar Ballabhbhai Vidyapith 
(Anand) (1955) .. .. B. D. Patel. 

Sri .Venkateswara 

Tirupati, Andhra (1954) .. Dr. S. Govindarajulu, > 

Jadavpur (1955) .. .. T. Sen. 

Marathwada, Aurangabad (1958) S. R. Dongerkery. 

UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA 

• 

Aipa- University, Agra : founded 1927 : Typo Affiliating; 
Jurifididtion Uttar Pradesh (excluding areas of Aligarh, Allahabadi 
Banaras and Lucknow Universities), Ajmer, Bhopal, Madhya Bharat 
and Vindhya Pradesh ; Affiliated Colleges 79 ; Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion.; English and Hindi in B.A. and B.Com.t English in others. 

Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh : founded 1921 : Type 
Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 15 miles 
from the University Mosque ; Constitvent College 1. Medium of Ins¬ 
truction : Urdu in Vnani Medicine and Surgery^ English in others. 

Allahabad University, Allahabad : founded 1887 ; reconstitu¬ 
tion 1921 ; Type Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a 
radius of 10 miles from the University ; Constituent Colleges 4. 
Medium of Instruction : English and Hindi in B.A., and 

B.Com.f English in others. 

Andhra University, Waltair: founded 1926 ; Type Teaching and 
AJ^mting ; Jurisdiction Andhra State (excluding area of Sri Ven- 
kateewara University) ; University Colleges 47 ; Medium of Instruc- 
tiott': English. 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar : founded 1929 ; Type 
Residential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles 
from the University. Medium of Instruction : English. 

Banaras Hindu University, Banaras : founded 1916 j Type Resi¬ 
dential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 15 miles from 
the main Temple of the University; Constituent Colleges 19; 
6. Medium of Instruction ; English and Hindi in l.A.y I.Sc., 2. Com., 
B* Com, English in others. 

Baroda University, Baroda : founded 1949; Type Residential and 
Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles from the Univer¬ 
sity office; Constituent Colleges 4; 1. Medium of Instruction; 

English. 

Bihar University, Patna : founded 1952 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating; Jurisdiction Bihar (except Patna Corporation area) ; 
Attached & Affiliated Colleges 62. Medium of Instruction : Hindi in 
Undergraduate Classes, English in others. 

Bombay University, Bombay : founded 1857 ; Yea/r of recons¬ 
truction 1928, 1963; Type Teaching and Federal; Jurisdiction greater 
Bombay ; Affiliated and attached Colleges 42. Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion : English. 

Calcutta University, Calcutta : founded 1857; Year of recons¬ 
truction 1951; Type Teaching & Affiliating ; Jurisdiction West Bengal 
Attached and affiliated Colleges 136; Medium of Instruction: 
English, 
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Delhi University, Delhi : founded 1922 ; Year of reoonstruetion 
1952 ; Type Teaching and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Delhi State 5 
Teaching Attached and affiliated Colleges 22. Medium of Instruction : 
English. . J 

Gauhati University, Ganhati : founded 1948 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Assam and Manipur ; Affiliated and Attacked 
Colleges 23- Medium of Instruction ; English. 

Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur : founded 1967; Type 
Affiliating. _ *• 

Gujarat University, Ahmedabad : founded 1950; 'Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Saurashtra and Districts of Ahmedabad, 
Amreli, Banas-Kantha. Baroda (excluding the area of Baroda Uni- 
veraity). Broach, Kaira, Mehsana, Panch Mahals, Sabar Kantha and 
Surat ; Attached & Affiliated Colleges 41, Medium of Instruction ; 
English. 

Jammu &* Kashmir University, Srinagar: founded 1948 ; Type 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Jammu & Kashmir Stale; Attached^ & 
Affiliated and Teaching Colleges 25. Medium of Instruction : English. 

.labalpnr University, Jabalpur, M. P.— founded 1957. Type 
Affiliating ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges, 17. 

Jadavpur University, Jadavpur, Calcutta : founded 1955 ; Type 
Residential and Teaching ; Attached and Affiliated colleges, 2. . » 
Ivarnatak University, Dharwar : founded 1960 ; Type Teaching 
and Affiliating ; JvtHsdicHon Districts of Belgaura, Bijapur. Dharwax 
and Karwar in Bombay State ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges .Xl, 
Medium of Instruction : English. ' « ^ 

Kerala University, Trivandrum ; founded 1937 ; Type Affiliating 
and Teaching ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges, 46. 

Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra : founded 195G ,* Type 
Residential and Teaching ; 

Lucknow University, Lucknow : founded 1921 ; Type Residential 
and Teaching ; Juriediction within a radius of 10 miles from the Unl- 
varsity. Attached and Affiliated Colleges 14. Medium of Instruction: 
Hindi in B.A., B.Sc.. B. Com., English in others, 

Madras University, Madras : founded 1867 ; years of reconstruc¬ 
tion 1904, 1923 ; 1929 ; Type Teaching and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction 
States of Madras (except area of Annamalai University) and Coorg ; 
Attached and Affiliated Colleges 126. Medium of Instruction : English. 
Marathwada University, Aurangabad : founded 1958, 

Mysore University, Mysore : founded 1916 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Mysore State ; Attached and Affiliated 
Colleges 45. Medium of Instruction : English. z 

Nagpur University, Nagpur : founded 1923 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating : Attached and Affiliated Colleges 28. 

O.smania University. Hyderabad : founded 1918 ; Type Resi¬ 
dential and Teaching ; Jurisdiction Hyderabad State ; Attached and 
Affiliated Colleges 35. Medium of Instruction : English or Hindustani. 

Puniab University, Chandigarh : founded 1947 ; Type Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Pepsu ; 
Attached and Affdiated Colleges 112. Medium of Instruction : English. 
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Patna University, Patna : founded 1917 ; Year of reconstruction 
1952 ; Type Residential and Teaching; Jurisdiction Patna Corpora¬ 
tion area ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges 10 ; Medium of Instruc¬ 
tion : English. 

Poona University, Poona : founded 1948 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating; Jurisdiction Districts of Ahmednagar, East Khandesh, 
Kolaha, Kolhapur, Nasik, North Satara, Poona, Ratnagiri, Sholapur, 
South Satara, Thana and West Khandesh in Bombay State ; Attached 
and Affiliated Colleges .‘*3 ; Medium of Instruction : English. 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur : fomided 1947 ; Type Teaching 
and Affiliating ; Jarisdiction Rajasthan State ; Attuehed and Atfiliaied 
Colleges 53. Medium of Instruction : English and Hindi for LA., 
B.A., I. Com,, and B. Com., English in others. 

Roorkee University, Roorkee : founded 1948 ; Type Residential 
and Teaching ; Jurisdiction not defined ; 3. Medium of Instruction : 
English. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapith, Vallabhnagar (Aiiand)— founded 
1955 ; Type Affiliating ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges 4 . 

Saugar University, Saugiir : founded 194(1 ; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Jurisdiction Districts of Balaghat, Betul, Bilaspur, 
Chindwara, Drug, Iloshangabad, Jabalpur, Mandla. Nimar, Raipur 
and Saugar in Madhya rradesh ; AtUndud and Aifiliafrd Colleges 19. 
Medium of Instruction : English in Il.V.Sc.; (Hons.) ; M.A., 

M.Sc., M. Com.; Hindi in others. 

-S. N. D. T. Women’s University, Bombay : Storh-d 1951 ; I'ypc, 
Affiliating and Teaching : not defined; Attached and 

Affiliated Colleges (>. Medium of Instruction ; A Modern Indian 
Language. 

Sri Veitkateswara University, Tinipati : founded 1964 ; Type 
Affiliating and Teaching ; Jurisdiction within a radius of ten miles 
from Tiriimalai, Tirnputi ; Attached and AtlUlated Colleges 12, 
Medium of Instruction : English. 

Utkal University, Cuttack : founded 1943; Type Teaching and 
Affiliating ; Junsdiehon Oris.sa ; Attached and Affiliated Colleges 19 . 
Medium of Instruction : English. 

Viswavarati University, Santineketaii : founded in 1921 ; 
founded as Statutory University 1951 ; Type Teaching ; Jurisdiction 
Santineketan area in Birbhura District of West Bengal ; Attached and 
Affiliated Colleges 10. Medium of Instruction ; English. 

Vikram University, Ujjaiii, Madhya Pradesh ; founded 1967 ; 
Type Affiliating. 

SCIENTIFIC. RESEARCH INSTITUTES & LABORATORIES 

Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Bejigal Immunity Research Insti- 
Research Association, Naurang- tule, 39, Lower Circular Rd., 

pura, Ahmedabad, Calcutta. 

Agricultural Research Station, Birbal Sahni Institute of Palaoo- 
P.O. Sabour, Bhagalpiir. botany, Lucknow. 

B.C.G. Laboratory, King Institute Bose Research Institute, 93/1, 
of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Madras. 
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Botanical Survey of India, Royal 
Botanical Garden, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 

Central Building Research Insti¬ 
tute, Roorlcee. 

Central Coconut Research Sta¬ 
tion, Kasaragod, S. Kanara, 
Madras. 

Central Coconut Research Sta¬ 
tion, Kayangulam. 

Central Drugs Laboratory, 110, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Central Drugs Research Institute, 
Lucknow. 

Central ElccJ;ro-Chemical Re- 
sc.:irch Institute, Allagappa Col¬ 
lege*. Karaikudi. 

Central Sugarcane Research Sta¬ 
tion, I’usa. 

Centinl Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute. P.O. Saidapet, Madras. 
(Central Food Technological Re¬ 
search Institute, Mysore. 

Central Class & Ceramic Re¬ 
search Instil Lite, Jadavpur, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Central Inland Fisheries Re¬ 
search Station, 47/1, Strand 
Rd„ Calcutta. 

Central Ijaboratories for Scienti¬ 
fic & Industrial Research, P.O. 
dumai Osmania. Hyderabad. 
Ceuiral Marine Fisheries Re¬ 
sea ich Station, Mandapam, Mad. 
Central J*olato Research Insti¬ 
tute, Patna. 

Central Research In.stitute, 
Kasauli. 

Central Electronics Engineering 
Research Institute, Pillani. 
Centra! Institute for Research in 
Indigenous Systems of Medicine, 
Jamnagar, 

Central Livestock Research & 
Breeding Station, Haringhata, 
Nadia. 

Central Road Research Institute, 
P.O. Okhla, New Delhi. 

Central Salt Research Station, 
Bhavnagar. 


Central Sericultural Research 
Station., Berhampur, W. Bengal. 
Central Vegetable Breeding Sta¬ 
tion, Knlu, Punjab. 

Central Water & Power Research 
Station, Poona, 

Deep Sea Fishing Station, Sir 
Pheroze Shah R(l., Bombay. 

Dj'ug Research ^ Laboratory 
(Govt,). .Jammu. 

Forest Rosea>-eh Institute, Dchra 
Dun. 

Forest Rcseaich Laboratory, 
Mallaswaram. Bangalore. 

Central Fuel Research Institute, 
P.O. Jealgora, Dhanbad. 
Geological Survey of India, 27, 
C'howiingheo Road, Calcutta, 
(iovornment Cottage Industries 
Tuftitute, Patna. 

Government Silk Institute, Bha- 
galpui'. 

Govt. Textile Institute. Kanpur. 

Hafl'kine Institute, Parel, Bombay 
Indian Association for the Culti¬ 
vation of Science, Jadavpur, Cal. 
Indian (dancer Research Centre, 
Bombay. 

Indian Daily Research Institute, 
Ba rigalore, 

Indimi Institute of Science, Ban¬ 
galore. 

Ir.dian Central Cotton Committee 
Technological Laboratoi’y, Bom. 
Indian Institute for Medical Re¬ 
search. Calcutta. 

Indian Lac Research Institute, 
Ranchi. 

Indian Metcrologieal Departmemt, 
New Delhi. 

Institute of Nuclear Physics, 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
I institute of Plant Industry, 
Indore. 

Ionospheric Research Station, 
Haringhatia, Calcutta. 

Jute Agricultural Research Ins¬ 
titute (Central Jute Committee), 
Barrackpur. 

Jiwanji Indu.strial Research Labo¬ 
ratory (Govt.), Gwaliar. 
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Jute Technological Research La¬ 
boratory, Tollyganj, Calcutta. 

Maharashtra Association for Cul¬ 
tivation of Science, Poona. 

Malaria Institute of India, Delhi. 

National Chemical Laboratory, 
Poona.. 

National ' Metallurgical Labora- 
t(?ry, Japfnsh^dpur. 

National Physical Laboratory, 
Hillside Road, New Delhi. 

Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonor (Madras). 

Pasteur Institute & Medical Re¬ 
search Institute, Shillong. 

Pasteur Institute of Southern 
India, t'oonoor, 

Pasteur Institute, Patna. 

Pathological Laboratories, Sir 
Pheroze Shah Road, Bombay. 

Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad. 


Raman Research Institute, Hab- 
bal, P.O. Bangalore. 

River Research Institute, Ander¬ 
son House, Alipur, Calcutta. 

Research Ovservatory Gulmarg, 
Kashmir. 

Sri Ram Institute of Industrial 
Research, Civil Lines, Delhi. 

Sugarcane Breeding Institute, 
Coimbatorre, Madras. 

Sugarcane Research Station, 
Shahjehanpur. 

Taraporawala Aquarium & Ma¬ 
rine Biological Research Station 
(Govt.), Bombay, 

Tata Institute of 'Fundamental 
Research, Apollo Pier Road 
Bom>>ay. 

Tocklai Experimental Station 
(Tea), Cinnamara P.O, (Assam). 

Z(»ological Survey of India, 34, 
Chittaranjan A\cniie, Calcutta. 


niTMANlSTIC INSTITUTIONS 


Andhra 

Vankateswara Research Institute, Tirupati. 

Aasam 

Dept, of Historical & Antiquarian Studies, Gauhati. 

Bihar 

Hindi Vidya Pith, Dcoghar. 

Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 

Mandar Vidya Pith, Bhagalpur. 

Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies & Research in Sans¬ 
krit Learning, Darbhanga. 

Nalanda Pali Institute, Nalanda, Patna. 

Vaishali Prakrit Institute, Muzaffarpur. 

Bombay 

An.iuman-i-Islam Urdu Research Institute, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, 136, Appollo St., Bombay, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona.^ 

Bharatiya Ttihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Sadasiv Peth, Poona. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Chowpetty, Bombay. 

C. P. Research Society, Nagpur. 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Numismatic Society, Bombay. 

J. B. Institute of Learning & Research, Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

B. M. Institute of Child Development, Pharmacy College, Nava- 
rangpura, Ahmedabad. 

D. A. Memorial Institute, Poona. 
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Dharmakosha Mandal, Wai, Dt. North Satara. 

Deccan College of Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona*. 
Gokhale Institute of Politics & Economics, Poona. 

Gujarat Research Society, Bombay. 

Indian Institute of Education, 11, Homiman Circle, Bon^bay. 
Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, E. Khandesh.. 

K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 136, Apollo St., Fort, Bombay. 
Kannada Research Institute, Dharwar. 

Marathi Sanshodhan Mandal, Thakurdwar, Bombay. 

Rajwada Samshodhan Mandal, Dhulia. ' : 

Sheth Bholabhai Jeshingbhai Institute of Learning and Reaeareh,, 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

Shri Forbes Gujarati Sabha, Bombay. 

Sri G. K. Institute of Rural Education, Gargoti, Kolhapur, 

Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 

Vaidika Samshodhan Mandal, Poona. 

Vachana Mantapa (Kannada Research Institute), Belgaum. 
Delhi 

Department of Archaeology, New Delhi. 

' National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, New Delhi. 

Indian Philosophical Congress, Delhi. 

Madhya Bharat 

Sc India Research Institute, Ujjain. 

Madras 

Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Mylapore, Madras. 
Mysore 

Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 

Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore. 

Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Punjab 

Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Institute, Hoahiarpur. 
Rajasthan 

Rajasthan Vishya Vidya Pith, Udaipur. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad. 

Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Allahabad. 

Hindustani Culture Society, Allahabad. 

Indian Political Science Association, Aligarh. 

West Bengal 

Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 243/1, Upper Circular Road. Calcutta* 
Dept, of Anthropology, Indian Museum, 27, Chowringhee, CaL 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Iran Society, Calcutta. 

Mahabodhi Society of India, Calcutta. 



ART & LITERATURE IN INDIA 


Since Independence, the Government of India and the State Gov¬ 
ernments have been devoting considerable attention to the develop¬ 
ment of art and culture. The Central Government have established 
three Academics : (1) SahHya Ak(ii(cnn,{2) Smigit Natak Akademi 
and (3) Lalit Kala Akademi for the furtherance of this cause. 


SAHITYA AKADEMI 

Sahitya Akademi or the National Academy of Letters was for¬ 
mally inaugurated by the Government of India on 12th March, 1954. 
The Goveniment of India Resolution which set forth the constitution 
of the Akadami described it as “a National organi.sation to work 
actively for the development of Indian letters and to set high lite¬ 
rary standards, to foster and co-ordinate literary activities in all 
the Indian languages and to promote through them all the cultural 
unity of the country.” Though set up by the Government, the Aka- 
damV is to function as an autonomous organisation. 

The President of the Akademi is Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Vice-President Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. The supreme authority of the 
Akademi vests in the (h'm'rnl which conFists of 07 nif'mhevs, 

made up as follows : The President, the Treasurer, five persons 
nominated by the Government of India of whom one shall be a repre¬ 
sentative of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and one of 

National Book Trust, one person from each of the following 13 
Skates ; Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and one from the State of Jammu & Kashmir; 
fourteen representatives of the fourteen languages enumerated in the 
Constitution of India, twenty representatives of the universities of 
India ; eight persons nominated by the Government of India for their 
eminence in the field of letters and two representatives, each of the 
Acadainy of Dance. Drama and Music and the Acadamy of Art. 

There is an Advisory Board for each language consisting of emi¬ 
nent writer.s and scholars, on the basis of whose advice the programme 
in the language concerned is formulated and implemented. Besides 
the 14 languages recognised by the Indian Constitution, the Academi 
has also l ecognised English and Sindhi as languages in which its pro¬ 
gramme is to be implemented. 

Current Programme—Among the njain items in the Akademi's 
Current Programme are the following— 

1. Bibliography of Indian TAteraturr (20th Centiiary )—^The 
first volume covering Assamese, Bengali and Gujarati is in the press. 

2. Critical editions of KaJidn^n^s Works —Meghaduta edited by 
Dr. S. K. De has been published and Vikramovasiya edited by Prof. H, 
D, Velankar is in the Press. 

^ 3. Anthology of Samkrit Literature —The volume covering the 
Epics and Puranas edited by Dr. S. K. De and Dr. R. C. Hazra is in 
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the Press and the volume covering Buddhist Literature in Sanskrit 
edited by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta is ready for the Press. 

4. Histones of Literature —A history of Malayalam Literature., 
by r. K. Parameswaran Nair has been i)ublished. A History of 
Bengali Literature by Dr. Sukuniar Sen is in the press. Histories of 
Assamese Literature and Oriya Literature by Dr. Birinchi Kumar 
Barua and Dr. Mayadhar Mansinha are ready for the press. 

5. Anthologies —Anthologies of Punjabi poetry, of Vaishnav 
lyrics of Bengal, of ono-act plays in Gujarati, .selection of Bhai'uti’s 
poems in Tamil and of Rajwade’s prose in Marathi have been 
published. 

G. jjharatiya. Kahifa —1953 is published. The second and. third 
volumes covering the ycar.s 1054-55 and 105G-57 arc in the press. 

7. Whos* Who of huhcin Writers —More than six thousand 
entries of writers in various languages have been edited and are in 
the press. • 

8. J'ranslatiovs —-A large number of Indian classics and several 
foreign classics have lieen translated and imhlished in several Indian 
languages, 

9. Covtewporarg Ineliau Literature —a symposium covering all 
major Indian languages. The first edition of .5,000 copies is complete¬ 
ly sold out. A second enlarge edition is in the ])ress. 

10. Diefiovaries —A Russian-Hindi Dictionary, compiled and 
edited by W. R. Rishi has beei» published. A Chinese-IIindi dictionary 
and a Tibetan-IIindi dictionary are being planned. 

11. Tagore Centenary —An exhaustive bibliography of Tagore^s 
Works (including translations) is under preparation. The first voJuine 
of select writings of Tagore (original Bengali in Devnagri Script with 
a glossary) covering 101 poems entitled Ekoffarasafi has been psh- 
lishod. The second volume covering short stories, novels, essays Is 
umler preparation. Those volumes are also being translated in the 
major Indian languages. 

12. Awards —The Akademi gives annual awards of Rs. 5,000 
each to the most outstanding books published in Indian languages. 

SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI 

The S!angeot Nniak Akademi (Academy of Dance, Drama, Music 
and Films), constituted by a resolution of the Ministry of Education, 
was inaugurated in January, 1953. The chief ol>jcctive of the 
Akademi is to foster and develop Indian dance, drama, music and 
films and to promote through them the cultural unity of the country. 
Also, the Akademi co-ordinates the activitids of regional organisa¬ 
tions, promotes research, sets up training inst’tutions and sponsors 
festivals and cultural exchangc.s in the field of dance, drama and 
music. 

Organisational Set-up : The Akademi function.s through a 
General Council, an Executive Board, a Finance Committee and 
other Standing or ad hoc Committees which the General Council or 
the Executive Board may appoint. The General Council consists of 
a Chairman, Financial Adviser, Government, one nominee each from 
the 14 State Governments, two representatives each of Sahitya Aka- 
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demi and Lalit Kala Akademi, 12 representative chosen in concultation 
with organisations in the field of Dance, Drama, Music and Films, 
four persons chosen in consultation with Indian universities, eight 
eminent persons in the field of Dance, Drama, Music and Films. 

General Programme : The main task which the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi has set itself for the present, is to conduct survey 
and research in the existing art-forms found in various parts of the 
couhtpr, to record and film them in order to preserve them as part 
of ou^cultural heritage, and to publish, or to encourage publication 
of m^^ribl allcmt them. The Akademi also aims at developing and 
populaiising these arts by organising and sponsoring Seminars and 
Festivals, by establishing new institutes or taking over the existing 
ones whenever possible or desirable, for imparting higher training. 
For all these purposes the Akademi has given recognition to about 197 
organisations and institutions all over the country besides eight State 
Akademis all over the country and has given grants to ♦arry out their 
projects. 

^ The Akademi’s programme also includes Awards to eminent 
artistes, for music, folk and classical dance, drama and films. 

Activities of the Saiigeet Natak Akademi. 

A. Music —A seminar on Indian music is organised. It holds 
National Music Festival. A Committee was appointed to go with the 
question of evolving a national standardized musical rotation. Efforts 
are being made to encourage, popularise and develop community sing¬ 
ing in the country. 

B. Drama —Akademi organises Drama semincr on the future 
of Indian drama. It sponsors a National Drama Festival. Akademi 
institutes the awards in the field of drama to be given from time to 
time for the best play-script and best play presentations. The Aka¬ 
demi has taken over the Asian Theatre Institute, sponsored by the 
Government of India in 1958. 

C. Dance —A seminar of Dance Arts in India is organised by 
the Akademi. The Akademi took over the administration of Manipur 
College of Dance at Imphal. 

D. Films —A film seminar is organised by the Akademi. A Film 
library has been started in the Akadami. 

E. Awards —The Akademi has instituted various annual awards 
in different categories in the field of Dance, Drama, Music and Films. 

F. Recognition and Financial Assistance —Akademi affiliates 
and grants recognition to qualified organisations all over the count]^. 
So far 197 organisations have been affiliated. It grants financial 
assistance to institutions and organisations. 

G. Folk Art —Steps have been taken to record and film all 
extant folk-lore under expert hands. 

H. Lihrarg & Museum —For research and study, the Akademi 
has started a central library and museum. 

I. Publications —Publication grants and 'subsidies are given to 
various authors and institutions. 

List of Office Bearers 

Chairman —Dr. P V, Rajamannar. 

Vice-Chairman —Sm, Kamaladevi Chattopadh]ray. 
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Financial Adviser —^A. V. Venkateswaran. 

Secretary —Miss Ninwal Joshi, Sangeet Natak Akademi, 70, Regal 
Building, New Delhi. 

LALIT KALA AKADEMI 

The akademi was inaugurated at Delhi on August 5, 1964. 
This is a corporate body and would work through a General CouincUy 
an Executive Board, a Finance Committee and any other ConoiMttee 
or Committees set up by the General Council or Executive 

The primary object of the Lalil Kala Akademi (Nationak Aca¬ 
demy of Art) is to encourage and promote study and research in the 
fields of painting, scuipture. architecture and applied arts. It will 
also co-ordinate the activities of the regional or State academies, 
promote co-operation among art associations, encourage exchange 
of ideas between various schools of art, publish literature on art, and 
foster national* and international contacts through exhibitions, ex¬ 
change of personnel and art objects. 

The Akademi’s activities are of a varied nature and fall into 
several heads, viz., (1) National Exhibition of Art, (2) Exhibitions 
from abroad, (3) Indian Art Exhibitions abroad, (4) Survey of 
Folk Arts and Crafts, (6) Copying of frescoes, (6) Publications Pro¬ 
gramme and (7) Recognition and aid to art organisations. 

Seminar on Art Education —The Akademi organises seminar oij 
Art education. The participants include well-known artists, art- 
historians, critics and art teachers. 

Copying of Frescoes —Copies of frescoes have been made of the 
paintings in Badami caves (1956) of the murals in the palace of the 
Raja of Rupi, Kulu (1956) and of the frescoes in Sittan vasal, South 
India (1957). Work of copying painting in Amber and Jaipur is under 
commission. 

Exhibition from Abroad —The first ever Exhibition to be orga¬ 
nised by the Akademi was an Exhibition of Canadian paintings. This 
was followed by—(1) Exhibition of Hungarian Folk Arts, (2) Exhi¬ 
bition of Chinese Handicrafts (3) Exhibition of Polish Arts (4) Exhi¬ 
bition of Contemporary German Art (5) Who was Rembrant. 

Exhibition of Indian Art Abroad —Art exhibitions and delegra- 
tions are sent abroad for the propagation of Indian art. Art exhi¬ 
bitions and delegations have already been sent to London, Afganistan, 
Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, China, Japan, Australia, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., 
Poland, West Germany, Italy and Yugoslavia. 

Survey of Folk. Art and Crafts —The Akademi has prepared a 
comprehensive programme of surveying of folk arts and crafts in 
the various regions of the country. In 1956, survey work was started 
in West Bengal which is now complete. 

Publications Programme —Among the important publications 
brought out by the Akademi are Mughal Miniatures, a Portfolio of 
Contemporary Paintings, a set of 12 picture post cards in colour 
mainly of Rajasthani paintings, Krishna Legend in Pahari Paintings. 

Portfolio of Ajanta Painting and Mewar Painting have been 
published. The Akademi also publishes an art journal, Lalit Kala, 
devoted to original articles on Indian Art. 
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iTHsiitutions and' Organisations recognised by the Akademi —> 
Indian Institute of Architects, Bombay ; Bombay Art Society, Bom¬ 
bay ; Art Society of India, Bombay; Sarada Ukil School of Art, 
66 Queen’s Way, New Delhi ; Indian Academy of Fine Arts, Cooper 
Road, Amritsar; Academy of Fine Arts, 27 Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta ; South Indian Society of Painters, Museum House, Madras ; 
Model Art Institute, Noor Building, Dadar, Bombay; Progressive 
Painters’ Association, 2 Casa Major Road, Madras ; National Art 
Gallery. G<fvt. Museum, Madras ; U. P. Artists Association, 
37 Hazratganj, TJucknow ; Kala Kendra, Dehra Dun ; Hyderabad Art 
Society, Hyderguda, Hyderabad ; Shilpa Kala Parisad, Govt. 
School of Arts, Patna ; Madhya Bharat Kala Parisad, Gwalior; 
Panchal Lalit Kala Akadami, Morryn, Simla; Saurashtra Kala 
Mandal, Rajkot ; Delhi Silpi Chakra, Shanker Market, Connaught 
Circus New Delhi ; Rajasthan Lalit Kala Akademi, Mahabir Road, 
Jaipur ; Jammu & Kashmir Academy of Art & Culture, Srinagar; 
Kala Niketan, Kolhapur, Bombay ; Calcutta Art Society, 7 Lindsay 
Street, Calcutta ; Bharatiya Kala Prasarini Sabna, Laxmi Road, 
Poona ; Vijaya Art Institute, Gadag, (Bombay). 


CINEMA IN INDIA 


HISTORY OF THE FILM INDUSTRY—Since the day Dada 
Saheb Phalke produced the first Indian film Harishchandra in the 
year 1912, the cinema industry has been making steady progress in 
India. By 1928, production had reached 80 full-length films per year. 
The movie gave place to the talkie in the year 1931 when the first In¬ 
dian talking picture Alam Ara was presented to the screen by the Im¬ 
perial Film Co., Bombay. The conversion of the Indian film industry 
to sound was more or less complete by 1935. Today India pro¬ 
duces 250 to 280 pictures a year and she is the third largest 
producer of films in the world, but it must be admitted that this huge 
production is not correlated to a high level of creative excellence. 
Indian film industry consumes about 200,000,000 feet of raw film 
every year and employs about 70,000 people in this industry. Besides, 
it has produced a good field for several auxilia:^ business like publi¬ 
city, make-up, etc. Cinema industry occupies eighth place among the 
industries of India. 

Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are the main centres of film pro¬ 
duction. Over 50 per cent of the pictures are produced in Bombay, 
the share of Calcutta and Madras varies from 20 to 25 per cent. There 
are about 65 studios, most of which are located in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. The producers in India number 600. About 19 million 
feet of raw film valued at over one crore are consumed here annually. 

There are 3,250 cinema houses scattered all over India. It is esti¬ 
mated that about 2,000,000 people see cinema every day all over India. 

Language difficulties have always been a major problem. But 
pictures are generally produced mainly in the following languages, 
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Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and Telugu, M,*xTalhi and Gujarati. Hindi 
pictures, which have an all-India market, arc mostly produced in 
Bombay ; fctcngaij hlnit. are made in Caicutui, some ot wbicti find their 
way to East I'akistun where majority of the people speak Bengali. 
Madras is turning out Tamil and Telugu pictures for the vast 
South Indian market. 


FILM EN(1UIKY COMMITTEES—In 1028 the first Film Enquiry 
Committee wa.s appointtai oy the Uovmnmt'ui ui India with Dewan 
Bahadur 1’. Jiane-achan as Chairman. This ccnnuiltte made the 
following recommendations—(1) Constitutiori of All Ind'a Board of 
Film Censors, Formation oi a Cmitrai Bureau of Advisory 

Committee, (3) Finaricial aid to producers, (4) Abolition of Import 
Duly on law loi llonsiraciiort of more theatxvs, Keduction 

of entortjinmenl tax, etc. 

The second^Film Eminiry Committee was appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Indm in IIMH’ with S. K. I'atii as Chairman and the report 
was issued in October, 19D1. 

i lUh liepoj L .'•lai.ed LJti.it the industry is not in a position to under¬ 
take reform of its own, evils having crejit far too deep into the system 
and defects bema far too widespread. '‘V 

iTse teehnual eloinciit.'. in tie* dims have improved in standards, 
but where intellect and ait are involved, the films today exhibit 
poverty, as the themes are stereo! ypei* and plots monotonously 
uniform in pattern. 


the 


The loimw'iig 
creation of an 


are the recommendations of the Committee— (1) 


autom-nious slatutofy Couveii of India. 

The ]’ropiJsed Film C,ouncil of India wil! act as the industry's 
Triend, philosopher and giiidx*’ and wnl! provuie the necessary inspi¬ 
ration to conduct its j*{faus on healtiiy and ci.m-tructive lines. The 
('ouncil would set up paruds to deal wuth tliderenf activities of the 
industry as well as research, the nianui’uerure and supply of raw 
maianals. The statutory nature of the CcMincil will enable it to 
intervene efl'eitivfdy in dis[nites lielwn'cr. dirt’erent branches of the 
indupiry ; in regard to slandatds of production, however, the Councif 
should function through the Froduction (k)de Ailrnsni^trotion. 

Funds for the Council wdll he rai'^eo mainly through a ceaa on 
raw cinema film imported into or manufactured in this country, ex¬ 
posed cin^unatfigraphic film from abroad and 10 per cent of the net 
income derived from the levy of entertainment tax on the exhibition 
of films. Tbo proceeds of the ecs.s will be utilised in research and 
training ins-stitutions for the industry. 

The Council w'il) run institutes for fraiTiing of film artiste.s and 
technicians. To give a fillip to improved production standards, the 
Council will award annual prizes for the best story, best direction, 
best review and the best film. 

An Educational Panel of the Counril will be charged with the 
task of encouraging production of educational and children’s films. 

f2) Productio-n Code —As an adjunct to the Film Council, the 
Committee recommends the setting up of a Production Code Adminis¬ 
tration. Its Panel of Experts wnll scrutinise every script and 
exercise some control over the production. In particular, the PCA 


34 
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will have to approve the films for export and will have branches at 
Delhi, Madras, Calcutia and Bombay and will be run by the Govern¬ 
ment in the initial stage. 

ili) Filut Finance Corporation —The Film Finance Corporation 
proposed hy the CommitJee will have an initial capital of Rs. 10 
million subscribed by the State, industry and public. It may borrow 
an equal sum, with the approval of the Reserve Bank, "If the film 
industry is to be rehabilitated, the CommiUoe sees no escape foi 
regulated firmnce being made available to film producers through 
the Film Finance Organisatiuiu” 

(4) 'J ttirafwn lif'lu'f —The adoption of a uniform entertainment 
tax tariff at 20 per cent of the gross takings has beim stressed as 
a dire neeii by the Cfmimitt.po, with a view to aiding the industry. 
It has also proposed a review of other misccllaiicous fees, like licence 
fees for operation of cinemas and storage of films. 


The Committee h.as recommended placing on O.G.L. raw film 
imports up to 240 miliiim feet per annum. The distribution will be 
done througVi fdm associations, 

Provi'^ion has been made for import also of studio eanipment up 
to Rs. 45,00,000 a year and projection appaiatufj for replacemoiit and 
expansion. 

(5) F'f^relffv Marhrt^-The ComrniMec boMcves th:it in addition 
to expanding present overseas tnarkets f«tr ledian films, it might he 
poi-sihle for them to get into th'’ Engli?h-speak'iig regions. An ex¬ 
port corporrdioo has envisage<i to Iwk after tb.is aspocl. 

No unproc‘>.‘:sed t’.lrn is to b<- allowed to b" sent abroad without 
the approval of the Pioduction Code Administration. 

(01 Sltoi-i FUw9 —In the absence of any regnl.'ir prospects of 
the industry produnTig and exhibHing ^approved films’ voluntarily, 
the Committ^-p f(‘els that the present systern of production and dis- 
Irilmtion of shorts and news-reels by Goiwrumcnt should be conti¬ 
nued in view of their proved usefulness. 


GO^^EJtXMENT OF IXDIA’S COXTROF^ -Department of Infor¬ 
mation and Ihoadcatting whicdi for many years was a part, of the De¬ 
partment of Home AlTair.« in the Governinent of India, has been sepa¬ 
rated in 1940 umier the control of a separate Minister of Stare. This 
department is now known as Ministry of Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing and c<!ntrols everything concerning films in India including Films 
Division of the Central Government. 


FTT.MS DTVrSTON—Initially started in 1942 under the name of 
Infninnaiinn Filmic of India, the organisation ceased to operate in 1946. 
It w.as revived in 1948 hy our National Government. The Films 
Division which is a branch of the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting has its headquarters at Malabar Hill, Bombay. There are two 
distinct departments of the Films Division ; one is the documentary 
section, known a<5 the Docinncyilary Fihns of India and the other is 
News Revirtr, The Films Division is ro.sponsible for the production 
and distribution of news reels and documentary films of the Govern¬ 
ment for general iniormation and education of the public ; coverage 
and presentation of important and tropical news items bearing on the 
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life and progress of the nation every week, is another important 
function of the Films Division. While the bulk of documentaries are 
produced l)y the P'ilms Division, private pioducers are also entrusted 
with the production of lilius on selected sunjccts, 

The DiviMOjj eonsisl.'> ol lUe toilevving n\e distinct sections— DucU‘ 
mrnLary Scrtiori, j\eh urrcl Section, iJi^tribt(Ti<<n Scci-ioti, l^ublic Held- 
tiona Section and A'hn mist rut me Section. The films are produced 
in five larigiiages—English, Hindustani, Tamil, Tenugu and Bengali 
and are released smiultaiieously all ovoi India, wheroa'- those intended 
for ('xhii)ition through mobile ^ans are produced also in Gujarati, 
Punjabi, As.-,iimese. Kannada, Kashmii'i, On^a, Maratli* and Malaya- 
lani. The exhibition of the.se films is made compuisoiy under a 
condition in the exhibitors’ license and rental is chaigt'd approxi¬ 
mately on the basis of 1 p.c. of the average weekly not collections. 

tk‘iectcd docunicntai’ies and nt.-wsieels are tent, to the Indian 
Missn ns abvvirul lor non-commciciui exhibition and are also used in 
teievi.:i<)u cucuits in U.S. and U.K. Apai t from iiidian news stones, 
the wooiily rier.sieoj includes foreign news iloms a,s well. These 
stories are received in e.xchange from Ij.S.A., France, Holland and 
other countj’ie.s. 

CHILDKKN’.S FILM.'^—The Go\ernmcnt of India is taking 
special iniert'si in the production of films suitable for children. For 
this propose Children’s Film Society was foimrdly inaiigurated in 
Deilij in IP-'io. The Goicmmcnt grants Ih'.. 5 lakhs eviry year for tho 
jiioductioii of children’s liim. The soc.ety produce; ' ap[»j'oximately 
two films a yfar, 'J he pi'incipal aim c>f the Society is tw undertake, 
Hpon.nu’, promote, and co-ordinate ihe production, dh^ti iloition and 
oxhiidtioii of films sjicciaJly suited or of specjal interest to children 
or adole.si enis. 


FILM ADVlSOfcY B(L\Ill)—Government et India iiave cons- 
tituLod in lt)4y a Film Advis<iry Board lo advise the Film Division of 
the Mimsl^y of information and Broaiicasii.ag. This body has been 
formed to recommend documentaries and nevvsi<‘eJs jiroduced t*y 
tlie P’llms Division and by the other private iirc'duccrs for certifying 
them a.-, “approved films” which are reijuired to be shown at every 
performance !»y each and every extiihi'.or in llio country. The 
F.A.iv, also acts ns an ad\isoiy body to the Films Division as regards 
matters connected with the production of documentaries. 

CENSORSHIP OF FILMS—The .system of film censorship in 
India was first evolved under the Indian Cinematograph Act, 1S)18. 
By the amendment of this Act in lit4P, censorship was made a central 
subject and Government of India took over the film censorship from 
15th Jan., 1<J51 and constituted a (’entral Board of Films Censors 
which is (’harged with the responsibility of formulating and enforcing 
an all-India policy for censor.ship of motion pictures produced or im¬ 
ported in the country. 

The Department consists of a Central Board with its Head¬ 
quarters at Bombay and two regional offices in Calcutta and Madras. 
The Regional Officers are assisted by members of an Advisory Panel 
who are appointed by the Government of India. Each film is 
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viewed by an Examining* Committee. An appeal lies to a Revis¬ 
ing: Committee, if the person who has applied for certificate is 
not satisfied with the decision of the Board A film may also be 
repoited to a Revising Committee by the Chairman on his own initia¬ 
tive Finally an appeal may be made to the Government of India- 
Each pictuie presented for censorship is examined of India. 

The Board issues two kinds of certificates , one for hlms for un¬ 
restricted exhibition and the other lor those to be restricted to 
adults only*, they are respectively referred to as ‘U' and *A' 
certificates. If any poition of the film is excised, a triangular mark 
is put on the left>hand bottom coiner of the ceitificate 

TAXATION —The industry is now under the following taxa¬ 
tions —Ccyitial Guvtt nmeni 1 axis —(1) Impoit duty of raw films 
at the late of 3 pies pei toot plus 5 pc suicharge on the total, 
(2) Impoit duty on cinematographic equipment at the rate of 6 pc 
ad valorem on laiger equipments and 10 pc on the smaller ones, 
plus a 5 pc suichaige, (3) hces foi storage of nlms for license 
fiom rhif f inspcctoi ol explosives This fee is leviable in respect of 
films with nitrocellulose base, (4) Rentals on (yc)vcinncnt appioved 
films, the showing ol which is coinpulsoiv Th'' exhibitors are re¬ 
quired to pa> rentals ranj^ing from Ks 5 to Us IjO per weeK 
on Films Division shoits, (,5) Foes for ^ensoiship of films at Rs 40 
pet iOUO tt (b)Xtieome tax Taxa, by isiatis (1) h ntirtainmtni 
tone This IS a tax on admission The tax is levied on the slab 
system except in Bihar and Madh\a Pradesh The lates of tax 
varies from 25 pc to 75 pt on Ihc^ tost of admission-, (2) Fhealre 
Tax —It IS a flat rate tax on each show or performance levied in 
some States, (3) Sales lax, (4) License fee for operating cinemas 
and storage of films, (5) Electiicity tax (6) Ihopcity tax. Mutnev- 
pal laxfs —Octroi Duty and Terminal Taxes, (3) Pioptrty taxes and 
license fees, etc, (3) Taxes on posters and othci adveitisements, (4) 
License Ites & stoiaae of films including safety base films 

FILM FEDERAIION OF INDIA— This has been established to 
promote commerce in general and in particular, to promote, protect 
and watch over the interests of the Indian Film Industry and persons 
thereof , to legulate their method of doing business, to maintain 
uniformity in luies, regulations and usage** of film industry, to 
settle disputes by arbitration or otherwise , to take all oteps for 
promoting, supporting or opposing legislation or executive action 
affecting the economic interest of the film industry and of those 
engageci thereon 

STATE AWARD FOR FILMS—^Wilh a view to encourag¬ 
ing production of films of a high aesthetic and technical standard and 
of educative and cultural value, the Government of India have ins¬ 
tituted a State Avard>i for films from 1954 

Fiom 1958, the following annual cash awards have also been sanc¬ 
tioned for films— 

(1) for the best feature film wvnnvng the President*s Gold Medal 
—Rs. 25,000 , (2) for the second best feature film —Rs 12,500 ; (3) for 
the best children's fUmt winning the Prime Mimster^s Gold Medal— 
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Rs. 26,000 ; (4) for the Second best children's film—Rs. 12,500 ; <5^ 
/or the best documentary, winning the PiesidenVs Gold Module 
Rs. 5,000 ; (6) for the second best documentary —Rs. 2,500. 

FILMS DIVISION'S WORK—The total number of documentaries 
produced by the Films Division duiing 1956-57 was 67 films com- 
paied with 67 docunientanes of 1955-5C A unit has been set up for 
the tiaiiiing' of out ai lists and technicians in the art of caitoon films 
under the puidance of a foicigrn expeit. Weekly news-reels in five 
veisions—Hindi, English, Bengali, Tamil and Telugu ai« maintained. 
Films Division is also participating in the International Film Festivals. 
Its pioductions have leceived awards, such as, Symphony of Life was 
awarded highest pnze tor cvppiimtntal film at Montevideo Festivjii 
in 1^56 Khajitoho got a silvei caiabao Avatd at Manila Film 
Festival and Spying co)n(<t to Kashmir was awarded the Sliver Bear 
Madallion a1 Btilin Film Festival in 1056 The film entitled/5A,orat 
Dayshan won ftie aw aid loi fiiendship among nations Karlovy 
Vary Film Festival. 


INDIAN FEATURE FILMS. 1937-57 
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IMPORT OF CINEMA FILMS. EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 

{In lakha) 




Raw Film 


Exposed Film 

s ^ 

Tg 







ll-r 

1 


tt 

e» 
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« 

&) 





e 

o 

1 fl 

•ee 
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o 

1 ^ 

B c 

o ?•:; 

li *‘3 


• 


o 

N., 


to s 


1960-61 

2,0S5.38 

125.59 

145.37 

35.79 

9 53 

61.94 

lOSl-62 

1,981.94 

135.5.5 

103.96 

28 01 

17 58 

53.79 

1962-5;) 

2.479.41 

166.27 

12C.'17 

39.49 

10 70 

25.58 

19R3-B4 

2.07 1.(.4 

154 89 

108.35 

30 39 

7..50 

21.52 

1964-r>5 

2,041 13 

151.18 

86.44 

22.80 

4.;i7 

20.19 

igG.'s-ris 

3,009 69 

222.16 

121 21 

35 10 

7.46 

43.26 

19&6-&7 

2,700 69 

206.28 

158.61 

41.24 


— 




NUMBER OF PERMANENT CINEMAS & TOURING 

TALKIES 

IN 

INDIA 

L967 

Andhra Pradesh 

.. 623 

Ms 'sore 

861 

Andaman 

& 

Nicobar 


Assam 

81 

Oiissa 

52 

Islands 


« • 

34 

Bihar 

.. 122 

Punjab 

142 

Delhi 



34 

Bombay 

.. 790 

Jammu & Kashmir .. 

14 

Himachal 

Pradesh .. 

4 

Kerala 

.. 241 

UajHbthnn 

76 

Manit/ur 



8 

Madhya Pradesh 

.. 264 

Uttar PriiHc>sh 

2l>G 

Triputu 


c a 

6 

Madras 

.. 662 

West Bengal 

390 






Total .. 4034 

CINEMA CIRCUITS 


Centra? Cirrnit -M.P., Mnrthya Bharat, Rajasthan, Ajmer, Bhopal, Vindya Pra¬ 
desh and East & Weat Khandesh, Distiicts of Bombay Presidency. 

North Ctrruit —Delhi, U.P., Punjab, Pepsu, Himachal Pradesh, and Jammu & 

Kashmir. 

Bengal Cirnut- West Beni?al, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Tripura, Berbampur 

((Ganiam), Andaman Islands and Nepal. 

South Circuit—Madras, Andhra, Mysore, Travancorc-Cochin, Hyderabad and 

Coorp. 

Bombay Circuit —Bombay, Saurashtra and Kutch. 

FACTS OF CINEMA IN INDIA 

1896 First exhibition of cinema in India Lv Lumiere Brother.^, July 7, 1896. 

1907 First cinema house opened in Calcutta by J. F. Madan. 

1913 First Indian film, Ilarinhchandra produced by D. Phalke of Bombay and re¬ 
leased at Bumhav on April, 1913. 

1917 First Imliaii film produced in BcnRal is ‘Nala Damayanti by J. F. Madan. 

1918 Indian Cinematograph Act pas‘-ed. 

1920 Censorship of films started at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

1921 First picture produced in South India is Bhishma Pratigna, by Star of the East 
Film Co.' 

1922 Entertainment tax introduced in Bcnital. 

1987 Government of India appoints a Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. 

1929 First talkie exhibited in India was Universal’s Melody of Love at Elphinstone 
Picture Palace, Calcutta. 

1931 Alant Ara, the first Indian talkie by Imperial Film Studio, Bombay released on 
14th March, 19G1. The second talkie Shtrtn Farhad by Madan Theatre. Ltd., 
Calculi a. 

1981 Prablmt Studio’s Sairendhri is the first Indian colour film thouarh coloured In 
Germany. First cine-colour picture done in India was Imperial’s Krishan Kanya, 
Karma is the first Indian-En^lish film (talkie) by Himansii Rai. the founder 
of Bombay Talkies but produced mainly in England under European supervision. 

1988 Backfcround music introduced for the first time in Chandidas, a Bensali film. 
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19S4 Playback system introduced for the first time in Bhagyaehakra, a Beosall filob 
1930 Silver Jubilee of the Film Industry in India. 

1940 Court Dancer is the first full leniftti lnaian>Ene]ish sound film made in tbli 
country under purely Indian supervision. 

1948 Information Films of India set up by the Government of Indik. 

1949 Appointment of the Film Enquiry Committee by the Government of India. 

1949 Censorship of films was included in the iTniun List in the new Constitution.r>* 

Pictures were clasbified ‘A* (for adults only) and ‘U’ (universal exhibitionlw 
1981 Central Board of Film Censors at Bombay was established on 15th January. '■ 
1952 First International F'estival sponsored by the Government of India i|l< ^ndiay 
on January 24, 1952. 

1964 Film Awards inaugui'ated by the Government of India. ' 

1956 Film Seminar inaugrurated at Delhi. * / 

1966 Silver Jubilee of Indian Talkie celebrated throughout India. 


ACADEMY AWARDS 

•Oscar* is the supreme annual award of the American Academy of Motion Pietury 
Arts and Sciences. These reveled Statuettes were first presented on 26th May, 1929, 
for the leadini; me,n and women in various branches of picture^raakinsr industry. 


Actor of the Year Actress of the Year 


1028 WinRs (Paramount) 

1929 Broadway Melody (Af.G.M.) 

1930 All Quirt on the Western 
Front (Universal) 

1931 Cimarron (R.K.O.) 

1932 Grant Hotel (M.G.M.) 

1933 Cavulrndc {Fox) 

1934 It happened one night 
(Columbia) 

1935 Mutiny on the bounty 
IM.G.M.) 

1986 Great Ziegfeld (M.G.M.) 

1987 Life of Emile Zola (Warner) 

1988 You ean’t take it with you 
(CoiUmbia) 

1939 Gone with the Wind 
(Selznick), 

1940 Rebecca (Selznick) 

1941 How Green was My Valley 

i ZOth Century) 

Irs. Miniver (M.G.M.) 

1943 Casablanca ( Warenr) 

1944 Going My Way (Paramount) 
1945 Lost Week End (Paramount) 
1946 Best Yeai-s of Our Lives 
(R.K.O.) 

1947 Gentleman's Agreement 
(SOth Century) 

1948 Hamlet (Arthur Rank), 

1949 All the King’s Men 
(Columbia) 

1960 All About Eve (iOth Cen~ 
tuary-Fox) 

1961 An American in Paris 
(M.G.M.) 

1952 Greatest Show on Earth 
(Paramount) 

1958 From Here to Eternity 
f Columbia) 

1954 On the Water Front 
1955 Marty (United Artists) 

1966 Around the World in 80 
days (goth Century-Fox) 
1967 The Bridge on the river 
Kwai (Sam Spiegel) 


Emil Jennings 
Warner Baxter 

George Arliss 
Leonel Barymore 
Frcdric March 
Charles Laughton 

Clark Gable 

Victor McLaglen 
Paul Muni 
Spencer Tracy 

Spencer Tracy 

Robert Donat 
James Stewart 

Gary Cooper 
James Cagney 
T'aul Lukas 
Bing Crosby 
Hay Millund 

Frederic March 

Ronald Colman 
Sir L. Olivier 

Broderick Crawford 

Jose Ferrer * 

Humphery Bogart 

Gary Cooper 

William Holden 
Marlon Brando 
Ernest Borgnine 

Yul Brynner 

Alee Gniness 


Janet Gaynor 
Mary Pickford 

Norma Shearer 
Marie Dreslcr 
Helen Hayes 
Katherine Hepburn 

Claudette Colbert ' 

BeCte Davies 
Laise Rainer 
Luise Rainey 

Bette Davies 

Vivien Leigh 
Ginger Rogers 

Joan Fontaine 
Greer Garson 
Jennifer Jones 
Ingrid Bergman 
Joan Crawford 

Oliva de Havilland 

Loretta Young 
Jane Wymatt 

Oliva de Havilland 

Judy Holliday 

Vivien Leigh 

Shirley Booth 

Audrey Hepburn 
Grace Kelly 
Anna Magnanl 

Ingrid Bergman 

Joanne Woodward 
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OSCAR AWARDS. 1957 

(Award* by the A codam y of hiotian Pteture Arts A Snenees, U'.S.A> 

Bett Picture—The Bridge on Ihf river Kuai 
Beet Aetrese Joanne Woodnunl in Thrct hart a of Eve 
Beid Actor —AJet (lume?"! in the Bridm on tin rivor Kwai 
Boot supporting Attoi —Iltd in '^avoiiara 

Beet eupportmtf AtU ih- Miv<«hi Unrifki in Sayonara 
Beet dtrsctor ~David Lem [Undr/t on ttu r ir hwai) 

Beet Muete i\roring—Mvleidm Arnold (Thi 1 ridge on the river Kwni). 

Beet Ctnematograi liy -Jack Iliidv^rd (?/< hridm on the rmr hi ai) 

Beet Screi uplaY—on the miUtiJil fiom muthci* medium—PiLiie Boulle (The Bridge 
on the nvrr Kitai) 

Beet Film cditu g Tailor (ihi Bridge on the river Kawi) 

Best Documi Mtarg Ubut St euxt^o 

Beet Foreign Film inov Am ricaii) Nigl ti of Cabiria (Italian) 

Beet Cartoon —Budi Anonvmom 
Best Sound rt cording e ]>nn r i 
Beat hvi, action Short Ihe ivrlbuk Hound 

fisst aong from n film -All Ihf way (Ilank Sinatia) in “the Jokcr^is Wild” 

Beat Storw and air* in ilai iir tti h for the — De'uyning Worn in bv Gt.(>rye Wells. 

Beet Cos*um( d/sf/« I«s rirK 

Beat Special I finf Iht tmrnv Btl )w (W lUei Rob i) 

Beat Art iJirtition Siyinni (Id H woilh) 

Berakolt Human taruiv lutrd Sim tioldwyn 

SJATE PIIM AWARDS (INDIA) 

(lor 1 ilms of 

FMtvre Film Awards 

Preaiyient'b Gold Mtdal fir hcit plm wuh tT'h piuc of I. 2} 0(>0 Do \tKhen Barak 
Noth (Hindi) 

All India Get li lull e of Mint nd nsli R 12 500 ~ Iv dA«» f Alo (Bengali) 

All India Certificate of IVfciit Mothir India (Hindi) 

PHmc Minister ^ iiold Me lit fc i rlildtens film ami ca h pti/c of Rs 25.00(>-//ain 
Pamekht fl Dnl Kc (Hid) 

Certificate of mc.1 if for cliildiens film and ( ish pri/e of U 12'iQO-^iMimatithi 
(Ben gall) 

President’s truld m'dal foi bc'^l docuinentaiy with < ibh pure of Rs ^ 000—'Bmalavaa 
Tupeatru 

A« India Cc. tifu ilc of mint 'or do urnmtarj ^inl cash prii.e of Rs 2,50p —Mandu 
India cerlihcate of merit loi documcntaiy Dharti ki IltunKar 

Reyion^ Awards * Silver medals for rvsperlne lanKUages 
Grihadevta (Marath 1 1 
Padatha Panikdi (Malayalam) 

Premdf Futn (hutnada) 

Do Ankhen La-u} Hath (Hindi) 

Andhare Alo (liinguh) 

Regional Awards Certificates of merit for respective languages 

Mother India [Hindi) 

Muaafir (Hindi) 

Lauha Kapal (Bengali) 

Harano Sur (Iknguli) 

Mudalali (Tam il ) 

Bhagya Rekka (Iclugu) 

Tadt Kodallu (Iclugu) 

Moak Aru Moram (Assamese) 

CANNES INTERNAllONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 1958 

Grand Pna —When the Storks Piss (Soviet) 

Speelal Prize— Mon Onde (hnneh) 

Prtte for d reeting —[ngmai lieigman foi the Swedish film Nara Ltvet 
Pnse for Onan al ^ci i an i P 1 I'asuhni, Ma simu I ranciosa and Pasgoalo Festa 
Gampinile for the film Giovani Maiiti (Italian). 
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Price for CoRecUvo Female Acting —^Eva Dahlbeek, Inifrld Thulin and Bibi Andeteott 
in At the Threshold of Life (Swedui/t) 

Prtxe for Malt Acting— Paul Newman in Long Hot Summer (V S ^ 
tnterwtwnaf Prize— Goha (Tununal and ViiagtJ de Bronze {Switzerlani), 

SAN FRANCISCO INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, 1958 

Beat Ptrrrfton—Saljnjit Ilov f *i Amajitn (Bengal?) 

Btat Future House undei Rocks (Hungar?/) 

Golden Cute Auard for htat at tor- Massino Rigirotti in Road a year long 
(I itpoala t in 1 ^ 

Beat A treaa -Ruth Lcuweiil in Taiga (Gtrmany) 

WEST BCRLIN FILM FESTIVAl ISIS 

Prlrc of International Cnlholic film Puieau Do Aukhm llirah Haath (Indian) , 
llic samt TK^urr il o uon » ilm T eni p i/t 
International 1 ilm J(uin lisJs A sotiition I'riic*— Itc Cold in Alex (Unttah) 

Golden Beai Awaid foi bc*t film bmiUtronti JhelUt (At the end of the day) 
(Siiedin) \ 

Special Mention Jaguar ((iha? a( 

VENICE FILM AWARDS 1958 

Golden Dion nf St Mark Tlit Rickshaw man (Jfi 7 >nnl 
lit<tt Artor—GvilU Jnn on in Horst M iilh (I n^lishi 
Beet Sophi i Lomu in I lad Orthid (Hal an) 

Vtntee JTwri/s ^ptiial Fn-t for Dirttto? i I oun Malle (Ftnch) foad Francesco Rosl 
(TUUian ) 

Sf Iff 01 u Ft) I Lt Sfidn I/t I i 1 

International I ilm Cut fa Pri < —Wolvts I,air (Cztiho<dovakia) 

Grand Piix (Tmiily)—(.iuut Iltnti tht Don (Somf) 

sttp brothtra (/apantif) 

VANCOUVER INTERNATIONAL FII.M FPSTIVAL 1958 

Ik at Atoard—P lihcT Panchnli (I r pal } 
itptttal mention Don tjuixotf (hn i av) 

Poitf T)e*i 1 il IS {} rt) th) 

Beal Ttorumfntary ti^v of (old (Na ml him hoard) 

Bast Chtldreii e 1 ilm Little Rl ic bumbo (Jipanf 

NATIONAL BOARD OP REVIEW OF MOTION PICTURES, UNITED STATES, 1958 

Best Amertcan Film—OWmin of fit Sfo 
Beet Foreign I Im Pat/ur Pnnthah (hingal ) 

Beat Actreaa Ingtid Btigmin in T! e m of tf t S rth Happincae 
Beat Actor Spcncci Irnev in The Ola man of tlu Sea and Last Hurrah 
Beat Director John Fold foi Laat Hurrah 



LAND REFORMS IN INDIA 

OBJECTIVE OF LAND REFORMS—Ownership rights of the 
landlords nndci the Zamindan s>stem lAas morally and legally 
dubious. Natuially, theiefore, land refoim was the piincipal aim of 
the Congiess and al o of our ncvv Constitution The Plannnmg 
Commission ^recommended that land policy should be such as would 
reduce disparities in wealth and income, eliminate exploitation, pro¬ 
vide security for tenants and woiktis and promise equality of status 
and oppoitumty to difltient section of the ruial population 

The lesponsibility ot enacting legislation on land reforms and 
adopting steps for then implementation lest with the State Govern¬ 
ments The Goveinment of India, in consultation with the States, 
lays dovm the bioad national land policy which is keph in view by the 
State GoviinnenLs in woiking out their detailed prooiammc on land 
refojms Iht woiling of the Cential Committee for Land Reforms, 
which IS located in the Planning Commission has helped to maintain 
a broad common approach in land refoim piogiammes in the States, 
whose attention his btcn diawn fiom time to time to gaps in the 
implementation of land policy and to the uigcnc\ of putting through 
phased progiammes of land ic forms 

The main aspects of the land leform programme adopted by the 
different States aie— 

(1) abolition of intermediaries and tenancy reforms confermng 
secuiity of tenuic upon tenants fixing lair rents at ]/4th or l/5th 
of the produce and leading eventually to the acquisition of owmership 
of tenants 

(2) Ceiling on land holdings 

(3) Consolidation and pievcntion of fiagm'^ntation of holding and 

(4) Development of Cooperative Farming 

The abolition of vntc'imcdiaiii’i has been earned out throughout 
the counti y with the exception of a few small pockets Some 
measuics for security of tenuie have been taken in most States. As 
regalds reduction of rent, legislatee provisions have been adopted 
in almost all the states foi the regulation of rent, except for Kerala 
and parts of Madhya Piadesh where rents are still regulated by 
custom oi agreement between landlords and tenants 

Due to the abolition of intermediaries uncultivated lands have 
been acquiicd and are being administered by the State or through 
local agencies such as villege Panchayat^ As a result, the share of 
the intermediaries, who controlled about 43 per cent of the cultivated 
area of the country, has been reduced to about 8 5 per cent. Compen¬ 
sation has been paid oi are being paid due to the abolition of inter¬ 
mediaries With the exception of Jammu and Kashmir, all States 
abolishing intermediaries have made arrangements for the payment 
of compensation or are paying them The total amount of compen¬ 
sation and rehabilitation comes upto 614 78 crores. Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar are the two States which carry highest liability regarding 
compensation. 
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The action taken in the States for the acquisition of ownership by 
tenants has followed three pattems— 

(1) all tenants have been brought into direct relationship as in 
U. P. and Delhi. 

(2) tenants have been asked to purchase ownership rights by an 
appointed date, failing which they became liable to ejectment, as in 
Bombay, and 

(3) tenants have been given an optional right to purchase on 
payment of a price stipulated by law and payable in instalments 
spread over a period. Provisions on these lines have been made in 
Punjab, Raiasthan, Himachal Pradesh, and the former States of 
Kydeiabad, Madhya Piadesh and Vindya Pradesh. 

The cfihvg on holdings has two aspects, namely (i) ceiling on 
future acquisition and (ij) ceiling on existing holding. Ceilings on 
future acquisition of land have been fixed in the States of Assam, 
Bombay, Jamnfu & Kashmir, U. P., We'=;t Bengal, Delhi and former 
States of Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Pepsu and Sauiashtra. Legis* 
lation for ceiling on existing holdings has been enacted in Assam, 
Jammu & Kas-hmir, West Bengal, Himachal Piadesh and the former 
States of Hyderabad and Pepsu. The Punjab Government have also 
taken powers to take over land held by owners under personal culti¬ 
vation in excess of 30 «:tandard acres. Except for some small «reas 
in the foimer State of Hydeiahad and the State of Jammu & 
Kashmir, the law regarding ceilings has /ot to be implemented. In 
West Bengal, notification has been issued and further steps are being 
taken. Attention of State Governments has been recently drawn to 
the need for speedy action with regard to ceiling on existing holding 
and for its implementation. 

Legislation for consolidation of holdings and prevention of frag- 
mentation of land has been passed in a number of States, namely, 
Bombay, Orissa, West Bengal, U. P,, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh Jammu & Kashmir and Delhi. 
In Assam, legislative provision exi.ets in the Rural Panchayat Act, 
1948 for the prevention of fragmentation of holdings. Legislation 
has also been enacted in Bihar. Progress in consolidation of holdings 
have been made in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab (including 
Pepsu), Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. In order to quicken the pace of 
implementation and to enable the States to expand their programmes 
for consolidation of holdings, the Government of India have decided 
to include schemes for consolidation within G. M. F. programmes for 
purposes of granting financial assistance to the States. 

Prevention of Fragmentation —The fragmentation of holdings in 
India due to ancient laws of inheritance has resulted in the sub¬ 
division and fragmentation of holdings to the detriment of agricul¬ 
tural production. Legislation to prevent fragmentation had been 
undertaken in Bombay, Delhi, Punjab, and Pepsu before the 
commencement of the First Plan. During the Plan period, Bihar, 
Hyderabad, Orissa, Raiasthan and Saurashtra enacted legislation 
regulating transfers and partition with a view to preventing break¬ 
up of a holding or diminution in the size of a plot below a 
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certain minimum. In 15 States^ legislative measures were adopt¬ 
ed in order to prevent excessive fragmentation or sub-division. In 
M. P., a minimum limit of 15 acres 'has been fixed in Bhopal and 
Madhya Bharat areas. The minimum in the Hyderabad of Andhra 
Pradesh is 2 to 24 acres, Oh acres in Uttar Pradesh and 8 standard 
acres in Delhi. 

While the proi?ress in land reforms legislation has been generally 
good, implementation of the lands has lagged behind in some respects. 
In seveial Stotes, there has been delay in the enactment of the laws 
and in some they could not be efTectively enforced due to lack of 
adequate administrative machinery. The Central Committee reviews 
the progress of land icforms from time to time and brings to the 
notice of the State Governments further measures which are necessary. 

LAND REFORM RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS 

The following resolution on land reforms wap passed by the 
Indian National Congress in 1959 at Nagpur— 

“The Congress is of opinion that : (1) the organisation of the 

village should be based on the village panchayats and village coope¬ 
ratives, both of which should have adequate powers and resources 
to dij^charge the functions allotteil to them. A number of village 
co-operatives may foini thenv elves into a union. All permanent 
residents of the village, whether owning land or not, should be 
eligible for membeiship of the ullage co-operative, which should 
promote the welfuie of its members by intiodiicing progressive 
farming methods and impioved techniques of cultivation, developing 

f .uimal husbandry and fisheries, and encouraging cottage industries, 
n addition to providing credit and discharging other servicing func¬ 
tions, it will arrange for pooling and marketing the agricultural 
produce of the farmers and for stoiage and godown facilities for them. 
Both the panchayat and the co-operative should be the spearheads of 
all developmental acti\ities in the village and, moie especially, should 
lencourage inten«ive farming with a view to raising the per acre yield 
of agricultural produce. 

(2) The future agrarian pattern should be that of co-operative 
joint farming, in which the land will be pooled for joint cultivation, 
the farmers continuing to retain their property rights and getting 
a share from the net produce in proportion to their land. Further, 
those who actually work on the land, whether they own the land or 
not, will get a share in proportion to the work put in by them on joint 
farm. 

As a fiist step, prior to the institution of joint farming, service 
co-operatives should be organised throughout the country. This stage 
should be completed within a period of three years. Even within this 
period, however, wherever possible and when generally agreed to by 
the farmers, joint cultivation may be started. 

(3> In order to remove uncertainly regarding land reforms and 
to give stability to the farmer, ceilings should be fixed on existing 
and future holdings and legislation to this effect, as well as for the 
abolition of intermediaries, should be completed in all States by the 
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end of 1959. This does not mean any ceiling on income^ as it is ex* 
pected that, by intensive cultivation, as well as by additional occupa* 
tions, rural incomes will rise. Such surplus land should vest in the 
panchayats and should be managed through village co-operatives. 
The village co-operative should consist of landless labourers and 
email peasants. 

(4) With a view lo assuring a fair return to the tiller, a mini¬ 
mum or floor price should be fixed reasonably in advance ^f the sowing 
season with respect to each crop, and arrangements should be made to 
purchase directly whenever necessary, the crops produced. 

(5) The introduction of State trading in wholesale trade in 
foodgrains is welcomed and should be fully given effect to. ‘t 

(6) Every ell'oit should he made to bring the uncultivated afld 
waste land into cultivation. The Central Government should appoint 
a committee to devise suitable measures for the utilisation of this 
land. 

The Congre.ss trusts that the steps indicated above will be taken 
by the Cential and State Governments at an early stage, and that 
the Conaresb organisation, in co-operation with others, will help in 
every -way to mobilise mass enthusiasm and arouse initiative and a 
spiJit of self-help in the millions of farmers in the country.” 


COMPENSATION PAYABLE IN ( hOKES OF 

RUPEES 

Andhra Pradesh 

{In Crortft of Rupii.f) 

.. 9.00 Madhya Bharat 

.. 13.82 

Assam 

5.03 Mysoi e 

1.80 ' 

ilihar 

240.00 Rajasthan 

.. 3G.00 

1**0111 bay 

20.89 Madhya Pradesh 

2.40 

M. P. 

.. 5.21 Madra.*- 

5.90 

Oiissa 

10.50 Suui -iphira 

,. 10.20 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 178 00 Ajmer 

1.67 

\v^est Bengal 

59.00 Bhopal 

0.08 

Hyderabad 

15.18 - 

Total .. 614.78 

CEILINGS ON FUTURE HOLDINGS 


Hyderabad State 

Madhya Bharat 


(Former) 

3 family hold- (Former) 

50 acres 


ings (12 to 

ICO acres) 


Assam 

50 acres Pepsu (former) 

30 standard 

Bombay (former) 

3 economic 

acres & 40 


holdings (12 

acres for dis¬ 


to 48 acres) 

placed 

Saurashtra 

3 economic 

persons 

Delhi 

holdings 

30 standard Uttar Pradesh 

30 acres 

Jammu & Kashmir 

acres 

22% acres West Bengal 

25 acres 
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CEILINGS ON EXISTING HOLDINGS 

Jammu & Kashmir 


Hyderabad 

(/o> mcr) 


Assam , 
Himachal Pradesh 


4J family 
holdings 
(i.e., 18 to 
270 acres of 
land 
50 acres 
oO acres in 
ChainL>a and 
land assess¬ 
ed at Rs. 125 
m other 
ai eas 


Pepsu (Former) 


West Bengal 


221 acres 


30 standard 
acres 6c 40 
standard 
acies for dis¬ 
placed per¬ 
sons 
25 acres 


PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA 

Public Service C'ommissioii—The ronsiitu*^ion of India provides 
for the setting up of Public Service Commiv'ion for the vxi^holc of 
India and also for eaih State. Two or moic States may have a 
common Public Senice rfiinmi--> 1011 . Union I'ulilic Servict Commi¬ 
ssion is an independint statuLoiy bodj under Article 315 (1) of the 
Constitution ol India. The Union Public Seivice Coinmi'.sion may 
also woik for a State with the appioval of the Prcsulent of India* 
The President appoinnta the Chairman and the mtmbcis of the Union 
Public Service Commission 01 of a Joint Connmi«'Sion. In the case of 
a State Commission, the Co\^crnor appoints the Piosident and the 
members. The Chairman or any of the mcmbeis of a Public Service 
Commission can be removed fiom oflice only by an order of the 
President and after an enquiry by the Supreme Court of India. Article 
319 of the Constitution debais the Chairman from further employment 
either under the (joveinment of India or the Government of a State. 
There aie also other Service Commissions apart from Central or State 
Public Service Commissions, such as Municipal Public Service 
Commissions in thice Municipal ("orpoi ations of India and Railway 
Service Commissions for Railways of India. The Union Public Service 
Commission is related to the Government of India through the Ministry 
of Home Atfaiis but in its day to day work, it deals directly with the 
different Ministries and Departments of the Government of India. 

As nearly as may be, one half of the mcmliers of the Commissions 
are persons vcho on the dates of their lespective appointments have 
held office at least ten years either under the Government of India or 
under the Government of a State. A member of the Commission 
holds office for a term of six years from the date on which he enters 
upon his office or until he attains the age of sixty-five years, whichever 
is earlier. He may, by writing under his hand addressed to the 
President resign his office. The Chairman or a member of the Commi- 
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ssion can be removed from the office only by the order of the President 
under the following circumstances—(1) on the ground of misbehaviour 

if he is adjudged insolvent (3) if he engages during his term of 
office in any other paid employment (4) unfit to continue in office py 
reason of infirmity of mind and body. 

Procedure of Service—Public Service Commissions conduct 
examinations for the recruitment of Union and State Services. 
They are empowered to interview candidates for^ fresh ap- 
appointmcnts and promotion. The Commissions also advise 
their respective Governments on disciplinary cases and service 
matters generally. It is obligatory on the part of the Union 
Government and State Governments to consult their respec¬ 
tive Commissions an all matters relating to methods of recruit¬ 
ment to Civil sei*vice and posts, on the principles to be followed in 
making appointments, pioinotions and Iranslors fioni one service to 
another, on all'‘disciplinary matters affecting a Government servant, 
on any claim by or in ro'^pect of person who is serving or has served 
the Government, and on any claim for the awaid of a pension in 
respect of injuries leceivcd by a Goveinment servant while on duty. 

The Union Public Service Commission submits its annual report 
of its work to the President who is iccuired to iilace it before the 
Parliament. 

Conditions of Service—Regarding All-India Services, such as 
I. A. S. and I. P. S., Parliament has the authority to regulate, by law, 
the recTuitment and the conditions of services foi .these services. 
Accordingly, the All-India Service'. Act was passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in Under the Article 311 of the Indian Constitution, 

no member of a civil or All-Ind'u Ser\ice can lie dismis.'.ed or removed 
by an authoiity snboidinate to that by which he was appointed. 
Before any one is dismissed or removed, leasonable opiioitunity must 
be given to the party to defend him^-elf. This privilege is, however, 
denied to tho^e who are convicted of a ciiminal offence or when the 
dismissing authority is sati-^fied that it i.s not possible to give the 
offender an ojrportunity to defend himself or w’here the President or 
the Governor is satisfied that for the security of the State, it is not 
propr*r to allow opportunities for defence 

Training—The I. A. S. Training School at Delhi and the Central 
Police Training School at Abn train lecruits to the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service and the Indian Police Service respectively. There is 
also a Secretariat Training School. A new College known I.A.S. Staff 
College for imparting training to I.A.S. officers was opened Simla in 
1948. 

Methods of Examinations—All the examinations arc conducted 
at suitable centres for the convenience of the candidates. The candi¬ 
dates competing for the All India Services and the Central Services 
have also to appear at a personality test after they have qualified in 
the written test. The marks secured in the personality test would be 
added to the marks obtained. Candidates would be ranked on the basis 
of the total marks. 

Important Functions of the Commission—Some of the important 
functions of the Commission are as follows— 
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1, Examinations 

(A) Indian Administrative Service and Allied ServiceSt Cfom^ 
bined Competitive Examination for Recruitment to — 

(1) Indian Administrative Service. 

(2) Indian Foreign Service. 

(3) Indian Police Service. 

( 4 ) Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 

(6) Indian Customs & Excise Service. 

(6) Indian Defence Accounts Service. 

(7) Indian Railway Accounts Service. 

(8) Indian Income-Tax Service, Class I. 

(9) Indian Postal Service Class I. 

(10) Military Laiids and Cantonments Service Classes I & II. 

(11) Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments oi 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of lnd,ian Railways. 

(12) Ccntial Secretariat Service. Grade III, Assistant Superin- 
tendentb (Class 11 Gazetted). 

(B) Enyiiui nng Stivtcts niamiuntwn /or rtciuiUmcnt U *— 

(1) Indian Railvvajr Seiviee of Engiru'crs. 

(2) Signal Enginccnng Dept, of the Supeiior Revenue Estab¬ 
lishment of Indian Railways. 

(3) Electrical Engineering Dept, of the Superior Revenue 
Elstablishmerit of Indian Railway'^. 

(4) MochamcaJ Engineeniig and Tianspoitation ^Power) De¬ 
partments of the Supeiior Revenue Eitabli'.lirnent of IriUj.xn l^ilways. 

(5) Central EngiMceiing Service, Cla-'S I & Class II. 

* (6) C’eutial Electrical Engineering Service, ClubS 1 & Class 11. 

(7) Telegiaph Erigineeiing Service, ('lass 1. 

(8) Tflegipph Tiathc Service, Cla?s II. 

(9) Militaiy Engineeiing Service, Class T. 

(10) Indian Ordnance factories Seivice, Class I. 

(C) Survey of India, Class J <C' Class II Service Examination. 

, (D) Examination for recruitment of SptCfal Radway Ap^ 

wentiecs in the Michamcal Engineering avd Tian^poitatwn {Power) 
departments of iht Snpeiior Rl venae Establishnu nt of Indui/i 
Railways. 

(E) Dcfincc Services Examinations for admission to — 

(1) National Defence Academy. 

(2) Military College. 

(3) Indian Air Force, Flying College. 

(4) Conimissioned Ranks ot the Indian Navy. 

(F) Army Medical Corps E.camvnation. 

(G) Ministerial Sci vices Examination for recruitment of — 

(1) Assistants in the Government of India Secretariat and its 
attached offices. 

(2) Lower Division Clerks in the Government of India Secre¬ 
tariat and its attached offices. 

(3) Stenograohers in the Government of India Secretariat and 
attached offices. 
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(H) Tw^writing tewta for MinisterUU Staff of the Seemtariat 
and Aitaehea Offices, 

2. Direct Recruitment by Interview—^There is a large number uf 
posts in the Government of India for which more or technical* aeienU- 
nc or specialised person has to be obtained for responsible duties. The 
recruitment for such posts cannot be filled up by promoting persons 
already in any organised service. So recruitment is made by a 
system of competitive interview conducted by the Commission. The 
prospective candidates are called through advertisement^ in the im¬ 
portant daily newspapers. 

3. Promotion—Many senior posts are filled by promotion of 
officers who have gained experience in junior posts in those services* 
Recommendations for such promotion are made by a d^artmeni^ 
promotion committee consisting of a Member of the Commission 
as Chairman and senior officers of the Ministry or Department con¬ 
cerned and are then placed before the Commission for final rectifica¬ 
tion. 

4. Temporary Appointments and Reemployment—^The Commi¬ 
ssion is consulted for temporary appointments for periods exceeding 
one year but not exceeding three years and re-employment of govern¬ 
ment servants who have attained the age of superanuation. 

5. Disciplinary Actions—The Commission is consulted before 
orders are passed by the President imposing any penalty on a 
Government servant. The Commission is also consulted before the 
President passes an order on an appeal, petition or memorial against 
any disciplinary order passed by any authority subordinate to the 
President. 

6. Quasi-Permanancy Cases—Under Central Civil Service^^ 
(Temporary Service) Rules 1949* temporary* employees are declate^ 
quasi-permanent on the completion of three years of approved setvice^ 
provided they are within the age limits and have necessary qualifica¬ 
tions. This quasi-permanency has to be granted by the Government 
in consultation with the Commission. 

7. Reimbursement of Legal Expenses—^The claims for reimburse¬ 
ment of the legal expenses incurred by Government servants in 
defending themselves are referred to the Commission under Article 
820 (3) (d) of the Indian Constitution. 

8. Extraordinary Injury Pensions—^The Commission is required 
to be consulted on any claim in respect of injuries sustain^ by 
Government servants in a civil capacity and any question as to the 
amount of any such award. 

t 

Central Secretariat Service 

This service includas all posts in the Central Secretariat from an 
assistant upto an Under Secretary, except those which are specifically 
excluded with the consent of the Ministry of Home Affairs. In addi¬ 
tion* it includes posts In the attached offices which the Ministries 
administratively concerned with such posts as well as the Ministries 
of Finance and Home Affairs agree to include. Th** service i«i now 
organised into four grades—Recruitment of Grade I (Under Secretary) 
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made entirely by selection of officers from Grade 11 (Superinten* 
dent) on the advice of the Central Establishment Board. Recruit- 
mieftit to Grade II is made by promotion from among the permanent 
members of Grade III (Assistant Superintendent). the 

number of vacancies in Grade III are filled by direct recruitment on 
the results of the combined competitive enhminations held for i.A.S. 
and other Central Services and the remaining by promotion from Grade 

(Assistant). A new Selection Grade has also been created and 
persons ap^inted by this Grade are normally expected to hold posts 
of Bep^y B<^retary in the Central Secretariat and other departments 
of the Government. 

Relaxation of Qualifications for Services 

In was aimounced in the Lok Sabha on 21st Augrust, 1958 that 
the Government had decided to do away with the University degree for 
all clerical. Central Class III and State Subordinate non-clerical 
services. However, condidates appearing for the Upper Division 
and Central Class III non-clerical services should possess the 
intermediate, senior Cambridge, higher secondary certificate or 
equivalent qualifications. The age limit for such candidates had 
also been revised. For clerical services, the age prescribed was 18 
to 21 years, while for Central Class HI and State subordinate non¬ 
clerical services—^to enable graduates to compete—it was 19 to 23 
years. 

A University degree would continue to be an essential qualifica¬ 
tion for other services, all-India and Central Class I, Central 
Class II (gazetted and non-gazeited). State Class II (Gazetted) and 
State Subordinate (Gazetted) services. However, for Central Class 
tl (non-gazetted) and State Subordinate (Gazetted) services, the age 
limit was fixed at 20 to 24. In the case of State Class II (Gazetted) 
it was 21 to 24 years. 

The Government had also decided to permit no candidate to appear 
more than twice at any open competitive recruitment examination. 

Pay and Scale of some Services 

I.A.S. and Indian Foreign Service, 

Junior Seale —350-^00—460—-500—540—60—600—^E.B—80—870 
—40—960(19 years) 

Senior Scale-^00 (6th year or under)—60—1,000—60—1800 
—60—1,800 (26 years) 

Indian Police Sertnoe. 

Junvor Seeds—360——360—380—380—^0—690—E. B.—SO—770—40 
—860 (19 years). 

Senior Scale — 600 (6th year or under) 40—100—1000—1056 
—1100^—1100—1150 (22nd year) 

Selection grade —1,260. 



THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

FIRSf FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

if 

The Plazminsr Commission was set up in March 1960 by a resShx- 
tion of the Government of India which was entrusted wHIl the task 
preparing a plan for the "most effective and balanced u^sation ^ 
the country’s resources.” The Commission published India’s first 
Five-Year Plan in its final form in December, 196®. It covered toe 
period from April 1952 to March 1966. The outlay ^ the Flam, 
originally stood at Rs. 2,069 crores. Later, the Plim was enlarged 
raising the investment by Rs. 2,356 crores. 

OBJECTIVE OF THE PLAN—The central objective.of planning 
in India is to raise the standard of living and opening to the 
people opportunities for a richer and more varied life, it must, 
therefore, aim both at using more effectively the available human anOi 
material resources and at reducing inequalities of income, wealth and 
opportunity. Although in the initial stages of the Plan, the emphasis 
must bo on the increasing production, planning should not be confined 
to stimulating economic activity within the social and economic 
framework ; the framework itself had to be remoulded so as to secure 
progressively for all members of the community full employmenti 
education, security against sickness and other disabilities and m 
adequate income. 

While India’s population had increased by 62 per cent durini^, 
the course of five decades, the increase in agriculture and indu8tr|fil% 
production was less than proportionate. 

The level of consumption, private incomes and savings were all 
extremely low. Shortages were universal. There were not enough 
of food to go round, not enough houses to meet the needs of an expaad* 
ing community. The prices of essential commodities were rising 
steadily ; on the other hand, the partition of India caused considerable 
damage to India’s economy. 

Before any real increase in the standards of life becomes possible, 
agriculture must be rationalised and industry put on more secure 
foundation ; and a better relation between the two spheres so orderecL 
that opportunities for employment in industry would grow, and 
relieve chronic under-employment in agriculture. So the Planning 
Commission in 1950 was asked to draw up a plan which would leaa 
to the "most balanced and effective use of our national resources.” 

SOURCES OF FINANCE—The finances of the plan are to be 
available from followilig resources—(1) Budget is expected to yield 
a revenue surplus of Rs. 1,300 millions during the five-year period. 
(2) Development fund available from the revenue account of the 
annual budget. (8) Public loans. <4) Small savIngB. (6) C<»»* 
tributlon from the railway development fund. In alL^the total yar 
sources at the disposal of the Centre would amount to Rs. 6,410 miliions 
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while the funds that the States can raise is estimated at Bs. 4300 
millions. The increased revenue of the States would come from land 
taxes and estate duties, sales tax, betterment levies, etc. This still 
leaves a gap of Rs. 3,720 millions. The 'counterpart funds of the U.S. 
fo<K! loan to India were also being used to finance developments. These 
^nds were the rupee proceeds from the sale of U.S. wheat in India, 
C^ada and Australia had also promised assistance under Colombo 
Plan. If necessary, the Government would draw from the Sterling 
^ Balsiices to^he extent of Rs. 2,900 millions. 

OUTLAY OF THE FIRST PLAN : DISTRIBUTION BY 

MAJOR HEADS 


Agriculture & Community Projects 
imgation and Powers 
Industries & Mining 
Transport & Communications 
Social Services 
Miscellaneous 


Total Provision 

P.e. of the tot4u 

in Crores of Bs 
.. 357 

15.1 

.. 664 

28.1 

.. 179 

7.6 

.. 557 

23.6 

.. 533 

22.6 

.. 69 

3.0 

2,356 

100.0 


The actual outlay in the public sectors over the five-year period was 
about Rs. 1,960 crores or 17 p.c. less than the revised target of 
Rs. 2,356 crores. Agricultural development, along with irrigation 
and generation of electric power had the highest precedence during 
the First Plan Period. The development of transport and communi¬ 
cations also received high priority. 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Objectives 

The central objective of the Second Plan covering the period from 
April 1956 to March 1961 was submitted to Parliament on May 15, 
1956. Its objective is the promotion of rapid and balanced economic 
development. Within the broad approach, the Plan has been formu¬ 
lated with the following main objectives— 

(i) an increase of 25 per cent in national income so as to raise 
the level of living in the country. 

' (ii) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries ; 

(iii) a large expansion of employment opportunities; and 

(iv) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a more 
even distribution of economic power. 

The Second Plan is in one sense a continuil^on of the process of 
development commenced in the First Plan, but there is inevitably a 
riiift of priorities, with accent on industrialisation, particularly on 
heavy industries and transport. 
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OatUy and AHoeatioiis—^The development outlay of the Central 
and State Governments amounts to Ks. 4,800 crores over the 
period of the Second Plan, as compared to the target of Rs, 23^ 
crores under the First Plan, though actual outlay was Rs. 1,960 wre& 
under the First Plan. 

The Second Plan is one sense a continuation of the process of 
development commenced in the First Plan, but there is inevitably a 
shift of piiorities, with accent on industrialisation on heavy industries 
and transport. # 

Of the total outlay of Rs. 4,800 crores, Rs. 2,559 crores represent 
expenditure to be incurred by the Centre and Rs 2,241 crores by the 
State Governments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLAN OUTLAY BY MAJOR HEADS OF 

DEVELOPMENT 
(In Crores of Rupees) 


1st Plan 

1. Agricultural & Community 
Developnijent 

(a) Agriculture 

Agricultural programmes 
Animal husbandry 
Forests 
Fisheries 
Co-operation 
Miscellaneous 
(5) National Extension & 
Community Proiects 
(e) Other Piogrammes 
Village Panchayats 
Local development works 

2. Irrigation & Power 

Irrigation 
Power 

Flood Control & othei 
projects, etc., 

S. Industry & Mining 

Large & Medium Industry 148.0 
Mineral developments 
Village & small industric 
4. Transport & Commumcations 
Railways 
Roads 

Road Transport 
Port & harboun 
Shipping 

Mand water transport 
Civil air transport 
Other transport 


Second Plan 


(Total) 

Centre 

States 

Total 

357.0 

65.0 

602.7 

667.7 

241.0 

38.0 

302.6 

340.6 

197.0 

17.5 

152.1 

169.6 

22.0 

68 

50 2 

66.0 

10.0 

6.4 

40.3 

46.7 

4.0 

3.8 

80 

ll.Q 

7.0 

8.9 

43.2 

47.1 

1.0 

0.6 

8.8 

9.4 

90.0 

120 

188 0 

200.0 

26.0 

15.0 

12.1 

27,1 

11.0 

— 

12.1 

12.1 

150 

15 0 


16.0 

661.0 

105.0 

807.8 

912A 

384.0 


381.0 

881,0 

260.0 

— 

426.8 

426.8 

17.0 

106.0 


105.0 

179.0 

747,3 

142.5 

889.8 

y 148.0 

596.2 

21.1 

617A 

1.0 

. 70.8 

1.7 

72.6 

s 30.0 

80.3 

119.7 

200.0 

557.0 

1,202.5 

182.4 

1,384.9 

268.0 

900.0 


900.0 

130.0 

82.0 

164.1 

246.1 

12.0 

3.0 

13.5 

16.6 

34.0 

43.6 

lA 

46A 

26*0 

46.0 

1.5 

47.6 


3.0 


8.0 

2A0 

43.0 


48.0 

3.0 

6.0 

1.4 

74 
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Posts & Telegraphs 
Other communications 
Broadcasting 
S« Social Services 
Education 
Hea^h 
Housing 

Welfare of backward 
classes 

Social Welfare 
Labour & Labour 
Welfare 
Rehabilitation 
Schemes for educated 
unemployed 
6. Miscellaneous 

Grand Total 


let Plav 

Second Plan, 

(Total) 

Centre 

States 

Total 

50.0 

63.0 

— 

63.0 

5.0 

4.0 


4U> 

6.0 

9.0 


9.0 

533.0 

395.8 

B48.7 

944.6 

164.0 

95.0 

^12.0 

307.0 

140.0 

90.0 

183.8 

273.8 

49.0 

46.0 

73.2 

120.0 

32.0 

32.0 

58.5 

90.6 

5.0 

19.0 

10.0 

29.0 

7.0 

18.0 

12.2 

29.2 

136.0 

90.0 

A 

90.0 


5.0 

43.5 

56.8 

5.0 

100.3 

6^ 

2,356.0 

2,559.1 

2,240.9 

4,800.0 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS 

The Objectives of Community Development—The conciete 
plans for the Community Development Project and other rural 
development programmes were formulated in 1952 and in< 
augurated on Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday Anniversary, Oct. 2, 
1952> The programme seeks to change the outlook of the Indian 
villagers through entirely peaceful and democratic processes, so 
that they, on their own, plan and implement schemes for their 
individual and collective welfare, the Government offering only 
raidance and assistance. It is thus a programme of aid^ self- 
help. The programme was inaugurated with 55 community projects, 
each covering about 300 villages. 

The general objective of these activities is to develop the social 
and economic life of the community by providing essential amenities 
for the villagers and rebuilding good life for village communities 
through the people’s initiative and participation and with Govern¬ 
mental assistance. The diverse fields in which activities Were 
ptoim^ consisted of Agriculture, Communications, Education, Health, 
Training, Cottage Industries and Subsidiary Employment* Housing 
and Social Welfare. 

The scope of ^he Community Development Project was enlarged 
by the addition of a less intensive scheme called the National 
Miktnuion Service. Community Deveolpment is the meAod and the 
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Na^onal Extension Service is the agency through which tnmsfonna* 
tion of the social and economic life of India and its villages Is sought 
to be achieved. Each Community Development Project covers an area 
of about 600 sq. miles with about 300 villages and a population of 
about 2 lakhs. ThO agriculture receives the higher priority in t^ 
programme. 

The basic aims of the community development may be summed up 
as follows—(1) increase of agriculture, (2) tackling of unemploy¬ 
ment problem in the rural areas, (3) improving villag<P*commumea* 
tions, (4) fostering primary education, public health and recreation 
in the villages, (6) improving housing, (6) promotion of indigenous 
handicrafts and small scale industries. Under the second Five-Year 
Plan increasing attention is also being given to (1) development of 
cottage and small scale industries, (2) development of co..operatives, 
(8) promotion of Panchayats as tne basic institution of LmsI Self- 
Government, ( 1 4) improved village communications, (6) promotion of 
education, health and recreation in the villages and (6) provision of 
improved techniques and designs for rural housing in rural-cum-urban 
areas. 

The Administration—^The Ministry of Community Development 
is responsible for overall control of planning, directing and co¬ 
ordinating Community Development activities throughout India. The 
basic policy matters are referred to the Central Committee, consist¬ 
ing of the members of the Planning Commission, the Ministers 
for Feed and Agriculture and Community Development under the 
Chairmanship of the Prime Minister. Implementation of programmes 
is the responsibility of State Governments. Each State has a single 
authoiity known as “State Development Committee” consisting of the 
Chief Minister as the Chairman, the Ministers for Development 
Departments as membeis and the Development Commissioner as 
Secretary. The Development Commissioner co-ordinates all the acti¬ 
vities of the development departments. The Collector is the Chairman 
of the District Planning or Development Committee, At the block 
level, there is Block Development Officer who is assisted by a team of 
experts in agricultuie, co-operation, animal husbandry, cottage in¬ 
dustry, etc. There is also Village Level Worker with multi-purpose 
functions in charge of about 10 villages. 

The Ministry of Community Development has ten Centres for im- 
l^rting instruction in social education at Allahabad, Santinekatan, 
Hyderabad, Gandhigram, Udaipur, Baroda, Belur Math (West 
Bengal), Coimbatore, Gargoti and Kasturbagram (Indore). These 
centres are run by non-official agencies with grants-in-aid from the 
Government of India under the overall supervision of this Ministry. 

The subordinate offices of the Ministry are (1) Social Education 
Orffanisera* Training Centreaf Nilokhpri and Ranchi. These Centres 
provide for theoretical and practical training to the trainees 
in the fields of social science, rural economics, adult education, civics, 
co-operatives, etc., etc. Both the centres are run directly under the 
contirol of this Ministry. (2) Development Officers* Training Centrea at 
Nilokherit Ranchi and Hyderabad were established to train officers in 
charge of the Community Project Blocks. 
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Central Inetitute for the Study in Community Deiifflojment^ 
The Central Institute for Study and Research in Community 
Development has been established by the Gk)vemment of India for 
applying itself to the task of giving higher training to key personnel, 
administrative as well as technical, of State and Central Governments, 
particularly in group methods and the sociological aspects of the 
programme which they are operating. The Institute has been set up 
to provide facilities for study in economics, public administration, 
political scietfce, sociology, etc., and their special bearing on the sub¬ 
ject of Community Development. 

Finance—The finances for these Development Projects are 
drawn both from the people and the Government. The Centre’s 
contribution will amount to half of the total expenditure subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 6 crores per year. Towards the implemen¬ 
tation of this programme, India is receiving assistance from the 
United States of America. Under the Operational Agreement No. 8 
of the Community Development Ih'ogramme and the supplements 
thereto, the U. S. Government agreed to make available from the 
Jndo^American Technical Co-operation Fundf a sum of Rs. 14.27 
million dollars for the import of equipment required for Community 
IProjects taken up in India during 1952-53 to 1957-58. From tM 
beginning, the Ford Foundation has been assisting India in training 
thousands of project workers. Ford Foundation also provided assist¬ 
ance in the launching of 15 pilot projects for rural development. 
Till September 1956, the value of the people’s contnbution to this 
programme by way of land, cash and labour amounted to Rs. 45.6 
crores as against an actual expenditure of Rs. 75.2 crores by the 
Government. 


NUMBER OF BLOCKS 


Intensive Dev, 
Blocks 

No. of 
Blocks 
alloted 

No. of 
Blocks 
started 

Villages 
covered by 
Blocks 

Popitlation 
in lakhs 

1952-63 

206 

206 

27,386 

169 

1954-55 

66 

66 

8,584 

42 

1955-56 

152 

152 

21,438 

124 

1966-57 

250 

260 

36,017 

186 

1957-68 

N, E, S, Blocks 

189i 

189i 

26,630 

112 

1954-66 

19i 

19i 

2,893 , 

18 

1955-66 

187 

187 

27,261 

138 

1966-67 

496 

496 

66,911 

338 

1967-68 

697 

697 

60,004 

.372 

Total 

2,162 

2,162 

2,76,026 

1,494 


Some of the achievements of the Programme^(l) 4^ special 
tttolti-purpose Blocks have been started in Tribal Areas for inten<> 
rive development. (2) Nine major Industrial Estates and 20 of 
the small and rural type of Industrial Estates have been started 
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in CD Blocks. (3) Under the first phase of the Village Housing Scheme, 
one hundred Bural Housing Projects have been set up in 100 
Blocks. <4) 69,000 new Co-operative Societies were star^ upto 
June 30, 1967. (5) Chemical fertilizers have been distribute 

and Agrricultural demonstrations held. Improved seeds have been dis¬ 
tributed. Large areas have been brought under fruits and vegetable 
cultivation. (6) 6,326 key village centres have ‘been started with 
pedigree animals and pedigree birds. (7f Large additio^l areas have 
been brought under irrigation. (8) Large number of p^mary health 
centres, maternity and child-welfare centres and wells have 
been constructed. (9) Large number of new schools, and adult 
education centres have been started. (10) Large number of 
pucca and kutcha roads have been constructed. (11) Many produc- 
tion-cum-training centres have been started. 

' NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

Alongside the Community Development Project, the Government 
of India started National Extension Service from 1953. This is a 
programme somewhat less intensive in character. This is called 
N. E. S. in brief. It is designed to provide the essential basic staff 
and a modicum of finance with which the people could initiate 
work on a relatively less intensive programme. Out of these 
N. E. S. blocks, however, selection is made periodically for convert¬ 
ing them into Community Development blocks, i.e., for intensifying 
the development work there. The programme has been so phased 
that an N. E. S. block gets converted into a Community Develop¬ 
ment block after three years of its existence. And, on the termi¬ 
nation of the three-year period of intensive operation, the Com¬ 
munity Development block reverts to the N. E. S. pattern and comes 
under the perview of development departments of the Government. 
Another objective in establishing the N. E. S. was to create an orga¬ 
nisation for rural development with which the existing Government 
machinery could be integrated. 



ATOMIC ENERGY IN INDIA 

Birth of Atomic Energy In India—^In the field of atomic research, 
India is now maintaining the lead among the countries in Asia. 
Under the Iiv^ustrial Policy Resolution of 1948, atomic energy in India 
was made the exclusive subject of the Government. India created an 
Atomic Energy Commission as early as in 1948 to lay the foundation 
of the country’s atomic development. It deals with all matters 
connected with the development and production of atomic energy. Its 
immediate aims were the promotion of nuclear research, the survey, 
prospecting and processing of raw materials and setting up of an 
experiment! reactor. India’s long-term objective is to generate 
power from atomic energy to light the countryside, to mrn her indus¬ 
tries and supply tools to science to improve agriculture and to fight 
disease. The basic work was at first largely concentrated in the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, which since its establish¬ 
ment in 1945 had trained up a group of scientists in nuclear 
physics and associated experimental techniques. Important work has 
also been done at the Bose Institute and the Institution of Nuclear 
Physics in Calcutta, and the research centres at Aligarh, Ahmeda- 
bad, and Gulmarg in Kashmir. 

Department of Atomic Energy—The Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion was set up in 1948 with the object of developing and harness¬ 
ing atomic energy for peaceful purposes in India. This Commission 
formed a part of the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research. As a result of the successful activities of the Commission, 
it was felt that the country was at last in a position to embark 
upon large-scale industrial projects in the field of atomic energy. 
So the Government of India set up a separate Department, known as 
Department of Atomic Energy in August 1954 under the charge of 
Prune Minister. All the business of the Government of India relat¬ 
ing to atomic energy under the Atomic Energy Act, 29 of 1948, pre¬ 
viously transacted in the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research have been transferred to this Department. The Depart¬ 
ment is located at Bombay. The Atomic Energy Commission now 
functions under the Department of Atomic Energy. 

This Department consists of—(a) Main Secretariat of the De- 

E artment of Atomic Energy, Bombay (6) Branch Secretariat, New 
»elhi (c) Atomic Energy Establishment consisting of Physics and 
Engineering Groups, Chemistry Group, Biology Division, Medical and 
Health Division, Information Division and Raw Materials Division. 

Progress of Atomic Energy—-since the establishment of the De¬ 
partment of Atomic Energy in August, 1954, research and develop¬ 
ment in the peaceful uses of atomic energy have made important and 
rapid stride. A greatly expanded programme is envisaged for the 
future, in the course of which India should be able to produce all the 
basic materials required for the utilization of atomic energy and build 
a series of atomic power stations, which will contribute increasingly 
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to the production of electric power in the country^ These develop** 
ments call for an org^anisation with full authority to plan and imple* 
ment the various measures on sound technical and economic 
principles and free from all non-essential restrictions or needlessly 
Inelastic rules. For this reason, the Atomic Energy CommiaHon 
under the Department of Atomic Energry has been established with full 
executive and financial powers, modelled momjt^r less on the 
lines of the Railway Board. This Atomic Enerfer^ofaimission is res¬ 
ponsible for formulating: the policy of the Departmen^f of Atomic 
Energy for the consideration and approval of the Prime Minister and 
for preparing the budget of the Department of Atomic Energy. 

Over 800 Indian scientists and technical personnel are working 
for Atomic Energy Establishment Almost all the instruments aim 
electronic components that are needed for in nuclear energy work are 
being made in Trombay Establishment. 

The Tronibay Establishment (whose work is split up into 14 
divisions which in turn grouped into four main grroups * the physics, 
chemistry, engineering and biology divisions) includes India’s first 
reactor, Apsara, the radio-chemistry laboratory and thorium pro¬ 
cessing plant. Nearing completion are the Oanada-India reactor, 
Zerlivat a zero energy reactor, a uranium metal plant and plants for 
processing fuels and moderators. 

Apsara, India’s first atomic reactor, which went into opera¬ 
tion 2i years ago (August 4, 1966), is proving a very useful faci¬ 
lity for research in many fields. It is the first reactor to go into 
operation in Asia, outside the USSR. It was designed, engineered 
and built entirely by Indian scientists and engineers and by Indian in¬ 
dustry, except for the fuel elements. The fuel elements (convex 
plates of enriched uranium alloyed with aluminium and canned in alu¬ 
minium) have been provided by the U.K. atomic energy authority. 

This small-sized reactor, which cost Rs. 35 lakhs, is producing^ 
radio-isotopes which are already being extensively used by Indian 
agriculture, medicine and industry, and research workers at the uni¬ 
versities Apsara is the nation’s principal facility for training 
personnel in reactor technology and for fundamental research in 
physiques, engineering and biology, which requiie the use of 
strong fiuxes of neutrons. 

India’s third research reactor will be the Rs. 7i crore Canada- 
India reactor, now under construction at Trombay When it goes 
into operation in 1960, India will possess one of the best isotope pro¬ 
ducers in the world, with which it will be •able to 'produce the full 
range of radio-active isotopes A joint Indo-Canadian project, 
Canada’s share (£2.75 million) is being provided under the Colombo 
Plan. The reactor will require some 20 tons of heavy water, which 
has been sold to India by the U S. Atomic Energy Commission 

This laboratory, which was built in 1958, is a start to train 
a team of chemists in the handling of highly radioactive substances. 
An important function of the laboratory is to assist all divisions of 
the establishment in the use and handling of radioactive materials in 
their experiments. The laboratory was a6t up under the supervision 
of a U.K. scientist, Mr. G. R, Hall. 
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^ Thorium Plant—The four-year>old thorium plant produces two 
much-needed raw materials for atomic energy developments; 
over 300 tons of thorium and a few tons of uranium a year, 
which is equivaent in fuel value to roughly 1,000 million tons of 
coal. This is about 30 times the present annual production of coal 
in India. The plant is one of the largest in the world for the pro¬ 
duction of thorium 'titrate. Besides supplying virtually the entire 
requirements of ^s mantle industry in Asia, it also supplied 
markets in Baropd and America, and is earning valuable forei^ ex¬ 
change by exports. 

The production of adequate supplies of uranium is the basic re¬ 
quirement for a self-sufficient atomic energy programme and, accord¬ 
ingly, a plant has been set up at Trombay to process uranium con- 
Cenirates into reactor-grade uranium metal for experimental purposes 
and for use in the reactors that are under construction at Trombay. 

Atomic Energy Minerals in India—A country • desirous of 
harnessing nuclear energy for peaceful purposes must have : (1) 
Uranium 236 or Plutonium, or further fuel from thorium U. 238 $ 
(2) Beryllia, graphite or heavy water as a moderator ; (3) zirconium, 
beryllium or niobium for sheathing fuel; (4) boron, in some form or 
other, as control; and (5) sodium, or bismuth as coolants. 

The beach sands of Kerala and Madras carry 0.5 to 2.0 per cent 
of monazite (a phosphate compound of raie earths). They consti¬ 
tute an easily accessible source of uranium, the exploitation of which 
will also yield substantial tonnages of thorium and other valuable 
zAre earth compounds. The known Indian reserves of uranium in 
ore containing more than 0.1 p.e. exceed 30,000 tons. 

Indian monazite contains from 0.2 to 0.46 per cent of uranium 
oxide, and 8 to 10 per cent of thorium oxide. The known reserves of 
thorium are about 600,000 tons. 

An intensive search is under way in India for atomic minerals. 
The India Government is awarding up to Rs. 10,000 for the discovery 
of new uranium deposits capable of producing 60 tons of ore 
assaying 0.4 per cent of uranium oxide, and lesser rewards for bring¬ 
ing uranium-bearing materials to its notice. 

Beryllium is found in India as beryl—a silicate compound. This 
contains ten per cent of the oxide and 3.5 to 4.2 per cent of the metal. 
Domestic production, mainly associated with mica deposits, is of the 
•order of 1,000 tons of beryl a year. 

The other useful minerals for the production of atomic energy in 
India are—Zirconium reserves of India (silicate of the metal) in the 
sands of Kerala alone are of the order of 5,000,000 tons. Boron 10 
is another valuable element used in atomic energy development, 
but it is not found in India. Tibet produces and exports 
substantial amounts of borax to India. Another metal of value in the 
Atomic energy field is colombium generally associated with tantalum, 
AS combined oxides. It is found associated with mica and beryl in 
. eourse granite rocks in India and tin deposits in Nigeria. 

The heavy water, another chemical required in nuclear reactom 
to serve as moderator, would be also manufactured in quantity. 
The scheme for the production of heavy water has also been finalised. 
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The decision is to produce heav^ water and fertilizer to gather in a 
Urge plant which is being built in Nangal (Punjab). This plant will 
g[ive 10 to 20 tons of heavy water per annum. It was also the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to jiroduce heavy water in all fertilizer facto¬ 
ries which would be set up in the second Five-Year Plan. It is the 
intention of the Government to erect iplants for the manufacture ^ 
beryllium and irconium metals. India is the lar^fest producer in the 
world of the rare mineral K. Beryl from whicF^jS^^lium metal was 
obtained. The metal irconium could be obtained^roflfi ircon sand 
found in the south-west coast of India. Both the metals have impor¬ 
tant uses in advanced types of atomic reactors. 

Collaboration with other countries—On Dec. 23, 1955, it waft 
announced in London and Delhi that an agreement has been 
reached between India and England for “close co-operation and mutual 
assistance between U.K. Atomic Energy Authority and the Indian 
Departments t*f Atomic Energy in the promotion and development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The agreement provided (1) 
tha'’ members of the staffs of both bodies would consult and work 
together on mutually agreed topics (2) that the U.K. Atomic Energy 
Authority would provide the Indian Dept, of Atomic Energy with en¬ 
riched uraniumful elements for a ‘swimming pooP reactor under con¬ 
struction in Bombay (3) that the Authority would also assist in the 
design and construction of a high flux reactor which might be built 
in India. 

It was also announced on Feb. 22, 1956 by the American Atomic 
Energy Commission that U.S.A. had approved the sale of 
21 tons of heavy water to India at $ 28 per pound on condition that 
all supplies will be used for peaceful application. 

State Undertakings—(1) Indian Rare Earths (Private) Ltd*, 
was set up in August 1950 by the Government of India and the 
Government of Kerala. This undertaking is designed to treat 
1,500 tons of monazite per year and to produce therefrom about 
1,600 tons of rare earth chlorides and carbonates and some 1,500 to 
1,800 tons of sodium phosphate as by-products. (2) Travaneotit 
Minerals (Private) Ltd., was registered in October 1966 for all sand 
separation undertakings. 
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IMPORTANCIil^OF MINERAL OIL AND GAS IN INDIA—The 
extent to vrhichttfl^i&has to depend on the ni^ineral oil and gas may be 
easily ascertiun^from the follovring facts :—India needs aviation fud 
for her civil and military planes, petrol for her motor cars, kerosine 
for lighting and cooking, diesal oil for the buses and tractors, furnace 
oil for factories, bitumen for roads, and lubricants for machines. Oil 
is not only essential for the development of our industry^ it can also 
help to provide a solution of our biggest problem in food. If our 
villagers could be persuaded to do their cooking on kerosine stoves, 
It would mean the saving of about 250 million tons o| animal dung 
Annually which goes up in smoke. 

India is producing 6.40 million tons of petroleum, mainly from 
Digboi oil fields against an annual consumption of about 5 million 
lions. It is estimated that the demand for oil in India will be about 
1 and 14 million tons by the end of Second and the Third Year Plans 
respectively. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AND FUNCTIONAL SET-UP—With the 
formation of the new Central Cabinet in 1957, a new Ministry has 
been foimed known as Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel, The Minis- 

of Steel, Mines and Fuel now consists of the following Depart- 
'^ents—(1) Department of Iron and Steel (2) Department of Mines 
’ and Fuel. This Ministry is headed by a Cabinet Minister, who is 
Assisted by a Minister of State for Mines and Oil. The Department 
of Mines & Fuel has taken over the following offices and organisations 
—(1) Geological Survey of India (2) Indian Bureau of Mines (8) Oil 
and Natural Gas Commission (4) Office of the Coal Controller (5) 
Coal Board (6) National Coal Development Coiiioration and (7) 
Nevili Lignite Corporation. 

The Department of Mines and Fuel is responsible for the follow¬ 
ing subjects—(i) Mines and minerals (including the Indian Bureau 
of Mines, special mining projects and the Geological Survey of India) 
(ii) Fuel including coal, lignite, oil and natural gas (including explo¬ 
ration, drilling, existing and future refineries, distribution and 
jgricing). 

The Department of Mines and Fuel has the following major Divi¬ 
sions—(1) Coal and Li^ite Division (2) Mines Division (3) Oil Divi¬ 
sion. Of these, Oil Division administers Ot! and Natural Gas CommU 
ssion ; exploration, production and refining of oil and natural gas ; 
prices ana distribution of petroleum products ; petroleum economics; 
refineries ; Government and Defence requirements of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts ; Indo-Stanvac Project and Petroleum Commission Rules. 

OIL EXPLORATION IN INDU—The occurrence of oil is known 
to be related to sedimentary areas. It has been estimated that 
the extent of sediirentary areas in India is nearly 400,000 so. 
miles. This vast oil potential is distributed as follows—(1) 80,000 
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sq. milefi in Assam including areas in which concessions axfi held by 
the Assam Oil Company, Tripura and Manipur (2) 30,000 sq. nules 
in West Bengal including the 10,000 sq. miles concession held 
by the Standard Vacuum Oil Company, parts of the coastal regiona 
of Orissa and Sunderbans (3) 50,000 sq. miles in the Punjab, 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir (4) 46,000 sq. miles in 
Rajasthan (5) 68,500 sq. miles in Cumbay-Cutch (6) 142,000 sq. 
miles in the Ganga Valley (7) 17,000 sq. miles.Madias Coast 
(8) 9,600 sq. miles in the Andhra Coast (lo^ 3^0,*q. miles in 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. The Government of India is carry¬ 
ing out geological and other surveys prospecting and drilling opera¬ 
tions in eveiy likely place in India lecommended by Indian and foieign 
experts. 

Exploration work is going on in parts of the Himalayas, Assam, 
Ganga Valley, West Bengal, Rajasthan, Cambay-Cutch and the 
narrow fringes, along the East and the West Coasts under the aus¬ 
pices of the Commission. Test drilling is in progress at Jwala- 
mukhi in the Punjab and at Lunej in the Cambay basin. In West 
Bengal basin the work is being executed by the Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company with financial participation by the Government. The details 
are given below— 

PUNJAB, HIMACHAL PRADESH AND JAMMU : This region 
is thought to be an extension of West Punjab Oil field belt. Some of 
the structures resemble those of the Iranian oil fields. 

Two favourable structures which have been geologically mapped 
in the sub-Himalayas and another deciphered by geophysical 
methods in the Punjab plains near Hoshiarpur, have been consider¬ 
ed for drilling. One of them, viz., the Jawalamukhi structure, has 
been drilled to a depth of nearly 6,500 feet. One horizon interpreted 
as gas bearing in this well has been tested. The test proved 
successful and large quantities of gas, with probable industrial 
potentialities, have been discovered. Further dnlling is being con¬ 
tinued to its objective depth of about 10,500 feet. 

The test well near Hoshiarpur has reached a depth of over 10J)00 

feet. 

The third structure at Januari is expected to be drilled as soon as 
a drill is available. 

GANGA VALLEY : Aero-magnetic surveys have indicated 
sediments of great thickness in these areas. Geological surveys 
have been undertaken in the sub-Himalayan region. R^ourse has 
been made to geophysical methods for finding hidden underground 
s^ctures. Exploration activities will be continued in this area. 

JAISALMER : Aero-magnetic surveys have indicated consider¬ 
able thickness of sediments in western and south-western portion. 
On account of the inaccessibility, and extremely difficult working con¬ 
ditions, geological and geophysical investigations have so far 
been confined only to the more accessible areas. These surveys will 
be continued. 

CAMBAY-CUTCH : Geophysical investigations in Gogha and 
Cambay .regions and the alluvial tracts of Gujerat indicated a good 
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thickness of possible oil-bearing sediments, which are expected to 
Occur at a comparatively shallow depth 

A favourable structure near Cambay, is being drilled now. Oil 
has been struck at more than one horizon. Oil has been struck at 
village Lunej about 8 miles north of Cambay on Sept. 8, 1958, and also 
at experimental drilling sites at Vadser, four miles from Baroda, about 
50 miles from Lux^j in September 1958. 

SIBSAGA^tfS^SAM : Seismic surveys have located two struc¬ 
tures at a k^ear depth near Sibsagar. Arrangements are being made 
to test one of these structures by deep dnlhng. 


WEST BENGAL : The Commission is maintaining liaison with 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Co., on behalf of the Government of 
India who are co-partners in the Indo-Stanvac Project. Four holes 
have been drilled. The results have confirmed the existence of 
marine rocks. So far no commercial quantities of oil or gas have 
been obtained. * 

t 


EAST AND WEST COASTS : Good thickness of sediments are 
Kmown to occur along ceitain coastal patches of the East and West 
^^asts of India. Gas shows are reported from parts of the Cauvery 
Basin and Kerala. The Commission proposes to undertake reconnais¬ 
sance, geological and gravity surveys in these parts in the near future. 

OIL REFINARIES IN INDIA—A survey of possibilities and 
suitable locations for refineries in India was undertaken by the major 
oil companies in 1948 at the instance of the Government. Agreements 
were signed by the Government of India with the Standard Vaccum 
and Burmah Shell group of companies, whereby they agreed to provide 
a modem oil refinery, each in Trombay near Bombay. Caltex followed 
suit a little later by offering to construct a refinery in Visakhapatnam 
on the east coast. The Stanvac Refinery came on stream in the third 
quarter of 1954, the Burma Shell Refinery early in 1965 and the Caltex 
Refinery started functioning in July 1957. 

The Burmah-Shell Refinery is the largest in India with a design¬ 
ed capacity of a little over two million tons, followed by Stanvac and 
Caltex with a designed capacity of 1.2 million tons and 0.57 
million tons of crude oil respectively. 

The coastal refineries at Bombay and Visakhapatnam are running 
on imported crude oil. The Burmah-Shell and Stanvac Refineries are 
getting their supplies of crude oil from the Persian Gulf. The Caltm 
Refinery is processing crude oil from the Middle East and Indonesia. 
The Government of India announced in 1958 that they have decided 
to set up two oil refineries, one at Barauni (Bihar) and the other in 
Assam. Both would be in the public sector. The Rumanian Govern¬ 
ment has offered assistance in the construction of the proposed Assam 
refinery. For about 60 years a refinery has been functioning ^ 
Digboi to exploit the crude oil obtained locally. 

While these oil refineries are taking us a step nearer self-suffl- 
eiency, it would be appreciated that our needs of petroleum products 
are mowing at the rate of some 8 to 9% per annum. 

It is estimated that, on an average, every additional ton of oil 
required in excess of existing demand calls for an investment of the 
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equivalent of Rs. 600 per ton and this cost is rising. About half this 
sum is required to finance the exploration and production of oil and 
the other half to cover refineries, tankers, research and marketing 
facilities. 

PRESENT OIL PRODUCTION IN INDIA—Of all the States in 
the Union, Assam is today the only region nosseSsing proved 
commercial reserves of oil. Efforts have made, and 

indeed are still in progress today, to find undeJgrCMd ml which is 
confined to a relatively small area in the north-eastern ^tremity of 
the sub-continent. Here, at the head of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
lie the Digbol oil field (annual production about 410,000 tons per 
annum) and the newer, vastly more important, oil areas of Nahor* 
katiya and Moran—^which, howevei, are not yet fully operative. Here, 
too, is the heart of the only full-scale petz oleum industry in the 
country, for Digboi embraces all phases of the industry—^from the 
search for oil ivi the earth's rocks to the distribution of the refined 
products. 

The Digboi oilfield was discovered, almost by chance, in 1890, 
after several unsuccessful oil prospecting efforts by various explorers 
elsewhere in the region. At that time practically the whole of the 
Upper Assam was covered with thick dark jungle, unhealthy because 
of malaria and uninhabitated except by wild animals. 

In September, 1899, the railway company began drilling a well 
near the track, and in November IS90, after 14 months’ hard woi^, 
oil was found when the drill reached a depth of 662 feet. Other wells 
followed some successful, some failing to find oil and some even 
catching fire, but progress in the j‘ungle was slow. 

The first Assam Oil Company was formed by the A R. A T. Co. 
in 1889, just 10 years after the first Digboi well began drilling. But 
another 20 years passed before oil production amounted to 14.000 
gallons a day, and this was not sufficient to keep the Digboi refinery 
In full operation. The time finally came when the company found it 
impossible to carry on without further financial backing. Tha 
Burmah Oil Company then took over control of the Assam Oil Com* 
^ny and proceeded to send much-needed, up-to-date equipment to 
Digboi. By 1925, the first large oil well in Digboi was completed, and 
hones began to rise. The wen«s were troine deeper and more oil was 
being produced, but it was onlv in 19.31 that the yield at Ia<«t reached 
the figure of 180.000 gallon^ a dav which wac the amount the Digboi 
refinery, now enlarged, was designed to handle. 

RUPEE COMPANY TO EXPLOIT OIL In’iNDTA—T n December, 
1956. an agreement was roachoH Kptwapn tha rjovprnmont of Tndin nod 
the Burmah Oil Company and the Assam Oil Company for the for¬ 
mation of a rupee companv to exploit the oil reserves of Nahorkativa, 
i^l^grijan and Moran in Assam. The agreement incorporates the deci¬ 
sion to set up two refineries. 

To be called Oil Indta (Private*) Ltd., the Rupee Company will 
have an authorised capital of Rs 50 crores divided into 500 000 shares 
of Rs. 1,000 each, of thesp one ^hifd will he held hv the Union Govern¬ 
ment and the rest by B.O.C. The New Company will be registered in 

86 
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Assam. One df the clauses of the agreement is : Oil India (Private) 
Ltd., will employ Indian nationals in preference to foreigners when¬ 
ever possible. 

'!l^e Company will exploit the oil resources in the Nahorkatiya, 
Hurijan and Moran areas in the upper Assam. Nahorkatiya and 
Hunjan are the prospecting areas m the Brahmaputra alluvium 
where oil at great depth was first discovered in 195S. 80 deep wells, 
most of them wioiy jroducers of crude oil, have been drilled here so 
far. Still *i)artiyr 'down the valley lies Moran, where five wells have 
been completed to date. 

The Nahorkatiya area was on the list of Assam prospects 
to be tested as long ago as 1925. In that year, the Digboi oil ex¬ 
plorers carried out a torsion balance (gravity) survey in Upper 
Assam, and parts of the region covered included the Nahorkatiya 
area. Gravity surveys were again undertaken during the years 
1927 to 1930 (in the 1929 season the area covered Moran, where oil has 
recently been found by the drill), again in 1938, and yet again in 1946 
to 1960. The latest gravity survey, by the modern “Worden” gravi¬ 
meter, was earned out from August 1963 to July 1964. 

There were also repeated seismic surveys in the effort to find 
more oil in Assam. These began in 1938 at Jorhat, were continued 
the next year at Nahorkatiya, and after the war moratorium were re¬ 
sumed again from October, 1963 to June, 1957 (except for one rainy 
season in 1956). The programme of seismic work in the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley was continued again in October, 1967. Nor is this the 
end of the list of AOG geophysical studies. Between November, 1953 
and January, 1964 an aerial mangnetometer survey was flown over 
10,000 square miles of the valley. 


FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 

Object of the Plan—The problem of regulating India's population 
for the dual standpoint of its size and quality is of utmost im¬ 
portance for national welfare and economy. The population of 
India is growing at the rate of 5 million persons on an average 
eve^ year. The aim is to educate the people on the need for 
limiting families in the larger context of national, economic and social 

S rogress. The objects of the family planning programme as laid 
own by the Planning Commission are—(1) to obtain an accurate 

J iicture of factors contributing to the rapid increase of population in 
ndia (2) to discover suitable techniques of family planning and device 
methods by which knowledge of these techniques can be widely 
disseminate and (3) to make family planning an integral part of 
service in Government hospitals and public health ^agencies (4) 
research on the production of contraceptives (6) facilities for train¬ 
ing of personnel in family planning. 

Begining of the Plan—^The Family Planning was launched 
as^an officii programme in the later part of the First-Year Flan as 
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part of the Government of India’s policy for population eontr<^ 
During the second Five-Year Plan period, the programme waa 
intensified in different directions ; firstly by opening of a large 
number of urban and rural clinics and sanctioning of financial assis* 
tance to State Governments and voluntary organisations and otheni 
to establish clinics and to run family planning centre and secondly, 
by the extension of the training progiamme of djiKeat categories of 
personnel who will implement the programme. planning acti¬ 

vities are conducted solely on a voluntary basis. E’^y Care is taken 
that social and cultural values are not affected. 

Central Board—The head of the entire family planning organisa> 
tion is the Central Family Planning Board with the Union Health 
Minister as Chairman and a representative membership and a Stand- 
ing Committee. Family Planning Boards have been formed and 
Family Planning officers have been appointed in most States. 

Budget of ,.he Plan—For the family planning programmes, Rs. 26 
lakhs has been provided during 1957-58 and Rs. 46 lakhs for 1958-59 
under the Plan. 

Second Five-Year Plan—^For the execution of various faces of 
the Family Planning Programme, the sum allocated for the 
Second Plan is Rs. 497 lakhs. Rs. 400 lakhs of it is intended for 
the scheme of the Centre and Rs. 97 lakhs for schemes of the State 
Governments. During Second Plan period, 2,000 rural and 600 urban 
clinics are proposed to be established throughout the country in addi¬ 
tion to 147 set up in the First Plan period. 

Training and Research—^The first item of the programme is a 
large scale opening of family planning clinics and centres at which 
instruction in family planning would be combined with the populari¬ 
zation of the methods by which objectives can be attained. Priority 
is given to the tiaining of persons like doctors, health visitors, 
social workers and field workers. 

To carry out further studies in the population trends and research 
work on better and effective contraceptives, two demogn^plde 
centres have been started—one at Bombay in collaboration with 
Dorabji Tata Trust which will also function as a regional centre 
of the United Nations and the other at Delhi under the auspices of the 
Delhi University. Family Planning officers hSve been appointed in 
Diany States. Family Planning Boards have also been formed in 
States except Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. 

In the sphere of research, a grant of Rs. 15,000 was sanctioned to 
the Director, All India Institute of Hygiene 'and Public Health for 
continuation of research of synthetic Meta-xylo-hydroquinone as an 
wal contraceptive. The Demographic Centre at the Delhi School of 
Economics was sanctioned a grant of Rs. 18,280, while an amount of 
Rs. 32,670 was sanctioned to the Demographic Training and Research 
Centre, Bombay. 

Planning Programme—(1) Family Planning activities are 
conducted solely on a voluntary basis. Every care is taken that 

j cultural values are not affected. (2) Family Planning 
j been formed and Family Planning officers have been ap¬ 
pointed in most States. (3) Provision of family planning clinics in 
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teachingr institutions for doctors and medical auxiliaries and in¬ 
corporation of family planning m their courses of study is being 
initiated. (4) For the family planning programmes, Rs. 25 lakhs has 
been provided during 1957-58 and Rs. 49 lakhs for 1958-59 under the 
plan. (5) Against the Mrget of 370 clinics, 353 climcs are reported 
to have started functioning. 


INDIAN ELECTIONS 

Election Commission—Under the Article 324 of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution, Election Commission has been set up by the Government 
of India for conducting free and fair elections ^roughout the 
country on Jan 25, 1950. The Election Commission is a Statutory 
body an^ has an independent status. The mam functions of the Elec¬ 
tion Commission are as follows— • 

(1) Superintendence, direction and control of the preparation of 
the electoral rolls and keeping them up-to-date at all times (2) con¬ 
ducting all elections to the Parliament and State Legislatures as well 
as the election of the President and the Vice-President of India (3) 
appointing the Election Tribunals to investigate into complaints made 
in election petitions, etc 

The Commission consists of a Chief Election Commissioner, and 
such other Commissioners as necessary are appointed by the President. 
l%e President also appoints Regional Commissioners m consultation 
witii the Election Commission The conditions of tenure and service 
of the Commissioners are determined by the President. 

1957 Elections—The results of the Lok Sabha elections were 
ofiBcially published on April 5, 1957 Candidates were returned for 
488 of the 500 seats in the Lok Sabha filled by election • 

The Congress won 365 seats, about the same number as in 1951-62 
elections and increased its proportion of the total vote from 45 to 47 
per cent. It also won absolute majority in 11 of the 13 State 
Assemblies, although securing a majority of the total vote only m 
Assam (56 per cent) and Mysore (51 per cent). In Onssa, where 
no single party obtained a majority, Congress as the largest party 
formed a minority Government with the support of certain other 
groups. In Kerala, the Communist Party emerged as the largest 
single group, and was able to take office with Independent support. 

Out of an electorate of 193,129,024 about 121,400,000 people 
voted in the parliamentary and 112,300,000 in the State Assembly 
elections. 118,821,705 votes weie cast in the parliamentary elections 
against 105,987,318 in the 1951-52 elections, when the electorate 
totalled about 173,000,000 The number of candidates for the Lok 
Sabha shared a considerable decrease, from 1975 in 1951-52 to 1493. 
Only 12 candidates (all congress) were returned unopposed* 

l|leetions to the Lok Sabha. 

The following table shows the seats and votes won by the four 
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all India parties—^the Con^frese, Praja SoeUdist Party, C<mmuniiH 
Party and Jan Sangh, 


Congress 
P. S. P. 
Communists 
Jan Sangh 
Others 


1957 


Seats 

Votes 

365 

67,278,612 

19 

11,642,726 

29 

12,068,462 

4 

7,216,800 

71 

30,615,115 


1961-62 

Seats Votes 

362 47,528,911 

17,285,126 
4,712,009 
3,206,361 
33,224,911 



(All Voting figures are provisional). 


Others include Independents, Scheduled Castes Federation, Ganatantra 
Parisad, Forward Bloc, Janata Party, Hindu Mahasabha, etc. 


State Electiom 

Simultaneously with the Parliamentary elections, voting took 
place for the Legislatures in all the States except Andhra nPradesh, 
where voting was confined to the Telangana area (transferred from 
Hyderabad under the States Reorganisation Act), as elections to 
Andhra Assembly had been held in 1955. 

The election results of the State Assemblies were as follows— Ot 
2,899 seats filled as a result of the state elections, the Congress won 
1,888, the Communists and their allies 189, the P. S. P. 195 and the 
Jan Sangh 46. 

The Congress obtained majority in 11 of the 13 States (excluding 
Kashmir). As in the Parliamentary elections, it improved its posi¬ 
tion in Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Punjab and ^jasthan, but suffered 
setbacks in Bihar, the Maharashtra and Gujaiat areas of Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh. The Communists secured representation for the first 
lime in all the State Assemblies and in Kerala formed the first 
Communist Government m any Indian State. They constituted the 
largest opposition group in Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal and 
considerably increased their representation in Bombay but lost 
{^ound in Telangana and Madras. P. S. P formed the largest oppo¬ 
sition group in Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and 
Uttar Pradesh. The right wing parties (apart from the Orissa 
Ganatantra Parisad) met with little success except in Madhya 
Pradesh, the Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 

^ Election Statistics—^In 1957 election, of the electorate of 193 
million, 47.54 p.c. cast their votes in the election of members of 
Lok Sabha, while the percentage in the case of election to Assemblies 
'W'as 48.23. In the first General Election, out of an electorate of 173 
million, 61.07 p.c. cast their votes m Parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies. About 96 per cent of the adult population was enrolled as voters 
in the First General Elections. The figure rose by 2.8 per cent in the 
elections. Number of polling stations and ballot boxes were 
1,96,084 and 27,73,850 respectively during elections in 1961, while the 
figures for the election in 1967 were 2,20,478 and 

«x^00|931« 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES OF THE STATES 
(Position on March 1, 1958) 



No 

of Scats 

Conirress 

PSP 

CPI 

JS 

OP 

Ind. 

Andhra Pradesh 

« « 

801 (1) 

218 

11 

12 


27 

87 

Assam 

• 

108 (3> 

70 

8 

4 

— 


28 

Bihar 

% * * 

318 (1) 

208 

32 

7 


65 

15 

Bomhay 


896 (8) 

231 

36 

18 

4 

44 

66 

Ksrala iR 

V 

126 

43 

9 

60 

— 

— 

14 

M. P. • IT 

• « 

288 

282 

12 

2 

10 

12 

20 

Madras 

• • 

206 (1) 

161 

2 

4 


— 

47 

Mysore 

■ • 

208 (1) 

147 

18 

1 

— 

4 

87 

Orissa 

• • 

140 

66 

11 

9 


61 

18 

Fwijab 

• « 

164 (1) 

119 

1 

6 

9 

5 

13 

BaJasthan 

• • 

176 (1) 

119 

1 

— 

6 

17 

82 

H. P. 

• e 

480 (1) 

284 

44 

7 

17 

— 

71 

Wsst Bsngal 

• • 

262 

152 

21 

46 

— 

8 

2S 

Jamznn A Kashmir 

• 

72 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

74 

1 


Note—^Figures in the brackets indicate number of vacant seats. 

OP (other paitiee) include various state paities, such as, Hindu Mabasabha* 
Janata ^arty. Bam Kaj>a Pariaad, (laiiatantra Parisad. Forwar'd Bloc. 
Scheduled Castes Federation, National Conference, etc. 


FACTS ABOUT 1951 AND 

1957 GENERAL 

ELECTIONS 

Lok Sabha 

1951-52 

1957 

Number & Seats 

489 

494 

No. of Constituencies 

401 

403 

No. of contesting candidates 

.. 1874 

1619 

Legislative Assemblies 

Number of seats 

.. 3283 

3102 

No. of constituencies 

.. 2703 

2618 

No. of contesting candidates 

.. 16,361 

10,177 

Total expenditure on Elections 

Both Lok Sabha & Assemblies 

Rs. 10,46,47,099 

Rs. 6,90,21, 


Recognition of Parties—The Election Commission will allow 
more time to political parties to consolidate and improve their stan« 
ding before the required minimum of the per cent of pulled votes to 
get or retain recognition for allotment of symbols. Accordingly four 
all-India i^rties— CcngreBafProja-Sooialist, Uommuniat and Jav Sangh 
have retained their recognition as National Parties. There votes 
in the second general election were: Congress : 47.74 per cent as 
against 45 per cent in the first general election ; Proja Socialists—8.92 
per cent as against 10.6 per cent for socialists and 5.8 per cent for the 
K. M. P. P. in the earlier elections ; Communists 8.42 per cent as 
arainst 3.3 per cent and Jan Sangh—^.63 per cent in the first general 
elation against 3.1 per cent in the first general election. 

The All-India Socialist Party and the Akhil Bharat Hindu Maha- 
sabha asked for recognition on all India basis. They failed to earn it 
because the percentage of votes polled by either party at the elections 
to the Lok Sabha was less than 3 per cent of the total votes polled. 
However, they did secure the minimum at some places ana were 
accorded the status of state parties—the All India Socialist Party 
in Uttar Pradesh and Manipur and the Akhil Bharat Hindu Maha- 
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sabha in Delhi. Since the Union Territones of Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura have no le^lative assemblies, the 
Election Commission has recognised State Parties on the basis of 
votes polled in the Territory concerned in the preceding general elec¬ 
tion to the Lok Sabiha. 

State Parties—Of the existing 10 State Parties functioning in 
States other than Andhra Pradesh, parties which^tajjned the recog^ 
nition alrea^ granted to them were—dharkand ^mmnd Cbotanag- 
pur Sanial Parganas Janta Party in Bihar ; PeasanR and Workers^ 
Party and the All India Scheduled Castes Federation in Bombay; 
Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha in Madhya Pradesh; All India Gana- 
tantra Parisad in Orissa; All India Scheduled Castes Federation in 

Punjab ; Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya Parisad in Rajasthan ; All 
India Forward Bloc (Marxist) in West Bengal; All India Scheduled 
Castes Federation in Himachal Pradesh. As there was no general 
election to the Legislative Assembly of Andhra Pradesh covering the 
entire State, the existing parties continue to enjoy recognition. 

The Parties which failed to poll three per cent of valid votes lost 
their recognition and symbols. The parties are. Akhil Bharat Hindu 
Mahasabha and Akhil Bharat Ram ^jya Parisad of Bombay; Revo- 
liitionaiy Socialist Paity of Kerala; Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya 
Parisad and All-India Scheduled Castes Federation of Madhya 
desh; All India Scheduled Castes Fed(*ration and Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Party of Mysore ; Akhil Bharat Ram Rajya Parisad of Uttar 
Pradesh; Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha of West Bengal; All India 
Scheduled Castes Federation of Delhi and Tripura ; and Ganatantrik 
Sangha of Tripura. 



THE NDIAN VILLAGE 

In modern India, the old village communities are vanishing. 
There are no ^iras^'^ommunities in West Bengal in the sense in whi» 
the term ist-usulny understood and as they are found in certain other 
States of India. The Permanent Settlement and the predominating 
local influence of the landlords, as well as other contributory causes, 
such as the spread of education, improved facilities of communica¬ 
tion, and the over-increasing tendency to centralisation of control, 
combined to destroy all traces of any village system which existed in 
pre-British days. 

But Mahatma Gandhi said in 1946, “Indian Independence must 
begin at the botton. Every village should be a republic or a 
panchayet having full powers—the greater the powers of panchayat 
the better for the people.” 

STRUCTURE OF INDIAN VILLAGES : Villages differ from 
each other in India ; especially so, villages being widely separated 
parts of the country. For instance, the hermit village of Malan is quite 
different from Dilwara in Rajasthan, or Kumbapettai in Tanjore, or 
HattarahaUi in Mysore. The physical, social and linguistic isolation 
of Malana has enabled it to be more or less completely autonomous. 
The difference between villages cannot all be reduced to the degree of 
proximity to the forces of urbanization, industrialisation and Wester¬ 
nisation. Each village has a pattern and mode of life which is to some 
extent unique. Villages next door to each other differ considerably, 
and this fact is recognised by rural folk. 

The number of castes living in a village is an important thing. 
Each caste has a culture of its own which is to some extent different 
from the culture of the others. The structure becomes complex as the 
number of castes increases. The structure of the Gaddi village of 
Goshen, or Malana, or the Bhil villages of Rajasthan is certainly 
simpler than the villages in other parts of the country. Size too is 
an important matter in this connection ; the smallest village has about 
600 inhabitant, while the largest village has about 2,7600 inhabitants. 
600 inhabitants, while the largest village has about 2,7500 inhabitants, 
smallest. Some villages, particularly Malana or the Bhil villages in 
Rajasthan, enjoy a degree of isolation which is denied to the others. 

Among various diversities, there is unity of the Indian village. 
A body of people living in a restricted area, at a distance from other 
similar groups, with poor communications between them, the majority 
of the people l^ing engaged in agricultural activity, all closely depen¬ 
dent ui^n each other economically and otherwise, and having a vast 
body of common experience, provide a sense of unit to a village 
community. Caste is even today an institution of great strength, and 
as marriage and dining are forbidden with members of other castem^ 
the members of a caste living in a village have nr my important ties 
with their fellow caste men living in neighbouring villages. 
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A caste is not self-sufficient by itself. The castes livinfT a 
yillage or other local area are interdependent economically and other¬ 
wise. Ideally, each caste enjoys a mono^ly of an occupation, and 
this monopoly both unites as well as divides the people enjoying the 
monopoly. The strong rivalries which exist between the members of 
a non-agricultural or servicing caste often force them to seek friends 
outside their own caste. Again, the lower cashes, an spite of the 
troubles and humiliation of subordination, are awar^Jpat the system 
guarantees them a living. Members of different cast^ are^also linked 
up in other ways : the relationship of landlord and tenant, mastet 
and servant, creditor and debtor, and patron and client ignore caste 
barriers to bind together people who are unequal. 

The village wards as well as the castes, both have their separate 
councils of elders known as the panchayat. The caste panchayat is 
presided over by the headman of the caste ; and is composed of the 
elders of that particular caste. The ward council on the other hand, 
consists of the elders from that ward and is presided over by the 
headman of the ward. In practice, the more vocal assertive members 
of the village council become the de facto panchayat for the village. 

Three petty government officials have a position of some influence 
in the Deccan village community. These aie the Patel, the Kotwal 
and the Howaldar. The Patel assists in the collection of land revenue, 
arranges to send reports of breaches of lav to the police, and generally 
looks after the arrangements for touring government officials. He 
maintains a record of si^ificant events and developments in the 
village and also records births, marriage.s and sale of animals. 

Appointed by the State’s Revenue Department, the Patel gets 
five per cent of the land revenue of the village for his work. The 
Kotwal, belonging to the untouchable Madiga caste, works as an 
assistant to the Patel. He carries weekly reports and information 
pertaining to serious crime to the police-station. He has to patrol 
the village in the night, makes government and village announce¬ 
ments by the beat or drum, and looks after the arrangements for 
touring government officials. The Hawaldar too is a sort of general 
assistant to the Patel, The Kotewal and the Hawaldar both get a 
salary of three rupees per month in addition to grants of bits of rent- 
free land. At harvest time, cultivators give them some grain also. 

Another feature of the Indian village life is the joint family. A 
joint family has long been the common form of family organisation 
in India, sanctified in scripture and sanctioned in secular law It con¬ 
sists typically of a set of men, related a.s fathers and sons, brothers, 
together with their wives and children. The several nuclear families 
thus grouped together form a single unit of consumers and often also 
ft single producing unit. The property of all is held in common under 
the trusteeship of the senior male ; every male child is entitled to a 
share of the joint family property. All in the joint family arc fed 
from a single kitchen and receive money from the family purse 
Among cultivators, all in the joint family work together for the 
family’s crop. Joint families have long been in a continuous process 
of formation and fission. 

Governmental agencies, of both the central and state administra- 
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tions/ have attempted to encourage the growth of a new social 
organisation In the village. Legislation has be^ passed in some pro¬ 
vinces and funds provi<fed to enable village councils, panchayats, to 
he formed and to function. In name, these are the same as the 
traditional counts which have for centuries adjudicated disputes 
Umong vill^ers. In manner of composition, in function, they are very 
IdUiferent. Thesmembers of the new panchayat must be elected, must 
electioneer, li^he past, they were accorded place by universal respect 
end could Hardly keep that respect if they pressed their claims. The 
•Id councils were arbitrary, conserving agencies whose prime func¬ 
tion was to smooth over or settle village friction. The new panchayats 
are supposed to be innovating, organizing bodies working for changes 
rather than conserving solidarity. 

The community development projects and the national extension 
aervices have been designed to bring about an economic reorientation 
hi our villages, and the panchayat system has been designed to 
IKTOvide a new sacial and political structure to our villages. 

Village Administration—For the sake of administrative con¬ 
venience, each State in India is subdivided into smaller units. At the 
top of ail, we have in some States the Dvmsiov into which the State 
18 divided. At the head of each Division we have a Commissioner. 
There Divisions are again divided into Districts, Some States may 
not have Divisions but District is the principal unit of administration 
in a State under a Collector and District Magistrate. As a Collector 
he is responsible for the proper collection of revenue and for the 
administration of ail matters connected with land excepting in some 
minor aspects. As District Magistrate, he is responsible for the 
maintanance of law and order and the criminal administration of the 
District. 

For the sake of administrative advantage, each District is divided 
into number of Sub-Divisions. 


Local Setf-Govemment —^The Local Self-Government in India is 
divided into two classes—^urban and rural. Corporations or Munici¬ 
palities cater to the needs of the urban areas, whereas in rural areas, 
so far as civic needs are concerned, they are governed by the District 
or Taluk Boards or village Pavchayats. So in urban areas, we have 
different varieties for satisfying the civic needs of the people, such 
as municipal corporations, municipal committees, small town commi¬ 
ttees, Notified Area Committees, District and other Local Boards in 
addition to Gram Panchayats of villages. 

The principal function of the district boards is to provide for pri- 
. mary education, to construct and maintain roads other than highways 
and to manage public health and charitable institutions in rural areas. 


The importance of the civic development of rural areas can 
be easily imagined if we realise that there are only 3,016 towns 
compared to 5,58,089 villages in India. 25.5 per cent of the total 
rural population live in small villages (under 500 persons), 48.8 
per cent in medium-sized villages (between 500 and 2000 pm'sons), 
19.4 per cent in large villages (between 2,000 and 5,000 persons) arid 
5.S per cent, in very large villages (over 5,000 persons). 

Panehayats — A specific directive principle on panehcLyais were 
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included in the now Constitution of Indiu. It declared, "The State 
shall take steps to organise village panchayats and endow them with 
such powers as may be necessary to enable them to function as units 
of self-government.” The First Five Year Plan envisaged panehayatM 
to play Iheir part in organising village development programmes. 
The second plan tressed the nead of a well-organised democra^a 
structure of administration in which the village panel^yais will Im 
organically linked with popular organisation at a higher level. 

The number of panchayats has been steadly increasing. In 1967 
152,337 panchayats covered 3,98,222 out of 6,68,675 villages. It iSF 
estimated on March 1958 the number of panchayats had risen to 
1,64,358. But it has been estimated that hardly 10 per cent of them 
were functioning effectively, 40 per cent unsatisfactorily and the rest 
were average. The Committee on Plan Projects Study Team on 
Community Development and N. E. S. stated that the lack of efficiency 
of many of oui present rural self-governing bodies has been due to 
two large a jurisdiction, too few powers, too scanty finances accom* 
pamed by an absence of close relationship with the village panchayats 
and of wise guidance by governmental and political parties. 

Panchayats are elected by the Gram Sabhas consisting of 
the entire population of the village. They are responsible for the 
provision of civic and other amenities of the village. Their mam func¬ 
tions are municipal, social economic, judicial and other developmental 
activities, such as, medical relief, maternity and child-welfare, 
management of common grazing grounds, maintenance of village 
roads, tanks and wells, etc. In some places panchayats also look after 
primary education, maintenance of village records and the reali¬ 
zation of land revenue. They levy taxes on houses and lands, 
fairs and festivals, sale of goods, etc., for building up funds. Be¬ 
sides these functions, the panchayats have also judicial function. 
This function is performed by a separate department known as Nyaya 
Panchayat elected from among the members of the Gram Panchayate. 
This Nyaya Panchayat is competent to try minor offences under 
the Indian Penal Code and other special or local laws. Their 
powers of punishment are limited to moderate fines and the civil 
jurisdiction extends to suits of the money value of Rs. 200. Legal 
practitioners are not allowed to appear before this Court. 

Finance —^The sources of finance for local bodies are as follows— 
(1) taxes levied by local bodies (2) taxes levied by the local bodies 
but by the State Government on their behalf ,(3) Share in the taxes 
levied and collected by the Government (4) grants-in-aid given by 
the State Governments (6) Revenue from non-tax sources. 

Progress of Panchayats — 

Andhra —^proposes to cover the State with Panchayats during 
Second Five-Year Plan. State has established 20 ad hoc panchayat 
Samities. 

. plains have already been covered with panchayats. 

A biu for the establishment of Block Panchayat Samities and Union 
Panewyats have been referred to the Select Committee. 

BHwr —There is a Bihar Panchayat Baj Act. 
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&o4n&a|H<-propoBe to establish Panchayats throughout the State 
during Second PUn period. 

Jammu & Kaslmir^h&vz established Panchayats all over the 
State. 

Kerala —Village Panchayats have been established throughout 
Hwele except some parts of the Malabar area. 

Madhya I^radeah —Madhya Bharat region in the Madhya Pradesh 
is already ^covered with Panchayats. Panchayats will be established 
throughout the State during Second Plan. 

Madras —The Government propose to establish Panchayats through¬ 
out the State dunng Second Plan period. 

Mysore —^The old Mysore region is already covered with Pancha¬ 
yats. The Government propose to establish Panchayats in the whole 
'State dunng the Five-Year Plan. 

Punjab —Panchayats have been established throughout the State. 

Rajasthan —The State is covered with Panchayats. 

U, P .—Panchayats have been established throughout the State. 
IT. P. Government have abolished District Boards and have setup 
ad hoe District Councils. 

West Bengal —A beginning in the establishment of Anchal 
Panchayats was made during the second Five-Year Plan. The Anchal 
Panchayats will function at a level between the block and the villages. 


COMMISSIONS & COMMITTEES 

INTER-STATE TRANSPORT COMMISSION 

This has been setup in 19B8. Transport is a concurrent subject 
under the Constitution, and the lack of uniformity of standards in the 
operation of road transport in different States has been causing many 

S roblems. The Commission’s powers to arbitrate over inter-State 
isputes and to sponsor schemes for the development, regulation and 
co-ordination of road tiansport in inter-Siate regions will, therefore, 
be of great importance. It will also be open to the Commission to 
issue direction to the States in connection with the grant, revocation 
and suspensipn of permits for the opeiation of transport vehicles in 
inter-State areas. 

KERALA & MADRAS FOOD POISONING CASES ENQUIRY 

COMMISSION 

This Commission was appointed by the Union Ministry of HealQk 
on May 23, 1968, following reports of a lar^ number of cases ed 
food poisoning resulting in many deaths in various ^aces of 
Kerala and Madras, to enquire into causes off death. The com¬ 
mission made the following recommendations—jl) the imposition 
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of control through a comprehensive statute or Statutes in the 
manufacture, storage, transport, distribution and use of highly 
toxic insecticides (2) provision for regulations may be made under 
the statute for precautions to be taken in the manufactuie, formulp,* 
tion or processing of manufacture, formulation or processing of 
secticides (3) it should be made obligatory through regulations oh 
the manufacture processor or formulator to store insecticides in special 
containers and to use specified containers if the authonty constitute 
in that behalf so directs (4) regarding transport, Indian Merchants* 
Shipping Act and Indian Merchants Shipping (carriage of dangerous 
goodfs) Buies 1954 should be amended to make it obligatory on the 
shipper to give a declaration under Rule 4 and to prescribe a penalty 
of imprisonment for substantia] period for infringement of the rules. 

(5) manufacturers and distributors should be licensed (6) there should 
1^ regulations for providing labels for containers and packages in 
which insecticic^s are stored. 

HOTELS standards COMMITTEE 

The Hotels Standards & Rates Structure Committee appointed by 
the Government of India with Dewan Chaman ball as Chairman 
submitted its report in June 1958. The following are the main 
recommendations— 

(1) The hotels in India should be classified from the 5-star or 
deluxe category to the 1-Star, which is the most economical type. 

(2) Appointment of a Statutory Committee for the purpose of 
classification and for looking into day-to-day problems of the hotel 
industry. 

(3) The Committee accepts and recommends the formula of the 
American Hotel Association which provides for a return of 10 per 
cent on investment. 

(4) The policy of prohibition cannot be questioned, but the ap¬ 
plication of rules in the various States have adversely affected the 
notel trade and tourist traffic. 

(5) The opening of a number of smaller hotels of the type of 
the Italian tourist hotels at each of the important tourist centres. 

(6) Provision of a fund of Rs. 10 crores by the Government 
from which loans may be advanced on low interest and easy terms 
to hoteliers to improve and extend their hotels. 

(7) Assistance by way of loans through banks. 

(8) Facilities for importing essential hotel equipment and hotel 
provisions. 

(9) Grant of direct importers' licences to hoteliers. 

(10) Enactment of comprehensive legislation governing hotel 
industry for the whole country. 


U. K. MISSION'S REPORT ON SITE FOR NEW SHIP-YARD 

U. K. Ship-yard Mission under Colombo Plan visited India in 
1957 and inspected 20 sites. It had been asked to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on thg site and the layout of a new ship-yard and the 
equipment require^to establish it, furnish estimates of the capital 
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costs and to jpre^re a report for consideration by the Government of 
India. The Mission considered the sites of Cochin, Kandla, Trombay, 
Geonkhali and Masagaon as most suitable for the establishment of a 
Second Ship-yard. The estimated costs of the proposed ship-yards 
<at the live sites are—Cochin Bs. 19.16 crores, Kandla Rs. 20 crores, 
Trombay Bs. 17.38 rrores, Geonkhali Rs. 20.88 crores. For some- 

S hat different proposals for the redevelopment of Mazagaon Dock, 
le cost^ are estimated at Rs. 7.04 crores. 

DIRECf TAXES ADMINISTRATION ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Committee was set up by the Government of India, 
Ministry of Finance (Department of Revenue) by their resolu¬ 
tion, dated 3rd June, 1958 to advise Government on the administrative 
organisation and piocedure necessary for implementing the integrated 
. acheme of direct taxtatioii with due regard to the need for eliminating 
tax evasion and avoiding inconvenience to the assessecs. 

COMMITTEE OF SLUM CLEARANCE 

The Report of the Advisory Committee on Slum Clearance, set-up 
by the Prime Minister was published on August 30, 1958— 

(1) The Committee has recommended the desirability of entrust¬ 
ing the work of urban community development to one Minist^ at the 
Ceutxe, which could integrate the activities of the other Ministries in 
YMmect of town planning, slum clearance, housing, health, education 
I ima industries in order to develop completely the particular slum 
areas chosen for treatment. 

(2) The Committee has recommended that to begin with the 
Worst Mum areas in the six cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi, 
Kanpur and Ahmedabad might be taken up for treatment. 

(3) To initiate the programme of urban community development 
and also to implement more effectively the present Slum Clearance 
Scheme, Committee has suggested the levy of a terminal tax on goods 
and passengers carried by rail. 



AWARDS, HONOURS, PRIZES 


Bharat Ratna. 

This IS India’s highest award. 
It is madt* for exceptional work 
for tile advancement of ai-t, 
literature and science and in re¬ 
cognition of public service of the 
highesl ordei. The decoration 
takes the form of a epal leaf 
125/16 inches long, 1? inches wide 
and ft of an inch thick. It is of 
toned bronze. The following are 
the receipant*? of the Awards 
up-to-date :— 

O. RajagopaJachari. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan. 

Dr. C. V. Raman. 

Dr. Bhagawan Das. 

Dr. M. Visvesvaraya. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

Dr. a K. Karve (1957). 

PADMA VIBIIUSHAN, 1958 

Dr. John Mathai. 

Dr. Radha Binode Pal. 
Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta. 

PADMA BHUSHAN, 1958 

Ali Yavar Jung. 

B. V. Warerkar. 

B. P. Patil. 

Sm. Dhanvanthi Rama Rau. 
Cnulam Yazdani. 

Sm. Hansa Mehta. 

Dr. Jal Cawasha Paymaster. 
Kankanhalli Vasudevacharya. 
Nirmal Kumar Sidhanta. 
Pammai Sambanda Mudaliar. 
Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar, 

Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. 

Tenzing Norkay. 

Tiruppattur R. Murthi. 


PADMA SHRI, 1958 

J)r. Atma Ram, Director, Central 
Glass and C’evar^ic Research 
Inst itute. 

Dr. Badri Nath Uppak, Agricul 
tural Commissioner. 1. C. A. R. 

Balwant Singh Nag, Chief, 
Natural Resources Division, 
Planning Commission. 

Gaiicsh Govind Karklianis Vice- 
President, Harijan Sewak 
Sangh. 

H. N. Sethna, Chief Chemical 
Engineer, Atomic Energy Es¬ 
tablishment. 

K. Chandrasekharan, Professor, 
School of Mathematics, Tata- 
Institute of Fundamental 
Reseai l h. 

Lakhhman Singh Janpangp, In4* 
Tiade Agent, Western Tibet. 

M. B. Diwan, In charge, Dattapur 
Kushta Dham, 

Matiiow K. Mathulla, Managing 
Director, Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bangalore. 

Mihir Sen (Channel Swimmer). 

Jamedar Milkha Singh, Athlete, 
Southern Command. 

Om Parkash Mathur, Executive 
Engineer, C. P. W. D. 

O. Srinivasa Murthy, Director 
(Planning), Railway Board. 

P. K. Panikkar, Director of Exhi¬ 
bitions, Ministry of Commerce 
& Industry. 

Parixitlal Majumdar, President, 
Gujerat Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

P. C. Mehta, Chairman, Lalitkala 
Academy. 

Sm. Ratnamma Issac, Social 
Worker. 

Sm. Shailabala Das, Social 
Worker. 

Dr. S. Patwardhan, Leprosy 
Worker. 

Surendra Nath Kar, Shantiniketan 
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SkHITYA AKADEMI AWARDS, 1956 

The Executive Board of the Sahitya Akadami has awarded prizes 
of Rs. 6,000 each to follow] books during 1955-57. 

Bengali —^Anandibai Ityadi Gulpa (short stofies).—Raj Sekhar 
Bose. 

GujaratiryDarshan Ane Chintan (2 Vols. Philosophical essay)— 
Pandit Shukhlhlji. 

Kanncda —Aralu Maralu (Poems)—D. R. Bendre. 

Kashmvn —Sat Sangar (Short Stones)—Akhtar Mohiuddin. 
Marathi —Bahurupi (Autobiography)—Chintaman Rao Kolhatkar. 
Onya —Ka (Novel)—Kanchucharan Mohanty. 

Urdu —^Atishe gul (Poems)—Jigar Moradabadi. 

Hindi —^Madhya Asia Ka Itihas (2 vols.)—Rahul Sankntyayan. 
Malayalam —Kazhinja Kalam (Autobiography)—K. P. Keshava 
Menon. 

Tamil —Chakravarti Tirumagan (Ramayana retold in prose)— 
C. Rajagopalachari. 

RABINDRA MEMORIAL PRIZE 
(W est Bengal Government Award) 

1949-60 Nihar Ranjan Ray, {Bangalir Itihas), 

^191^-51 Satinatb Bhaduri, (Jagort), 

1961-52 Brojendranath Banerjee. 

1952- 53 Dinesh Chandra Bhattacherjee. 

1953- ^ jfeni Chanda, {Puma Kumbha), 

1954- 65 Bigsekhar Bose, {Krishnakah). 

Tftrasankar Banerjee, {Arogya Niketan), 

1965- 56 Samarendranath Sen, (Bijaner Itihas). 

1966- 67 Pravat Kumar Mukerjee {Ravindra Jibani 4 vols.). 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar {History and Culture of the Indmn 
People —4 vols. (English). 

1967- 68 Premendra Mittra {Sagar Theke Fera). 

—Benoy Ghosh {Paschkm Banger Sanshnti), 

-—Dr Suniti K Chatterjee {Literature Mediavah E Modems 
PsI Subcontinente Indiana m Italian), 

IMAT KALA AKADEMI AWARDS FOR ART, 1958 

(Rs. 1000 Each) 

First Prize — Marriage Procession by Mohammad Yasin (also a gold 
plaque) 

Rs. 1000 Each— Bull (Sculpture) by Raghav R. Kanaiia 
— The Death by A S Jagannathan. 

— At the Cafe by M. Peddeppa Naidu. 

— Composition by P. L Jain. 

— Potrait by Ratan Wadke. 

— Three Horses by Sunil Kumar Ds^ 

— Steel Exterior by Dipak Prosad Blnerjee. 
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Amrita Bazar PatrUea Award (Stair Kumar Memorial Prbsa 
BOt 1»000)—Hari Charan Banerje^. 

Jugantar Award (Motilal Memorial Prize Re. 1,000)—Saradindhci 

Banexja®* 

Anavda Bazar Patrika Prize (Ra. 1,000 —Prafvlla l^arkar Mepun 
rial) o—Samaresh Bose. 

Deah Prize (Sureah Majumdar Memorial Prize Ra. 1,000)—^Bibhu* 
ti Mukherjee. 

Mauehak Prize (ChildrerCe Book Re. 1,000)—Hemendra Kumat 
Roy. 

*Ultorafh* Prize (for •poetry Re. 500)—^Nirendranath ChakravartL 
and Subhas Mukerjee. 

HONOURS TO SANSKRIT SCHOLARS 

The Scheme’of awards intzoduced by the Government of India <in 
1958 is intended to accord recognition to eminent Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian scholars and to encourage advanced study in these 
languages. Along with a Sanad, the scholars will be granted 
Rs. 1,500 per annum for life and a Robe of Honour— 

1968 Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya (Bengal). 

Pt. Giridhar Sharma Chaturvedi. 

Dr. Pandurang Vaman Kane. 

Krishnamurthi Sastri (Andhra Pradaah). 

Dr. Mohammad Zubair Siddiqui. 

NATIONAL PROFESSORS 

The Government of India created posts of National Profesaorship 
of India in 1949. The National Professorship carry a salary cix 
Rs. 2,600 per month and have been created so that the holders may 
devote their entire energies to research work, which they may carry 
on in any university or institution of their choice. 

1949 Dr. C. V. Raman. 

1968 S. N. Bose F.R.S. (for 5 years). 

1968 Dr. K. S. Krishnan (for 6 years), 

•ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF WEARING VARIOUS MEDALS 

AND DECORATIONS 


(1). Bharat Ratna; (2). Param Vir Chakra; (t), Ashoka 
Chakra, Class 1; (4). Padma Vibhushan ; (6). Padma Bhusan; (6). 
Kaha Vir Chakra; (7). Ashoka Chakra, Class II; (8). Padma Shri; 
(9). Vir Chakra ; (10). Ashoka Chakra, Class III ; (11). President’s 
Police and Fire Services Medal (for gallantry) ; (12). Police Medal 
(for gallantry) ; (13). General Services Medal, 1947 ; (14). Presi¬ 
dent’s Police and Fire Services Medal (for distinguished service) ; 


Indian Independence Medal, 1947 ; (21). Independe 
(22). Commonwealt]|^wards ; (23). Other Awards. 
Q»7 r 


Independence Medal, 1960; 



CENTRAL ACTS 1958 

of Aet, Hame of the Act 

The Requisitioning and Acquisition of Immovable Property 
‘ (Amendment) Act, 19&8. 

2. Th^ Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1958 

3. The Indian Reserve Forces (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

4. The Appropriation Act, 1958. 

6. The Central Sales Tax (Amendment) Act, 1958 
6- The Appropriation (Railways) Act, 1958. 

7. The Indian Post Office (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

8. The Appropriation (Vote on Account) Act, 1968. 

9. The Control of Shipping (Continuance) Act, 1958. 

10. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 2 Act, 1953. 

11. The Finance Act, 1968 

12. The Appropriation (No 2) Act, 1958. 

13. The Bombay, Calcutta and Madras Port Trusts (Amendment) 

Act, 1968. 

14. The Appropriation (No 3) Act, 1958 

16. The Mines and Minerals (Regulation & Development) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1958 

16. The Indian Oaths (Amendment) Act, 1958 

17. The Hyderabad Securities Contracts Regulation (Repeal) Act, 

1958. 

18. The Gift Tax Act, 1958. 

19. The Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1958 

20. The Probation of Offenders Bill, 1968. 

21. The Rtce-Milling Industry (Regulation) Bill, 1958. 

22. The Employees Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

23. The Appropriation (Railways) No. 3 Act, 1968. 

24. The Ancient Monuments and Archaeological Sites and Remains 

Act, 1968. 

25. The All India Services (Amendment) Act, 1958 

26. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

27. The Mineral Oil (Additional Duties of Excise and Customs)* 

Act, 1958 

28. The Armed Forces (Assam and Manipur) Special Powers Act. 

1958 

29. The Working Journalists (Fixation of Rates of Wages) Act, 

1958. 

30. The Sugar Export Promotion Act, 1958. 

31. The Centra] Sales Tax (Second Amendment) Act, 1958. 

82. The Public Premises (Eviction of Unauthorised Occupants) 
Act, 1958. 

32. The Estate Duty (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

34. The Banaras Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

86. The Manipur & Tnpura (Repeal of Laws) Act, 1968. 

36. The Indian Medical Council (Amendmeiit) Act, 1968. 
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37. The Bajffhat Samadhi (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

38. The Industnal Disputes (Bankmcr Compemies) Deeisiout ^ 

Amendment Act, 1968. 

39. The Sea Customs (Amendment) Act, 1958 

40. The Appropriation (No. 4) Act, 1958. 

41. The Supreme Court Judges (Conditions of Service) Act, 1958, j 

42. The International Finance Coiporation (Status Immunitiegi'^ 

and Privileges) Act, 1958. 

43 The Trade and Merchandise Marks Act, 1958. ^ 

44. The Mei chant Shipping Act, 1958 

45. The Tea (Alteration in Duties of Customs & Excise) Act, 1958* 

46. The High Couit Judges (Conditions of Service) Amendment 

Act, 1968 

47 The Poisons (Amendment) Act, 1958. 

48. The Assam Rifles (Amendment) Act, 1968 

49 The Appj^opnation (Railways) No. 4 Act, 1958 

50 The Appropriation (Railways) No 5 Act, 1958. 

61. The Appropriation No 6 Act, 1958 

62. The Indian Taiiff (Amendment) Act, 1968 

53. The Foreign Exchange Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

64 The Prevention of Disqualification (Amendment) Act, 1968. 
56. The Salaries and Allowances of Members of Parliament 
(Amendment) Act, 1958 

66 The Himachal Pradesh Legislative Assembly (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Validation Act, 1968 
67. The Onssa Weights and Measures (Delhi Report) Act, 1968 
58. The Representation of the People (Amendment) Act, 1968. 

69. The Delhi Rent Control Act, 1958. 



INDIAN MDOSTRIES 

FUNCTIONS AND ORGANISATION—SCOPE OP WORK 

Fimctions of Govt. Ministries—^The business of the Government is 
aUociiM under Article 77 (3) of the Indian Constitution. This alio- 
efttdon is made by the President on the advice of the Prime 
Afinister. The items of business to each Minister are allotted. A 
Ministry is responsible for the formulation of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment within its sphere of responsibility as well as for the exe¬ 
cution of the policy. A Secretary or Secretaries are ai>pointed as the 
lulministrative head of the Ministi^. For the conve;iience of work, 
the Ministry is divided into Divisions, Branches, Sections, etc. 
imder Deputy Secretaries, Under Secretaries, Section Officers, etc. 

The Government of India Ministeries—The following are the 
Ministries of the Government of India— 


1. Ministry of External Affairs. 

C. Ministry of Defence. 

8. Ministry of Finance. 

4. Ministry of Home Affairs. 

6. Ministry of Law. 

6. Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

7. Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel. 

8. Ministry of Railways. 

9. Ministry of Transport and 
Communications. 

to* Ministry of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment. 

11. Mimstry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture. 


12. Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power. 

13. Ministry of Education. 

14. Ministry of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Cultural Affairs. 

15. Ministry of Health. 

16. Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. 

17. Ministry of Works, Housing 
and Supply. 

18. Minist^ of Rehabilitation 
and Minority Affairs. 

19. Ministry of Community De¬ 
velopment. 


DepofftmentB 


Department of Parliamentary Partition Secretariat. 

A^irs. Cabinet Secretariat. 

Department of Atomic Energy. Planning Commissions. 

1. Ministry of External Affairs—^has the following subjectfl 


under its control— 

fl) Foreign Affairs. 

(2) Diplomatic and consular representation; Indian Foreigi 
Service ; Indian Forei^ Publicity; 

(3) United Nations Organisation; international conferences 
associations and other bodies. 

f4> Treaties and agreements with foreign edontries. 

(6) Foreign jurisdiction and extradition. 


^ . 1 . 
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(6) Emigration from India; ^ass-porta and yim and 
mage to places outside India. 

(7) Administration of the North-East Frontier Agency and 
Naga Hills Tuensang Area. 

(8) Administration of Pondicherry and other former Frendb 
possessions in India. 

The Ministry is also responsible for the administr&tion of foikny» 
ing laws—(a) Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (6) Reciproci^ ^ct, 1948 

(c)Port Haj Committee Act, 1932 (d) Indian Merchant SmppUig Ael 
1923 in so far as it relates to pilgriim ships (e) Indian Pil^m SHpa*^ 
Rules if) Pi'otection of Pilgrims Act 1887 (Bombay). <p) Prot^^ 
tion of Mahomedan Pilgrims Act, 1896 (Bengal). 

Ministry of Defence—The functions of the Ministry are as 
followg— 

(a) Defence of India and every part thereof. 

(b) Mairftenance of Land, Naval and Air Forces of India in¬ 
cluding National Cadet Corps, Auxiliary Cadet Corps, Territoriid 
Army and Lok Sahayak Sena. 

(c) Formation of Cantonments, delimitation-excision of Canton¬ 
ment areas, local self-government in such areas, the constitution of 
Cantonment Boards. 

(d) Army, Navy and Air Force works including ordnance 
factories. 

(e) Acquisition and derequisitioning of property for Defence 
Services. 

(f) Union agencies and institutions for professional, vocational 
or l^hnical training, for the Armed Forces and for promotion of 
special studies or research in relation to the Forces, Defence Science 
Organisation. 

The Ministry of Finance—is responsible for the following func¬ 
tions :— 

(1) Administration of the finances of the Central Government 
and dealing with finances affecting the whole country. 

(2) !^ising the necessary revenues for carrying on the adminis¬ 
tration and regulating the taxation and borrowing policies of the 
Government. 

(3) Administration of problems relating to banking and currency 
and in consultation with the ministries concerned arranging for the 
proper utilization of the country’s foreign exchange. 

(4) CSontrollin|: the entire expenditure of the Government in co¬ 
operation with Ministries and Departments concerned. 

Departvienta —^The Ministry is organised into the following three 
Departments—(1) Department of Revenue (2) Department of Expen¬ 
diture and (3) Department of hSconomic Affairs. De^rtmeni of 
Sevonue deals with Income-tax, Expenditure tax, Wealth tax and 
Estate Duty, customs, Central Excise, opium and narcotics and 
Central functions under the Indian Stamp Act. This is also known as 
Central Board of Revenue. 

Department of Expenditure has the following four IRvisioim— 
U) Establishiftent Division (2) Civil Expenditure Division (3) Spedal 
Re-organisation Unit (4) D^ence Expenditure Division. 
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Depaartment of Eeonomie Affodra —^has the following six BivisioiiB 
-^(1) Budget Dmsion (2) Planning Division (3) Internal Finance 
IMvision (4) External Finance Division (5) Economic Division (6) In¬ 
surance Division. 

Ministry of Home Affairs—deals mainly with *Publie Seroifies* and 
*PubJHe Security, The Ministry is also responsible for the teaching of 
Hindi to Central Government Servants in offices scattered throughout 
India. It ii^also responsible for the administration of Union Territones 
of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Laccadive, 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, Manipur and Tnpura. In addition, 
the Ministry is also concerned with the welfare of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes, improvement in 
Fire Services, Emergency Relief and Social Welfare Programmes. 
It also continues to deal with the residuary matters resulting from 
iHte Reorganisation of States. 

Ministry of Law—The mam functions of the Ministry are as 
lOlloWB— 

(1) To advise the Ministries and Departments the Govern¬ 
ment of India on all legal matters. 

(2) To diaft bills, ordinances and regulations and follow them 
in all their stages up to their enactment and piomulgation. 

(3) To scrutinise statutoty rules and orders from the legal and 
drafting points of view. 

(4) To make arrangements for the publication of Central laws 
and other statutory rules and oiders as and when necessary. 


The Ministry of Law has been split up into two separate Depart¬ 
ments—(1) Legal Affaire Department —^This Department deals witii 
l^e advisory and conveyancing work, arrangements for the conduct 
Jf Government litigation and matter relating to Election Commission 
mid the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. (2) The LegielaUve Depart¬ 
ment deals with legislative drafting, co-ordination between the Centre 
and the States in legislative drafting, publication of central laws, 
implementation of the recommendations of the Law Commission rela¬ 
ting to statute law revision and legrislative subjects allotted to the 
Minist^. 

Ministry of Commerce and Industry—^is responsible for the regu¬ 
lation and fostering of trade and commerce, the control and regula¬ 
tion of imports and exports, negotiation of trade a^eements with 
foreign countries, determination of tariffs, commercial representa¬ 
tion overseas, promotion of exports, and participation at Government 
level in fairs' and exhibitions held abroad. On the Industries side, 
the Ministry’s activities include the encouragement and ordered 
development of large and small industries in the private and public 
sectors, assistance to industries, development and control of pmnta- 
l^n industries and active promotion of overall industxialfsation. 
^e Ministry also exercises control over production, distribution, and 
prices of cei^in essential commodities like cement and are also res¬ 
ponsible for the Regulation of "Forward Trading". 

Almost the entire field of privately owned industries, and indus- 
tnaa of the public sector, including small scale industries and plant^*^ 
Uon industries are under the charge of this Ministry. 
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Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel—-This Ministry which was fom^ 
ed in 1967 consists of the following Departments— 

<1) Department of Iron and Steel. 

(2) Department of Mines and Fuel. 

The DepaHment of Iron and Steel deals exclusively with iron and 
steel projects of the Government. In addition^ tlm Ministry is 
responsible for the two steel works in the private sector, namely^ 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., and the Indian Iron and Steel Co.,«as well aa 
for the production and distribution of iron and steel in the country. 

The Steel plants of the Government are (1) Rourkela Steel Pr^ 
ject (2) Bhilai Steel Project and (3) Dhrgapur Steel Project, 

The Steel plants in the private sector with which this Depari^ 
ment is concerned due to the Government of India’s guaranteering 
foreign loan or advancing money are fl) Tata Iron and Steel Com* 
pany (2) Indian Iron and Steel Company and also Mysore Iron and 
Steel Works at Bhadravati. 

The Dej^rtment of Minas and Fuel is concerned with the 
following omces and organisations—(1) Geological Survey of India 
(2) Indian Bureau of Mines (3) Oil and Natural Gas Commission (4) 
Office of the Coal Controller (5) Coal Board (6) National Coal Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation (7) Neyveli Lignite Corporation. 

This Department is responsible for the following—(i) Mines and 
Minerals (including the Indian Bureau of Mines, special mining projects 
and the Geological Survey of India (ii) fuels including coal, oil and 
natural gas (including exploration, drilling existing and future refine¬ 
ries, distribution and pricing). 

Ministry of Railways—^The function of the Ministry of Railways ^ 
is performed by the Railway Board. Tho Railway Board exerciseiC 
all the powers of the Central Government in respect of regulations, 
construction, maintenance and operation of Railways. The Railway 
Board consists of a Chairman and four members, one of whom is tha 
Financial Commissioner and the three other members of the Railway 
Board are in charge of the following, namely, Staff, Transportotioli 
and Engineenng. There are also Five Additional members in-charge 
of works, mechanical, commercial, finance and staff matters 
respectively. 

The Chairman of the Railway Board is the ex-offido Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Ministry of Railways. 

Ministry of Transport and Communications—^This Ministry has 
noyr two Departmentsr—(A) Department of Transport (B) Depart^ 
ment of Civil Amatton and Communications, 

The Department of Transport is responsible for following 
subjects— 

(a) Road Transport (including Delhi Transport Service) and 
Road Development. 

(b) Major Ports. 

(c) Maritime Shipping and Light-houses. 

Inland Waterways and Inland Water Transport. 

Tourism. 

Hindusthan Shipyard. 
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The Department of Civil Aviation and Oommunications are ree* 
ponsible for the following— 

(al Civil Aviation and Air Transport Industry, 
lb) Posts and Telegraphs and Telephone Industries. 

(c) Meteorology. 

Id) Railvay Inspection, 
te) Overseas Communications. 

(f) ^Wirdess Plannmsr and Co-ordination. 

The subjects are administered through the following organisations 
under respective Heads—(1) Civil Aviation Department (Director- 
General of Civil Aviation (2) Air Transport (Indian Airlines and 
Air India International Corporations (3) Posts and Telegraphs De- 
TOrtment (Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs) (4) Wireless 
Planning and Co-ordination Organisation (5) Indian Meteorological 
Department (Director-General of Observatories) (6) Overseas Com- 
niunications Service (Director-General, Overseas Communications 
Service) (7) Railway Inspectorate (8) Indian Telephone Industries, 
Private Ltd. 

The Ministry of Labour and Employment—^has the responsibility 
of the following subjects— 

fi) Labour Welfare and Trade Unions. 

(li) Industrial and Labour Disputes. 

(iii) Factory Labour. 

(iv) Unemployment Insurance and Health Insurance, etc. 

(v) Labour employed in Railways, major ports, mines and oil 
fields. 

(vi) Resettlement of demobilised soldiers and discharged mail 
workers. 

(vii) Participation in the International Labour Conference and 
work connected with it. 

Ministry of Food and Agriculture is comprised of two DeparU 
nents—(1) Agrieuiture (2) Food. The Department of Agrietdture is 
responsible for the following functions— 

1. Agricultural Production. 

2. Agricultural Research, Education and Extension. 

3. Animal Husbandry, Fisheries and Forestry. 

4. Fruit and Vegetable Products Industry. 

6. Agricultural Economics and Statistics. 

6. Agricultural Development. 

7. Liaison with Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations and other International Organisations and economic aid in the 
agricultural sector. 

8. Procurement and Distribution of Fertilizers. 

9. Agricultural Marketing. 

10. Co-operation. 

11. Land Reclamation. 

12. Tube-well and minor irrigation. 

13. Soil Conservation. 

Department of Food has the following functions— 

1. Procurement of food-grains for civil and military regoize- 
ments. 
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2. Distribution of imported food-^ins to States. 

3. C^rdination, planning and guidance in regard to food policy 
from an all-India point of view. 

4. ^gulating import and ei^rt of food-grains. 

Ministry of Irrigation and Power—Besides laying down tbe 
general policy for the develoi)ment of water and powea resources, the 




Watching the progress of the projects in the Imgation and 
Power Sector and of costs against estimates. 

(2) Examination of schemes formulated by the States for in¬ 
clusion in the Plan. 

(3) Formulation of integrated flood control programmes in con¬ 
sultation with the States which have a flood problem and assistance 
to the States in executing flood protection works. 

(4) Trair'ng of operators of earth-moving machinery. 

So, the Ministry is responsible for the following functions—(1) 
Power (2) Irrigation (3) Flood control (4) River Valley Projects. 

Ministry of Education—^has the responsibility under the follow¬ 
ing heads— 

GenercU Educational Development : University, Secondary, Pri¬ 
mary, Pre-Primary and Basic Education; Central Universities; 
Central Bureau of Text-book Research; Central Bureau of Educa¬ 
tional and Vocational Guidance ; Public Schools ; Central Educational 
Library ; Delhi Public Library ; National Book Trust; Central Social 
Welfare Board; UNESCO ; Various Schemes of Scholarships ; Deve* 
lopment of Hindi; Publications, Information and Statistics; National 
Institute of Basic Education; National Fundamental Education 
Centre; All India Council of Secondary Education ; Central Institute 
of Education ; Training Centre for Adult Blind ; Central Braille Press 
and University Grants Commission. 

Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs has the fol¬ 
lowing subjects under its charge :— 

Cultural Activities : Sangeet Natak Akademi; Lalit Kala Aka- 
demi ; Sahitya Akademi; National Theatre; Compilation of the 
Gazetteer ; History of the Freedom movement, Copynght; Indology; 
Museum ; Youth Welfare and Physical Culture ; Sports ; Cultural 
Relations with other countries ; Indian Council for Cultural Relations; 
Department of Archaeology; Department of Anthropology ; National 
Archives of India; National Gallery of Modem Art; Ind an War 
Memorial Museum; National Library Calcutta; Centml Secretariat 
Library. 

Scientific Research : Technical and Scientific Education ; Vigyan 
Mandirs ; All Polytechnics ; All India Council for Technical Education; 
Delhi School of Town and Country Planning ; Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur and similar Institutes ; Indian Institute^ of 
Science, Bangalore; Compilation of National Atlas ; Geolo^cal 
Survey of India ; Survey of India ; Central Board of Geophysics ; 
BotaniciU Survey of India ; Zoological Survey of India. 

Ministry of Health—4s responsible for the following functions— 

(1) Administration of central health institutions, 
k <2) Promotion of medical research, regulation and development 
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of medical pharmaceutical, dental and nursing professions in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Governments and the Statutory Councils concern¬ 
ed and laying down the standards of education for these professions. 

<3) Esteblishment and maintenance of drugs standards in con- 
shltation with the State Governments, and prevention of adulteration 
of food. • 

(4) Promoting investigations into particular health problems. 

(5) Promoting through the Central Council of Local Self* 
Government and otherwise, discussions and exchange of information 
6n problems relating to Panchayats and other local bodies. 

(6) International health relations and administration of port 
Quarantine. 

Ministry of Information and Broadcasting—^functions through a 
number of constituent units, such as— 

(1) Press Information Bureau. 

(2) All India Radio. 

(3) Films Division. 

(4) Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity. 

(6) Publications Division. 

(6) Field Publicity Units. 

(7) Research and Reference Division. 

(8) Registration and Statistics of Newsp^ers. 

Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply—^This Ministry has the 
following functions— 

(1) Public Works. 

(2) Housing. 

<3) Accommodation. 

(4) Purchase and disposal of Government Stores. 

(6) Printing and Stationery. 

(6) Explosives and Boilers. 


Ministry of Rehabilitation and Minority Affairs has the following 
functions under it.*} charge— 

(1) Arrangement for Relief and Rehabilitation. 

(2) Administration of Evacuee Property. 

<3) Settlement of claims and grants of compensation. 

Ministry of Community Development has the following main func¬ 
tions— 


To secure the fullest development of the material and the human 
resources of the rural areas through co-operative effort of the 
people themselves in rebuilding the village community of India assist¬ 
ed by the Government of India. This Ministry is responsible for the 
overall control of the pronamme, namely, planning, directii^ and 
co-ordinating Community Development activities throughout India. 

, Department of Parliamentary Affairs is responsible for the foll¬ 
owing functions— 

(1) Fixing the dates of the commencement and the duration of 
the sessions of the both Houses of Parliament; 

(2) Planning Government’s legislative programme in each 

House and obtaining the opinion of concerned Ministries ami deter¬ 
mining Government^ stand on non-official bills and resolutions in 
eii^er House. * 
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(3) Advising Ministnes on parliamentary matters and procedure* 

(4) Maintaining liaison between the Ministries and the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

(6) Extracting from the proceedings of both Houses statements 
involving assurances, promises or undertakings of given by Ministers In 
replies to questions during debates ; ensuring their igiplementation 
by the Ministries concerned. 

(6) Suggesting names for Select Committees and other Com* 
mittees. Commissions, Delegations, etc. 

^7) Dealing with matters concerning salary and allowances of 
the members of Parliament, the Chairman and the Speaker 
respectively. 

(8) Keeping touch with the State Legislatures and the State 
Legislative Departments in respect of their legislative procedures 
and programme^. 

(9) Rendering secretarial assistance to the Parliamentary and 
Legal Affairs Committee of the cabinet. 

Department of Atomic Energy—This is a new Department under 
the Prime Minister of India for looking after— 

<1) All the business of the Government of India relating to 
atomic energy. 

(2) All the functions of the Central Government under the 
Atomic Energy Act 29 of 1948. 

The Atomic Energy Commission now functions under this De¬ 
partment. 


INDIAN PARLIAMENT 

Indian Parliament—^It consists of two Houses. The Upper 
House is known as Rajya Sabha (Council of States) and the Lower 
House known as Lok Sabha (House of the People). These two Houses 
and the President together constitute the Parliament of India. 

Rajya Sabha —Consists of not more than 250 members of whom 
12 are nominated by the President and the rest elected who aro 
representatives of States and Union Territories. The Rajya Sabha 
is not subject to dissolution, one-third of its mbmbers retiring on 
the expiration of every second year and their place is taken by new 
members. The elections to the Sabha are indirect. Each State As¬ 
sembly chooses its representatives according to a system of propor¬ 
tional representation by means of the single transferable vote. 
Where there are no Assemblies, the members are elected by Electoral 
Colleges. 

Lok Sab/to—This consists of 500 members directly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise excluding the 20 seats allotted to the 
Union Territories and two members of the Anglo-Indian Community 
tp be nominated by the President, if he is of the opinion that the com¬ 
munity is not adequately represented in the Lok Sabha. The number 
of seats in each State is so allotted that the ratio between the number 
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and the population of the State is, far'as ptaeticable, the same in 
all States. , 

Department of Parliamentary Affairs—This Department was 
set up in 1949. The functions and organisation of this Department 
are as follows— 

1. Fixing: the dates of the commencement and duration of the 
sessions of the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha. 

2. I^anning Government’s legislature programme in each House 
and obtaining the opinion of concerned Ministries and determining 
Government’s stand on non-official bills and resolutions moved in 
either house. 

(3) Advising the Ministries on parliamentary matters and 
proc^ure. 

(4) Maintaining liaison between the Ministries and the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

' (5) Extracting from the proceedings of both Houses statements 

involving assurances, promises or undertakings given by Ministers in 
replies to questions ; ensuring their implementation by Ministries 
concerned. 

(6) Suggesting names for select committees and other commi¬ 
ttees, commissions, Delegations etc. 

(7) Dealing with matters concerning salary and allowances of the 
members of Parliament, the Chairman and the Speaker respectively. 

(8) Keeping in touch with State Legislatures and State Legis¬ 
lative Departments in respect of their legislative procedures and 
idlied matters. 

(9) Rendering secretaidal assistance to the Parliamentary 
and Legal Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. 

Officers of the Parliament—^The Principal officers of the Parlia¬ 
ment are: Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha and 
the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha. The Chairman 
and the Sp^ker preside over the respective Houses, act as the their 
representatives and guardians of their liberties. They interpret the 
Rues of the Houses and are the final authority on the procedure to be 
followed in the resp^tive Houses or any of their Committees. 

Powers & Privileges—(1) Legislative Powers —^The Parliament 
has exclusive authority to make laws on the subjects mentioned in 
the Union List. The laws enacted by the Parliament relating to the 
items in the Concurrent List shall prevail over the corresponding 
legislation by the States. The residuary power is thus vested in the 
eentre. Even in regard to the State List, over to which the States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, Parliament can assume authority if 
Rajya Sabha recommends by two third majority that such legisla¬ 
tion is in the national interest or two or more States mutually agree 
that Parliament may do so or it is necessary to implement treaties 
or international inventions. 

(2) Executive and Judicial Powers —Parliameift controls the 
Bxecutive* through votes of censure and adjournment f&otion. It can 
yefuse td* pass law riuired by the Government. It can refuse to give 
sanction to an Ordinance issued by the President As for judmial 
power, no court in India has any jurisdiction over it The ParlUinfint 
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may order the arrest of any person and try him for'the contempt of 
Parliament or for breach of its privileges. 

Privileges —<1) Freedcm from arrest. This is of a civil natttre 
and operates during sessions of Parliament and 14 days before 
and alter. A member of the Parliament cannot be arrested inside 
Parliament, even if he is wanted in a criminal case (2) Power to 
summon persons. The Houses and their Committees have the right 
to summon any person to give evidence, information or to answer a 
charge. Disobedience is^ punishable by the House. (3) Power to 
punish for breach of privilege. —The Parliament can try and punish 
any person for contempt or breach of parliamentary privileges, 
whether committed inside or outside. (4) Right to regulate affairs^ 
(6) Rights to exclude strangers. 

Committees of the Parliament—There are two classes of Parlia¬ 
mentary Gommjttees— Ad hoc Committee and Standing Committee. 
Ad hoc Committees are the Select and Joint Committees on Bills and 
they are also formed on other matters for specific purpose. The 
Copimittees cease to exist when the assigned task is finished. Each 
House has a number of Standing Committees which are of permanent 
nature. The following are the Standing Committees. 

1. Estimtes Committee —It has 30 members elected annually by 
Iiok Sabha from amongst its members. The Committee examines the 
intimates of the various Ministries, Departments, or projects of the 

Government as well as undertakings in the public sector and reports 
on economics, improvements in organisation, efficiency or administra¬ 
tive reform. This Committee functions under the guidance of the 
Speaker. 

2. Public Accounts Committee —The Committee consists of 16 
members elected by the Lok Sabha and seven members of the Rajya 
Sabha. The function of the Committee is to examine the accounts 
showing the appropriation of sums granted by the House for expen¬ 
diture by the Government of India, the annual Finance Accounts of 
the Government of India and such other accounts laid before Parlia* 
ment as the Committee may deem fit. 

8. Business Advisory Committee —^The business of the House is 
settled by the Committee before the session starts. It has 15 mem¬ 
bers nominated by the Speaker from the main parties in the House. 

4. Committee on Petitions —^This Committee examines the peti¬ 
tions sent to the House by the citizens of India. The Committee's 
main function is to report on all petitions. 

6. Committee of Privileges —^is a parliamentary committee nomi¬ 
nated by the Speaker. Its function is to examine every question in¬ 
volving breach of privilege of the House or of the members or of any 
Committee thereof referred to it by the House or by the Speaker. 

6. Rules Committee —^Tho function of this Committee is to con¬ 
sider matters of procedure and conduct of business in the House. 

7. Committee on Private Member's Bills and Resolutions —^This 
Committee is nominated by the Speaker. The function of the Com¬ 
mittee is to consider Private Meml^rs* Bills and Resolutions and sug- 
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Mst fixation of time limits and other ancillary matters to regulate 
debates regarding ‘bills^ and 'resolutwns*. 

8. Committee on Subordinate Legislation —It consists of 15 
members nominated by the Speaker. It has authority to investigate 
and report whether the powers delegated by Parliament have been 
properly exercised within the framework of the statute delegating such 
powers. r 

9. Committee on Government Assurances —The Committee scru¬ 
tinises th« assurances, promises, undertakings, etc., given by the 
hfinisters from time to time on the floor of the House and to 
report on the extent to which such promises, undertakings, etc., have 
been implemented and where implemented^ whether such implementa¬ 
tion has taken place within minimum time necessary for the purpose* 

10. House Committee deals with questions relating to the hous¬ 
ing of the members. 

11. Library Committee —advises the Speaker on piatters relating 
to the Library of the House. 

Parliamentary Secretariats—^There are two separate Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretariats—one for Lok Sabha and another for !]^jya Sabha. 
They are known as Lok Sabha Secretariat and Rajya Sabha Secre¬ 
tariat. The Secretariats have several branches dealing separately 
with each function of the Houses, such as Questions Branch, Legisla¬ 
tive Branch, Private members Business Branch, Editorial Branch, 
Research & Reference Branch, etc. The Secretariat maintains a 
research and reference service. 

USEFUL INFORMATION 

NEW METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS & MEASURES 

This system is known as 'metric* system because it uses th* 
^metric* as the primary unit. In this integrated system, the various 
units of length, surface, volume, capacity or mass always bear a 
strictly decimal relation to each other. For its different multiple 
units, the metric system uses Greek prefixes like deca (ten times), 
hecto (hundred times) and kilo (thousand times). For the sub- 
multiples are used the Latin prefixes, deci (one fourth), eenti (one- 
hundreth) and mille (one thousands). These six prefixes, along 
with main units, namely, metre (for length), litre or cubic decimetre 
(for capacity), cubic metre (for volume), gram (for mass), square 
metre (for area) and hectare or sq. hectometre (for land measure- 
mentl constitute terminology for the metric system. 

An Act known as the Standards of Weights and Measures Act 
89 of 1966 has been passed by the Indian Parliament. This Act while 
authorising the Government of India to introduce the metric system 
also lays down, it will 'come into force^on such date, not being later 
than 10 years from the passing of the Act.* Beginning with a limited 
field, the system will be extended gradually to cover all branches of 
trade and industry and is expected to be fully established in the 
eountry by 1966. 
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IKFOEMATION 



Length 

Kilometre 


0.62 Mile 

Metre 

MOT 

1.09 Yards 

Centimetre 

Zot 

0.39 Inch 

Milimetre 


0.04 Inch 

Area 

Square kilo¬ 
metre 


2.47 Sq. mile 

Hectare 
(10,000 sq. 
metres) 


2.47 Acres 

Square 

metre 

— 

1.20 Sq. Yards 

Volume 

Cubic metre 

• • 

1.31 Cu. Yds. 

Weights 

Metric 

Tonne 


0.98 Ton 

Quinta] 

— 

1.97 Hundred 

Quintal 


weights 

2.68 Maund 

Kilogram 


1.07 Seers 

Kilogram 

— 

2.20 lbs. 

Gram 

— 

0.09 Tola 


Mile 


1.61 Kilometm 

Yard 


0.91 Metre 

Inch • 


25.4Mmmetr« • 

Sq. mile 

= 

• 

2.59 k. m. 

Aci*e 


0.40 Hectare 

Sq. Yard 

= 

0.84 Sq. metre 

Cubic Yard 

— 

0.76 Cu. metre 

Ton 

Hundred¬ 

=- 

1.02 Metric 
Tonnes 

weight 

— 

0.51 Quintal 

Maund 


0.37 Quintal 

Seer 

— 

0.93 Kilogram 

Pound 


0.45 Kilogram 

Tola 

ZZ. 

11.66 Grams 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 

This tax is applicable to capital grains resulting from the sal& 
exchange or transfer of capital assets and arising on or after Apru 
1, 1966. No capital gains tax is, however, payable by a person 
being a company) if the capital gains during the year are less than 
Ks. 5,000. It is also not payable if the capital gains together with 
the other income of the assessee do not exceed Rs. 10,000. The 
tax is imposed only on realised capital gains and not on the ac^ 
crued profits. Capital gains arising from the sale of agricultural land 
or sale of personal effects and household goods are exempted from 
this tax. Persons owning residential houses, are not liable to 
this tax if they make capital gains on the sale of such a house 
provided the sale is effected for the purpose of acquiring another resi¬ 
dential house. The capital gains are taxed at the rate of income-tax 
applicable to the total income after including therein only one-third 
of the capital gains. 

RATES OP ESTATE DUTY 
Part I 

In the-case of any property which passes or is deemed to pass on 
the death of the deceased— 



m 


HINfitTSTAN tBAlyMOK 


Bat* a/ Oiitv 


(1) on the flxvt Ra.' 

60.000 of 

the prinolpal valne of Ilia 

mtmU 

Nit 

(e) on the not Rs. 

50,000 

fS 

6 

per tout 

(S) on the next Rs. 

60,000 

so 

7 

M H 

(4) on the next Rs. 

60.000 

09 

10 

00 00 

on the next Rs. 

1.00,000 

§0 

12 

00 00 

(6) on the next Rs. 

2,00,000 

•» 

16 

00 00 

(7) on the next*Rs. 

6,00,000 

M 

20 

00 00 

(8) on the next Rs 

10,00.000 

s» 

26 

00 00 

(8) on the'^next Rs 

10,00,000 

»t 

80 

90 00 

(10) on the next Rs. 

20,00,000 

M 

86 

00 00 

(ll)k on the balance 


90 

40 

00 00 



Part n 



If the case of shares or debentures held by the deceased in any 


company as referred to in S. 20A— 


Rates of dut# 

(1) If the principal value of the shares or debentures 

does not exceed Rs. 600 .. Nil 

<2) If the principal value of the shares or debentures 
exceeds Rs. 5,000 .. 


RATES OP WEALTH TAX 

Part I 

(a) In case of every individual— 

(t) on the first Rs. 2 lakhs of net wealth 
<ot) on the next Rs. 10 lakhs of net wealth 
<m) on the next 1^. 10 lakhs of net wealth 
{iv) on the balance of net wealth 

(b) In the case of every Hindu undivided family 

(i) on the first Rs. 4 lakhs of net wealth 
(h) on the next Bs. 9 lakhs of net wealth 
<tn) on the next Rs. 10 lakhs of net wealth 

(iv) on the balance of net wealth 


Bats of taas 
Nil 

.. 1 % 

.. li% 



Part II 

In the case of every company— 

(t) on the first Rs. 6 lakhs of net wealth NO 

(n) on the balance of net wealth .. 1% 

On certain conditions specified in the Schedide of ^ Act 


RATES OF EXPENDITURE TAX 

In the case of every individual and Hindu undivided family, os 
that portion of the taxable expenditure— 

(«) which does not exceed Rs. 10,000 10% 

(tt) which exceeds Rs. 10,000 but dues not exceed Rs. 20,000 20% 

(tH) which exceeds Rs. 20,000 but does not exceed Rs. 80,000 40% 

(tv) which exceeds Rs. 30.000 but does not exceed Rs. 40,000 00% 

(v) which exceeds Rs. 40,000 but does not exceed Rs. 60,000 80% 

(vi) which exceeds 60,000 100% 
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GIFT TAX RATES 

‘ 4 iai first Bs. 6,000 of the \Alue of all taxable sifts .. 

* % the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts .. 

on the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts .. 

on the next Rs. 50,000 of the value of all taxable gifts .. 

on the next Rs. 1,00,000 of the value of all taxable "gifts 
on the next Rs. 2,00,000 of the values of all taxable gifts 
on the next Rs. 5,00,000 of the value of all taxable gift# 
on the next Rs. 10,00,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 
on the next Rs. 10,00,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 
on the next Rs. 20,00,000 of the value of all taxable gifts 
on the balance of the value of all taxable gifts 


10 % 

12 % 

15% 

20 % 

25% 

30% 

35% 

40% 


INDIAN STATISTICS 

STERLING BALANCES WITHDRAWALS 1950-57 


The net amount withdrawn from or added to India's sterling 
balances since 1950. 

(In Crares of Rupees) 


1949 

Level of ster- 
linff baianeee 

826.28 

Net amount 
withdrawn 
(•») and 
added (+) 

1954 

730.79 

+8.32 

1950 

834.42 

+Ti4 

1956 

786.18 

+4.39 

1961 

781.09 

—63.33 

1956 

629.91 

—206JS7 

1952 

706.49 

—75.60 

1967 

297.66 

—232.26 

1963 

727.47 

+21.98 


(Lok Sabha, Marak 8.1068). 


BORROWINGS BT STATE GOVERNMENTS 
(upto March 31, 1967 from the Central Government) 


Andhra Pradesh 

Rs, 

in lakhs 
62,15 

Orissa 

78,93 

Assam 


22,24 

Punjab 

.. 1,92,84 

Bihar 


62,94 

Rajasthan 

.. 34,20 

Bombay 


86,42 

Uttar Pradesh 

.. 1,14,98 

Kerala 


11,64 

West Bengal 

.. 1,53,55 

Ha^aya Pradesh 


48,21 

Jammu & Kashmir 

4,97 

Madras 

Mysore 

88 

m s 

m m 

84,01 

23,64 









8M HINDUSTAN tKi^BOdS 

MULEAGE OF NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


States 

Mileage States 



Andhra 

1412 

Madras 


Assam 

796 

Manipur 


Bihar 

.. 1189 

Mysore 


636 

Bombay 

.. 2192 

Orissa 


861 

Delhi 

44 

Punjab 


796 

Himachi^l Pradesh 

222 

Rajasthan 


460 

Jammu and Kashmir 

328 

Sikkim 


89 

Kerala 

260 

Uttar Pradesh 


.. 1428 

Madhaya Pradesh 

.. 1404 

West Bengal 


938 

INDIAN EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN FIRMS 
(On salaries of Rs. 1,000 or over) 


Indiana P.c. 

Total 

Indians 

P.C. 

Total 

1947 604 7.9 

6,848 

1964 3,346 

82.3 

10,864 

1948 742 10.4 

7,102 

1966 3,996 

37.0 

10,806 

1949 1,086 13.9 

7,794 

1956 4,686 

41.6 

11,261 

1960 1406 17.0 

8,277 

1967 6,614 

48.2 

11,639 

1961 1,784 20.4 

1962 2,290 24.4 

8,737 

9,394 

1968 6,704 

64.3 

12366 

PRINTING PRESSES & PUBLICATIONS 




No. of Printing 

In English & 

Im Indian 


Presses 

other European 
Languages 

Languages 

1948-49 (a) 

.. 9,633 

1,806 

7,836 

1949-60 (a) 

.. 10,666 

1,960 

8,984 

1960-51 (h) 

.. 11,737 

2,312 

18,377 

1961-62 (e) 

.. 11,966 

2,186 

10374 

1962-68 

.. 12,574 

2,573 

11,929 

1963-64 (d) 

.. 11,964 

2,699 

11,428 


ia) excludes figrures of Rajasthan and Vind 3 ^ Pradesh* 

(&) excludes figrures of Rajasthan. 

(c) excludes figures of Manipur and some districts of Rajasthan. 

(d) excludes figrures of Andhra, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, 
Mysore, Saurashtra and Manipur. 


INDIA’S DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 
(In Crores of Rupees) 




Total 

1966-66 

206.96 

1961-62 

• • 

.. 196.46 

1966-67 

211.86 

1962-68 

m * 

.. 19834 

1967-58 .. a ■ 

290.98 

1965-54 

• • 

.. 208.22 

(Revised estimate) 


1964-66 

• • 

.. 20931 

1968-69 

(Budget estimate) 

806.H 







INDIA IN WORLD ECONOMY 


Armge Size of Family Holding 


India 

U.K. 

France 


India (1951) 
Japan (1952) 
Italy (1944) 
Caimds (1951) 


Acres 

20.0 Holland 
20.0 U.S.A. 




P.C. of Population Dependent on Land 


72 Prance (1946) 
44 U.S.A. (1966) 
44 U.N. (1966) ’ 


Acres 

21.5 

26.0 

146.0 


26 

16 

5 


Total 
length 
(000 mdee) 


India 

Australia 

Canada 


India 

Australia 

Japan 


272.4 

516.6 

624.1 


94.2 

188.1 

3j394.6 


India 
Japan 
Prance 
USSR 

West Germany 


World Roads 

Hoad 
length 
per one 
lakh of 
population 

71 S. Africa 
6.861 U.K. 

3,646 U.S.A. 

World Telephones, 1955 

’' t ^*78,000 Canada 
1,687,000 U. K. 

3,123,000 U. S. A. 

« • 

Per Capita (Generation of Electricity (Kwh) 

• • 22 Australia 

689 U. K. 

•. 762 U. S. A. 

• • 860 Canada 

933 World 


Total Road length 

{000 mdee) lakh of 
papulation 
716 
367 
2,127 


4,147,000 

0,830,000 

66,243,000 


5»dia (1966) 

JJ-8. (1964-65) 
5||SAR (1964-66) 
China (1964-66) 
Australia (1964-65) 


World Livestock {in millions) 
Cattle Buffalo 


1,429 

1,592 

3,310 

4,673 

672 


169 

97 

67 

66 

16 


46 


Sheep Hersee Sk 
peniee 
89 1^ 

82 8.0 

126 

180 
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^ , World Motor Cars 195S 

(Patwnger Cars & Commercial VehUUss t» thousands) 


India 


330.4 

Italy 


.. 1,220 

Australia 


.. 1.997 

Japan 


439.9 

Canada 


.. 3,912 

Sweden 


.. 766.2 

France 


.. 4,820 

U. K. 


.. 4,732 

West Ci^rmany 

2,909 

U. S. A. 


.. 62,020 



World Radios, 1956 




No, of 

No, of 

No, of 

No, of 


radio 

radio 


radio 

radio 


stations 

owners 


stations 

owners 

India 

27 

946,000 

W. Germany 

262 

13,325,000 

Australia 

160 

2,051,000 

U. K. 

51 

14,248,000 

Canada 

246 

8,080,000 

U.S.A. 

3,364 

138,700J)00 

Japan 

167 

13,000,000 





Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves in Central Banks, 1955 


Gold 

reserves 


India 117.6 

Pakistan 22.9 

Italy 167.6 

Canada 640.0 

Switzerland 760.5 


India 

Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

France 

West Germany 
Italy 
daj^n 
Pakistan 
U. K. 

U.S.A. 


(In Crores of Rupees) 

Foreign 

exchange 

735.2 Sweden ‘ 

153.3 U. K. 

421.4 Union of S. 

369.5 Africa 
U. S. A. 


National Income 

1960 1950 

Total per capita 
income income 

(crore Rs.) (rupees) 
1950 1950 

9,530.0 265 

3,245.0 3,606 

6,093.1 4,352 

384.0 648 

9,928.5 2,309 

8,100.0 1,688 

5,230.0 1,113 

4,450.0 536 

2,468.1 325 

14,168.0 2,833 

114,285.7 7,568 


Gold Foreign 
reserves ea change 
131.4 92.4 

1,009.5 

101.0 74.8 

10,358.1 not 

available 


1965 1965 

Total j^r capita 
income income 

(crore J2«.) (crore Rs,) 


1965 

1955 

9,650.0 

252 

4,520.5 

6,661 

9,916.5 

6,197 

617.2 

763 

16,924.3 

3,936 

14,340.0 

2,683 

8,000.0 

1,683 

8,990.0 

1,010 

n. a. 

n.a. 

20,301.3 

3,981 

154,286.7 

9,361 
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World*o Katoral Rubber Production, 1955* 

(000 Metric tons) 


World 
Indonesia 
Malaya Fed. 
Thailandf 

Cambodia A Vietnam 

Ceylon 

Liberiat 

Siberiaf 


1,918.0 

697.2 

637.2 
135.8 
102.4 

97.2 

39.0 

39.0 


Nijjeriaf 
Belgian Congof 
Brazil * 

India 

N. Borneo & Bruneif 
Burmaf 

Papua & New Guineaf 
Camerount 


’4f 


38.7 
82 JI 

24.1 

23.8 

21.6 

13.2 
8.8 
8.0 


*Main countries. 


fNet Exports. 


India 

Ceylon 

Pakistan 

Japan 


World Tea Production, 1957 
(In million lb.) 

.. 668 Indonesia 
.. 395 Formosa 
.. 45 Other countries 

.. 150 


100 

34 

104 


World Cotton Yam Production, 1956 
(000 metric tons) 


.. 7B7.2 Italy .. 18S.« 

Japan ., 493.2 Pakistan .. 136.2 

German Fed. Rep. ., 396.2 Poland .. 116.8 

United Kingdom .. 318.0 Belgium .. 108.(V 

Prance .. 280.8 Argentina .. 101.8 









OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 


Thd role of external assistance m the implementation of the 
Five-Ye^ Plan has been stated as follows:—^'*the role of external 
assistance in relation to the Plan will be to supplement the real 
resources of the country with commodities for which additional de¬ 
mands will be generated in tiie process of development but the 
domestic supplies of which are limited. External assistance would 
help to avoid dislocations and to maintain a certain measure of 
stability in the economy.** 

External assistance has been received by India since 1961* The 
abiding principle in the acceptance of this assistance has been that 
it is only intended to supplement the resources of the country in the 
implementation of the Five-Year Plans and is to be primarily 
marginal in character. India has received substantial technical and 
financial assistance from these different sources. 

Apart from the wheat loan from the U.SA., wheat grants from 
Canada and Australia and the aid from the U.S.A. for procurement 
of commodities, the pace of utilisation of external assistance during 
the first four years of the Plan has rather been slow than it was 
thought of. Most of the economic aid has taken the form of 
special equipment and supplies not available locally. But for this 
help, the development programmes would have been hampered or 
slowed down. Finally the services of technical experts have been 
placed at the disposal of our development projects as well as training 
facilities for our students abroad. 

The foreign assistance to India comes from the following 
sources:— 


(1) Aids from United Nations and subsidiary bodies ; 

(2) Loans from World Bank; 

(8) Aids from United States of America; 

(4) Colombo Plan aids from—(a) Australia, (6) Canada, (e) 
New Zealand. 

(5) Aids from Norway through United Nations; 

(6) Aids from Foundations ; 

(7) Aids from Pii^te parties. 

(8) Russian aids and loans. 

(9) Rumanian aid 

(10) Japanese Aid. 

(11) Aid from West Germany. 


1. INTERNATIONAL BANK OF RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT AND WORLD BANE 

1. Aids from International Banl, of Reconstruction —^Upto Nov-, 
ember 1967, India had received loans from the Bank totalling 
Rs. 176.06 crore. The schemes for which the loans were 
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IKiren are aa folXcm--«(l> purchase of loeomotivea for the In^aii 
lailwayB (2) purchase of agricultural machinery such as tractors and 
httll-dosers required for reclamation of weed-infested and Jungle lande 
'fS) Bokro-Konar Project of D. V. G. (4) Second phase of D. V. G* 
ihroject <6) purchase of planes by Air India International (6> pur* 
el^se of equipment and materials for railways (7) e|Epaaaion and 
modernisation of Indian Iron and Steel Co. Ltd. (8) installation of 
thermal plants at Trombay (9) assistance to Industrial Cgedit and" 
Investment Corporation of India (10) expansion prograiyiae ef the 
l^ta Iron and Steel Co. 

2. The World Bank loans to India during the fiscal year which 
mded June 30, 1967 totalled 34,400,000 dollars and constituted one of 
the largest sums made available to any country during the period. 
The first loan announced in Dec. 1956 totalled 20 million dollars and 
went to Indian Iron and Steel Company^ During March, the Bank 
loaned to Avr India Intematio7ial 5.6 million dollars to help finance the 
dollar costs of three loan-ranged jet passenger airplanes. Air India 
fdso borrowed an additional 11.2 million dollars from five U.S. Commer¬ 
cial Banks to help finance the aircraft purchase. It was the first 
direct borrowing in the United States market. 

Another loan announced in May, 1967 totalled 9.8 million doUars 
for extension of the Trombay Thermal Electric Power PUxmi near 
Bombay. The borrowers were Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. 
Ltd., Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. Ltd., and Tata Power Qo, Ltd 

In 1958 the World Bank has approved of a loan equivalent to 85 
million dollaxa to India to help meet the foreign exchange co^ of a 
programme to improve and expand Indian Railways. 

2. COLOMBO PLAN 

The Colombo Plan was organised at Colombo in 1950 as a British 
Commonwealth venture “for a cooperative economic developniant of 
South and Southeast Asia“. The region with 660,000,000 people is 
economically backward, some politically unstable and therefore poten- 
tically vunerable to various ailments. The Plan is consulnve in 
diaracter—-each nation does what it can to further regional develop¬ 
ment but acts independently. The contributors to the Plam eallra 
“donors” are Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, United States 
and Japan. The recipients are India, Malara, Thailand, Philippines, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Laos, Nepal, South Vietnam, Indonesia and 
the three British dependencies of Singapore, Sarawak and North 
Borneo. Since its inception, donors have contribute about $ 5 billion 
in grants, loans and credits for irrigation, hydro-electric i>ower and 
other proi^ts, 4 billion coming from U. S. 

The Colombo Report of 1957 —^This report which was issued at the 

of December 1958, shows that the 15 Colombo Plan countries of 
South and South East Asia had incurred an estimated expenditure 
^ nearly £ 1,700 million (about Rs. 2^10 crores) on the development 
m the public sector. The budgeted expenditure for 1068 is over 
£1,800 million (about Rs. 2,340 crores). India’s share was iO^Ji 
(about Rs. 1,261.9 crores) for 1967-58. This represents more riian 
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lialf of the total eaependitare for the whole to the 16 recipient eonn^ 
tries of the area. 

Resardinfif India's aid to other countries, the Report says IndiaT 
has continued to give technical and economic assistance to Nepel and 
incurred an expenditure to about Rs. 7.5 million on development 
schemes and. provision of services of technical personnel. India in¬ 
curred an expenditure of about Rs. 2 million on the ifconstruction of 
Tribhuvan Rajpath in Nepal. The construction of the Kathmandu 
-Trisuli Bazar Road was almost complete and work on the improve¬ 
ment of air strips at Pokhara, Bhairawa and Biratnagar had been 
taken up. 

India had, since the start of the Colombo Plan provided training 
facilities under Technical Co-operation Scheme for 886 nominees in 
various subjects. They came from Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Indo¬ 
nesia, Japan, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, North Borneo, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam. 

Australian Aid—<1) Supply of wheat and flour valued at Rs. 8.7 
crores in 1951-52, the period of India's acute food shortage. 

(2) Counterpart funds obtained by the Central Government 
from the sale of this produce (wheat and flour) were applied to the 
progress of the Tungabhadra Project in Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. 

(3) Supply of earthmoving equipment and electrical installations 
for Tungabhadra and Rama{]^ndam Prolects. 

(4) Supply of 2,000 rail wagons for India's metre gaugre lines 
and 24 diesel rail cars worth altogether Rs. 5 crores. 

(5) 11 transmitters and studio and other equipments for All-India 
Radio valued at approximately Rs. 1 crore. 

(6) Experimental and research equipment for research institu¬ 
tions dealing with rice, plant protection, wool testing, and dairying. 

(7) Six mobile vans to the Ministry of Education and 40 sets of 
r^erence books. 

(8) A fully equipped hospital vessel and floating dispensary for 
scattered population of Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

(9) Technical co-operation by visit of experts to India and 
sending Indian students to Australia. 


Canadian Assistance—Record of capital allocations by years. 


1961-62 

Wheat 

$ 

10,000,000 

$ 


Bombay State ($4,500,000) 
Locust control 

(from Bombay State) 
Mayurakshi 

4,352,775 

135,686 

600,000 

14,988,460 

1962-63 

Wheat 

5J)00,000 



Locomotive boilers 

Mayurakshi 

1,815.522 

2,021,076 

8,836,697 

1963-64 

Locomotives 

11,000,970 

« 


Commodities 

Umtru 

6,000.000 

1,201,966 

17,202,926 
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1964-55 

Locomotives 

Generating sets 

Biological station 

10,479,000 

3,003,000 

38,365 

18,511,866 

1955-56 

Kundah 

Pest control (aircraft) 
Magnetometer survey 

13,000,000 

160,000 

257,060* 

13,417,060 

1956-57 

Reactor 

Kundah 

Films and film strip 

6,000,000 

7,000,000 

276 

12,000,275 

1967-58 

Reactor 

Kundah 

Railway sleepers 

Non-xerrous metals 

Cobalt therapy units 
Audio-visual 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

10,815,000 

120,000 

66,000 

21J»00,000 

1957-68 

Wheat—Ist grant 

2nd grant 

$ 7,000,000 
8,000,000 

100,950,673 


New Zealand Aid—The actual net expenditure of technical 
assistance sriven by New Zealand to India upto December 31, 1967. 
totalled £ 81,000. 

New Zealand contributions of capital assistance to India up to 
December 31, 1957, were as follows : 


Allocated 

£ 

1,000,000 

800,000 


150,000 

85,000 


4,200 

14,000 

6,000 


Transferred 

£ 

1,000,000 

400,000 

74,848 


All India Medical Institute 
Delhi Milk Scheme 
Bombay milk supply 
Kaira Co-operative Dairy 
Aarey Milk Colony Hostel 
Dairy Research Institute, Kamal 
4P'actory, Anand 
Haringhata Farm, Calcutta 
Artificial insemination equipment 
Seed dressing equipment 

Major capital commitment of New Zealand to India now is the 
Delhi Milk Scheme, the final total cost of which may be £ 3,600,000. 
New Zealand has already transferred £ 800,000 and has pledged fur¬ 
ther contributions from its Colombo Plan budget. 


85.000 

30,680 

23,622 

4,200 

14,000 

3,361 


3. UNITED STATES AID 
Since August 16, 1947 

(A) United States Government Aid : $ Millions 

(1) Technical Assistance and Economic Aid Programs 

through June 30, 1958 .. 408.4 

<2) Agricultural Commodities Agreement, August 1956 288.0 
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(3) Wheat Loan of 1961 

(4) Ex-IM Bank Loan to India Signed May 1968 

(6) Agricultural Commodities Distribute through 
Voluntary Agencies as of June 30,1968 
(6) DLF Loan to India Signed June 23, 1968 
(7> Agricultural Commodities Agreement, June 23,1968 
(8; Umted States Contribution for Development of the 
Onssa Iron Ore Project, June 1958 

(9) Milo (n^in) Assistance in 1950-61 

(10) Flood l^lief Aid 

(11) India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Pr(^am 

(12) Fulbnght and Smith-Mundt Grants 

(13) Ocean Freight Assistance to Voluntary Agencies 

(14) PL 480, September 1968 

(15) Development Loan Fund September 1968 


190.0 
160.0 

80.1 
76.0 
49.3 

20.0 
12.2 
6,4 
6.0 
4.0 
0.6 
238.0 
100.0 

. Sub-total .. 1627.0 

(Of which loans are $ 848.3 million and grants $ 440.7 million) 

(B) Aaststance from Private United States Organizations : 

(16) Ford Foundation Grants .. .. 26.9 

(17) Rockefeller Grants 6.0 

4. RUMANIAN AID 

Rumanian Government has agreed to provide a long term credit of 
Rs. 62,380,900 (£3,929,600) representing the total estimated vfdue to 
the goods to be delivered and technical and other services to be render^- 
ed by Rumania for erection and construction of the publicly-owned 
refinery at Gauhati. The credit would bear interest at 2i per cent 
per annum an dl5 p.c. of the total would be repaid in six instalments 
—first one 30 days after the signing of the agreement and the last 
one 30 days after the refinery nad gone into full operation. The 
balance of 86 per cent of the total credit would be repayable in 10 
instalments, of which the first two would be due on December 31,1961 
and the 10th on December 31, 1966. The Rumanian Government 
would buy Indian goods as far as possible against the credit. The 
agreement in question was signed on October 20, 1968. 

5. THE FORD FOUNDATION’S AID TO INDIA 

The Ford Foundation’s work in India began in the early autumn 
of 1961. 

In the following nearly seven years, the Ford Foundation has 
concentrated largely on assisting the Government with financial aid 
in a broad range of programmes, nearly all of which are part of, or 
closely related to, India’s First and Second Five Year Plans for deve¬ 
lopment. In general, these Government programmes fall into five 
main groups; rural development, with special emphasis on training 
men and women for village work ; development ox business and in- 
Austry ; advancement of education; strengiihening of public adminis- 
tfation, and cultural interchange. 
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All Ckyyeiniinent programmea receiving Foundation assistance are 
planned, directed and administered by the Government of India, 
through the Planning Commission and other appropriate Ministriea. 
The Foundation’s role is to discuss and formulate with the appro* 
priate Government agencies, individual programmes which are con¬ 
sistent with Foundation policies and objectives and suitable for 
Foundation support. ' 

In general, the Foundation makes funds available over a perifli^ 
of 3 years, paying all costs the first year, half the second year, and 
one third the third year. The Indian Central and State Governments 
make up the balance, and bear the whole costs of the project after 
Foundation assistance ends. 

A few special projects involving selected private groups* or 
agencies, not the Indian Government, have been granted assistance. 
Inese projects fall into the five main fields outlined above—rural 
development, education, etc. As with the Government projects, aU 
these private projects are directed and administered by the grantee, 
not the Foundation. 

Summary of Indian Programmes receiving Ford Foundation Support 

Rural Development 

1. Fifteen Pilot Extension Projects l.tSB —Amount of Grant 
—$ 873,876. 

2. IS Training Centres for Village Extension Workers, 1952--* 
Amount of Grant—$ 1,873,485. 

3. Three Rural Public Health Training Centres, 19SS —^Amount 
of Grant—^363,105. 

4. Public Health Education and Environmental Sanitation, 1955, 
1957 —Amount of Grant—$553,000. 

6. Five Social Education Training Centres, 1952 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 375,363. 

6. 25 Centres for Training Women for Village Extension Wwrk, 
1951 —Amount of Grant—$ 618,000. 

7. 20 Centres for Training ViUage Artisans, 1951 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 407,575. 

8. Training of Project Executives and Officers, 19SS —Amount of 
Grant—$ 241,895. 

9. In-service Training Programme for Rural Development, 195S 
—^Amount of Grant—$ 545,850. 

10. Organization and Leadership of Village Youth Activities, 
1955 —(a) Amount of Grant—$ 189,500. <b) 1957 —^Amount of Grant 
—$ 148,500. 

11. Production of Four Films op. Village Development, 1958, 
1951, 1955 —^Amount of Grant (Two films only ; others paid out of 
other extension training grants)—$122,000. 

12. Organizing of Extension Departments in Five Agrtoulturat 
Colleges, 19SS —Amount of Grant—$ 420,000. 

13. Allahabad Agricultural Institute, 1951 —^Amount of Ghrant— 

$ 940,000. 
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14. Agricultural Infarmatum Warjcshop, of Grant 

-41,792. 

15. Publication of Journal “Dhartv-ke-lAd" (Sons of the Soil), 
igSS —Amount of Grant—$ 23,913. 

16. Study Tour to the U.S. and Japan of 21 Indian Extension 
JHreetora, 1952 —Amount of Grant—$ 117,430. 

17. Tenth International Conference of Agricultural Beonomieta, 
*OB8 —Amount of Grant—$40,000. 

18. International Farm Youth Exchange, 195S, 1951, 1955, 1956, 
1957, 1958 —^Amount of Grant—$484,057. 

19. Evaluation of Rural Development Programme, 1952, 1958—• 
Amount of Grant—$ 461,500. 

20. Strenghemng the Role of Village Teachers tn Rural Develop¬ 
ment Areas, 1956 —Amount of Giant—$800,000 

21. Strengthening of Agricultural Extension and Information 
Sfrmcea, 1957 —Amount of Grant—$ 783 000. 

22. Resiaich and Writing on Village Life 1957 — ^Amount of 
CSrant—$ 14,000 

23. Experimental Progiamme in Rural Health Services 1957 — 
Amount of Grant—$205,500. 

{Total for Rural Development —$ 10,543,341). 

Industrial and Business Development 

1. International Planning and Study Team on Small Industries 
Development, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$ 76,178 

2. Small Industries Development, 1955, 1957 —Amount of Grant 
—$ 3^83,000. 

3. Extension Services for Small Industries Service Institutes 
and Training Centre for Shoe Industry, 1956 —Amount of Grant— 
—$ 465,000 

4. Rural and Urban Market Survey, 1958 —Amount of Grant— 

$ 15,000 

6. Studies on Foreign Investment Opportunities, 1955-57 — 
Amount of Grant—$ 68,200. 

6 Training and Research for Estabh’ikment of a Manpoioer 
Directorate, 1956 —Amount of Grant—$34,000. 

7. Books and Films on Indian Textile Design —Amount of Grant 
—$2,255 

8. National Council of Applied Economic Research, 1956 — 
Amount of Grant—$ 500,000 

9. Training of Indian Engineers tn U S. Steel Industry, 1957—* 
Amount of Grant—$1,755,000. 

10. International Team and Seminar on Labour Leader Educa¬ 
tion, 1957 —^Amount of Grant—$32^00. 

11. Industrial Design Exhibition, 1957 —Amount of Grant— 
$46,000. 

12. , Advanced Management Training Programme in the PhUip- 
piuea,1957, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$ 15,667. 

13. Management Accounting Study Tour, 1957 — ^Amount of 
Grant—$ 8,000. 
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14. Adm 0 orv Team <m Handierafts, 1957^Amo}mt of Gisot— 

$ 70,000. 

(Total for Industrial and BvMnese Development —$6,770,600)• 

EDUCATION 

1. Secondary Education Study Team, 1953 —^Amount of Grants 

1102,101. 

2. 20 Seminars for Secondary School Headma8ter849Sl’‘59-^ 

Amount of Grant—! 146,800. i ** 

3. Study Tour of Indian Rural EducatorSf 1951 —^Amount at 
Grant—$ 26,000. 

4. Intematumal Study Team on Indian Rural Higher EduoaHonf 
1951^55 —Amount of Grant—! 22,526. 

5. Four Workshops Writing for New Literates —^Amount ol 
Grant, 1963-54—$ 12,630. 

€. AlLlnd^a Council for Secondary Education, 1955, 1957-^ 
Amount of Grant—$ 643,000. 

7. Extension Services in 51 Secondary Teacher Training Cotte^ 
ges, 1955 —^Amount of Grant—$857,000. 

8. Education for Rural Areas 1955 —^Amount of Grant*— 

$ 1,745,00. 

9. Student Apprenticeships in Village Development, 195$-^ 
Amount of Grant—$313,200. 

10. Establishment of a Chair of American Civilization, and 
Scholarships, 1955, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$219,000. 

11. Teaching and Research in Monetary and Inlernationial 
Economics, 1957, 1958 —Amount of Grant—$ 299,500. 

12. Economic and Social Science Research, 1955 —^Amoiiat of 
Grant— 


Bombay University 
Delhi University 
Gokhale Institute 
Punjab University 
Madras University 
Utical University 


$ 73,000 
$ 122,464 
$ 84,300 
$ 62,300 
$ 62,200 
$ 106,300 


$ 490,664 

13. Seminars on American Civilization, 1953-1961 —Amount of 
Grant—$20,200. 

14. Southern Languages Book Trust, 1955 —Amount of Grant— 
$400,000. 

16. Experimental Syllabi for Interdisciplinary Courses in Indian 
Universities, 1956 —^Amount of Grant—$39,000. 

16. Study Camps and Special Seminars for strengthening 
Secondary EducaUon, 1956 —^Amount of Grant—$63,000. 

17. Strengthing Teaching of Science in Indian Secondary 
Schools, 1956—Amount of Grant—$200,000. 

18. English Language Teaching Institute, 1957 —^Amount of 
Grant—$685,000. 

19. Social Sciences in Health Education, 1957—Amount of Grant 
^>$291,000. 
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20. Literaey Edueatiout 196T —^Amoint of Grant—$60|000. 

21. Reswtreh and Training in SoeitU and E&momie Orowiht 1957 

—Amount of Gxnnt->Gokhale Institute .. • • I 500,000 

* Delhi School of Economics .. $ 300,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology $300/)00 

22. hodhxpUT Institute, Shakjahanpur, TJJP., 1958 —^Amount of 
Gxnnt-<-$80,000. 

. 28. Preceptional and Tutorial Studies, 1958 —Amount of Grant— 

^26,000.. 

24. Indian Statistical Institute, 1958 —^Amount of Grant—^72,300, 
26. Post-Graduate Studies in Economies, Calcutta University, 
1968 —^Amount of Grant—$63,000. 

{Total for Education —$8,367,804). 

Public Administration 

To strenrthen its administrative services, the Government of 
India established in 1954 an Institute of Public Administration. Ford 
Foundation has made available to the Government Funds towards 
financing the Institute’s programme. Amount of Grant—$360,000. 
{Total for Public Administration :—$ 350,000). 


Other Projects 


1. Community Development for Urban Areas, 1956 —Amount of 
Grant—$ 26,000. 

2. Urban Planning Team for Delhi Area, 1957 —^Amount of 
Grant—$236,200. 

3. Gandhi Memorial Centre, Haxijan Colony, Ddhi, 1962*66— 
Amount of Grant^ 98,100. 

4 . Delhi Orientation and Training Centre for Foreign Techni- 
mans, 1951-60 —Amount fft Grant—$184,177. 

6. Chair in International Lata, 1597-58 —^Amount of Grant— 
$180,600. 

6. Research and Training on Indian Legal Problems —^Amount 

of Grant—Indian Law Institute .. $175,000 

Institute of International Education .. $ 60,000 

7. Summer Workshop on Indian Legal Problems at 

Stanford University, 1957 —^Amount of Grant .. $ 26,000 

A Cultural Interchange : several projects, 1958-55 —^Amount 
of Grant—$226,108. 

{Total for other projects —$1,218,086). 


GRANT SUMMARY 
<1962-1968) 

Rural Development 

Industrial and Bustees Development .. 

Education 

Public Administration 
Other Projects 


I 10,693,341 
$ 6,770,600 
$ 8,367,804 
$ 350,000 

$ 1,218,085 


Grand Total 


$ 27,299380 
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^ The work of the Rockefdler Foundation in India began in Madras 
iJrresidency in 1920 with hookworm studies and cd^oU Since that* 
date, its personnel has continuously developed health and medical pro¬ 
gramme in co-operation with Central and State Goven^ents. Early 
empUiEisis was griven to public health services, field services and tndn- 
ing of personnel. Specific projects have been assistedr from time tb 
time for the study and control of hookworm and malaria, the dfvelopE^ 
ment of rural health centres, rural sanitation and nursing ^t9cation> 
nutrition and public health laboratory services ; and in i^ent years, 
support has been given to research in virus diseases, medical Muca- 
tion and research and population studies. 

To promote public health training, the Rockefeller Foundation con¬ 
tributed towards the building and equipment of All India Institute d 
Public Health ^and Hygiene in Calcutta, which serves both as a 
training and research centre on a nation-wide basis. In aU its co¬ 
operation projects, the preparation of trained personnel received 
special attention. Foreign fellovrship grants assisted many key 
medical and public health officers in India. 

At present, the Rockefeller Foundation is co-operating with the 
Indian Council of Medical Research which has established a Virus 
Research Centre in Poona, the Foundation contributing equipments 
supervisory staff and some funds. The Centre is conducting its field 
investigations, collections and virological study of human disease. 
Besides, it is continuing its work on the enteric viruses as a possible 
cause of Jamshedpur Fever and on the encephalitis in children which 
occured in epidemic form in 1956. 

In an effort to improve and expand medical education greater 
emphasis is placed on the training of more and better teachers in 
medicine through local fellowships, foreign fellowships, travel grants 
and grants-in-aid. The Indian Council of Medical Research/Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation local fellowship programme shows good progress. 

The subject of population growth and control continue. A new 
study under the auspices of the All India Institute of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Calcutta was developed and finances provided by the 
Population Council of New York. The field testing of simple 
m^hods of family limitation, education of the public, implementetion 
by a minimum of technical or professional personnel at villam level 
will be conducted. The office of the Foundation in India is—^The 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York, Indian Red Cross Building, New 
Delhi 2, India. 


7. NORWEGIAN AID 

A tripartite project was started in 1963 on the basis of an agree¬ 
ment between United Nations, the Government of India and the 
Government of Norway, in October 1962, Neendakara village in Kerala, 
10 miles from Quilon, was selected for the location for Fisheries-cum- 
Community Development Project. The scope of the project origi¬ 
nally envisaged by the Norwegian Foundation in 1962 has sur- 
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passed escpectatiojns. The project is eaqtected to be continued for two 
or three years more. In the fontf of equipment and eiqMartSk 
Norwegian assistance has amounted to about Rs* 177 lakhs Si 2 ]ype the 
inception of the project, while the mtemi^ rupee expenditure is being 
shared equally by the Governments of India and Kerala. Norwe^n 
Government nas now decided to appoint one of its senior officials a 
Director of th** Pioject. 

. Introduction of mechanised fishing off the Kerala coast, laming 
m local fi.'^hermen to man these boats and setting up of an ice and 
cold storage plant—these are some of the major achievements of the 
project. Fishing boats fitted with motors are now employed by the 
fisherman for the first time. The lndo>Norwegian experts have 
trained 140 fishermen in improved methods of fishing. Health ser¬ 
vices including a hospital and dispensary have been established. From 
a nearby lake fresh water is supplied to an area compnsing about 
100,000 inhabitants. 


^ 8. JAPANESE LOAN 

Japan has given a loan of 18 billion yen (about $ 60 million in 
February 1968, and has offered a credit of 10 million in 1968. 

9. RUSSIAN LOAN 

1. In February 1966 an agreement on construction by the Soviet 
Union in India of an iron and steel works with an annual production 
capacity of 1,300,000 tons of steel was signed between the two 
countries. For the construction of the works, the U.S.S.R. has granted 
India a credit to 630 milhon rupees at 2.6 per cent interest to be paid 
off in Indian rupees within 12 years. The Soviet Union will have no 
share in the capital invested in the works and will not perticipate In 
tta management. 

2. An agreement was reached between U.S.S.R. and India on 
nanting the latter another Soviet credit of 600,000,000 rupees which 
India earmarked for use for the development of the coal, power and 
heavy e^neering industries. 

3. The Soviet Union has allocated 10,000,000 rubles as part of 
Hb contribution to the UNESCO Technical Assistance Fcm for 
starting Bombay Technological Institute. 

4. In 1967 an agreement was signed between the Soviet Union 
and India under which the Soviet side undertook to help build a 
number of major industrial projects, including works to manufacture 
heavy machines, mining equipment, optical glass and powerful thermal 
stations in Neiveli and coal producing and processing industries 
in the Kobra area. 


9. ASSISTANCE FROM U. K. 

Colombo Plan —^Upto June 1968, the United Kingdom Government 
had supplied or offered to India equipment costing about £233,000 
(Ks. 30 lakhs). In addition, it had provided 106 experts for services 
in India and training in the U.K. for 616 Indians. 
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Pensions Repa^menMh March 1968, the United Kingdom 
Government i^d tp^ the Govevttiment of India £ 12 million (Rs. 16 
crores) in anticipation of sums due to India in later'years Ukider 
Sterling Pension airangem^ts. 

Finanotal Aesistance —Following a meeting at Washington in 
August, 1958;r called by the World Bank to discuss aid for India, the 
U. K. Government has agreed to give India a credit of ^£88.6 million 
(Rs. 52 crores). This is made up of £ 10 million in the form of a 
further advance payment of sums due to India under sterling Pension^ 
arrangement and £28 J million in the form of credit available Tor dieet- 
ing payments due to U. K. suppliers. 

Technical Education —In December 1958, the United Kingdom 
Government announced that in conjunction with U. K. industry, it 
would make available to the Government of India grant of £ 500,000 
(Rs. 65 lakhs) towards the establishment of a new engineering college 
in Delhi. > 

Steel Plant —For one million ton steel plant which British firiha 
are building at Durgapur in West Bengal, the United Kingdom made 
available £ 26ii million (Rs. 35.33 crores) in credit. 0\er the neitt three 
years 300 Indian technicians who will operate Durgapur will be train* 
ed in steel plants in Britain under the Colombo Plan at the exjiense 
of the British Government. 

Industrial Collaboration —British Industry is collaborating in the 
industrial development of India, both in the public and private sectors, 
through large scale investment, manufacture in India by nearly 160 
Indian firms under licensing and other arrangements of British pro¬ 
ducts and industrial training in the United Kingdom of Indian techni¬ 
cians at the expense of British Industry. 

INDIA'S ASSISTANCE TO OTHER COUNTRIES 

Loan to Burma —^India had advanced to Burma a loan of Rs. 15 
crores, repayable in 24 equal half-yearly instalments starting from 
April 1, I960. 

Loan to Indonesia —^India had given loan of Rs. 5 lakhs to Indo¬ 
nesia, the terms of payment of which not yet settled. 

Loan to Nepal —^The Government of India had loaned 3,100 tons of 
rice to Nepal to be repaid in kind. She has also given Nepal Rs. 10 
crores for a period of five years ending March 1961 in the shape of 
cash grants as well as contribution towards the cost of development 
schemes. 

^ Aid to Sikkim —^India was gn^ving aid of Rs. 307 lakhs to cover the 
entire expenditure of Sikkim's Seven Year’s Development Plsuti which 
commenced in 1956. A loan of Rs. 22 lakhs for the construction of an 
aerial rimeway, payable in 15 equal instalments had been given to the 
State. Interest would be charged at 4 p.c. per annum. 
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SCHEDULED CASTES TRIBES 

IN INDIA 

* 

, Scheduled Castes, Tribes and Backward Classes—-There are cer¬ 
tain clalidses of people among the population of India who are known 
as Scheduled Castes^ Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes. These 
classes include 779 Scheduled Castes, 245 Scheduled Tribes and 198 
nomadic tribes, besides a number of unspecihcd groups. The tribals 
of India or aboriginals number about 22 millions forming 6.26 per cent 
of the total population. The Scheduled Tribes live in remote forest 
regions, chiefly in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, West 
Bengal and Assam. These tribes are found in different levels of 
devriopment—cultural or otherwise. 

Special Safeguards—The Government of India have provided 
special safeguards for these Castes, Tribes and Backward Classes. 
These safeguards are listed below— 

(1) Indvin Constitution —Under Articles 15, 16 and 17 of the 
Indian Constitution, the State will not discriminate between any citizens 
on ground of religion race, caste, sex, place of birth. Under Article 19, 
the right to freedom is circumscribed by authorising the State to place 
reasonable restrictions for the protection of the interests of Scheduled 
Tribes. Under Article 46, the State should promote the educational, 
economic, and political interests of the weaker section of the people 
and in particular the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and pro¬ 
tect them from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. Article 
25 empowers the State to throw open Hindu religious institutions of a 
public character. Under Article 17, untouchability is abolished and 
its practice in any form forbidden. Article 29 provides that no 
citizen can be denied admission into any educational institution main¬ 
tained by the State or aided by it on grounds of religion, race, caste or 
language. Under Article 164 the States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa should have a Minister in charge of Tribal Welfare, who may, 
in addition, be in charge of the welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
or any other work of allied nature. The Vlth and Vllth Schedules 
of the Constitution also provide for the administration and control of 
Scheduled areas and Scheduled Tribes and of Tribal areas of Assam 
by providing Tribal Advisory Council for Tribal areas. 

Under Article 275 grants-in-aid are to be paid out of the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund of India for the promotion of the welfare of Scheduled 
Tribes and Scheduled areas. 

Under Articles 330, 832 and 334, special representations in the 
Parliament and State Legislatures have been accorded to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for 10 years. 

(2) Special Laws —The Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1965 
has been passed which provides penalties for preventing a person on 
the ground of untouchability, from entering a place of public worship. 
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offerinir prayers therein, waters from a sacred tank, well or 

spring. Denying access to any shop, public restaurant, public hos¬ 
pital or educational institution, hotel or any place of public entertain¬ 
ment, use of any road, r^rer, well, tank, water tap, bathing-ighatt 
cremation ground, Dharanfeala etc have been penalised. The Act 
also Jays down ^nalties for refusing to seU goods or render servicAi 
to a Harijan. There are also many legislative measures passed by 
the several States for removing social disabilities among the Hindus, 
such as Bihar Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act 1940? 
Bombay Harijan (Removal of Civil Disabilities Act) 1947^ic. etc. 

(3) Administration of Scheduled and Tribal Areas —^Tribal 
Advisory Councils have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Bombay, Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and Orissa* 
These Councils advise the Governor on such matters, concerning ttie 
welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and the development of the Schedid^ 
Areas as may be referred to them. 

Part X of the Constitution read with the 5th and 6th Schedules 
provides for the administration and control of the Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes in States other than Assam and for the adminis¬ 
tration of Tribal areas of Assam, one Regional Council and 5 District 
Councils have been set up in the districts of the United Khasi-Jainta 
Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills, North Cachar Hills and Mikir Hills. 
The Councils possess wide legislative and rule-making powers and 
also certain financial and taxation powers. 

(4) Welfare and other Agencies —In addition to above, under 
proviso to Article 164 (1) of the Constitution, Welfare Departments 
have been set up in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
Assam, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, Mysoic, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. 
A Special Officer has been appointed by the President under Article 
338 of the Indian Constitution to investigate all matters relating to 
the safeguards for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and to 
submit report to the President on th working of these safeguards. 

Facilities in the Government Services—The Government of India 
decided on January 26, 1950 that 12 i per cent of the vacancies for 
which recruitment is made by the open competition on all-India basis 
and 16S per cent of the vacancies to which recruitment is made other¬ 
wise, should be reserved for the Scheduled Castes. As for Scheduled 
Tribes, vacancies are to be reserved at a uniform rate of 5 per cent in 
both open competition and otherwise. Where the recruitment is made 
on regional basis, the reservation should be in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the region, 
subject to the minimum reservation of 5 per cent for Scheduled Tribes. 
Minimum age limit has been raised by five years for Scheduled Tribe 
or Scheduled Caste candidates and examination fees have been reduced 
by three-fourths. The principle of reservation will also apply in cases 
where promotion is subject to the passing of a qualifying departmen¬ 
tal examination. 

Advisory Boards—The Central Advisory Boards have been 
formed by the Government of India to associate members of the 
Parliament and public workers with matters pertaining to the deve- 
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lopment ot triM areas and wdlareU the Scheduled Tribes and 
Scheduled Ci^steL One is the TriJbal WelfarB Beard and other 
Harijan Welfare Booflrd, 

Educational Concessions and Schol/rshipa—Special educational 
concessions are given by the Government to the students of the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, such as, free tuition, stipends, scholar* 
ships, provision of books etc. The Government of India have institu¬ 
ted special scholarships for these classes of students including overseas 
s^holarsbnps. 

Tribal Research Institutes—^Tribal research institutes have been 
started in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa^ Rajasthan and West 
Beni^al. The Departments of Anthropoogy is also carrying out ex¬ 
tensive research on the social and cultural life of the Tribes. 

Five-Year Plans—During the First Plan period (1951-56), India 
ment about Rs. 200 millions on welfare schemes for the Scheduled 
^bes and the development of Scheduled and Tribal Areas. The 
provision is nearly three times as much in the Second Plan. 

Agriculture and Craft—Agriculture and foiests are the principal 
mainstay of the tribal people. Almost entire population who live 
in the interior hill districts of various States, practise shifting culti¬ 
vation. The need for weaning away the tiibals fiom primitive forms 
of agriculture and sotting them permanently on land are engaging 
the urgent attention of the Central and State Governments. The 
scheme for conti oiling the practice of shifting cultivation has been 
started in Assam, Andhia, Bihar, Madhaya Pradesh, Manipur and 
Tripura. The other works undertaken are—(1) establishment of de¬ 
monstration farms (2) colonisation schemes (3) lesettlement of tribal 
families (4) reclamation of land (5) distribution of seeds, fertilizers 
and bulls (6) producing wells and tanks (7) construction of bridle¬ 
paths and approach roads in inaccessible areas and hilly regions. 


REPRESENTATIONS IN THE PARLIAMENT AND THE 

STATE ASSEMBLIFJ3 


Parliament Scheduled 
castes 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Kerala 

M. P. 

Madras 

Ms^ore 

Orissa 

Punjab 


Scheduled 

tribes 

9 2 Rajasthan 3 

1 2* Uttar Pradesh . 18 

7 6 West Bengal 6 

7 6 Jammu & Kashmir .. 

2 0 Delhi .. 1 

5 7 Himachal Pradesh 1 

7 .. Manipur .. — 

3 .. Tripura .. — 

4 4 - 

5 .. 76 


2 

*2 
• * 

• m 

• • 
1 
1 

il 
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Legislative Scheduled 

Assembly coatee tribes 
Andhra Pradesh .. 43 

Assam 5 

Bihar .. 40 

Bombay .. 43 

Kerala .. 11 

M. P. 43 

Madras .. 37 

Mysore .. 28 


11 

26 

32 

31 

1 

54 

1 

1 


Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
U. P. 

W. Bengal 



470 




61$ 

29 

a • 
20 
• « 
16 

221 


SCHEDUTED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES, 1951 


India 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Kerala 
M. R 
Madras 
Mysore 
Onssa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

Andaman & Nicobar Ils. 

Delhi 
Himachal Pradesh 
I^adive, Mmicoy & Amindm Ils 
Manipur 
Tnpura 


Scheduled Castes 
. 6,51,70,886 
44,15,995 
4,24,044 
49,13,990 
62,02,077 
12,07,294 
39,12,205 
63,81,836 
25,83,142 
26,29,260 
34,90,983 
26,02,202 
1,31,00,398 
47,43,713 


2,68,630 

3,19,972 

28,647 

46,608 


Scheduled Tnbea 
2,25,11,864 , 
1149,919 
17,61,434 
38,80,097 
37,43,408 
1,34,757 
48,44,128 
1,36,376 
80,402 
30,09,580 
2,661 
17,74,278 

15/56,868 


27,928 

13,486 

1,94,239 

1,92,298 
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Conquest of South Pole 

Sir Edmund Hillary, the co-conquerer of Mount Everest reached 
South Pole on January 3, 1958. Sir Edmund Hillary and his four 
collegrues^^^^™ New Zealand are the third group of explorers in histo^ 
to reach the Pole over land and the first in 47 years. Captain 
Amundson of Noiway and Captain Robert F. Scott of England were 
the earlier explorers of the Antarctic. They had reached there in 
1911-12. Another British party led by Dr. Vivian Fuchs reached South 
Pole on the 20th January, 1958. 

Atom-Powered Submarine 

A remaikable voyage was undertaken by the U. S. atom- 
powered submarine Nautilus which completed a submerged 
passage beneath the North Pole and under the Polar ice, 
pioneering a new sea lane between the Eatsern and Western hemis¬ 
pheres . The distance from London to Tokyo is now about 11,200 
miles but by the route pioneered by Nautilus it would be only about 
6,300 miles. NauUlus travelled 1,830 miles under the ice in 96 hours 
from Point Barrow to the Atlantic Oceon between Greenland and 
Spitsbergen. 

Fall-out Menace ; U. N. Report. 

The long-awaited report of the U. N. Scientific Committee on the 
effects of Atomic Radiation was made public in 1958, after two and 
half years of study by a group of scientists from different countries. 

The report revealed general unanimity among the scientists on 
the known scientific facts. The committee agreed unanimously that 
fall-out from nuclear weapons tests is a hazard to mankind. The 
committee unequivocally depicted the dangers of radioactive fall-out 
from nuclear weapons tests to present and future generations. “Even 
the smallest amounts of radiations” it states “arc liable to cause 
deleterious genetic and, perhaps also, somatic effects.” Somatic 
effects arc injurious to the body as a whole, which may lead in the 
course of time to leukemia, cancer and shortening of life. Such damage 
is not transmitted by the individual to his offspring. 

On the other hand, genetic damage is damage inflicted by exposure 
to radiation of the reproductive organs or gonads—the ovaries in the 
female and testes in tlie male. Exposure of the gonads to radiation, 
even in minute doses, is known to produce mutations or changes in 
genes. The vast majority of such mutations are deletarious. 

An increased mutation rate, would probably lower the average 
intelligence quotient and reduce the life span of members of the 
human race. Once the genes have been altered there is no changing 
them back. 

Although attempts have been made and are still being made, ixy 
develop *clean’ bomb, producing a minimum of fall-out, it is generally 
agreed that all above-ground nuclear explosions produce some amount 
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of Tadio-active debris. Thra is because all hydrogen bombs must 
incorporate a fission bomb of either uranium 236 or plutonium as a 
trigger to set off the fusion^ Of these fission products, the most 
dangerous are strontium 90 %hich is deposited in bones and may lead 
to bone cancer, and ceasium which gives off dangerous gamma radia» 
tions that may produce both somatic and genetic effects^ 

International Conference on the Principal Uses of Atomic Energy. , 

The second U. N. International Conference was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland in September 1958. The first meeting was held in Geneva 
in 1956. The Conference made clear that world prosperity from 
atomic power is not just around the comer. The efforts to get usable 
power from the atom centre on the two basic nuclear reactions— 
fission and fusion. This is the situation on each : 

Fission, the process that takes place in the A-bomb, is the 
splitting of heavy atoms—^uranium or plutonium. The fission reac¬ 
tion produces heat, and when kept under control in a reactor it can 
heat water into steam, which in turn drives an electric generator. 

The world now has twelve reactors—^three in Britain, eight in the 
United States, one in Rusia. But they produces only 200,000 kilo¬ 
watts (enough for a city of 200,000) and one of them can compete 
economically with conventional sources of power. The western scien¬ 
tists predict competitive power from fission in five years in areas where 
the cost of conventional power is high, such as in Western Europe, 
which imports fuel, and in ten years in low-cost areas such as the U. S. 

Fusion^ the process that takes place in the H-bomb, is the com¬ 
bining of light atoms, such as deuterium, a variant of hydrogen. The 
problem is that so far fusion cannot produced except in an uncon¬ 
trolled explosion. It requires temperatures of around 100 million 
degress Centrigrade, and the reaction would be stopped if the par¬ 
ticles touched the colder walls of a container. British and U. S. 
scientists have tried to use the “pinch effect”—an electrical current 
creating a magnetic field that briefly pinches deuterium gas away 
from the walls. 

In September 1958, the U. S. and Britain, followed by Russia, 
announced declassification of all fusion research. It turned out that 
all three are working on the pinch and that none has yet suceeded. 
Dr. Edward Teller of the U. S. said economic use of fusion “may not 
be possible before the end of the Twentieth Centuary.” The British, 
l^acking away firom earlier optimism, said it would be ten years before 
it is known whether fusion can be used at all. * 

Toward the Moon & the Sun 

This is the chronology for race into space since October 4, 1967 
to. up-to-date— 

Oct. ^ 4, 1961. Russians launch Sputnik I; 184 pounds; maxi¬ 
mum altitude 660 miles. Disintegrated after three months. 

^ Nov. 3, 1967. Russians launch Sputnik 11; 1,120 pounds, 
with a dog aboard ; maximum altitude 1,056 miles. Disintegrated 
after four and one-half months. 
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Jan, 31, 1968. U. S. launches Explorer 1; 30.8 pounds; 
maximum altitude 1,687 miles. Expected to orbit for three to five 
years. I 

March 17, 1968. U.S. launches Vandbird II; 3.26 pounds ; maxi¬ 
mum altitude^,466 miles. Expected to orbit at least 200 years. 

March 2^ 1968. U.S. launches Explorer III; 31 pounds ; maxi¬ 
mum altitude 1,741 miles. Disintegrated after three months. 

« May 16, 1958. Russians launch Sputnik III; 2,926.53 pounds (in¬ 
cluding 2^129 pounds of instiuments and a carrier of unspecified 
weight) ; maximum altitude 1,168 miles. Expected to disintegrate 
within Peh., 1969. 

July 26, 1958. U. S. launches Explorer IV ; 38.43 pounds (in¬ 
cluding 18.26 pounds of instruments) ; maximum altitude 1,380 miles. 
Expected to orbit for a few years. 

Oct 11, 1958. U.S. launches Pioneer 1 in an effort to hit or orbit 
the moon. Soared 71,300 miles, then fell back and di&integrated. 

Nov. 8, 1958. U. S. launches Pioneer II in a second attempt to 
reach the moon. Crashed back after flight of 7,500 miles. 

, Dec. 6, 1958. U. S. launches Pioneer III aimed at passing tiio 
moon. Tumbled back and disintegrated after reaching height of 
66^54 miles. 

Dee. 18, 1968. U. S. launches Atlas I ; weight 8,700 pounds (in¬ 
cluding 167 pounds of instinimentb) ; maximum altitude 928 miles. 
Expected to disintegrate in February, 1959. 

Jan. 2, 1969. U.S.S.R. launches a cosmic rocket named *Lunik’ 
which passed the moon on Jan. 3, and is now circling the sun as the 
10th planet. The last stage of the rocket weighs 3,245.2 pounds and 
contains 796.5 pounds of instruments. 


Achievements of the International Geophysical Year 

The International geophysical year or IGY began July 1, 1957 and 
ended officially on 30th December 1958. It marked the successful 
conclusion of man’s most ambitious effort to gain better knowledge 
of the earth and its environment. The accumulation of IGY data in 
three World Data centres will continue for many months after the 
formal closing of IGY. But the following are some of the high lights 
of the tentative findings of IGY— 

(1) The successful launching of artificial satellites has ushered 
in the Space A^e and has brought closer to realization the era of 
interplanetary tzavel. The placing of instrumented satellites in orbit, 
will inevitably lead to greatly increased knowledge of the earth, the 
moon and the solar system. 

(2) An intense band of radiation, increasing in intensity with 
altitude to a height as yet undetermined, was discovered to begin at 
a height of 250 miles. The mysterious radiation zone indicates that 
a vast region of space around the earth is populated with charg'ed 
particles, probably replenished by solar plasmas (ionized gases). 

13) A vast, mineral-rich region has been discovered in the 
Pacific. Millions of square miles of the Southwest Pacific bear a 
bottom sludge laden with nodules of manganese and iron with up to 1 
per cent of cobalt mixed with copper. The value of these minerals is 
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estimated at about $600,00(f per square mile, and the <^onomics of 
dredgini; upto the sludge ^‘appear to be promising.” 

(4 New light has been shed* upon weather and climate of the 
past. For example, it has bwn found that during the past fifty years 
or so the amount of precipitation in the Arctic has averaged twice that 
of the Antarctic. These data provide dues to the futmre of weather 
and climate. 

(5) Recording of temperatures to a low of at least 12C degrees 
below zero Fahrenheit in the Antarctic suggests the possible role of 
this vast continent of cold in the formation of world weather. 

(6) Throe major counter-currents in the oceans have been found 
and measured. One in the Atlantic flows beneath and opposite to the 
Gulf Stream, traveling at the rate of eight miles per day some 9,000 
feet beneath the surface. The sccetid, at depths between 200 and 1,000 
feet, flows against the surface equatorial current of the Pacific, trans¬ 
porting a billion cubic feet of water per second. The third lies beneath 
the surface 200 miles north of the Pacific equator, transporting 
1.6 billion cubic feet per second. These findings hold great signi¬ 
ficance for the dynamics of weather and climate and even for the loca¬ 
tion and quantity of food stocks in the seas. 

(7) Scientists were able to collect unprecedented data on the 
interrelationships of phenomena in the upper atmosphere and terres¬ 
trial events when the earth passed through a lemarkably intense cloud 
of solar gases on Feb. 10-11, 1958, which produced the most spectacular 
and the best observed aurora in history. Other intense terrestrial 
disiubances accompanied the auroral stoim. Great electric currents 
flowed through the crust of the earth. There was a steady decline 
in the horizontal component of the earth's magnetic field, together 
with a sharp dip in the volume of the radio noise that reached the 
earth. 

(8) During several voyages to Antarctica, supplemented by 
l>allo(m studies and an aircraft flight around the equator, deviations 
were found in cosmic ray trajectories from those to l>c expected from 
the classical description of the earth’s magnetic field in space, which 
should uniformly affect paths of charged paitides. The equator for 
cosmic rays turns out to be skewed west-ward by as much as 45 
degrees. This points to disturbance of the earth’s magnetic field by 
other magnetic fields in space, probably associated with recurring 
clouds of solar particles. 

(9) So much more ice has been found in Antarctica, to depths of 
14,000 feet, that the amount of ice and snow in * the world must be 
rorised upward by about 40 per cent—^from 2,240,000 cubic miles to 
some 4,600,000 cubic miles. The revised figure is critical for the study 
of the delicate balance of the heat and water regimen of the earth. 

(10) The 6,000,000 square mile continent of Antarctica, instead 
of being a single land-mass, now appears to be a complex of islands 
and mountains hidden under the vast ice-mantle. 



INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

1. CONFERENCE ON THE lAw OF THE SEA 

The inteiliational conference on the law of the sea, convened by 
the United Nations drawn up by the International Law Commission, 
elided iiwGeneva on 28th April, 1958, after two months* work. The 
Final Act, was signed at a ceremony on 29th April. Seventeen 
countries signed the three conventions on the territorial seas and con> 
tinuous zone, the high seas (including the position of land-locked 
countries) and the continental shelf, and 16 countries signed that on 
fishing and conservation of the resources of the high seas. An 
optional protocol providing for the compulsory jurisdiction of the In¬ 
ternational Court of Justice in disputes arising out of the conventions 
|ras signed by 13 countries. Among countries signing only the Final 
Act were the United Kingdom, the United States and the USSR. 
The documents remained open for signature until October 1958. To 
bring the conventions into force 22 ratifications or accessions are 
needed. 

The High Seas : On the regime of the high seas, the con¬ 
ference adopted all 28 articles, and a number of draft resolutions, sub¬ 
mitted by its second committee, and directed that the articles were to 
be combined in a convention, the preamble to which should include a 
clause to the effect that they were largely declaratory of existing 
international law, and another stating that they did not override 
specific conventions in force. Among the subjects covered by the 
articles are the freedom of the high seas ; the nationality of ships ; 
the immunity of warships and other government ships ; the safety of 
nagivation; the right of hot pursuit, the slave trade, piracy, and 
submarine cables and pipelines. A resolution expressing apprehen¬ 
sion over nuclear tests on the high seas and referring the question to 
the United Nations General Assembly was also adopted. 

Continental Shelf: The conference also adopted six articles 
concerning the continental shelf, and decided to embody them 
in a separate convention. The coastal state will, in accordance with 
these articles, exercise sovereign rights over the continental shelf for 
the purpose of exploring it and exploiting its natural resources. The 
first of these articles defines the continental shelf as follows;— 

*Tor the purpose of these articles the term continental shelf is 
used as referring (a) to the sea b<*d and subsoil of the submarine 
areas adjacent to the coast but outside the area of the territorial sea, 
to a depth of 200 metres or, beyond that limit, to wjiere the depth of 
superjacent waters admits of the exploitation of the natural resources 
of the said area ; (b) to the sea bed and subsoil of similar submarine 
areas adjacent to the coasts of islands. 

Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resources 
of the Sea: The conference adopted all but one of the 
articles together with an additional article proposed by the drafting 
committee and several resolutions. The articles, combined into a 
• Convention on Fishing and the Conservation of the Living Resourcea 
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of the Sea, dealth with such matters as the right to ^sh,on the high 
seas ; the conservation of their living resources; and fisheries con¬ 
ducted by means of equipmerib embedded in the floor of the sea. They 
include a compulsory arbitration clause. A resolution concerning the 
special right of States of whose economy depended on fishing and 
calling for collaboration between States to secure just treatment of 
such cases, was also adopted. 

The United Kingdom policy in the matter was stated a^, follows 
in the House of Commons on 28th April 1958 : “No proposal before 
the Geneva Conference relating to the breadth of territorial waters 
and to exclusive fishing zones outside the territorial water has secured 
the necessary two-thirds majority. The position is therefore that the 
only generally recognised rule in international law is that the breadth 
of territorial waters is three miles and that all waters outside that 
limit are high seas. Claims to exclusive fishing outside the limits of 
territorial waters are not recognised by international law. In the 
absence of any international agreement on the subject to which they 
are a party, the British Government reserve all their rights to the 
freedom of the high seas.’' 

Compromise Proposal ; The United Kingdom delegation sub¬ 
mitted in the conference on 2nd April, 1958, in view of the over 
whelming opposition to its views, the following proposal : “The limit 
of the breadth of the territorial sea shall not f»xtend beyond six miles. 
Extension to this limit shall not however affect existing rights of 
passage for aircraft and vessels, including warships, outside three 
miles.” This proposal would have^ given the coastal state control 
over fishing up to six miles from its shores, and no further, while 
retaining freedom of pas.sage for vessels and aircraft of other states 
outside a three mile limit. 

On 15th April the United States similarly departed from its tradi¬ 
tional adherence to the three-mile rule, and proposed a six-mile 
territorial sea plus a six-mile fishing zone, in which, however, the 
lights of other countries alieady fishing there would be reserved. The 
next day Canada proposed in conjunction with India and Mexico, 
a territorial sea of six miles, or up to twelve miles for states which 
had claimed more than six miles prior to 24th February, and\hat in 
all cases exclusive fishing rights would be enjoyed by the coastal slates 
up to twelve miles from the base line. On 18th April the delc- 
gatidn i-everted to its original plan, but now with a six-mile in place 
of a three-mile territorial sea, plus a six mile fishing zone. India 
and Mexico reverted to their previous proposal that each state should 
fix its own territorial sea up to a limit of twelve miles. The United 
States put forward a new compromise proposal to fix the maximum 
breadth of territorial sea at six miles plus a further zone of ex¬ 
clusive rights u^ to a maximum of twelve miles, with the proviso 
that foreign fishing vessels might continue to fish m the outer six* 
mile zone if they had fished there regularly for the 1st five years. 

In the final voting where no proposal received the necessary 
two-thirds majority, the United States compromise resolution received 
the greatest number of votes (45 to S3, 7 abstentions). Among other 
articles approved in plenary session relating to the regime of 
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the territorial ^ea, which, together witfk an article on a contigjwus 
zone, are to be combined in a separate convention, were those giving 
the coastal state sovereignty over its temtorial sea and over tne air 
space above it and sea bed and subsoiV below it; passage through 
international straits ; that fixing low-water mark as the base line 
from which the territorial sea is normally measured, and another con¬ 
cerning the base-line to be drawn in case of deeply idented coasts : 
this rec^nised the principle of straight lines drawn from point 
to point of the coast or its island fringe^ but with strict reserva¬ 
tions as to the definition of such coasts and islands and the method 
to be employed in drawing the base-lines. The maximum limit for 
the closing line for bays was fixed at 24 miles. 

The article on the contiguous zone gives the coastal state the 
right to take measures necessarily to prevent and punish infringe¬ 
ments of its customs, fiscal, immigration or sanitatic^n arrangements 
in a zone extending not more than twelve miles from the base line from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea is measured. 


II, NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

The North Atlantic Council of Ministers held its annual spring 
meeting in Copenhagen from 5th to 7th May, 1958. There was an 
Important development in the alliance in that it now had an increasing 
regard for the economic side having already progressed from the 
purely military to the political. The following communique was 
Issued at the end of the meeting ; 

The foreign ministers of the 15 NATO countries have deepened 
and strengthened their mutual understanding and their unity of 
purpose. NATO, a defensive organisation, is now much more than 
merely a military alliance. It is becoming a true community of free 
nations. Within this community, to a degree unprecedent in history, 
countries are carrying out a policy of close co-operation in peace time 
without abandoning their independence. This development is one of 
the most important events in recent years. 

Ministers recognised that political unity and the efficient organi¬ 
zation of defence were not enough. Economic co-operation is also 
essential between the members of the alliance. Every effort should 
be made to ensure economic prosperity, notably by the expansion of 
international trade and by aid to under-developed countries. Con¬ 
sultations on methods and machinery for such co-operation will take 
place within the alliance. 

During their consideration of the international situation, the 
ministers had a discussion on the question of a possible summit con¬ 
ference. The Council of Ministers believe that summit meetings are 
desirable if they offer prospects of reaching settlements on important 
questions. The Council considers that conferences at the summit are 
not the only way, or necessarily the best way of conducting negotia¬ 
tions or rraucing intemaiional tensions. In any event, such con¬ 
ferences must be properly prepared and take place in a favourable 
atmosphere. 
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stock-holders was announced;by the iDternational Bank for Recons¬ 
truction and Development ^ June 11, 1958. The Bank stated 
that agreement had been reached on the text of a final agreement, 
expect^ to be signed in mid-July. The International Bank has been 
providing good office in discussions on the settlement. 

Subsequent to the signature of the heads of agreement Romir 
on April 29, 1958, by representatives of the Government of the Unit^ 
Arab Republic and of the Suez shareholders, further discuss)on be- 
tweez. the parties, with International Bank participation, had been 
held in Cairo and subsequently in Paris during the past several 
months. As a result of these discussions, agreement was reached 
on the text of a final agreement, providing for the implementation 
of the Rome hea^s of agreement. **Heads of agreement” is a term 
denoting a type of preliminary agieement on main aspects of a 
problem, with details remaining for further implementation. 

A last step in the settlement of the compensation of the Suez 
share-holders was taken on July 13, 1958 when the final agreement 
was signed in Geneva at the United Nations European office. The 
Bank helped to negotiate the settlement, and acting as fiscal agent 
would collect the payments from the United Arab Republic. The 
beads of agreement—preliminary agreement on main points, with 
details to be discussed later—^wero signed in Rome on Aprii 29. 

IV. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 

A major achievement of the forty-second session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, held in July 1958, in Geneva, was tho 
adoption of a convention calling upon member states to take steps to 
eliminate discrimination in employment and occupation. The conven¬ 
tion, adopted by a vote of 189 in favour, 24 against and 13 absten¬ 
tions, is binding upon its parties. The recommendation is an advisory 
measure, dealing with the formulation and application of anti¬ 
discrimination policy. Countries ratifying the convention will under¬ 
take to pursue policies “designed to promote, by methods appropriate 
to national conditions and practices, equality of opportunity and treat¬ 
ment in respect to employment and occupation with a view to elimi¬ 
nating any disciimination. They also undertake to apply the conven¬ 
tion to non-metropolitan territories in accordance with tho constitu¬ 
tion of the International Labour Organization. • 

The convention defines discrimination as “any distinction, exclu¬ 
sion or prefeience made on the basis of race, colour, sex. religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or social origin which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality of opportunity or treatment 
in employment or occupation.” It specifies, however, that preference 
based on the special requirements of a particular job does not consti¬ 
tute discrimination. In the course of the meetings, l>oth the 
United States and the Soviet Union pledged their co-operation with 
a projected survey of the right to jfreedom of association in all ILO’S 
seventy-nine member countries. 
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, V. THE MIDDLE EAST 

Dij^orders in Lebanon : The assassination, on 8th May, 1958, of a 
newspaper editor who was an avowed opponent of the then Let»n^e 
Govt., was made the occasion for inflammatory statements and called 
for strike action ^ oj^sition leaders in the Lebanon. Serious riot¬ 
ing broke out in Tripoli the following day, and later spread to other 
areas, including Beirut. United States Information Service libraries 
were s«ecked and burned in both Beirut and Tripoli. Later, the distur¬ 
bances began to take on the character of an insurrection, with armed 
clashes between opponenets of the Government and the police and to 
some extent the army. The Iraq Petroleum Company's pipeline from 
Iraq to Tripoli was sabotaged near the Syrian border, though damage 
was small and was swiftly repaired. 

On 14th May, one of the opposition leaders, Saeb Sallam declared 
that the present strike would continue until the Pfesldent, whom he 
accused, together with the Foreign Minister relinguished the Presi¬ 
dency and his regime vanished. On 21st May, President Chamoun, who 
had been reported to be seeking a second term of office, told a iiress 
eoMerexKe that he had no intention of resigning as the Opposition 
^dlemand^. On 27th May, the Lebanese Prime Minister, Sami Solh, 
declared that his Government did not intend to submit a Bill to Parlia¬ 
ment amending the constitution to enable the President to seek 
re-eleetikM^ 

Governmevt Reactirnut: On 13th May, the Lebanese 
Forei^ Minister, Dr. Charles Malik in a statement to the Press said 
that the events in the Lebanon could only be understood and appraised 
against the background of vast outside interference in the internal 
anairs of Lebanon and that was going on for months and indeed for 
years. He mentioned the United Arab Republic (UAR) whose press 
had unleashed the strongest possible attacks and vilifications upon the 
Lebanon and its Government. The object of those, he asseifed, was 
to “destroy the Lebanon as a free, independent and sovereign State and 
to bring about a radical modification in its fundamental political orienta¬ 
tion.” At hi.s press conference on 21st May, President Chamoun reite¬ 
rated the charge of large-scale interference by the UAR, 

Subsequently, the Lebanon appealed to the Arab League and on 
22nd May to the United Nations Security Council against the inter¬ 
ference of the UAR. The Security Council met to consider the com¬ 
plaint on 27th May, 1958. 

Vviied States Military Assistance : On 17th May, the United 
States Depaitment issued a statement on U.S. military assistance to 
the Lebanon. It said : “Some time ago the United States concluded 
an agreement with the Government of the Lebanon to furnish that 
Government with certain arms and equipment for use in ddtending ite 
territorial integrity and the independence of the Lebanon. Recently, 
the Government of Lebanon asked the United States Government to 
expedite the implementation of agreed programmes and in some inst¬ 
ances to augment these programmes. In making this request, to 
which the United j^tates agreed, the Government of Lebanon indicated 
that the integrity of Lebanon was threatened by persons acting under 
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alien iafiiienc&” The US ^tement concluded by ^ying that this 
additional assistance had as^ sole purpose **to augment'the cs^eity 
oS the Lebanese s^urity forqes to control and picevent these stibveysive 
efforts and to facilitate the ftstoration of peace and quiet.” 

The Political Situation :* The former Lebanese administraiion 
headed by President Chamoun, with Sami Solh as Pjpmo Minister 
had good relations with the West, and accepted the Eisenhower 
doctrine in the spring of 1967. It was supported by the Army, which 
was predominantly Christian* but was opposed by those extrdhie Mo^ 
lem elements who favour Egyptian and Syrian policies. These were 
headed by Abdullah Yafii and Saeb Sallam, leaders of the previous 
Government, which resigned in November 1956, on the issue of break'- 
ing diplomatic relations with the United Kingdom and France following 
their intervention in the Israeli-Egyptian hostilities. During genersd 
elections in June 1957, which were also marked by serious disorders, 
Abdullah Yaffi and Saeb Sallam were defeated and the piesent Govern¬ 
ment won a majority in the Chamber sufficient to enable the President 
to achieve a second term. 

Security Council Action on Lebanon : The Security Council 
on June 11, 1958 decided to have an Observation Grou|> ^ go to 
Lebanon immediately to ensure that there would be no illegal infil¬ 
tration of the personnel or arms or other materials across the Leba¬ 
nese borders, and authorised Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
to take all necessary steps to implement the decfslon. Mr. 
Hammarskjold announced three days later that he had appointed 
Major-General Odd Bull of Norway as executive member of tho 
Observation Group in charge of military observers. Also appointed 
in the Group were Mr, Galo Plaza of Equador and Mr. Rajeswar Dayal 
of India. The Sec rotary-General asked the Chief of Staff of United 
Nacions Truce Supervision Oiganisation to make available on a tem¬ 
porary basis a number of officers for service under the immediate 
authoiity of the Observation Group. 

The Secretary-Gencial arrived in Beiiut on June 19 to be present 
at the first meeting of the Observation Group, and to meet briefly 
with Lebanese President Camille Chamoun, and the Prime Mimster 
Sami es-Solh. Three days later he arrived in Cairo foi talks with Presi¬ 
dent Ganial Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic and returned 
to Beirut on June 24. The decision of the Security Council to esta¬ 
blish an Ooservation Group followed a complaint filed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lebanon on May 22, 1958 which called on the Council to con¬ 
sider “a situation aiismg fiom the intervention of* the United Arab 
Republic in the inteinal affairs of Lebanon.” The letter declared 
that the intervention consisted, among other things, of infiltration of 
armed bands from Syria, the destruction of Lebanese life and pro¬ 
perty by such bands, the participation of United Arab Republic 
nationals in acts of terrorism and rebellion in Lebanon, the supplying 
of arms from Syria to persons and groups in Lebanon rebelling 
against established authorities, and the waging of a violent radio and 
press campaign in the United Arab Republic calling for strikes, 
demonstrations and the overthrow of the established authorities in 
Lebanon. The Security Council now began its discussions. The reso- 
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calling fcr esteUishmeni'^ the Ol^ervation Oroup, put Jia^litd 
bjr Sweden, wae adopted by )a vote of lu in favour to nonfi^pWuiBt^ 
uath thb Soviet Uniou^altotaining. The latest report on the^M^uktion 
was that the UNO (^<^ation Group had now decided to withdraw 
from that country in view of the easing of the tension. 

Middle East Crisis : The Security Council, which had been 
called into Emergency session on July 15, 1958 to consider further 
development in connection with Lebanon’s complaint of intervention 
"by the United Arab Republic in its internal affairs, adjourned on Jul^ 
22 without setting a date for its next meeting. At the Council 
meeting of July 15 Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge of the United 
States, informed it of United States Marine landings in Lebanon. 
The United States forces, the US representative declared, were not 
there to engage in hostilities of any kind, much less fight a war. He 
said that the troops were sent for the sole purpose of helping the 
Government of Lebanon at its request, in its efforts to stabilize the 
aituation, until such time as the United Nations could take the steps 
necessary to protect the independence and political integrity of 
Lelmnon. The United States forces, he added, would afford security 
to ^e several thousand Amencons living in Lebanon. “That is the 
total scope and objective of the United States assistance,” he declared. 

Referring to the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon, 
Mr. Lodge said that the Group had “thus far been able to achieve 
limited success.” While supporting the US move in the Lebanon, the 
United Kingdom representative introduced a draft resolution reques¬ 
ting the Secretary-General to consult with Lebanon and other inter¬ 
ested States in order to make neccssaiy arrangements to protect the 
territorial integrity of Lebanon and to ensure against infiltration of 
arms or personnel across the border. 

Introducing a Soviet draft resolution calling on the United States 
to recall its troops from Lebanon forthwith, A. Sobolev of the USSR, 
charged that United States actions were a gross violation of the 
Charter, and a threat to intrnational peace and security. Gunnar V. 
Jamng, of Sweden, in the course of the debate, declared that, in his 
Government’s view, the arrival of United States troops in Lebanon 
had substantially alterted the situation and that the Observation Group 
had become superflous from a practical viewpoint and unsuitable 
from a political viewpoint. He presented a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of the Group until further notice and pointing <pt that the 
United Nations was not authorised to intervene in the dominie affairs 
of a State. " 

On Friday July 18, the Council voted on the three resolutions 
presented by the United States, the Soviet Union and Sweden respect¬ 
ively. All three proposals were rejected. The civil war in Lebanon 
virtually came to an end with the landing of the U. S. marines in 
Beirut. A new president, Major-General Fuad Chehab Was elected 
President in place of Mr. Chamoun on July 31, 1958 and this consti¬ 
tuted a great blow to the American prestige in the Middle !E^t. 

Mr. Chamoun quited his post on September 23 when new 
President took over, a token withdrawal of the U. S. martnek from 
Lebanon had already taken place. i * 
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Revolution in Iraq ; A major revolution to(^« place in Iraq> 
a member of tbe Baghdad Fact. On July 14, 1958, a grOup of young 
ofRcers of the Iraqi forces overthrew the regime of General* Nuri-es- 
Said, a staunch supporter of the West, General Nuri, 70 years old, 
Iraq's strong man since he first became Premier in 1930, was killed 
by the rebels. King Faisal and his family were shot de^ by the rebel 
forces. A new Government has been formed under General Abdul 
Karim Kaseem, as the Prime Minister and Iraq has been proclaimed 
as a republic. The new regime has not denounced the Bagkiad Padt, 
nor has gone against the Western Powers. 

Iraq is an independent State in Arabia. It was before the first 
world war, a Turkish province and became a state in 1919. The World 
War I brought the British on the scene. With the aid of the Arab 
nationalities, the British dislodged from power the Ottoman Turks 
who had misruled Iraq from 1534 to 1918. In spite of the fact that 
the British pla(^ King Faisal I (son of Sherif Husain, ex-King of 
Arabia) on the throne of Iraq on August 23, 1921, they continued to 
wield the real power till 1932, when after a number of violent demon¬ 
strations and revolts, they pulled out of the country. Except during 
Premier Rashid Ah’s brief pro-German regime in 1941, all the Govern¬ 
ments of Iraq, which were often headed by the assassinated premier 
Nuri-es-Said, remained up to the last coup the strong supporters 
of the Western cause in West Asia. With the assassination of the 
23 year old King Faisal II (grandson of King Faisal 1), the pro- 
western monarchy of Iraq passes out of history and yields place to a 
republic. 

The Middle East and the UNO: The two-week emergency 
special session of the General Assembly came to a quick end on 
August 21, 1958, with the unanimous adoption of a resolution calling 
on Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold to make practical arrange- 
mehts to uphold the purpose and principles of the United Nations 
Charter in Lebanon and Jordan and thereby facilitate the early with¬ 
drawal of the foreign troops from those two countries. Eightjr of 
the eighty-one members voted for the resolution, with the Dominican 
Republic absent. The resolution, which was sponsored jointly by the 
ten Arab members—Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, the United Arab Republic and Yemen— 
also welcome renewed assurances by the Arab countries that they 
would observe their Arab League obligations to respect each other's 
systems of government, and to abstain from any action calculated to 
change them, and called upon all United Nations members to act stric¬ 
tly ^ accordance with the principles of mutual respect for each other's 
territorial integrity and sovereignty, of non-aggression and of strict 
non-interference in each other's internal affairs. 

Tunisian Accord: France and Tunisia informed the Security 
Council on June 18, 1958 that they had signed an agreement providing 
for the complete evacuation of French troops from Tunisian soil 
within four months, with the exception of the Bizerte naval base. 
Representatives of both countries stated the l^ipe that the agreement 
would establish normal relations betwen theunirovernments and open 
the door to an era of mutual co-operation Under the terms of the 
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accord, the evacuation of the French troops is to be follovred by neg:o> 
tiations to establish the status of the navt,l base at Bizerte. 

The 'French representative said that the signing of the agree¬ 
ment, based as it was on the proposal of March 15 made by the good 
offices mission, made possible a satisfactory settlement of all other 
outstanding differences between the two countries. The meeting of 
the Council was one of several held by the Council in June following* 
complaints by both countries. On May 29 Tunisia charged that 
French Uoops stationed at Remada made a sortie from their barracks 
and tried to force a barrier at Bir Kanbout, five days earlier. On the 
following day, the Tunisian letter said, French bombers and hghter 
planes based in Algeria attacked the Remada area. A letter to the 
Council from France on May 29 declared that Tunisia had disrupted 
the modus vivendi which had been established in Fenruary in regard 
to stationing of French troops in various localities in the country, and 
that in its troops movements and arming of civilians, the Tunsian 
Government had created conditions likely to lead to incidents. 

Cyprus : Britain has announced a new plan for Cyprus. It 
proposes a programme of partnership for a period of seven years in 
which Greece, Turkey and Britain will participate in the administra- 
tiqn of the Mediterranean Island. There will be two Houses of Repre* 
sentatives, one for Greek Cypnots and the other for Turkish Cypriots: 
they will, while looking after the interests of the two communities, 
seek to co-ordinate inter-community affairs. Prime Minister 
Macmillan announcing the Plan said it indicated British willingness to 
share Cypriot’s sovereignty with the Greek and the Turkish Govern¬ 
ments. The Greeks found the proposal totally unacceptable to them. 

The U. K. Government has proposed a joint Greeko-Turkish- 
British sovereignty over Cyprus. The proposal aims at terminating 
the scramble for supremacy that has existed in the Mediterranean 
through ages past. For a short period in the 4th century B. C., 
Cyprus belonged to one of the Greek States. The island was con¬ 
quered by the Turks in 1671. It was assigned by Turkey in 1878 to 
Britain to be occupied and administered by England, in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for the executing her engage¬ 
ment to assist Turkey in defence against Russia, and was formally 
annexed by the British in 1914, its status being recognised by Turkey 
in the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), to which Greece, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom were all parties. 

A constitution based on the elective principle was instituted as 
early as 1882, but the Legislative Council had to be suspended follow¬ 
ing disturbances in 1931 arising principally out of agitation fof the 
union (Enosis) of Cjrprus with Greece. After World War 11, the 
United Kingdom Government made proposals for a new constitution, 
but the Consultative Assembly which met in 1947-48 was boycott^ 
by the supporters of Enosis, who took the line that acquiescence in 
constitutional development would be a betraval of Eno<d<«. 

Renewed efforts were made by the United Kingdom Government in 
1954 to introduce a reptreufentative constitution, but only the Turkish 
community and some Individual Greek-Cvpriots were prepared to co¬ 
operate. A conference of the Foregn Ministers of Greece, Turkey 
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AAd the United Kingdom met in London in August-Sentember 1956 to 
consider political and de^ce question which affect *the eastern 
Mediterranean including C^rus. New British proposals were put 
forward, but they were not accepted by the Greeks and the Turks* 
After the London Conference,!, discussions continued, but the situation 
in the island showed^ no improvement, and on November 26, following 
an increase in terrorist activities, a state of emergency w&ff proclaimeia 
by the Governor. 

In August 1956, the British Government appointed Lord i^dcliffh 
as constitutional commissioner for Cyprus with the task of drafting a 
new liberal constitution. His proposals were published in December. 
They included safeguards for the Turkish community. The Radcliffe 
proposals were accepted as a basis for di^icussion by the Turkish 
Government, but were rejected out of hand by the Greek Government 
and the supporters of Enosis in Cyprus. 

The Cyprus .^question was discussed at the eleventh session of the 
U. N, General Assembly, which in a resolution adopted in February 
26, 1957, expressed “the earnest desire that a peaceful, democratic, 
and just solution will be found, in accord with the principles and pur¬ 
poses of the Charter of the United Nations, and the hope that nego¬ 
tiations will be resumed and continued to this end.” The next move 
was an offer in March by Lord Ismay, the then Secretary-General of 
NATO, of his good offices ; but this offer, although acceptable by 
Britain and Turkey, was rejected by Greece. In the same month 
Archbishop Makarios who had been taken into custody in March 1956, 
for alleged complicity in terrorist activity was released from his 
detention in Seychelles. 

In May 1957, a letter from Archbishop Makarios to the United 
Kingdom Government indicated that the only talks he was prepaxed 
to contemplate were between himself and the Government, to the 
exclusion of other and wider interests which, in the British view, had 
a right to be consulted. On December 14, 1957, a resolution on the 
Cyprus situation failed to receive the necessary two-thiids majority 
in the U. N. General Assembly. The British Government later 
suggested that Cyprus should be partitioned, but this was also not 
accepted by the parties. The Cyprus situation still remains unsolved. 

VI. UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

On January 27, Egypt and Syria united into one State known as 
the United Arab Republic. The new state has one Chief of State 
and one foreign minister. The armed forces and educational systems 
of the two countries have already been unified. The Parliaments of 
both these two countries ratified the union. The President of the 
United Arab Republic will be chosen by referendum. A provisional 
regime has been established until the constitutions of Syria and Egypt 
can be modified to permit a federal status and a single President 
regime for the two countries. At the same time, the public services 
of the two countries will be unified. A single Parliament made up 
of the present members of the Egyptian an^i Igirrian National Assem¬ 
blies is also planned and the new State has one cab* net. 

Legislative power will be exercised by a national* assembly, whose 
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size will de^de4 upon by a decree of the President of the Republic. 
At least hifif the members of the Ass^bly.mUfiA be>«hosen from 
among ar*embers from the Egyptian aira Syrian Parliament. The 
Assembly will sit in Cairo, but may be convened elsewhere at the re¬ 
quest of the President. The Constitution of the new state is a demo¬ 
cratic independent and sovereign republic. Private property is pro¬ 
tected by law and infringements upon it can only be made in the public 
interest and in return for just compensation. The constitution is 
Sbcular in character. 

VII. THE SITUATION IN ALGERIA 

Algeria was in ferment and there was outbreak of violence all 
over the country demanding independence. It is reported that sixty- 
two thousand Algerian nationalists had been killed by the French since 
November 1964, when the Algerian movement for national liberation 
began. This was disclosed by the French Minister ox Defence, M. 
Chaban-Delmas. In contrast only six thousand Frenchmen lost their 
lives. For 45 months the French had been engaged in a bloody 
struggle against an Aiab independence movement led by the Nation^ 
Liberation Front in Algeria which is juridically a part of Metropolitan 
France and which is represented by thirty seats in her Assembly 
Nationals. 

The Algerian struggle had tied down a French army of 45,000, 
about half of her total armed forces, cost the lives of 5,000 
Frenchmen and 50,000 Algerians and drained French treasury 
the rate of Rs. 25 million day. It has exacerbated France’s relations 
with her allies and supplied fuel to the new pan-Arab movement of 
Nasser. More than all these, it has inflamed feelings within France 
itself where many homes have been rendered desolate, many families 
deprived of their wage-earners, many mothers have lost their sons and 
many wives, their husbands. 

So soon after assumption of office, De Gaulle hurried to Algeria, 
with two objectives in view, first to resore the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment over the rebel army command and second to set in motion a 
seltiement of the Algerian war. With regard to the first, he 
succeeded in bringing the rebel army under his control. After a show 
of some opposition, Massu, Soustelle, Delbecque and other French 
Generals in Algeria, who called De Gaulle to power but only wanted 
to use him as a Neguib for a French Nasser quietly surrendered to 
him and like good soldiers, promised to obey orders. 

With regard to the second objective, he promised all Algerians 
French citizenship. He said, ”For these 10 million Frenchmen 
(meaning the people of Algeria) their vote will count the same as 
those of all others. He declared that the Algerians would elect a 
representative assembly of their own and French Government would 
consult with it on Algeria’s future status. 

The difficulty with vested interests is that they cannot keep pace 
with the march of tp^** Had France made this offer a decade ago^ 
it would have fa^n tdken as a generous one by the Algerians. But 
today it may have been too late. It has been given a cold reception 
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by the National Liberation In its opinion, de C^ulle’s move 

is a Wld-up for an offer oj^integrration. A Liberation Front spokes¬ 
man said “we want Algerian citizenship, not French.” And in the 
wake of the de Gaulle declaration there were fresh outbreaks erf 
violence. The Algerian situation remains undecided. 

f 

VIIL COMMUNIST CHINA AND THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 

*■1 ^ 

Communist China claimed Quemoy, a island at a distance of 12 
miles from the mainland China. Communist China began to shell 
heavily this island, and the USA helped the Chiang Ki-shek regime 
to defend itself against the attack of mainland China. The Commu¬ 
nist seizure and consolidation of power on the mainland of China 
a decade ago initiated an era of grave and almost continuous crisis in 
the Far East. Fundamentally, the crisis was caused by the expan¬ 
sionist pressure of the Peking regime in co-operation with Russia and 
the world communist movement. 

The conflict between the Chinese regime and the nationalist 
Government on Taiwan was at first largely symbolic. Chiang Kai 
Shek fled to Taiwan and several of the smaller offshore islands 
with an army of about of 600,000 after his government collapsed on 
the mainland in 1949. But his cause was clearly hopeless ; his threats 
to reconquer the mainland was hollow. Up to the summer of 
1950, official United States policy was to deal cautiously with Chiang, 
discouraging his actions of reconquest, and to accept the fact that 
Peiping would ultimately establish control over Taiwan and the 
smaller offshore islands. 

Communist aggression in Korea in 1950 changed that policy. The 
USA revaluated the strategic importance of Taiwan—a link in 
the great island chain formed by Japan to the north and the Phili¬ 
ppines to the South—in the light of the clear evidence that the 
Communists were ready to pursue their Far East aims by force. 
President Truman ordered the Seventh-Fleet to patrol the waters in 
the 100-mile wide stretch between Taiwan and the mainland and in 
1953 President Eisenhower announced a policy generally described 
as unleashing Chinag Kai shek. Practically Chinag has no power to 
take any action unless he is so helped by the USA. 

But the new policy of the USA committed her to the fortunes of 
the Chinag Government and the territory it held, including a number 
of island rights on the Communist China’s doorstep. Chief among 
them "were the Quemoys, which lies just off Amoy harbour, three to 
five miles from the coast, and the Matsus, 160 miles to the north and 
about ten miles from the'mainland. 

The Quemoy and Matsu islands have since become the danger 
points in the conflict between Communist China and the USA in the 
Far East. The first major crisis over them occurred in 1965 when 
Peiping launched a series of raids and artillery attacks as an apparent 
preclude to invasion. The U.S. response was the Formosa resolution 
of 1965, overwhelmingly passed by both Hotnbs of Congress, which 
states : “That the President of the United States be and hereby is 
authorised to employ the armed forces of the United States as he 
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deems necessary for the specific purpose of securing Formosa 
(Taiwan^ and the Pescadores (a group of islets off the coast of 
Taman). 

In terms of Quemoy and Matsu, the jneaning of the resolution was 
to leave to the President’s discretion whether an attack on the islands 
might be a threat to the security of Taiwan. The Chinag Government, 
however, interpreted the resolution as encouragement to reinforce 
its garrison on Quemoy and Matsu. A steady military build-up began* 
The United States’ allies were deeply disturbed by the Formosa Reso¬ 
lution and the potential commitment to Quemoy and Matsu. But 
Communist pressure against the island ceased after the Formosa 
resolution and the issue receded. 

. Then in August 1958 signs began to accumulate that new trouble 
was brewing. On July 31, Soviet Premier Krushchev journeyed to 

S eiping for a four day conference with Chinese Communist leader 
[ao Tse-Tung. In the weeks immediately following the Peiping con¬ 
ference, the evidence pointed to a Mao-Krubhchev decision on new 
military moves in Taiwan Strait. Stepped up communist bombard¬ 
ment of Quemoy resulted in August 23 m the heaviest shelling in the 
island’s history. The attacks produced warnings from Secretary of 
State, John Foster Delles and President Eisenhower, but the warnings 
had no marked effect on Communist military activity in the Strait. 
Once again the question came up as to whether the United States, 
under the terms of the Formosa resolution, intended to defend the 
offshore islands. The last week of August began with concentrated 
efforts by the Communists to blockade the 100,000 man Quemoy garri¬ 
son with fleets of torpedo boats. The blockade is creating a serious 
problem for the Nationalists. Now the position is slightly improved. 

IX. ANTARCTIC TREATY 

The continent of Antarctica has been under exploration for more 
than a century. Seven nations—Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, 
Britain, New Zealand have laid claim to parts of it. Some of the 
claims overlap. During the current International Geophysical year, 
Russia entered the Antarctic for the first time in more than a century. 
This has raised the quebtion of an international agreement on 
Antarctica. 

In May 1958, President Eisenhower invited the seven claimants, 

S lus Belgium, Japan, South Africa and the Soviet Union which have 
one I. G. Y. work in the Antarctic to join the U.S. in a treaty assur¬ 
ing freedom of scientific investigation in the Antarctic by all nations 
and use of Antarctica for peaceful purposes only. President 
Eisenhow has urged an international treaty that would minimise terri¬ 
torial claims in the Antarctic—or at’least “freeze” them at their pre¬ 
sent status—and permit further peaceful resarch in the area to the 
advantage of all. Eleven nations have now responded favourably to 
support the negotiations of such a treaty. 

X. THE FIFTH REPUBLIC IN FRANCE 
With the fall of the Fourth Republic in France in the middle of 
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tlie year 1958, the fifth republic has been ushered,in with General 
de Gaulle as the head o|^ the Government. The fall of the fourth 
republic was accelerated on account of revolt by sevei^ French 
generals in Algeria. The inside story of the fall reveals a state of 
political bankruptcy and lack* of courage on the part of those French* 
men on whom lay the responsibility to defend their republic. It 
the story of a nation in decay. It is said that National Assembly’s 
acceptance of General de Gaulle was the product of an intricate senes 
of manoeuvres, but it also sprang from the deep unwillingness *<>f 
the French to defend their Parliament. The deputies who had never 
had the courage to denounce the reactionary Algerian policy have 
now been swallowed up by it. 

If on the first day of the revolt—May 13—^thc French had acted 
vigorously against the Algiers' revolting generals, the latter might 
have submitted and the crisis might have passed. The French consti¬ 
tutional refereAdum on September 28, resulted in a resound¬ 
ing vicoty for General de Gaulle. The official result of the refe¬ 
rendum for the whole of the Metropolitan France, including 
Corsica, was “yes” 17,666,828 ; and “no” 4,624,475. Between 85 to 
90 per cent of the electorate voted and officials said that a record 
number of the 26,772,255 on the register went to the polls. The General 
was elected as the President. 

The new constitution may be described as a Presidential type of 
Government. It has curtailed much of the existing power of the 
French Parliament and transferred those through the Government to 
the President. It also provides for a shorter Parliamentary 
session (to be not more than five and a half months) and also cur¬ 
tailed the legislative competence of the Parliament. It would 
henceforth not be easy to vote down a Government, or even Govern¬ 
ment proposals. For both, an absolute negative majority would be 
necessary. On the other hand the President would be able to dissolve 
the Parliament much more easily and even to appeal to the people 
over the head of Parliament through a referendum. The great loser 
in the new constitution is certainly the French Parliament, but the 
Premier and his Cabinet gain only partially. The real winner is the 
President* of the Republic. And this powerful President is neither 
directly elected by the people, nor rsponsible to the directly elected 
National Assembly. 


XI. HUNGARY 

The five-nation Special Committee of the UNO on Hungary, after 
a series of meetings which began in June 1958 after the announcement 
of the execution of Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter and two other Hungarians, 
on July 14, issued a report. Imre Nagy was Prime Minister of the 
Hungarian Government during 1966 uprising which was overthrown 
in 1966 after a Soviet Union military intervention. Nagy and his two 
companions who had taken refuge in the Yugoslav embassy were 
kidnapped by the Russians and General Mahster was arrested at a 
meeting. 

The Hungarian Government, the report points out, had pledged 
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Immunity t^the, leaders of the uprising and that the action of the 
Hungarian Cfovemment in bringing Imre Nagy to trial was contrary 
to soleme^ assurances which Mr. Kadar^^he Hungarian Premier on 
^half of the Hungarian Government, had previously given. The 
execution of Imre Nagy and his companions, tne report declares, has 
special significance, because Mr. Nagv as Prime Minister of Hungary, 
had appealedMirectly to the United Nations. But his fate should not 
be allowed to distract attention from the many other sentences offici- 
aMy announced concerning persons accused of connections with the 
1956 uprisings. It cannot be taken for granted that all sentences 
have been published. 

The Committee appended to the report a list of thirty death 
sentences said to have been imposed. In addition, it names well over 
a hundred men and women sentenced to prison terms for slight 
offences. The sentences were all the more disturbing became they 
came after a number of public assurances by Hunganan leaders that 
a period of stablization had begun and that proceedings against per¬ 
sons accused of participating in the uprising were virtually over. 
The Committee observed that while the arrest of General Maleter and 
the abduction of Mr. Nagy and his companions were undertaken by 
Soviet personnel, nevertheless the Hungarian Government, in announ¬ 
cing the subsequent trials and executions, had accepted full responsi¬ 
bility. These secret trials and executions showed continued dis¬ 
regard for the resolution of the General Assembly and for human 
rights as defined in the Universal declaration of Human Rights and 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

Despite Hungarian Government declarations, the Committee 
found, no real change has been made either in the summary procedure 
of the Hungarian courts against alleged rebels nor in the practices of 
the political police. The report questions official statements by the 
Hungarian Government regarding the gradual withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. On May 24, it declared. Mr. Kedar announced the withdrawal 
of 17,(KM) Soviet troops from Hungary, but gave no information as to 
the nature of the troops withdrawal or the troops that remained. 
Neither this announcement nor any other available evidence had 
enabled the Committee to conclude that there was a complete 
withdrawal of Soviet armed forces, as urged by the General Assembly. 

XII. FALL OF DEMOCRACY 

In recently years the disorder in democracy has outweighed its 
usefulness in a number of Asian and African nations that have 
attemuted parliamentary government. In one nation after another, 
a military dictatorship or some other form of authoritarianism has 
taken over, posing a new question of the viability of the whole 
democratic system for certain kinds of countries and societies. The 
latest country to abrogate democracy is the Svdan. A military 
dictatorship under the General Ibrahim Abboud, Commander-in-Chirf 
of the armed forces ou^d the elected government of Premier Abdulla 
j£halil. In Pakistantf Gren. Mohammed Ayub Khan has suppressed 
civil regime and taken vontrol. In Burma Gen. Ne Win, head of the 
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military f(»rces assumed the leadership of ^ the sovemirent in October 
1068, as a result of an a%Teement with the quarreliftg: political 
party. In October in Thailandf the Government ^ was tugiied into 
complete military rule when the Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, head 
of military forces dismissed the government tore up the constitution 
and began to run the country as an unbridled dictator. Ip July 1968, 
a coup in Iraq brought a change from the authoritarianism with 
parliamentary trappings of Nun-es-Said to the military dictatorship 
of General Karim-el-Kassem. From October 1958, a mild of^sort of 
dictatorial role is being played by Gen. Abdul Nasutian, army chief 
of staff and the armed forces in Indonesia by the renewal of emer¬ 
gency regulations which has reduced Parliament and presidentially 
appointed Cabinet to an ill-defined legislative and administrative 
status. 

The reasonj |or the failure of democracies though vary from 
country to country but certain fractors are common to all.—(1) All 
have a background of colonial or semi-colonial domination that 
inhibited the development of political maturity and a sense of respon¬ 
sibility among their leaders. Under colonialism the politicians and 
bureaucrats were kept in subordinated roles and did not get adequate 
experience in Government. (2) All countries are economically back¬ 
ward. (3) The political traditions in all these countries were despotic 
rather than democratic. (4) Lack of substantial financial resources 
to operate democratic system. Personal following and political party 
machines had to be financed and the trapping of social status 
of high officials maintained. This led almost everywhere to cor¬ 
ruption. (5) Inexperienced new officials floundered with acute 
economic problems. (6) Internal and external threats which caused 
apprehension and insecurity, such as in Burma where communists and 
rebels were constant problem. In Indonesia where non-communists 
were also a big problem. 

India and Philippines are notable examples among the indepen¬ 
dent countries of Asia that are continuing to operate a democracy 
successfully. 

XIII. THE BERLIN CRISIS 

A new political crisis cropped at the end of 1968 between 
Western powers and U.S.S.R. regarding the status of Berlin. 
Before we state the cause of Berlin crisis, let us state the 
position of two Germanys. Germany has existed since the end of 
World War II in two parts —West Germany, occupied after the war 
by the U. S., Britain and France. Since 1949, it is known as West 
German Federal Republic with sovereign authority, strongly pro¬ 
western and a NATO member, l^ast Germany was originally the 
Soviet occupation zone. Since 1949 it is known as the German 
Democratic Republic with independent status. 

Berlin, the former capital of Germany has a special status in 
divided Germany. Although it is wholly surrounded by the Soviet 
occupation zone, each of the Big Four Powei'', England, U.S.S.R., 
France, U.S.A., controls a sector. The Western Powers have access 
to their sectors by road, rail, canals and air. These basic divisions 
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were made 'Iby Hig Four mjlitaiy commanders after Germany fell in 
1945. It was ratified by the Prime Minjaters of Big Powers at Pods- 
dam imwX945. But Big Four never reached agreement on final 
peace treaty. In 1948 the Russians tried to block the west-occu¬ 
pied sector of Berlin. The West supplied the city by plane and after 
a year the Russians abandoned the blockade. The Western access to 
the city is over a designated net work of highways railways, a 
canal and three air corridors from Frankfart, Honover and Hamburgh 
bf Western Germany. The control points for Allied traffic are mann^ 
by the Soviet Union. 

In the last week of November, 1958, Soviet Premier Mr, Khrush¬ 
chev sent the following note to Western Powers occupying three 
zones of Berlin—The Soviet Government has resolved to abolish 
the occupation regime in Berlin. At the same time, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment is ready to open negotiations with the West on granting West 
Germany the status of a demilitarized free city. Russia wanted to 
make this change in half a year. The Russian note further said that 
it is patently absurd for Russia to support the present Govern¬ 
ment when the West is using its position in Berlin for anti-Soviet 
espionage. If the West then used force to hold its position in West 
Berlin, Russia would fight. 

XIV. DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA 

Africa in divided into half a hundred territories—some indepen¬ 
dent, some under United Nations trusteeship, some European colonies. 
At the end of World War II, only four African States were indepen¬ 
dent, Ethiopia, Liberia, Egypt and the Union of South Africa. Since 
then six more nations have become free,—Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Sudan, Ghana and Guinea. In November 1958, Ghana and Guinea 
announced a plan to federate. Ghana is the former British Crown 
colony of the Gold Coast and Togoland which won its independence as 
a Commonwealth member in 1957. Guinea is a former French colony 
which proclaimed its freedom in October 1958 after voting overwhel¬ 
mingly to reicct the new French Constitution and continued associa¬ 
tion with French. Premier KNkrumah of Ghana and Premier 
Sekow Toure of Guinea jointly announced in November 1958—On be¬ 
half of our respective governments and subject to the ratification of 
our respective national assemblies, we have agreed to constitute our 
two States as the nucleus of a Union of West African States. We 
would welcome adherence to the Union of other African States. 
British Government was completely surprised at this declaration. 
The British raised the question of how Ghana could federate with 
Guinea—and thus bring it into association with the Commonwealth 
without the consent of other Commonwealth members. 
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United Nations 

Major Block in the General Assembly of the United Nations :— 
Western consisting' of 23 nations. 

Soviet consisting of 10 nations. 

Afro-Asians consisting of 28 nations. 

Latin Americans consisting of 20 nations. 

Latest mertUyer to join XJ.N. in December 1968 is Guinea which 
gained independence from France. 


TREATIES & PACTS 


Rio Treaty —A treaty signed in August 1947, under which the 
signatory nations pledge themselves in the event of aggression against 
any one of them, to provide assistance to that nation on request. 

Member*! 


United States 

Cuba 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

B1 Salvador 

Nicaragua 


Haiti 

Diminican Rep. 

Costa Rica 

Panama 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Colombia 


Peru 

Bolvia 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Chile 

Argentina 

Uruguay 


North Atlantic Treaty —A treaty signed in 1949 under which the 
members agree to regard an attack on one as an attack on all, and 
to aid the one attacked. 


Members 


United States 
Canada 
Iceland 
Norway 

United Kingdom 


Netherlands 
Denmark 
West Germany 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 


Italy 

Portugal 

Faance 

Greece 

Turkey 


Anzm Treaty —A treaty signed in September 1961, under which 
members acknowledge that an attack in the Pacific against any will 
involve all, and agree to “act to meet the common danger.’^ 


Members 

United States New Zealand Australia 

ManUa Treaty —was signed at Manila in September 1964, that 
set-up the South-east Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO) covering 
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the ^^genenU area of South-^st Asia** and the Western In 

ca&e ot^ggression, its members are to *xonsult immediately m order 

to Bgree^io measures which should be taken for common defence.*’ 

. ‘ 

Members' 

United States Australia Pakistan 

United Kingdom Thailand Philippines 

Mew ZejEtland 

Bagdad Pact —A treaty in which five nations joined in November 
1955 to set-up the Middle East Treaty Organisation. 

Members 

United Kingdom Pakistan Iran 

Turkey Iraq ^ 

Warsaw Pact —counterpart of NATO. The main orovision of the 
pact iSy an attack on one shall be regarded as an attack on all. There 
18 a unified military control. 


Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 


Members 

East Germany Rumania 

Hungary U.S.S.R. 

Poland 


COMMUNIST WORLD 



Area {sq. m.) 

Population 

Soviet Union 

8,700,000 

200,200,000 

Outer Mongolia 

615,000 

1,000^00 

Albania 

10,600 

1,400,000 

Bulgaria 

42,800 

7,600,000 

Rumania 

91,600 

17,700,000 

Itungary 

35,900 

9,800,000 

Poland 

120,350 

28,200^00 

Czechoslovakia 

49,400 

13,400,000 

North Korea 

48,500 

8,200,000 

East Germany 

42,100 

17,600,000 

China 

3,700,000 

627,800,000 

North Vietnam 

63,000 

12,000,000 

Total 

13,519,250 

944,900,000 


UNITED STATES* 49th STATE 

United States of America had 48 States. The American flag had 
48 Stars representing 48 States. In 1958 Alaska has been added to 
the United States mai^'ing it 49th State of the United States. 
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U. S. FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID SINCE WORLD WAR U 

Weetem Europe 

Near East & AfrieCt Philippines 

$ 0.9 


BtUton 


BtUion Other 


U. K. 

$ 7.1 

Greece 

$ 1.4 


France 

$ 5.5 

Turkey 

$ 0.6 Total 

$ 8.4 

W. Germany $ 3.9 

Israel 

$ 0.5 


Italy 

$ 2.9 

India ' 

S OA MUitary A^ by U.SJi, 

Other 

$ 5.5 

Pakistan 

$ 0.3 




Other 

S 0.9 

Billion 

Total 

$ 24.9 


- Asia & Pacific $ 6.2 



Total 

$ 4.1 American 


American. 

Republics 


Republics 

$ 0.3 


Billion 

Asia & iPounfic Western 


Brazil 

$ 0.4 


Europe 

$ 12.3 

Mexico 

$ 0.2 


Billion Near East 

& 

Peru 

$ 0.1 

Japan 

$ 2.4 Africa 

$ 2.9 

Bolivia 

$ 0.1 

S. Korea 

$ 2.0 


Other 

$ 0.6 

Taiwan 

$ 1.4 



Total $ 1.4 

MAJOR GROUPINGS AT THE UNITED NATIONS 

Special Note—The vaxious groups do not vote as units. Latin 
Americans most often join together. Yugoslavia some times splits 
with the other communists. The Western Nations often divide on 
specific issues. The Asian-Africans split on many issues as to 
whether they are Western allies or Neutralists. 


Western 

22. United 

Ethiopia 

United Arab 

Nations—23 

Kingdom 

Ghana 

Republic 

1. Australia 

23. United 

India 

Yemen 

2. Austria 

States 

Indonesia 


3. Belgium 


Iran 

Latin America>20 

4. Canada 

Comm unist—<10 

Iraq 

Argentina 

6. Denmark 

Albania 

Japan 

Bolivia 

6. Finland 

Bulgaria 

Jordan 

Brazil 

7. France 

Bylorussion 

Laos 

Chile 

8. Greece 

S.S.R. 

Libaria 

Colombia 

9. Iceland 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Costa Rica 

10. Ireland 

Hungary 

Libya 

Dominican Rep. 

11. Israel 

Poland 

Malaya 

El Salvador 

12. Italy 

Rumania 

Morocco 

Guatemala 

13. Luxemburg 

Ukrainian S.S.R. Nepal • 

Haiti 

14. Netherlands 

U.S.S.R. 

Pakistan 

Honduras 

15. New Zealand Yugoslavia 

Philippines 

Mexico 

16. Norway 


Saudi Arabia 

Nicaragua 

17. Portugal 

Asian-African—28 Sudan 

Panama 

18. Spain 

Afganistan 

Taiwan (Rep. 

of Paraguay 

19. Sweden 

Burma 

China) 

Peru 

20. Turkey 

Cambodia 

Thailand 

Uruguay 

21. Union of S. 
Africa 

Ceylon 

Tunisia 

I 

Venezuela 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT VOTINGS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 

1. Vote on^ whether to debate Htmgarian Situation ; 


For-—64*, Against —10 Ahstaintion —10 

Western .. 22 Communist .. 10 Western .. 1 

Latin American 20 Asian-African 9 

Asian African 14 

2. Vote on whether to postpone debate on seating China in U*N, 
* Sept. 2S, 1958. 

For—44 Against —^28 Ahstantione —^9 

Western .. 13 Communist .. 10 Western .. 5 

Latin American 20 Asian African .. 13 Asian African .. 4 

Asian-African 11 Western .. 5 


3. Vote to continue arms talks on the 
Nov. 14, 1957. 

For —56 Against—Q 

Western .. 21 Communist 

Latin American 20 
Asian-African 16 

4. Vote to establish U.N. Emergency force 


basis of Western Plan, 

Abstention —16 
9 Western .. 1 

Communist .. 1 

Acian-African 18 
in Suez War, Nov. 4, *44. 


For —67 Against —0 

Western .. 16 

Latin American 20 
Asian-African 20 

Communist 1 


Abslanhon —19 
Western 7 

Asian-Afriran 3 

Communist 9 


INDO-PAEISTANI RELATIONS 

The Indo-Pakistani relations revolve around three fundamental 
questions, namely, the Kashmir problem, the problem of canal waters 
and the border issues. Unfortunately, these three issues practically 
remain unresolved. Their present position is indicated below. 

KASHMIR ISSUE—In accordance with the Security Council's reso¬ 
lution of Dec. 2, 1967, Dr. Frank P. Graham, the U. N. Representative 
for India and Pakistan visited the sub-continent from Jan. 12 to Feb. 16 
for discussions with the two Governments on the Kashmir question. 
In this report published on April 3, 1968 Dr. Graham i^ave details 
of a five point plan for settlement of the Kashmir dispute which he 
had submitted to the two Governments. This envisaged declarations 
by India and Pakistan appealing to their peoples to maintain an 
atmosphere favourable to negotatious and reaffirming the inviola¬ 
bility of the cease-fire line ; the evacuation of the Pakistani forces 
from Kashmir and the stationing of an U.N. force on the Pakistani 
side of the Kashmir border ; the discussions between the U.N. Re¬ 
presentative and the<two Governments on the possibility of a plebis¬ 
cite ; and a meeting/between the two prime ministers at the earliest 
possible date. These recommendations were accepted by the Palds- 
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tani Government in principle^ but were rejected India on the 
grounds—(a) that they by-passed the question of Paltistan's failure 
to implement the resolution on August 13, 1948 of the U.N. Qommi* 
ssion for India and Pakistan and (b) that they would pl&^e ”the 
aggressor and the aggressed in the same footing.” 

INDO-PAKISTAN WATEmpiSPUTE—The Indo-Pakistan dispute 
over the sharing of the Indus waters remained unsolved, although the 
World Bank had been trying through its good offices to bring about a 
settlement. Several meetings were held between India and Pakistan^ 
but no solution has been reached. Pakistan is opposing to India’s 
building up of the Nangal Dam, contending that it would adversely 
affect the water supply of the river Sutlej and with the completion of 
the Bhakra Dam Scheme, it would considerably reduce the water 
supplies of the Indus river. 

The origin of the dispute may be traced to the partition of India 
in 1947. The ar8a under cultivation in the plains watered by the 
Indus river system is nearly 26 million acres in India and 39 million 
acres in Pakistan and this comes in the ratio of 40 : 60. Of this area 
in India, nearly 18 per cent is irrigated, and of Pakistan 39 million 
acres, about 51 per cent are irrigated by the Indus water. India uses 
only 6 ijer cent of the total inflow of these rivers as against 39 per cent 
by Pakistan. In undivided India, the number of population was 4.20 
crores. Of this, Pakistan has got 2 crors of population and India 2.20 
crores. That is, India has got 20 lakh more people than Pakistan. 
India therefore has to devise some measures for irrigating her land. 


The Standstill agreement concluded between India and Pakistan 
in December 1948 lays down that India would give a continuous supply 
of water to Pakistan on the basis that existed on the date of partition 
for the period till March 31, 1948. After March 31 1948, India would 
have the nght to reduce the supply of water gradually in order to give 
Pakistan time to devise alternative sources of supply of water for her 
irrigation purposes. The Standstill agreement has vertually expired 
and the Government of Pakistan took no effective steps to renew the 
same. As the agreement lapsed, the Government of India disconti¬ 
nued supply of water to Pakistan from 1st of April 1948 and for this 
Pakistan was solely responsible. However, jiending the discussions 
between the Governments of the two countries, India resumed the 
supply of water from 30th April 1948. Finally, an agreement was 
reached between India and Pakistan on the 4th May 1948 and under 
the terms of this agreement, India agreed not to withhold suddenly 
the suply of water to Pakistan. It was also agiieed that India would 
diminish the suply gradually so that Pakistan may get reasonable 
time to tap alternative sources. But soon after Pakistan tried to avoid 
this agreement on one pretext or the other. 


Pakistan meanwhile wanted to refer the dispute to the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice. But India did not agree to that. In 1951, 
Mr. Lilienthal, the former head of the Tennesse Valley Authority 
stated in an article that ‘*India too must havi more water (of the 
Indus) or starve.” In his view, the canal water^Hispute is not a reli¬ 
gious or political one, but a feasible engineering and business problem 
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which should^ hff settled on an engineerins: basis with the help of the 
World Bank. ‘ 

Tl^en in 1952 the World Bank took up the dispute and lent its good 
offices iV. settling it. After prolonged negotiations, the World Bank 
in February 1964 made the following proposals : 

(1) The entire flow of Western* nvers (the Indus, the Jhelum 
and the Chenab, is to be available for the exclusive use of Pakistan 
except for a small volume of flow for Kashmir. 

(2) The entire flow of the rivers (the Ravi, the Beas and the 
Sutlej) is to be available for exclusive use in India, except that for 
a specified transitional penod when India will have to supply Pakistan 
its periodical withdiawals from these rivers. This transitional period, 
which is expected to end in another five years, is to be worked out 
on the basis of the time required to complete the link canals needed 
by Pakistan to replace these supplies. 

(3) Each country is to construct the works ^located within its 
temtoryy, the cost of such works being borne by‘the country bene¬ 
fiting thereby. 

(4) Although no works are planned for the joint construction 
by the two countries, some link-canals in Pakistan will be needed to 
replace supplies from India, and India must bear the cost of such 
works to the extent of the benefit derived by it therefrom. 

Under these pioposals, seventy per cent of the water resources of 
the Indus basin has been allotted to Pakistan. Pakistan’s rivers are 
larger than those of India. The Sutlej does not carry much water 
in the off-season. Further, India has to bear the cost which Pakistan 
will incur in constructing the necessary links to make good the loss 
of supply from India. The cost of such links is estimated to be Rs. 60 
crores. Yet India expressed its readiness to accept the Bank’s award 
in the interest of peace between the two countries. But Pakistan 
did not accept th proposals. 

India declares that she has the right to reduce the water supply 
to Pakistan. But India does not want to stand on legal rights in this 
matter. Pakistan has been given enough time to make alternative 
arrangements for her water supply. But she did not do anything in 
the matter. In December 1958, negotiations were again opened bet* 
ween the two countries *under the ajispices of the World Bank. But 
no result has been reached so far. India has made it clear that beyond 
1962 she will not supply the Indus water from her share to Pakistan. 
India has meanwhile diverted a part of the flow of the Sutlej in the 
newly constructed Nangal Hydel channel. 

Pakistan has already built link canals to replace approximately 
half (five out of ten million acre feet) of water g^ven to her from 
Indian sources. India is willing to pay for these replacement works 
which are estimated to cost Rs. 24 crores. Negotiations now hinge on 
the replacement of the other five million acre feet of water. Pakistan 
wanted India to pay her more than Rs. 350 crores for dams and canals, 
according to their plan. It was found that these dams and canals 
were not strictly i^cessary for replacement and sought to develop 
irrigational uses foL Pakistan’s benefit. 

In<fia has now w..rked out a plan which would cost her almost five 
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or six times less and yet would be able to fully repM^e the waters. 
The idea is to divert some waters of the river Chenab, a river allotted 
to Pakistan under the World Bank; proposals, under the Rhotangr 
Pass in India and let her waters flow down to Pakistan tHl‘ough the 
Indian river and canal system. India would guarantee to supply to 
Pakistan at the order exactly ^e same amount of water pa she diver¬ 
ted from the Chenab. India ih also willing to pay for a few other 
miscellaneous works to fully replace the waters. 

The main Pakistan objections to the Indian plan appear^ to he 
that she does not wish to remain dependent upon any water passing 
through India. 

INDO-PAKISTAN BORDER DISPUTES-Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions deteriorated in the latter half of 1958. Due to great 
political changes in Pakistan, the Pakistan Constitution was abro¬ 
gated by President Mirza, then he in turn was ousted by General Ayub 
Khan who assuined supreme control of Pakistan administration. 
General Iskandar Mirza had to resign from the Presidency of Pakistan 
and left the country foi the United Kingdom. With the assumption of 
power by Ayub Khan, there have been heavy concentrations of Pakis¬ 
tan army along the entiie eastern borders of India. Pakistan has 
been continuing large-scale and heavy firings at Indian border areas 
thereby killing men and animals. 

In order to settle the border disputes, an agreement was reached 
between Prime Minister of India and the IMme Minister of Pakistan 
(Mr. Firoz Khan Noon). The agreement on border ddsputes between 
the two countries was reached on September 11, 1958. The two 
Prime Ministers arrived at agreed settlements in regard to most 
of the border disputes in the eastern region. They also agreed to an 
exchange of enclaves of the former Cooch Behar State in Pakistail 
and Pakistan enclaves in India. 

They further agreed that, pending settlement of unresolved dis¬ 
putes and demarcation and exchange of territory by mutual agree¬ 
ment, there should be no disturbance of the status quo by force and 
peaemul conditions must be maintained in the border regions. A 
joint communique was issued embodying the decisions of the f^ime 
Minibtitt's. Some of the border disputes, namely, two regarding the 
RadcHffe and Bagge awards in the eastern region, and five in the 
western region, require further consideration. For the permanent 
settlement of border disputes, the Prime Minister of India declared 
that he would accept arbitration on the maUer, but the Pakistan 
declined to accept arbitration. 

Nine out of the eleven disputes on the eastern border has been 
settled. A dispute relating to the Feni river had been left over for 
^rther consideration. The other unresolved dispute relates to the 
Kushaira river which was finally settled by the Bagge tribunal, but 
the award has not been implemented so far. The Pakistan f^me 
Minister explained that as a result of the agroement to exchange 
enclaves of the former Cooch Behar State in l^kistan and Pakistan 
enclaves in India, a total gain of about eleven'square miles would 
be made by Pakistan. 
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^ In the 'V^Mern region, the five unresolved disputes rdate to tlie 
canal headwnrks at Husainiwala|and Suleimanhe, certain villi^es near 
Lahore and Kasur and the Chadibelt in the Rann of Cutch, which was 
the scene of armed conflict some years ap^>, 

Tlw agreement between the Prime Ministers dealt vrith the follow-^ 
ing problems and the lines of settlement to be adopted in each case: 

<1) Delnarcation of boundaries neld up because of differences 
between India and Pakistan over the interpretation of boundaries as 
fi^ced by the Radchffe and Bagge awards, or because of differences 
over the basis of demarcation. 

(2) hixchange of territories consequent on demarcation carried 
out in accordance with the Radcliffe and Bagge awards along certain 
sectors of the boundary between East Pakisten and West Bengal. 

(3) Difficulties created by the existence of Indian enclaves (old 
Cooch Behar State enclaves) in Pakistan and Pakistan enclaves in 
India. 

Agreement was reached on the settlement of the problems of the 
first type which were holding up demarcation in the following regions: 

(i) Hilli; 

(ii) Berubari Union No. 12. 

(iii) Two chit lands of old Cooch Behar State adjacent to the 
Badeliffe line. 

(iv) Twenty-Parganas district of West Bengal and Khulna and 
Jessore districts of East Pakistan. 

(v) Bholaganj in Assam ; and 

(vi) Bhagalpur village in Tripura State. 

January 15, 1959, was fixed as the date for exchange of 
territories in certain sectors of East Pakistan-West Bengal boundary, 
where demarcation had been completed m accordance with the 
Radcliffe and Bagge awards. The Government of West Bengal was 
advised to take necessary steps for the exchange of the areas 
in question by the due date. 

• No agreement has been reached on differences in interpretation 
of the Radcliffe and Bagge awards in the case of two areas along the 
Assam-East Pakistan boundary and on differences in interpretation of 
the Radcliffe award in case of four areas along the Punjab-West 
Pakistan bounda:^. In addition, there was a difference of view re¬ 
garding the basis of demarcation along the Indian-West Pakistan 
border in the Cutch Sind region. There are 123 Indian enclaves which 
are comjpletely surrounded by Indian territory, and 74 Pakistani en¬ 
claves similarly completely surrounded by Indian territory. It is 
not possible for local Governments concerned to have direct access 
to these territories. As this led to serious difficulties in administering 
these areas, this problem was settled by an agreement to exchange 
these enclaves. 

There has been a recrudescence of border incidents and case of ill- 
treatment and harassment of Indian nationals at the border check 
posts. Incidents of cattle lifting or petty thefts by Pakistani nationals 
are now common ^ature of border relations between the two 
countries. >' 
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ATOMIC ENERGY ti^OMMISSION —The Govemm^t dt 
India have decided to establish an A tcmtic Commission with 

the full executive and financial powers, modelled more or less 
on the lines of the Railway Board, says a resolutioh t^blisbed 
in the Gazette of India on March 15, 1958. Since the establish 
ment of the Depaitment of Atomic EneiRy in August 1954, research 
and development in the peaceful uses of atomic energy have made 
important and rapid strides. A greatly expanded programme is* envi* 
saged for the future, in the course of which India should be able to 
produce all the basic materials required for the utilization of atomic 
energy, and build a seiies of atomic power stations which will contri'* 
bute increasingly to the production of electric power in the country. 
These developments call for an organization with full authority to 
plan and implement the various measures on sound technical and eco* 
nomic principles and free from all non-essential restrictions or need- 
lessly inelastic rules. 

The special lequiiements of atomic energy, the newness of the 
field, the stiategic nature of its activities and its international and 
political significance have been taken into consideration in setting up 
the Atomic Energy Commission which replaces the one set up in 
1948. The Commission consists of the full time and part time 
members. The total number of members will not be less than three 
and not more than seven. The Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Department of Atomic Energy in the ex-officio Chairman 
of the Commission. Another full-time member of the Commission 
will be the Member of Finance and Administration, who will also be 
ex-officio secretaiy to the Government of India in the Department of 
Atomic Energy in financial matters. The Director of the Atomic 
Energy Establishment will be the third ex-officio full time member 
in charge of lesearch and development. 

The Atomic Energy Commission will be responsible for formula¬ 
ting the policy of the Department of Atomic Energy foi the conside¬ 
ration and approval of the Prime Minister and for preparing the 
budget of the Department of Atomic Energy for each financial year 
and getting it approved by the Government. The Commission will 
also be responsible for the implementation of the Government's policy 
in all matters concerning atomic energy. Within the limits of the 
budget provision approved by Parliament, the Commission will have 
the powers of the Government of India, both administrative and finan¬ 
cial, for carrying out the work cf the Department of Atomic Energy. 
The Chairman, in his capacity as Secretary to the Government oi 
India in the Department of Atomic Energy, is responsible under 
the Prime Minister for arriving at decisions on technical questions 
and advising the Government on matters of atomic policy. All re¬ 
commendations of the Commission on policy and allied matters is to 
be nut un to the Prime Minister through theOhairman. 
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The th^ powisr to, override the other membere 

M the CommS^eion, except ' tlwt 4dke i»,ember Finance and 
Administration have the tto that iuKSt’ fishncial matter 


in which he does not agree wi^ ] 
Ministeffhnd the Finance Mf 


m h|| teferred to the Prime 
hijenioer for Finance and 


Administration exercises the powers the,.Government of India 

In all financial matters concerning the IDepartment of Atomic Energy. 
No proposal with financial implications, is to be sanctioned without 
prior concurrence. The Commission' will frame its own rules of 
proceduro and will meet at such times and places as may be fixed 
w the Chairman. 


KEORGANIATION OF PLANNING COMMISSION 

The Planning Commission has been reorganized in the following 

Why; 

(1) Creation of new Division to deal with— 

(a) Perspective Planning ; 

(b) Scientific and Technical Man-power ; 

(c) Statibiical Surveys ; 

(d) International Trade and Development. 

(2) Strengthening of some of the existing Divisions, particu¬ 
larly those connected with collection of economic and statistical 
intmligence. 

(3) Arrangements designed to achieve better co-ordination by 
grouping of Divisions dealing with allied subjects. 

(4) In order that the Planning Commission should undertake 
independent studies various problems, Heads of Divisions shouldr as 
far as possible, be full-time officers. 

(5) There should be no duplication in the Planning Commission 
of the work that is being done in the Ministries, and fullest co-ordina¬ 
tion between the Ministry and the Divisions concerned in the Planning 
Commission should be established. 

(6) The Advisers on Programme Administration should be more 
effectively associated with the work of the Planning Commission. 
Since the Planning Commission is interested in all programmes, both 
Central and State, steps should be taken to ensure that the Central 
Ministries take full advantage of the assistance of advisers. 

These proposals have been accepted and are being implemented. 

REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 

The first report of the University Grants Commission was placed 
before the Lok Sabha on March 3, 1958. It highlights the impor¬ 
tant activities of the Commission during the period December 1953 
to March 1957. The Report at the same time underlines the problem 
of higher education m the country. The Commission first came into 
existence on December 28, 1953, and became a statutory body from 
November 5, 1956 by an Act of Parliament passed in March 1956. 

The Report exp^^sses the hope that before long the Commission's 
efforts will result bg providing at least the minimum conditions 
necessary to create and maintain high academic standards in an 
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atmosphere fvdff from anxiety and ^ohi^dn. The main ’functidna of 
i:he Commission, accmmg to t||e X^^mLiy Grants Oomn^isftion Aot. 
are to take all sueh fit for the promotion ana 

eo-ordination of Univermy^tiftmi^lOin and for the determination ana 
maintenance of standaras ofveaehing, examination and research tit 
Universities. The following miportani observations were made hi 
the Report: • 

Measures have to be taken both to control numbers anCto peo- 
vide for expansion. We have to attempt to secure a right balance 
between the humanities, the social science, and the natural science 
and the professional and technological courses. But our primary 
concern at present is the improvement of standards and facilities. 
From this viewpoint, consolidation rather than expansion is the need 
of the day. The average direct expenditure per University studd^ 
in India today is about Rs. 500 per annum, whereas in the U. K. m 
exceeds R&. 5,000. We cannot hope to achieve any marked improvB** 
ment in our standards if the increase in the number of students con8« 


tantly and very lapidly overtake the available facilities. What the 
UGC can do to improve the standards of equipment and education in 
Universities will depend very largely on the funds available to it and 
the freedom of option it may enjoy. 

At present in India about 2.2 per cent of the University age 
group students (estimated at 10 per cent of the national population) 
are on the rolls of Indian Universities, including professional and 
technical courses, as compared with about 2.5 per cent in the U. K., 7 
per cent in Japan and over 16 per cent in the USA. The Commission 
has appointed a Committee to suggest measure to determine standards 
of teaching and research in different Universities in India. 

In the first year of independence, the University population of 
India was nearly 2,40,000. In 1951-62, there were over 4,00,000 stu¬ 
dents in University classes and colleges, excluding medical and tech¬ 
nological institutions. According to the latest estimates, this number 
is in the neighbourhood of 7,50,000. There has been a similar growth 
in numbers in professional and technical courses, though the increase 
there has not been quite so steep. The number of University insti¬ 


tutions and colleges excluding technical, professional and special 
colleges, during the same period was 532 in 1946-47, 625 in 1951-62 
and 746 in 1956. This has resulted in overcrowding in many of the 
colleges. 


It may not be possible or even desirable to attempt to stop further 
increases completely. The present rate of ihcrease of about 50,(100 


students annually on the rolls of University institutions, pursuing 
courses in arts, science and commerce, will need to be controlled in 
some measure due to limited resources. There are at present 33 
Universities in India which are on the list of the Commission for pay¬ 
ment of grants. The Commission has recommended model 
scales cf pay for University teachers, the increased cost of up¬ 
grading the salaries of teachers in Central Universities being home 
by the Commission, while for the State Universities the Commission iK 
to bear 80 per cent of the increased costs. So far 14 State Univer¬ 
sities have accepted the scales of pay recommended by the Clommission. 
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The Commission has also given large grants to Univi^sities for the 
improvement of laboratories^ libifaries, classroom accommodation and 
supply of sbientific equipment. 

The Second Five Year Plan provider a sum of Bs. 27 crore for the 
development of Universities, and on tbe basis of this allocation the 
Commission nas drawn up a list of pHorities, of which the largest 
proportion has been allocated for the construction of buildings, in¬ 
cluding ^ostels and staff quarters. The Commission is of the view 
ttiat top priority should be given to the improvement of physical 
facilities in the Universities. 

RE-APPRAISAL OF THE SECOND PLAN 

The latest indications are that the implementation of Part “A” 
of the Plan might involve a total expenditure of t!ie order of Rs. 
4/650 crores as against Rs. 4,500 crores previously envisaged. There 
trill be some shortfalls from the oiiginal targets laid down in respect 
of irrigation and power, while substantial reduction is expected in 
regard to some industries such as aluminium, structural fabrication, 
machinery manufacture, feno manganese, dyestuffs, etc. 

In its resume of the Reappraisal of the Second Five Year Plan, 
the Planning Commission has stated that the implementation of Part 
‘A of the Plan might involve a total expenditure of the ordei of 
Rs. 4,650 crores as against Rs. 4,500 ciores pi'eviously envisaged. 
The estimates of financial resources for the last two years of the 
Plan were shown at Rs. 1^04 ciores and that for the five years at 
Rs. 4,260 crores. Between the minimum outlay target of Rs. 4,500 
crores and the estimated resources, there was thus a gap of Rs. 240 
crores. On an overall view, having regard to possible shortfalls in 
expenditure and changes in estimates undei individual heads, the 
gap in financial resources may thus be of the order of Rs. 300 crores 
to Rs. 350 croies rather than Rs. 240 crores estimated earlier. 

Food Imports and Plan : The reappraisal points* out that as 
compared to the original estimate of Rs. 1,100 crores, the aggre¬ 
gate deficit over the Plan was likely to be about Rs. 1,700 crores. It 
may be mentioned here that one of the reasons for the increase in the 
foreign exchange gap is a rise in food imports. In 1956-67, food 
imports amounted to 2.4 million tons and for 1957-58, they came to 
3,7 million tons. They are estimated to exceed 3.5 million tons in 
1968-69. The total value of food imports in the first two years of the 
Second Plan was Rs. 269 crores, of which the amount covered under 
special agreement was Rs. 173 crores. Outstanding foreign exchange 
commitments stood at Rs. 990 crores at the end of September 1957 
and at Rs. 888 ciores at the end of March 1958. Of the latter, Bs. 547 
crores were on Government account, Rs. 300 crores on private account 
and Bs. 41 crores for imports of iron and steel for use by both the 
public and the private sectors. 

The Planning Commission holds that an increase of agricultural 
production by 2 to per cent per annum, so far achieved/ is not 
BufiSeient to support a large plan of economic development. In terms 
0 t production potential, ^e achievement in 1956-57 is assessed at 
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lil million tons and in 1957-58 at 2.3 million tons. It is expected that 
in 1958-59 the increase in production potential may be of the order of 
3 million tons. Thus, over the years 19ll^-^9, the total ipcfease in 
production potential may be less than one-half of the revised tiu?get 
the Plan period. \ 

Shortfall in Power Proinction: The reduction in the totet 
allocation for irrigatoin and power under the Second Plan from 
Rs 913 to Rs 832 crorcs is likely to affect the targets for irrigation as 
well as powei. Having regard to the progress made so farfland the 
funds likely to be available, it is anticipated that in place of the 
additional irrigation of 12 million acres envisaged in the Plan, large 
and medium projects are likely to provide additional irrigation of the 
order of 10.4 million acies. This modified target is still stated to be 
subject to adequate supplies of steel being made available. The 
impact of the shortage of foreign exchange on the targets for power 
is likely to be quite marked. In the Second Plan, the target of addi¬ 
tional capacity was pioposed at 3.6 million KW of which 2,9 million 
KW were to be installed in the public sector, 300,000 KW in the 
private sector and 300,000 KW in industrial plants providing for 
their own generating capacity. 

More expenditure in the public sector: In the Second 
Plan, the total investment envisaged for large-scale industries 
in the public and private sectors together was of the order of Rs. 1,094 
crores. In the public sector, the amount allocated was Rs. 524 crores 
in addition to Rs. 60 to 65 crores provided for the National Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation, of which Rs. 35 crores were to be set 
apart for new basic and heavy industries. It is now stated that the 
latest estimates for the principal industrial projects in the public 
sector are placed at Rs. 882 crores, of which Rs. 15 crores are for 
schemes in the States. 

It is generally expected that on present estimates of foreign ex¬ 
change resouices available, 70 to 75 per cent of the capacity targets 
mentioned in the Second Plan are likely to be achieved. Substantial 
shortfall are anticipated in respect of aluminium, ferro-manganese,. 
caustic soda and dyestuffs. The target for cement has been reconsi- 
deicd in the light of development since the commencement of the 
Plan. In the field of engineering industries there will be short¬ 
falls in respect of structural fabrication and manufacture of sugar 
(except sugar industry), but the target for locomotives, wagons 
and bicycles will be achieved. Due to shortage of foreign exchange 
the targets for achieving self-sufliciency in several lines of manufac¬ 
ture are likely to suffer. 

Investment in Private Sector : As in the public sector, 
investment requirements of the private sector had to be revised 
upwards. The Plan had envisaged a total investment of 686 crores 
for industries in the private sector, of which Rs. 636 crores represent¬ 
ed new investment and Rs. 150 crores replacements, with foreign 
exchange expenditure being estimated at about Rs. 320 crores. The 
total investment requii^ed increased by about Rs. 155 crores and 
foreign exchange costs by about Rs. 120 crores. ft is anticipated that 
on programmes which Mve already been initiated, having regard 
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to the amou!^ of foreign exchange likely to be available, 
the investment on new industries over the five yell|^ period may be 
about Es. 475 crores and ofi modernisation and replacement pro* 
grammes about Ks. 100 crores, making a total of Rs. 575 crorra as 
compared to Rs. 685 crores envisaged iu the Plan. 

On mineral development schen^, the provision now i^uired 
is Rs. 110 croies in place of Rs. 8o.5 crores indicated in the 
Planning Commission. In regard to ^transport and communica* 
tiens, the 'total outlay now proposed for transport and communications 
is Rs. 1,340 crores in place of 1,385 ciores given in the Second Five Year 
Plan. The additional .shipping tonnage likely to be acquired during 
the Plan for about 1,80,000 GRT as against the initial target of 
3,90,000 GRT. A Shipping Development Fund has recently been set¬ 
up for financing the acquisition to the extent possible of additional 
tonnage in the remaining Plan period. The handling capacity of the 
ports is likely to be increased from 25 million tons to 33 million 
tons as envisaged in the Plan. The completion of the ports pro¬ 
gramme will be greatly helped by a loan of Rs. 20.67 crores from the 
World Bank, and this amount will be spent for the development of 
Madras and Calcutta poxts. Some shortfall in the achievement in the 
road construction taigct of 20,000 miles is anticipated since as against 
Rs. 246 crores allocated in the Plan, the amount likely to be provided 
is Rs. 219 crores. 

DANDAKARANYA DEVELOPMENT 

The Government of India have decided to close down the displaced 
persons camps in West Bengal by July 1959, and roughly 35,000 out 
of the camp population of 45,000 families in this State are to be taken 
out to be either rehabilitated or provided with woik pending their 
permanent rehabilitation. These 35,000 people will be rehabilitated 
in Dandakaranya which is under development. The number of persons 
in camps is a little under two lakhs, whereas there are thirty lakhs 
of displaced persons in West Bengal who are not in camps. Some of 
them are only partially rehabilitated and are anxious to be 
settled in Dandakaranya. It would therefoie be necessary to provide 
for some of them in Dandakaranya. The first priority however would 
be for the displaced persons from camps in West Bengal. 

The Dandakaranya area is thinly populated at present and it has 
tremendous natural resources and great development potential. The 
Government of India have decided to set-up a Rehabilitation Indus¬ 
tries Corporation for rehabilitation of displaced persons in West 
Bengal. The Corporation will have an authorized working capital of 
Rs. 10 crores, out of which a sum of Rs. 6 crorCs will be made avail¬ 
able to it as and when required from out of the allocations of the 
Ministry of Rehabilitation for the Second Plan period. It will have 
Ua chairman a leading industrialist of Calcutta and will consist of 
ftyat other industrialists of West Bengal to be selected by the 
Government in consultation with him, representatives of the Mi¬ 
nistries of Rehabilitation and Commerce an4 Industry, and one re¬ 
presentative of the Vv>st Bengal Government. The headquarters of 
the Corporation will be in Calcutta. 
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Of the 32 !al(& East Pakistan displaced persons, ^out 2.6 lakh^ 
are in camps, haunts and infirmaries and about 30 lakns are dis^lnt* 
ted all over the State in various townships, colonies and *conden>«^ 
trations of displaced persons. An appreciable number is settled 
round a^ut Calcutta. In the past, attempts to rehabUitate these'' 
persons have been made in vanipus ways such as settlemfnt on lands, 
tiade loans, vocational and technical irainintr, employment in Govera- 
ment offices and elsewhere and by the cieation of employment through 
the setting up of industries of various types. • 

^ The Rehabilitation Industries Corporation will set up industries 
on its own as well as in partnership with private enterprise in areas 
where displaced persons are settled in large numbers. It may also 
undei^ke allied activities, such as running of training and apprentice^ 
ship institutions which will be specifically directed towards meeting the 
reimirements of major industrial projects which aie going to be set-up 
either in the public sector or in the private sector. 

CHAGLA COMMISSION AND L. I. C. \FFAIRS 

Mr, M. C. Chagla, the then Chief Justice of the Bombay 
High Court, was appointed in January 1958 as a Commission of En¬ 
quiry by the Government of India to enquire into and report transac¬ 
tions of the Life Insurance Corporation of India relating to the pur¬ 
chase of shares in the following companies, namely, Angelo Brothers 
Ltd., Calcutta; the Briti'^h India Corporation Ltd., Kanpur, Smith 
Stainstreet & Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Jes^op & Co., Ltd., Calcutta; 
Richardson and Gruddas, Ltd., Calcutta ; and the Osier Electric Lamp 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Calcutta. The Commis.sion of Enquiry was 
aopointed enquire into the LIC purchases of Sn Haridas Munahra^i 
shares of these companies. Mr, Mundra was the Director of all those 
concerns. 

Mr. Chagla held in his report that the transactions were made by 
the LIC as dictated by the Finance Ministry (that is, by its First 
Secretary, Mr. H. M. Patel) and e'tecuted by Mr Kamat, the ex- 
Chairman of the LIC. Both these officers belong to the ICS c&dre. 
As regards the of the formei Finance Minister, Mr. T. T Krishna- 
m^hari, the Commission finds that he was responsible, at least con¬ 
stitutionally for the L I.C. transactions. The Commission came to 
the conclusion that clearly there was acquiescence on the part of the 
Finance Minister, Mr. Kiishnamachaii, in tlje role played by the 
principal Finince Secretary. Mr. H. M. Patel, in bringing about the 
transaction of June 24, 1957 It observes ; “The lark of repudiation 
on the part of the Minister would go to support Mr. PatePs-story that 
^e Minister had approved of the transaction in Bombay on June 24.” 
The Minister is constitutionalfy responsible for the acts of the 
Secretary. 

The Commission observes : "In my opinion, in any case, it ia 
dear that constitutionally the Minister is responsible for the action 
•token by his Secretary with regard to this transaction. It is clear 
that a Minister must take the responsibtity for* actions done by his 
subordinates. He cannot take shelter behind them, nor can he disown 
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their actions/^lfhe Minister has complete authPHtl^ within his own 
sphere actions. ... As a necessary corollasBr, he must take full res> 
ponsibility for the actions of his Secretary.” The Minister wiH lay down 
the broad policy of his department and his subordinates will reflect 
that policy in their actions. “If any subordinate fails to do so, he may 
be punished^or dismissed, but howevyi: vicariously,the responsibility 
of his action be assumed by the Ministry.” 

Following these findings, Mr. Krisknamachaii resigned from the 
Financti Ministership. A further Commission was appointed under 
tshalrmanship of Mr. Vivian Bose a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court, to enquire about the conduct and respon'.ibihty of Mr. Patel 
and Mr. Kamath, The Vivian Bose Commission found both these 
od^rs guilty of misconduct. Accordingly, these officers were charge- 
sheeted. Their replies along with the charges have been foiwarded 
to the Union Public Services Commission for their consideration and 
necessary recommendations in the matter. 


INDIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

The year 1958 witnessed India’s leading role in world affairs. As 
usual, she pursued a course of neutrality in international affairs, but 
at the same time, she made hei best eilorts to secure and maintain 
peace in international disputes. India opposed military occupation 
of Lebanpn and Jordan by the army of the USA. India demanded 
the withd^wal of foreign troops in Lebanon and Jordahu 

Rejecting a proposal that India should take the lead is forming a 
**third force” of liko-mined count!les, Mi. Nehru said that militarily 
these countries would not be able 1o make any difference. Even on 
the moral side, the moral pressure they would be able to exercise, 
would lessen if they banded togethei into a third force. 

Ovei India’s attitude to Tibet and China, Pandit Nehru said ; 
“There had been internal tioublo between Tibet and China. We had 
some trouble over this matter when Chiang Kai-shek controlled the 
destinies of China. The woild community as well as the Government 
of India before or after independence had always acknowledged the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet. We came into the picture not in a 
particular good way when Colonel Younghusband at the beginning 
of the century, on behalf of the British power in this country, invaded 
Tibet and rather forcefully established positions theie and gained 
certain rights for the then Government of India which was really an 
extension of the British Government. 

Whether Tibet was free to act for herself or was functioning 
under the suzeiainty of China, 1 do not quite understand how India 
had a right to put their platoons and companies of troops at odd places 
in Tibet on the plea of protecting their commerce and this and that.. 
Tliat was the position and naturally when we become independent,, 
we did not wish to hfifve anif e3btmr<‘territorial rights in Tibet.” 

Over the suggested meeting of the heads <x£ Governments to re* 
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solve the Middle East crisis, in July, 1958 India sigrnified her intenti<^ 
to join it. India replied to Soviet Premier Khrushchev's letter, saying'll! 
*‘We shall gladly offer our services to it (conference) in the, cause of 
peace, if they are needed.” Mr. Nehru reiterated India's firm con* 
viclion that armed interv’^entioi^ by a foreign power in any countrj^'" 
was most undesirable and had urged the USA and Britain to withdraw 
their forces fiom the Lebanon and Jordan. 

QUEMOY AND MATSU AND THE COMMUNIST CHINA. ^ 

India supported China’s claim to Quemoy and Matsu as well as *to 
Formosa. At a Press Conference on Septembei 7, 1958, the Prime 
Minister of India declared that no country could tolerate an islai:^ 
12 miles from its shores being used as a base for attack on it. India 
therefore felt that the offshore islands immediately, and later For¬ 
mosa too, should ♦jelong to the People’s Republic of China. But this 
must happen peacefully. This statement was made when China 
shelled these islands and the U.S.A. opposed it. 

The Prime Minister declared that the U.N., which i of used to 
recognise Communist China, was hardly an appropriate agency to 
solve the cun*ent Formosan crisis. 

On Septembei 19, 1958, the Steeling Committee of the General 
Assembly rejected an Indian proposal to inscribe on the Assembly's 
agenda an item on Chinese representation in U.N. It adopted instead 
an American resolution for applying a “moratorium” procedure, 
barring any move to oust the Kuomintang Chinese and seat for the 
Communists, for the duration of the Assembly session. 

The Quepnoy and Matsu islands have since become the danger 
points in thejconflict between Communist China and the U. Si. itt the 
Far East. The first major crisis over them occurred in 1955 when 
Peiping launched a series of raids and artillery attacks as an apparent 
pi chide to invasion. The U. S. response was the Formosa Resolution 
of 1955, overwhelmingly passed by both Houses of Congress, which 
states : 

“That the President of the United States be and hereby is autho¬ 
rised to employ the armed forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing Formosa (Taiwan) and* 
the Pescadores (a group of islets off the coasts of Taiwan)” 

In July 1958 signs began to accumulate that new trouble was 
brewing. On July 31, Soviet Premier Khrushchev journeyed to Peip¬ 
ing for a four-day conference with Chinese communist leader 
Mao-Tse-Tung. In the weeks immediately following the Peiping con¬ 
ference, the evidence pointed to a IVIao-Khrushchev decision on new 
military moves in Taiwan strait. Stepped up communist artillery 
bombardment of Quemoy culminated on August 23 in the heaviest 
shelling in the island’s history. The arracks produced warning from 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles and President Eisenhower, 
but the warnings had no marked affect of communist military activity 
in the Strait. The last week of July, 1958, began with concentrated 
effort by the communists to blockade ^tue 100,000 man Quemoy 
garrison with fields of tfttpedo boats. 'The situation has eased a little- 
at the moment. > 
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* INDIA AND DISARMAMENT 

India and Yo^oslavia on 3rd November, 1958 brought to a happy 
■end the three week acrimoniouB debate on the vext question of dis- 
’armament in the Political Committee of the General Assembly by secu> 
!ring the Committee’s vote turning over the diarmament problem to a 
Commission made up of all the 81 Inembers of the United Nations. 
The Indo-Yugoslav compromise resolution, passed on the problem 
to th€^ 81-member Commission for the next year on an ad hoc basis. 
Under the resolution, the Secretary General, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld, 
will call the Commission into session ‘‘after consultation with the 
membeis. This is expected to be early in 1959. 

Under the Indo-Yugoslav resolution, which now have to be en- 
-dorsed by the Assembly, the Sl-member Commission would have to 
submit to the 11-member Security Council and to the General Assem¬ 
bly “at a special session if necessary, constructive proposals and 
recommendations in the field of disarmament.” 

The text of Indo-Yugoslav revised icsolution reads as follows : 

“The General Assembly, having regard to the universal desire 
for the establishment of genuinely peaceful conditions in the world 
and therefore for taking steps to avoid the destruction that would 
result from a major aimed conflict, rcaffiimmg the responsibility of 
the United Nations for seeking a solution of the disarmament problem, 
expressing its determination that all members of the United Nations 
should be in a position to contribute to a solution of this problem on 
a continuing basis.— 

1. Decides that the Disarmament Commission shall, for 1959. on 
"an ad hoe basis, be composed of all the members of the United 
Nations : 

2. Transmit to the Disarmament Commission all the documents, 
proj^sals and records of discussion relating to disarmament at the 
jlSth session of the General Assembly; 

3. Request® the Disarmament Commission to convene as appro¬ 
priate and to submit to the Security Council and the General Assembly 
at a special session, if necessary, constructive proposals, and recom¬ 
mendation® in the field of disarmament. 

INDIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 

The 81-membei U. N. General Assembly endorsed on December 
10, 1958 by 69 votes to none, with 10 abstentions, its Special Political 
Committee’s resolution appealing to South Africa to negotiate with 
India and Pakistan on the treatment of people of Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani origin in the Union. 

The Indian representative said that the Government of India felt 
•extremely giateful to the Assembly for the support given to the 
problem in the past and to those who made up on that day the aggre¬ 
gate of 69 voles. The absence of South Africa was regretted by India, 
as the presence of South Africa was necessary for the purpose of 
fulfilling the Charter. India 4ntended to approach the South African 
Government again, ‘Although she had no diplnmtic relations with her 
jfor negotiations on the problem without any commitment regarding 
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the juridicial i^ositidn and at the same time with no intention ot 
throwing the U. N. overboard in the matter. 

INDIA AND THE CYPRUS ISSUE 

Doling the discussion over the Cyprus pioblem at the Political 
Committee of the United Nat|ons, Mi. Krishna Menen, India'a 
representative declaied on Decembei 2, 1958, that India thought that 
Cypius belonged to the Cypiibt people. He ie\iewed past debatea 
on the Cyprus question in the Committee and said that in 1955 neW 
factor entered the picture. In that year, three parties emergeds, 
namely, Britain, Greece and Turkey m the Cyrpus problem. Formerly* 
there were two parties—^the British and the Greeks. 

Britain, he said, had declared there were two basic pzinciples of 
Biitish policy—doing away with violence, and partnership. With the 
first of these polimes, India was in complete agreement. Elverything 
should be done to OTing about peaceful conditions. India refen ed ta 
the statement by the Biitish delegate that the ideal of partnerships 
was one of which Britain had good reasons to be proud. But part¬ 
nership, as in the Commonwealth, is not what is involved here. 

India declared that she did not want any confusion or doubt 
thrown on the fiee character of the Commonwealth association. India 
regards it as entirely insmpropriatc to regard the proposed sharing of 
imperial power between Turkey and Greece as analogous to Common¬ 
wealth relations. The Biitish plan, India observed, could not come 
into effect without two things—Turks and Greece must elect some¬ 
one to take part in the legislature, and the Governor had to be assis¬ 
ted by two Governments. 

Unless ^e two independent nations desired to be partners, the 
plan could not come into operation. Mr. Menon said theie was the 
possibility that partition might become inevitable, but it would be 
wise statesmanship not to lay the foundation for this. It was n<!^ a 
step forward to have independent nations sitting around at a con¬ 
ference without the people who were the main parties in the problem. 

On December 5, General Assembly adrated a lesolution on Cyprus 
expressing confidence that continued efforts will be made by the> 
parties to reach a peaceful, democratic and just solution in accord¬ 
ance with the U. N^ Charter. 

INDIA PLEADS FOR CHINA 

India has been pleading for giving representation to China 
(mainland) to the UNO. On September 19, 1958 the Steemig 
Committee of the General Assembly rejected an Indian proposal 
to inscribe on the Assembly’s agenda an item on Chinese re¬ 
presentation. It adopted instead an American resolution for 
applying moratorium pzocedure, ban mg any move to oust the 
Kuomintang Chinese and seat the communists, for the duiation of 
of the Assembly session. India said thai the Assembly in refusing so 
far to discuss the China issue had disregarded its Charter obligations, 
of making itself a centre for harmonsing relatiou^, an Instrument of 
peace and of the univei«$| character of the organisation. 
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On Septuiber 23, the General Assembly endorsed its Steering 
Committee’s /ejection of an Indian proposal for full-scale study of 
Chinese representation in the United Nations. The Assembly also 
rejected n further amendment of the seven States to d^ete the 
Committee’s recommendation that a moratorium procedure, barring 
any move to oust the Kuomintang Chinese and seat the communist, 
be in forc^ for the duration of the i?3th session. 

INDIANS IN (DEYLON 

It IS a long standing dispute between India and Ceylon over the 
issue of granting of Ceylonese citizenship rights to Indians domiciled 
there. The Government of Ceylon is not agreeable to grant such 
rights to all Indians living and domicled in that country. Recently 
Ceylon Government had decided to give citizenship rights to about 
one and a half lakh of plantation population in all, and that the next 
step would be to find means of encouraging the gradual return to 
India of the remaining Indians. 

The plantation population in Ceylon of Indian origin must be dis¬ 
tinguished from two other categories of persons in Ceylon with whom 
they are sometimes confused. The first category are those known as 
Ceylon Tamils. They speak Tamil but they have been Ceylon 
nationals for hundreds of years and they are part of Ceylon in the 
same way as any other nationals of Ceylon. Then there are Indian 
Nationals who have gone to Ceylon for professional or business 
reasons. India is responsible for these India nationals and India is 
eager to look after their interests as best as she can. 

Hundreds of these Indian nationals, who had been to Ceylon, have 
returned to India or been sent back to India by the Government of 
Ceylon. 48,303 persons came back from the beginning>of 1954 to the 
end of 1957. The Government of Ceylon have the right to decide 
whether, and for how long, they would allow the nationals of India or 
any other country to remain in Ceylon. These Indian nationals can 
remain in Ceylon only for the period of the visas given, to them by 
the Government of Ceylon. 

The plantation population of Indian origin constitutes a third 
category of Ceylon residents. They are about nine lakhs. They have 
been in Ceylon as plantation labourus for a long time. Most of them 
were born there. The so-called Indo-Ceylon problem is the question 
of citizenship rights for this estate labour which has contributed 
greatly to Ceylon’s prosperity and which according to our views, is 
' entitled to Ceylon citizenship. It is about these persons resident in 
Ceylon that negotiations have taken place between the Governments 
of IndSa and Ceylon. An agreement was signed between the two' 
countries in January 1954 and further elaborated in October 1954. 
Since then, there have been differences of opinion between the two 
Governments over the interpretation of certain clauses of the Agree¬ 
ment and further discussions have been held from time to time. 
They wish to be Ceylon citizens as evidenced by the fact that almost 
all m them applied '<’or Ceylon citizenship. 

The Govemm^t of Ceylon issues periodical statistics on the 
progress of registration of these persons as Ceylon citizens. Accor- 
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ding to the latest figures received, out of a total of 2,37,034 ap]^Uca-' 
tiohs covering an estimated 8,29,619' persons, filled by persons ^ of 
Indian origin for Ceylon citizenship, only 24,509 applications covering 
96,92$ persons had been accepted until the end of Augfist, 1968/ 
1,96,063 applications covering 6,96,262 persons had been rejected, 
7,397 ajjplications are reported to have been withdrawgi and 9,020 
applications are still pending. 

The persons who have beeii refused Ceylon citizenship have been 
rendered “Stateless.” They cannot become Indians unless t^py aae 
registered as such. They could only be registered if they apply for 
Indian citizenship of their own free will, 

India’s stand continues to be that these people have, by decades 
of their residence in Ceylon and their contributions to Ceylon’s deve¬ 
lopment, earned the right to continue their way of life in the country 
of their adoption. Those of them, who wish to become Indian citizens 
of their own free .will, can apply to our High Commissioner in Ceylon 
for registiation and, if they qualify under our citizenship law, our 
High Commissionei will registei them as such. India has made this 
position clear in all discussions with the Ceylon authorities. There 
is thus a measure of agreement in the outlook of the two countries. 

HAGUE CONVENTION ON CULTURAL PROPERTY 

The Government of India have ratified the convention for the 
protection of cultural property in the event of armed conflict, which 
was drawn up at the Hague in May 1954. The convention and the 
protocol have come into force in respect of Indi^ with effect fiom 
September 16, 1958. The Hague Convention, which met under the 
ausmces of the UNESCO, seeks to improve the provisions of the 
earlier conventions. It aims at protecting all cultural property in 
the event of armed conflict. It is based on the faith that cultural 
property, to whatever nation it might belong, is an integral part of the 
nentage of humanity. 

Under the provisions, signatories to the Convention are required 
to respect cultural property and protect it from theft and vandalism 
5n their own as well as in occupied territories belonging to another 
signatory. During peace time, the parties are obliged to develop 
services and agencies for the protection of cultural property in times 
of emergency. Military regulations are also to be amended and ins< 
truction provided so as to ensure the observance of the convention 
and to foster among members of the armed forces respect for the 
culture and cultural property of all peoples. 

Cultural property has been defined to incluae movable or immov¬ 
able property of importance to the cultural heritage of people, archaeo¬ 
logical sites, groups of buildings, books, scientific collections, archives, 
etc. Museums and libraries are also included in this category. 

INDIA’S ACCESSION TO BRUSSELS CONVENTION 

India has acceded to the Brussels text of the Convention of the 
International Union for the protection of Literary and Artistic works, 
known as the Berne Convention, was announced, on September 26, 
1958. The Instrument of Accession, signed by the President of India 
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v^as deposited, the Government of the Swiss Confederation on 
l^ptember 12, 1968. The accession took effect from October 21, 1968* 

The Berne Convention which was the first international conven¬ 
tion on Copyright was adopted at Berne on September 9, 1886, and 
was completed in Paris in 1896. It was revised subsequently at Berlin 
in 1908, at JRome in 1928 and again at Brussels in 1948. India has 
been a member of the Berne Union from its inception. Though a 
signatory to the Brussels text of 1948, India could not accede thereto 
the Indian law on copyright did not conform to the Brussels text 
fully. The Copyright Act, 1967, which came into force on January 21, 
1958 has now enabled India to accede to the Brussels text. 

Some of the new features are ; cinematographic works are given 
the same treatment as literary works. The authox is given the sole 
right to make a collection of political speeches and speeches delivered 
in judicial proceedings. 

The minimum term of protection granted by ehe Convention is 
the life of the author and fifty years after his death except for cine¬ 
matographic and photographic works. In the case of a work of joint 
authorship the term of protection is to be calculated from the date 
of the death of the last surviving authors. The convention confers 
the right to make short quotation from newspaper articles and peri¬ 
odicals and to include them in press summaries by appropriate acknow¬ 
ledgement of the source. The author is conceded the exclusive right 
to authorise the public performance and presentation and broadcast¬ 
ing of his works subject to certain conditions. 

Unsettled dispute between Government of the Berne countries 
are now to be referred to the International Court of Justice. 

THE ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 

A conference attended by representatives from forty-four iioun- 
tries of Asia and Africa was held in Cairo December 26, 1997 to 
January 1, 1958. The conference was a non-official one jn the sense 
that the delegates did not represent their respective governments. 
Nevertheless, it marked a great step towards Asian-African solidairy 
and understanding. The conference, although non-official in character, 
was supported by the respective governments. The conference 
endorsed India’s stand on Goa, Indonesia’s stand on West Irian and 
China’s stand on Formosa. Another notable event of the 
conference was the declaration by the representative from the Soviet 
Union that the Soviet Government was prepared to offer economic 
aid without any strings to any country in Asia and Africa. 

The Bandung principles were endorsed by the conference, holding 
that these principles provided a basis of solidarity to the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. The Bandung principles were therefore not a sudden 
phenomenon. It was the natural rehult of a moral development 
which led African and Asian peoples to awaken to deal with problems 
affecting their existence and to shoulder the responsibilities of their 
liberation. 
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!l» coa&amii Asj^i 

‘h ptma^ t]ie fertik ddtas of tW OodAVsfi ao4 ICnsI^ 
;ibli94ra basin cf black soils. 

, it Fra4<»h ss (he fifth largest m area and fourth iSirgcst 
t^on hx the reorganised States of India. It Is spread over an are^' 
^^1 sq. hades and comprising distiicts. There are 293 •towns 
ties and 26*450 villages m the State 

Forests —^Forests m Andhra occupy 19 pc of the total area, whhl^ 
rki higher than the Union of India (15 pc). The forests which the! 

Ijtkiu^cessible parts of the Eastern Ghats, contain useful species of timb«tv* 
There are huge forest areas in Snkakulam, Visakhapatnam and Godavari 
end Kurnool districts. 

» jRfver Resources —The State is drained by the Godai/an, Knshna a&4 
Fmnar and their tributaries, and their waters have been harnessed fmr 
irngadon to some extent The Godavari flows for 225 miles through the 
State before it falls into Bay of Bengal. The remaining two-tbirds ikpenda 
on Jrain, which is both inadequate and undependable 

Cottage Industries—’Axxdht^i Pradesh is well-known for its haodicrafo. 
The Sliver filigree articles of Karimnagar, the exquisite toys of Nirmal, 
Kopdapalli and Tirupathi, bidnware and himru of Hyderabad, the carpets 
of Waiangal and Eluru, ^e attractive chrochet lace goods of Narsapur and 
the excellent handloom textiles are the foremost. Handicrafts of Andhra 
Pradesh have earned world-wide reputation. 

Industry —^Tobacco, sugarcane, groundnut, castor seed, cotton and )UtSQ 
are produced m large quantities; Kothagudem and Tindur are coal centres, 
while Godavari Delta is expected to yield huge coal deposits. The delta 
area of Krishna and Godavari contain lignite deposits, while uranium ii 
found in Nellore district. Iron and manganese are strewn over vanoos 
regions, while the Nellore district abounds m mica mines Royalaseema 
and Tehngana are well known for the mineral wealth including gold ahd 
diatiiond. Andhra Pradesh produces large quantities of tobacco, sugar¬ 
cane, groundnut, castor seed, cotton, jute, hides and skins—all of whidt 
arc useful for industrial processing and utilisation. Andhra holds the All- 
India record for tobacco crop and is the leading earner of our foreign 
eacdbangc. 

There arc 12 textile mills in Andhra Pradesh, three in Tclangana 
wrea and nine in the Andhra State. There are two paper mills in Andhrg 
Prad(di, one is Sirur Paper Mills and the other is Ahdhra Paper Mills aC 
RaiafnUfidiy, which is a Government concern. There are ten sugar factories 
working in Andhra Pradesh. l)lie factory at Bodhan is one of the 
' pt sqgar mills in Asia. Andhra Pradesh produces large quantities of 
tt afid sMns and tanned staffs. The only major ship-building yard ia 
Jn In Visakhapatnam. The Caltex Oil Refinery is now situated at 
Sencplture is a growmg industry. The Srisilk Ltd, $trpur, 
im pr^udng ardfidal silk at the rate of^bout 50X100 yards 
IS an *i£l^ortaitt tobacd^Frodnong area. Ountur and 
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Tlic Pr4s!jitoQl$ Corporadon is die only machine tool 
SUto. Tbrere » a Government Ceramic Factory at Gudur^ wiijidi'' sna&W 
lectures pdly crockery and sanitary ware so far. The Altwyn Metal Worhlti* 
is an important industry with capacity to manufacture railway wa^tto^ 
There are two cement factories^ Andhra Cement, Bezwada and Xrudton 
Cement with an installed capacity of ^1-89 lakh tons. Hyderabad 
Cement Products Ltd produccv nearly 7p tons asbestos sheets per day. 

, Mtnhalt —The mineral wealth of Andhra Pradesh is improving. Coal^ 
iron hre, manganese and mica are in abundance. Coal output per antnink 
is 1*5 million tons, nearly 4 pc. of the coimtiy’s entire production Affei^ 
Bihar, Andhra is the largest producer of mica. 95 per cent of Intha^ 
barytes is from Andhra. Other minerals are asbestos and chromite It it 
the principal supplier of coal to South India, while it contributes half of 
the output of asbestos in India. 

Ports of Andhra —The Andhra State has a long coast-line and a 
number of ports Besides the major port of Visakhapatmm, there arc 
ports at Kakmadn and Masulipatam and the small ports at Kalingap.^tnam» 
Wimunipatam, Vadarevn, Narsapur and Kandaleru Poits like Kaktnada 
and Masulipatam aie favourably situated in basing road, rail and canal 
communications. 

Districts of Andhra Pradesh —It consists of 19 districts The names 
of the districts are*—Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam, Fast Oodavan, Wesf 
Godavari, Knshna, Guntur, Nellore, Chittoor, Ciiddapih, Anantapur, 
Rurnool, Hyderabad, Mahabubnagar, Adilabad, Nizanabad, Medak, Karim- 
nagar, Warangal and Nalgonda. 
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Capital 

Population 

.. Shillong 
.. 9f),4^,707 

Big Towns 



Area (sq, m.) 

.. 85,062 (includ¬ 

Shillong 

« • 

.. 53,756 

ing NEFA). 

Gauhati 

• a 

.. 43,615 

Principal 

Dibrugarh 

• ■ 

.. 37,991 

Languages 

.. Assamese & 

Silchar 

• • 

34,059 

literacy 

Density of Pop. 
University 

Bengali 
.. 18*07 pc. 

.. 17 per sq. m. 

• • Gauhati 

Nowgong 

• « 

.. 28,257 


This extreme north-eastern frontier Stale is almost bottled up between 
Bhutan and Tibet in the north, Burma on the east and East Pakistan 
the west, areas of Manipur in the east and Cooch Bihar and Tripura cm' 
dm west thrown in, except for a narrow passage bordering alobg 
through Cooch Bihar. The hills that skirt the State are tl^ Caro, thfl, 
X/mtM Khasi-Jaihtia, the Mikir, the North Cachar, ^ Luabai (flow 
Imowo as Mizo) and the Naga Hills. The 25 Khasi HUl 
UtOrged with Assam on 26th January, 1950 to be kaovigi 





Wiih*th« Kha$i 
Assam aontimies tc> l7| 
to be govcriJic4' 
through the Oov^Wr^^ 
nor of Asism A$(^ 
occupies ^stratt;i|^c4% 
important p u s 1 1 1 0 tt. 
atter paruuon dT 
India Assam iS 
longer a mere part o# 
India, but she nas be» 
come the mnn fruiv^ 
tier, the veritable 
sentinnel of the Indian 
Lnion This State has 
the 1 u gest number 
of tribd people of the 
Union, consututing 
about ii pc of the 
State’s population 
There are two strate¬ 
gic frontier regions 
in Asm n which are 
both, though under 
the Go\ernor of Assam, are excluded from the idministntivc control oi 
Assam Government The one is Noith I'ast Frontter 4i^ency (NIJ A) and 
other IS Naiio Hsils Tufnsan^ Area These two regions arc ruled by the 
Governor of Assan as the Agent of the Prcadcnl of India 

Crisscrossed and skirted by hill ranges and forests, with the lower 
Himalayan ranges oserloo>s.ing in the north, the tcintory has an abundant 
rainfall Evccpt for tlit Western Ghats where the aver*ige riinfall is abo\it 
the same, Assam has the highest rainfill in the whole of India 
averages in different parts of the State vary from about 43 inches in 
the Nawgong phms to about 500 inches at Cheiripun]i This makes agn*^ 
culture and plantation comparatively easy and worthwhile for the people 
and planters, nee and tea being the most important ciops In tea parn* 
CUlarly^ she holds about half tlie acreage of the Indian Union SugaicaoCr 
cotton, jute, tobacco, rape and mustard and silk are also grown m small 
quantities 

Forests occupy about 40 pc of the area of the State but ail this area 
IS not permanently dedicated to forestry Only about 12 pc is so rrservei 
die built of the remainder being subjected to shifting cultivation m tive Jnll 
dlstncts by the tribal people The forests of Assam have been in recent 
auttaining a production of about 200,000 plywood chest annualty for 
Hws jN«rest8 also produce very large quantities of bamboo for paptff 
Assam u the ^biggest producer of cane in India There are 
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about 70 or mor^ varieties of timber^ of which 10 or ] 7 varieties art cio*w, 
generally used. 

Mmtr^s—Thtt distinction of being the only place in India where 
mineral cal has so far bctn produced, belongs to Assam. To Digboi is now 
added the new oilbtld at Nahoikitiya. There occur other mincrah i« 
Assam, the,important among them being coal, limestone, sillimamte, ceramic 
materials, etc 

HydroXlutnc Power —Assam is defjrienl in power development, but 
first bg power dtvdopmtnt known .« Umttu Hydro Llectnc Project came 
into operation in 1*^57 under Colombo Plan VMth the monetary awislince 
of Canada, wbiuh is expected to produce 7,500 Kilowatt £oi the purpose of 
supplying electrical power to the city of Gauh iti The Lmuu Power 
House IS at a cli'jtmcc ot about 19 miles south ol (iauhaii on ilic southern 
slopes of the United Khasi and Jaimi i Hills 

Cbmjtc— 1 he climate of Assam is marked bv coolness and extreme 
humidity. The heavy and long continued ram k^-tps the tempeiature com¬ 
paratively modcrile ^ssini cnjo>s an unusually long and biaciiig cold 
weather The spell of hot weather is vciy short 

Ai<am's I anna —Assam is fortunit^ in po ^c-.Mng piobably the richest 
fauna cst any part of Asia and outside Africa , thtic ts no part of the world 
with so manv \ uietics ot animals, birds, reptiles uid inseds Tht U'ost inv 
portant animal fiom the point ot view of its lanty ind interest is the great 
Indian single hoinc<l rliinoccros, ot whicli As'-im his by fai the greatest 
number, Assam rhino h.is the distinction of being the hugest rhino m exis¬ 
tence today Other animals such as the elephant, wild huffilo, bison, swamp 
deer, rare birds like hornbill, king cobra, and other kinds of reptiles also 
abound. Bengal tigers and leopards are there mo The hrgest single 
population of elephants, outside possibly Burma is found in Assim There 
are in Assam today six wild life sanctuaries, such as (O Pabha San''tuary 
of 20 sq miles known as Milory Buffalo Sanctuary situated in the North 
Lakhimpiir. (2) Sonanupa Sanctuary of 90 sq miles in Darrang district 
containing wild elephant, gaur, sambur, bison an«l rhino (3) Otang 
Reserve of 24 sq miles in Dartang district on the noith bank of Biahma- 
putra containing some rhinos (4) hookjhowa Re<erte of 26 sq, miles 
in Nowgong district containing rhinos and a few hog deer (5) Khasu- 
Tanga Reserve of 166 sq miles on the south bank of Brahuapuira in 
Sibsagar and Morgong districts containing largest number of great Indian 
one-horned rhinoceios It also contains wild buffalo, swimp deer, barking 
deer, wild pig, pitridge and many species of water birds (6) Manas of 
't^orth Kamrup Sanctuary of 105 sq. miles containing buffalo, hog deer, 
pelicans, wild elephant, gaur, rhino, balking deer, sambur etc. This 
sanctuary is at appropriate seasons, an anglei’s paradise, masheer being the 
prindpal game Hsh. 

” Zawgttagex—According to the 1951 census ^*0 per cent of the people 
apeak Assamese language and about 24 per cent 'Bengali. The oth<^ 
spoken in Assam are Hindi, Onya, Mundari, NepaH aod gttat 
yajTicty of languages and dialect known as Tibeto-Burman languagoi. 



HUHiber of people speaking main languages are: Aasame$eMj97^49t$ I 
Bengali—1,719,15^ ; Hindi—335,6b8 

Cottage industnci^ hLcond only to agriculture, weaving and serictll* 

industry arc by far tlic largest and oldest single main, as wcj^l as $ub^ 
diary, cottage mdustries in ^ssam Among Assam's cottage industries, thje 
most important are senculiurt ind Inndloom weaving About 1*2 milholt 
people work in tnese as a subsidiary OLCupation • , 

Assam^is iamous for her noniniilbciiy silks of Ln and Muga She 
produces 63 pc of the entiit qu intitv ol non mulberry silk produced ip 
India. The golden coloui mugi yirn, besides btiiig used for fabric,*is also 
used for embroidery vvorl ma lishing luits I he erenniy colour of Eli 
fabric is mainly used as wiippcrs, suitings and shirtings Among other 
cottage industries art i\orv, bamboo and tanc work, Iscll metil woik and, 
bee-keeping 

At^ncu^tufe —I’le teononne pattern of As mi is agricultiiril, out of 
the total populition, an ovciwhtlnmg majority or 72*^ depend on agneuk 
tuie The main agricuUiiral crops of the State arc—net, rape, mustard, 
sugarcane, potato, pubes, inai/e and oranges Ihc mam cish crops art 
lea, jutt, cotton and tobicco f/ittm cultivjtjoa is carried on in the 
hill districts The trees md shiubs on hill slopes selected every year arc 
cut down and burnt md then ciops grown on the bald pitches The area 
IS then abandoned for d number of vears so tint trees may grow agam 
and fertility recouped 

Industite ^—The mam industry of Assam is lea industry It occiipiea 
not only an importmt place in tlic economy of the State and the country 
but also a vduible earner of foreign exchange There are nearly 965 
tea gardens in Assam alone The production of tei js of the order of 
350 to 560 million lb, out of the country’s total pioducuon of 600 650 
milhon lb Assam has ni idr vast stride m jutt cultivation At present 
this industcv accounts for 34 pc of the total jute production in the 
country The drtmction of being the only place where oil is pioduccd 
in India belongs to Assam T he Digboi field yields dL nit 8 p c of the 
country’s requirements of crude oil The new NahorkAtiya field gives 
much promise to produce about half the country’s requirements Coal is 
worked in Ledo, Nazcia and Cherrapunji, but the output is not high Tli 
odier industries of Assam are match making, plywood manufacturing, rice 
and oil milling. 

The Districts of Afsam (with headquarters* in brackets)—Goalpara 
(Dhubn), Kamnip (Gauhati), Darrang (Tezpur), Nowgong (Nowgong), 
&bsagar (Jorhat), Lakhimpur (Dibnigarh), Cachar (Silchar), Garo HiUs 
(Tura), United Khasi fainua Hills (‘Shillong), United Mikir & North Cachar 
Hills (Diphu) and Mizo Hills District (Aijal). 

NORTH-EAST FRONTIER AGENCY (NEFA) 

Consisting of an area of 32,969 square miles, this Agency is situated 
»n me northeast corner of India bwdenng Burma, China, Tibet and 



Bhutan. The popiUation coi]t$i$ts U about 600,000 mbesmett thvided 
some 40 tribal youps of Inclo Mongoloid ongm 

Consutucionally, it is part of Assam and is adinmistered by the Oovetnor 
of Assam "acung as the agent of the President Ihe Governor is assisted 
by an Ad\jser m Shillong Bar in recognioon of its special features, 
me govermiv e of tliu ^^el is tlic rcspopsibiliiy of the Central Government 
The whose of NEr\ is dniUcd into lie following hvc Adninistrative 
IMvisicns, ei^h under i politic\i ufficti—§iang I ronoer Division, Kameng 
t^ronntfi Oivisun, Lohit Frtnutr Division, Subansin Frontier Division, 
Tirap Frontier Divisitm 

The people are div idcd into a nu nber of tribes, sun ii ibts and clasi 
which hut mninm lud independent ind is ihtcd cm tence over mmv 
years Ltimi iJI> thest peot le hr long to tv/o n un grciips—Tibeto* 
Mongnliin and 1 h u Chinese All Nt F \ tnl cs other tha Khamtis and aktn 
belonging ii ih<* Thn ethnic group, speak he dxiletts (t the libcto- 
Burmin (arilv tribes blindly, the tri les of the 7tbcir>.Bur nm group 
belong to two subgroups—^ka Abor and Kavhin Fh^ h'“adqiurtcrs of 
the Agency is Shillong 

The hiding tubes are Mi npas, 1 i^ins, ( allongs. Op tanis, Monbas, Pali* 
bos, Ramus hckirs, 1 oris, Mish 11 '. All diesv iub*s v idi vv^rv rare exception 
have Councils of I Icltrs winch exercise tc^joral auhiru Most of the 
communities inhiliung tlic Agency owe allegiance to animiApc or qutsi* 
enumstic tribal faiths 


NAGA HILLS TUENSANG AREA 

Area —6,236 sq m Hendquarters—’Kohima 

A new Ontrally administered unit known aa Naga Hills Tutnsang 
Area taken out of North Fast Frontier Agency, has been formed on 1st 
l>cccmbcr, 1*^57 to saiish the dernnd of the Naga people for their own 
Nagaland It is administered by the Mmistcry of External Al^airs The 
new area is adininistered by the President through the Governor of Assam 
actmg as his Agent, whde the Commissioner is the direct head of the 
area This area remains pait of Assam This area is divided into three 
djiitncts Naga Hills, Mokokchung and Tuensing Tuensang has an area of 
about 2,000 so miles and a population estimited ^t slightly about one lakh 
and a half Ihe mam tribes inhabiting this Division are Chang, Sema, 
Konyak, Pbom, Sagtam who speak different languages and have different 
loual customs The headquarters is Kohtma 

The principal Naga tnbes are Angamis, Aoi, Serna* and Lhotoa. After 
iftietn come Kaccha Nagas and Reiigamas 
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WEST BESNGAL 

Capititl •• Calcutta Gig CiUes . 

VofiuUtioii .. 26,302,3{>5 Calcutta (uncld stiborbs) 33,4^Sj3y 

Area (sq m) . 33,SS3 Hnir-th .. 433,4^ 

literacy . 2^02 pc ioIhf,mj 149,Si!? 

Drnstty of Pop 77 > per iq ui Bli itpai i 134,916 

Language Bcngili • Khai«f,Dir P9,f»36 

Umvcrsities .. Calcutta, Vma Caidtii R acL flW,160 

Bharau, Jaclavpur Pcli il i 104,055 

Bcrli imp II 55,613 


The old Bengal Presidency included pracucally all Northern aod 
Central India, but subsequent!) Bengal province consist d cf pait ot I'engal 
proper with li Lar^ Orissi and Choianigpiu In die I (vmce wis 

divided but in P#il it was reumtcil lliis Piovincc of 1 engal ceased to 
e^st in 1947 when i was agin divided, West benga^ lormmg pirt of /ndia 
and hast Bengil pari of Pakstin State of Cooen bilur w is merged with 
West Bengal on 1 inuiiy 1, 1950 and dso Chandernag re, on Octo' ci 2, 1954 
West Bengal, a truncated and dismembered State as tie result of Paitt- 
non, has emtrg d in 19 6 undei the States Reoigamsdtion A t o£ j 5), is a 
aomewhal bigger SlaU with an esscntid lutk b<tv\ci i the two hitherto 
tsoLted northcjii and southern se^maits llie muchd sired hnk ictween 
Darjeeling and tlic rest of tlie S'ate has been foiged i lom luinea of 
Bihai 7(0 sq niles with a ton! population of ''SOOOO and Puiuln sub¬ 
division of Manhhum dijtrict of Bih ir, excl iding C h ts ana C h nidi thanas, 
and Pitaniba police station of Baiablium Tbaiia with a total of 2,140 sq 
miles and population of 1 12 milhon have come to Wc t i tngil The area 
from Puinea toms part of Dai jet ling district, while tha»- of from Manbhura 
district ccnstitutes a separate district known as Ptiiulia di tnel 

llus is one of the most densclv populated stales of the Indiin Uniox^ 
with 816 persons per sq mile as per 1951 census The density is higher 
in Calcutta (78, 01) people pfi sq milt) md lowest in DirjeeUng district 
It has a tiopicdl climate, rainiall averaging from about 69 inches in the plains 
to above 120 inches in die hill 

Bhagirathi is the only channel left to We t Bengal, which receives 
waters from the Ganga This channel is of vital importance not onlv to 
the State of W’'est Bengal but also to chc whole ol India, as on its bank 
Stands Calcutta, die largest port of India 

Agriculture—In agriculuire which gives occupation to the majoiiiy of 
the people, she has the third largest area under nee in the Union, the second 
itt tea and the hrst in jute , some amount of gram, barley, linseed, mustard, 
and rape, sugarcane, maize, cotton tobacco and other crop, aie also grown 
here. Of the total cropped area, 8S p c is utilised for growing nee After 
nee, jute is the most^portant crop and accounts for 10 p c of total cropped!! 
erca of Bengal T^ phntatiom cover an area dL 170*‘^64 acres and it lies 
in the districts of Jalpaiguri and Darje^ding The chief products of the 
^Usate are nc^ oilseeds, sugamane^ sugaiv^W^acco, jute, silk, tea end coal 
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Forest-^T orcst area o£ W<?st Benga] is 5,256 sq miles, which lies chiefly 
in the districts of Darjeeling, Cooch Bihar, 24 Pargaoas (Sundarbaos)* 
Midnaporc, Nadia, Murshidabid, Bankura, Hooghly, Burdwan, Burbhuitis 
Malda and* West Dinajpur The principal pioducts are timber, flrewdoo 
and charcoal 
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/iM?«r/ry—West Bengal leads over all others m the field of industry* 
tTv^enty-three per cent of all factories registered in the Indian Union are 
located m West Bengal At present West Bengal has 90 jute nulls, employ* 
iii\g over 310,000 people. The capital invested in the trade is about R$. 4$ 
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crores. Bengal accounts for one-fourth of all India’s coal pioductton. 
ate 32 cotton mills in the State located withm 16 miles ot Calcutta* Wait 
Bengal has also the largest number of paper mills of anj bntc in lodtA> 
West Bengal hns in'* higcst engineenng industry in India, iepresenCtn|f 
approximately 15 pc of die total all India output 

Fasdy tlic most impoitant of, the ntw industrial enterprises set Up 
West Bengal is the motor factory ot Hindustm Motors, Uttarpara, 
Aluminium industry also holds *a lending place in West Bengal Both 
rolling mills ot the tountr\ are Incited in die Siiic 'luhaii Altlrninium 
Company’s Works at Belur and the Aluminium CorporatKm’s phnt in Ja>ka7- 
nagar neai Asansol With the tiansftr of Puruha duir^t of Mmbhum and 
a small portion of Purne i, West Bcngil guns lie pu> cs jng centres it 
Jhalda and Bilarampur, die monopoly of nsscr silk around R ighunathpttt* 
and jute hclds m Purnea The two of the big steel plmts in India are 
located in West h( ngal, is also the coke pi nr of iht West Itngal Gosern- 
mint The Duig'ipur Steel phnt, a mi]or indnstrul project in 'V^esi Bengal^ 
will be ablf to pioduc^ 7 tons ot sled b> the tiid of 19'0fil 

Rttet Vu^^ey Project^— Bengal has two prmnpil river \alkv pro¬ 
jects tni the improveiient ot agricultural cconomv in pioved industnalisar 
non The hrst is Klayuta1{cht Rc^enoir Pto/eti Iht vvoik was begun lO 
1948 Ihe river Mayurikshi originates from the uphnds ol Sintlul Parganas 
in Bihar and falls into Bhagirathi after a course ot 1 0 milts At Missanjorc 
in Santhal Pirganas, the river flows through a narrow villey—an ideal site 
for a dam The tuibulcnt Ma>urakshi sprawling ovtr an aici of 1,400 sq. 
miles through the distiias of birbhum, MurshidabuJ, 1 iirdwan and Smthal 
Pargana, is controlled bv a dam at Massanjorc The w- itc r re^ I'ed by the 
completed ptojut flows through 900 miles of cands anel is expected 
to irrigate 6 0,00^) acies fiom June to October and 170,(iOO atrts from. 
November l > M >y Tins will convert a single crop area of poor yield intcn 
a double crop area of higher yidd Gcneiating plant has been inst<iUed 
for generation of 1,000 kw of electrical power The Mayurakshi Dam 
and three subsidiary barrages md the whole canal systaii have beca 
completed 

Kan^sabati Reservoir Project in the Midnapur Bankura district is % 
Second Plan Project and a start his altcady been made The scheme con¬ 
sists of the const! uction of two major earth dams, each of the si^e of the 
Maithon Dam of the D V C, complementary to (fach other The reservoir 
created bv the two dams will ultimately be connected together and the 
surplus discharge will be passed through a common spillway to be con* 
structed by cutting a saddle in thg hills on the left bank 

Another principal river valley project is Damodar Valiev Project 
undertaken jointly by West Bengal and Bihar with the help of ihe Central 
Government This is a multi-purpose project which comprises eight storage 
chains with hydro-clcctric stations, two auxiliary plants with an installed 
capacity of 240,000 k w. and an adrliuonal thermal power stauon at Bokharo 
Tnth an installed cajpacity of 200,000 k w. The project ivili uldmatefy 
ccatrol the floo^ng or the Damodar which ts notorious for Its vagaries ami 



. 4cstructivcaeat. Other imp^&i|||ii^ benefits will be impttion, am|>le dbafk 
powtt and chief water transport. 

Cotiage* tndustnes —West Bengal’s cottage industry is also considerable^ 
^ most important of which is cotton handloom industry Ihis industry 
provides employment to the highest iiunbcr of people tn West Hengat 
Next in impoiLince is silk imlustry (Jthe. notable inclustties of West Bengal 
are—'leathti indusuus, or-ss and bellnietal ludusuj, ferrous mdustnca(„ 
^Ficultgral implements and eutlci}, ceiaitiie industiic , oil and soap mdus- 
Ixics, woodworking, fibre imlustry, fire miking, ele I he value of all the 
iCottage mdusti\ preducts, including those of textile mdustiies, i' about 
. lU. A'> creiics lougfiiy 

Lommunicaitorii — ^West Bengal has 2,^62 miles oi metalled aud 2,65i 
f nailes of unmctalled toads Ihcre arc routes of National Highvvijs falling 
Within We^t Bengal ('akuita Della N aional Highway,'( ileiiua Bombay- 
Madias National Highway, 1 ihai Assam Nai unal lli^hway, Calcutta- 
J$lhguri Nauoiitl Ifiejliway Siliguii C nigiok N iiioij il Ilii.hway and 
Calcutta Bongaun N iiioiul Highway In aeUlnioii to this, ( iieultis aiiport, 
PUm Dum, IS the largest m India On an average, tike oils and touch 
downs total S5 a day with passengers o er /Uo 

i*op«/<sno*»—Regarding population, liuidus fsrn ind Muslims 

1985 per vent of the total populatio i Unlike I oni' av or M idi i , only one 
language dominates in the State The ntniber of {c Jins spt ikiiig l^engah 
sa then motlicr tongue aic 84 62 pe of the. total population The numcier 
«£ persons sj[.eaking Bengali as i sub>iclnr/ hnguipe aie s4 pe of the total 
populauon The Iittracy according to 1‘:>! cwnsus of West I’tngil is 2155 
per cent—34 7 pc of the tonl male population and 12 7 pv of the total 
temale populauon Perccncage of literacy of Calcutti is 3 12 In 1V51, 
there were 114 towns There arc seven cities in West Bengal, each with a 
populauon of ostr 160,000 persons fhey aie C xleutia Hovvrih, folhgan), 
Bhatpara, Kharagpui, Gulden Reich, South Suburbs (Bthila) 

Scheduled Irtbc ^—In Bengil after the reorganisation ol Sta *, we have 
U6 many as 41 tubes with a total population of 1,517,010, such as Santhals, 
Oraons, Mundas, Koras, Hos Bhumijs, Bhutia , Chdmas, Hajangs, lepclias, 
Asurs, baigas, Pahans, etc Thest people jie distributed over ditfcrent 
districts in varying numbers, the highest coneentMUon being m Puruha. 
Midnapui and Jalpaiguii are second and third on the list I hen follow 
ISankura and Luidwan The dominant tribe is, of couise, the Santhal 
^followed thereby Oraon and the Munda 

Vistncts of U esf Bengal —^Thtre are two Divisions in the State, 
tSurdwun and Prendency Dittaons divided into following districts—The 
districts of the fiurdwan Division with headquirters in brackets—Bankura 
(Bankura), Birbhum \Suri), Burdwan (Burdwan), Hcioghty (Chm^uia), 
Howrah (Howrah), Midnapore (Midnapur), Puruha (Purulia). Tl^ 
djitrtets the Presidency Division with hcadjuarters in brackets—CaktltAa^ 
<^OGb-Bithar (Coocb-BiW), DaiyeeUng {IDarjechng), West 
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(Bslui^hat), Jalpaiguri (Wpaigun), Mald^^'lft^Ush Bazar), 
{^rhanipore), Nadia (Knshnagorc), 24 Pargatia^ (Alipoic). • , 


Population of Districts ^ ’ 

Aica {sq. tn ) Population Area {sq »|*) Popuhiiitfiiai 


ftordwan 

2,717 

2,191^6r> 

Cilcutta 

28*31 

2*^,48,677 H 

Birbhum 

1,754 

1,0 / 889 

Nadia 

1,527 

1,144,924 

Bankura 

2,653 

1.3»9,259 

Murshid ib id 

W Din upur 

2,095 

1,378 

f,715,759 
720375 

Midnaporc 

5.264 

3 ^5 >,022 

Maid t 

1,-29 

937,580 

Howr ih 

575 

1,611,373 

Jilp nguri 

'’497 

914,5:^ 

Hooghly 

I,"]? 

1,^01,229 

Darjeeling 
Cooch Bihar 

1 S54 
1,3 1 

718.332 

671,159 

24-Parganas 

5,605 

4,609,309 

Purulia 

2,408 

1,169,097 


Capital 

Patna 

BIHAR 

Big Cities . 


Principil 

3S,'-S3,778 

Patna 

283,179 

Language 

H'ndi 

Jamshedpur 

218,162 

Area (sq m ) 

67,113 

Gaya 

. 133,700 

Density of Pop 

2/^ per sq 

ni Bhagilpux 

114,530 

latency 

12 15 p 

Kanchi 

. 106,849 

Universines 

Bihar, Patnt Darbhnnga 

84,816 



MuyiBirpur 

73,594 


Phy<acjl r<attttis and Geography —Bihar lie^ between 20‘W and 27*^ 
North latitude ind beiwren S?'3l' and Fast htitide and is bounded 

on thi north by the territory of Nepal ind the Dir^ccling district of V<tcst 
Bengal, on tlic cast by West Bengal and the Bay of Bengal, on the south by 
the State of Orissi and on the west by Uttar Pradesh and Midlna Piadesh, 
Bihar is clearly dixidcd into three natural pirts, \iz, (i) Notth [ithar^ 
jc, the piruon noith ot the Gangi, (ii) bouth Ihiiai, le, the portion south 
of die Ganga, and (ni) the C hota Nagpur plateau which abounds in hills, 
mount'uns ind forests, and is inhibited largely h> the Adibasis 

Atea & Population —^Thc transfer of 3,165 sq nnlcs of Pilur leiritory 
to West Bengal in 1956 with a population of 1,4’9,087. reduces the srea o£ 
the State fiom 70,350 sq. miles with a population of 4'),22'>,9 j 7 to 67,113 
sq. miles and population of 38,783,778. 

Literacy ,—The population of literate persons ^in Bihir is 4,921,634 
(1951 census)—41,72,890 males and 7,48,744 females. Thus tlic percentage 
of literacy in the States as a whole it 12*3 
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Agriculture ;—Bihar is etlsentiatly an agricultural State, Over 82 
cent of Its populdbon depend^ whoBy on agriculture ; only about 7*8 per 
cent are engaged in mining and industi> ' 

Bihar is one of the nchist and most fertile agricultuial tracts in the 
whole of India, and pioduccs al nost c\er> crop cultuated in the plains o£ 
India. The cbict crops of tins area aic paddy, sugaicane, niairc, wheat* 
barley, rahar, jute, lobicco, chilly, potato, oihccds, pea, klicsari, etc* 
Fortnerly, there was an exteiisnf indigo plahtation also, till synthetic indiga 
tndnopoKsed the mirket Now indigo h s bcctl completely replaced by 
sugarcane and rabi crops. 



South Bihar is not so fertile as North Bihar The chief crops of this 
ate ^addy, maize, jowar, rahar, sugarcane, tobacco, wheat, chilly^ 
*^eaSt mustard, potatoes and other mbi crops. 
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PorefU :^Tbe tdtai ar^a of both Oovcr^ettit and ^ivate jtfocecitta 
forests IS 1^2,287 sq« miles, le., neatly 19 per cent ol the ^ea of the StaiA 
It 1 $ thus still short of about 1 per cent to meet the ininimum requirement 
ti£ the State. Bihar lortsis aic a valuable ■•ouice of supply *o£ 
'‘bamboos, grass, lac, gum, itsm , tanning materials, Kenclu lei\es floi bidia). 
iind large \aiitiy ol mcdianal hcibs 1 ilnr forrsts cuniaiti •♦arious kindsi 
of wild life A National Paik is bung <kvekped in lla/aribagh. 

Hincrah Bihai ranks hrsl among the Suie^ of rlic Indian Uni^U 
in mineral production A*larse nuiubcr ol 'ninuil irc loiuif! m the St^te 
of which coal, copper ore, iron ore, manginc/ ok nil i and l niestoiie 
are the most ii port ml and in’ke up mou ih i oi of (lu total pro¬ 
duction. All the copper oie, moic thin halt of ik (.oil nd mica and 
about 4U pi of the non oic produced in Indii coim. Lon Rihir. 'Ihe 
entire Jndun output ot bentonite comes fioii inn Impaliir in .Sanlhal 
Parganas district \l iiost all the k^aiiiu production tone' tiom Kharsavsaxi 
in Singhbhum disiiicl The most important coilfjtlds m I'lhar ''le Jharn, 
Kokaro and K iriii| ura in ManLhu ii and llazinbigli ci struts Jhain field 
alone accounts lor nc irh pc of tht total Indi m puKlinturn Iron oie 
deposits occUi in South Singhbhu n and c>U'nd in o Ons i Hit oic is of 
the higlicst c]ual»i\ Jndu Lis al n )st a nionop(»l\ ol rnKi n he supplies 
SO pt of the vvoild K.ciuiicmfnt ol n’ca out ol wli'cli Jihu > contnlni- 
tioo IS of the oicici ot 6> pc Tlie libir mu'! Ink i thr ugh lour 
distiicn of Ga\a JIi/ »j1> di, Monghjr and rhvilpiii Talk <• ilic pro¬ 
duction of co;pu oil, in India comes at piecnl lioni Sin>ljblM*n wliith 
has tlie larec‘t kuvsn coppei depoats in the countij It is b ing norktd 
at Nfosipoin ind Mrubli md it ncir fibiisili ^ lUMti oi iij‘‘ on th p) itcau 
of Run hi and I’llimu 1 \tensi\c deposits ol It i csiont lu found m the 
di'tiicr ol Sihal id, Pdimui, ITi/rtibaf li D* in’ iJ tnd Si udibhum 
Chini tliy occ’«‘s minh m Singhbliun, Bln^dpui Siribd Pirginis and 
Dhanbid Pihir is the 1 irgest froducir of Clnni in Jndii Lvinitc 
occurs in Rihit in Singiiblium nnd Mini hum doug th >pp( i bfll Bihar 
IS the pnncipal producer of Kyanife in Indn (hroiiu is worked in 
Singhbhum Bilnr ruses «bout 24 per cent of the \alue of India’s pioduc- 
tion of chiomitc Ample resources of p^nte, which is one sd tlie m portanl 
sources of sulphur, his lieen found in tlic Sisanm subdivision of the 
Sahabad district Apatites occur in considerable quantities in Singhbhum. 

Abongintd Tubes of Bthar —Bihar contains the largest tnbal popula¬ 
tion in India, next to Midhyi Pradesh 'Phev constitute cxadlv JO pc of 
the total population and are onicentrau d m the Rinthi, ‘singlibhmn and 
Santhal Parganas districts They, are altogether ?9 scheduled tribes. 
Lingi^ktically thc*>e tribes belong to two fin dies of langingc, vu, llic 
* Austnc ’ and the ‘ Dravidiaii ’ Amongst the Scheduled ti d'cs the Oraons, 
tlie Sauna and the Mai Pihanyas speak the Dravidnn familv of language 
and the rest speak the ‘Austnc’ or the Munda group of languageThc 
most important tribes in this State are the Oraons, Mnndas, Santhals, ITos, 
S^^ia and the Pahanyas. The important minor tribes are Asurs, Birhor^ 
I^ahaiiya, Binjhia, Birjia and Korwa. 
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lndt§sm(^s .^Tht most important o£ the majcnr isidustncs^ stttuited si^' 
Bihar are i^ic VaU lion and Steel Works at Jamshedpur and its satelhte 
ipdustnes ^ In fact, Jamshedpur has grown into a base of heavy metal indu#- 
tries, and may well be called the Sh held of India Bihar produces more 
than 78 per cent of die rot-1 pig iron, ind 87 pa cent of the total sted 
produced m*India The nun deposits of Noimundi, Gua and Buda Bene 
m Singhbhum supplv ibout 51 per cent of ihc total consumption of the 
Tata hon and Steel Conpin» and the ii dnn Iron and Steel Company 
The 'Iinplatc Company of India situated at Jamshedpur, is tht only factoty 
In Bihar manuf ictuiing ttnplues The Inlnn Sttel and Wire Products Ltd. 
at Jamshedpur ar** cngipcd in mmufactunng ^'thanifcd uiref and unre 
nmlSf etc on a large scale fle<tnr uttes and ahlf ire manuficlured on 
modern lines bv iht, Indian C hlc Company at J*UTislicdpur 

itndti Fetitlfser [iutoty —The 23cnic giant Fertilirer factory at 
Sindn, designed to p«oJucc innuaM) ^50 000 ton*- of am nomum sulphate, 
IS the first muoi industrial entcipnse of the Union Gisernment and is 
perhaps the biggest hriiU^ci fictois in the 1 ist With tit coniplciion ot 
Sindn s expansion schemes in 1 two new nitrogenous fcrtilt/crs 
ammonium sulohatt in trite (H®,000 tons pci year) and uiei (2^000 tons 
per year) will be produced 

Tclro —Tati Locomotive and Fngiiieenng Co, ltd (Jamshedpur) 
tnanufsttiirc loccmotives ind other engirtenng froduct*- Telco is divided 
into tlircc divisnn*' Locoioti r A.ut->m ibile and Foundrirs 

Rohtas Indpitnts situitcd in die Ddmiinagir is tochy the Urgest pro¬ 
ducing centre in the country for ccncnl and pipei xnd paoei boards The 
other units of the centre arc i sii ficJor) chemical factory producing 
caustic soda, chlorine, sulphuric acid etc nsl estos cement factory, a pipe 
factory and a power house 

Sil1( Itiduitty— s a verv importint cottige mdus'rv of Bihar Mulberry 
silk worms are rcirca which prodiue i vin-tv of silk In silk woim 
rearing is also an important industry in ’ ih n fins variety of wormsi 
feed on oitocaiinr ci tm seed nntl it is culuv it d all over Bilur Besides 
mulberry and m libar produce Ingest >mdigc of tassar silk in India, 
which IS pioduccd m tlr jungles of rhotanagpui 

Crmenf—Owi of the thirty cement factoiirs in India five are located 
in Bihar Hnme pipe-, md other cement coniretc products ire manufac¬ 
tured by the Indnn Humt Pip- ( o, Ltd at Jimshedpur and Patna 

Aluminium ih Indian AluTimium Corpxny at Mun (Ranchi) are 
engaged m nnnuficturing xluimmum powder from biuxitc, mined near 
Lohardaga m Ranchi rlisirict 

Lac —Bihar pioduccs ^0 per cent of the total production of lac in India. 
Tobacco Produett —The annual production of tobacco in Bihar as 
estimated at over 50,000 tons A number of tobacco curing factories havi^ 
daerefore, been working in tobacco produang regions of the btate, name 
in the districts of Muz^arpur, Darbhanga and Monghyr Ac Monghyjr ia 
4tuated a big and the only agarette mauufactunng ^ctory in die 



sogar industry occupit^ an important plaefc in^ 

’^"rai cconomj' o£ the State. About 4 lakh du\c>growcrs and’ about 
qusand ■ Welkers find employm.cnt in this industry. After Uttan Pradeili^'i: 
Har is the most important white sugar area in India. ' ^ 

ir The districts of f^f^tf/'—Bhagalpur, Champaran, Darbhanga, f>hanba«|;';T 
.<5ay:(, Hazaribagh, Monghyr, Muzalfarpur, Palamau, Patna, Purnea, Ranc^W, 
Saharsa, Santhal Parganas, Saran/Sahabad, Singhbhum. 


BOMBAY 


Capital 

Bombay 

Sholapur 

.. 266,500 

Population 

48,265,221 

Surat 

.. 223,182 

Area (sq. m.) 

if.'0,910 

Baroda 

.. 211,407 

Literacy 

21-64% 

Kolhapur 

136,838 

Density of Pop. 

253 per sq. m. 

Nagpur 

.. 449,099 

Languages 

Gujarati, Marathi. 

Bhavnagar 

.. 137,951 

'Big Cities: 


Rajkot 

.. 132,069 

Bombay 

2,839,270 

Jamnagar 

.. 104,419 

Ahmedabad .. 

788,333 

Universities : 


Poona 

480,982 

Bombay, Nagpur, 
Gujarat, S.N.D.T. 
vcrsily (Bom.), S; 

Poona, Baroda, 
Women’s Uni- 
irdar Vallabbhai 



Vidynpilh (Anaiid), Marathwada 


(Aurangabad). 


The new Bombay State has been formed by merging States of KutcU 
and Saurashtra and the Marathi-speaking areas of Hyderabad (commonly 
known as Marathwada) and Madhya Pradesh (also called Vidarbha) in 
tile old State of Bombay after transfer from that State of the Kannada¬ 
speaking areas of the Belgaiim, Bijapur, Kanara and Dharwar districts 
which have Ixjcn added to the State of Mysore and the Aba Road taluka of 
Banaskantha district which has gone to Rajasthan. 

The new State of Bombay is bilingual and brings together about 26 
million Marathi-speaking and about 16 million Gujarati-speaking people. 
Apart from this, there is linguistic minority totalling about millkin which 
is roughly 15 per cent of the population, speaking various national languages 
of nur country. More than a million people have Hindi as their mother 
tongue. 

* With Bombay as a starting point, the scenery of the new State ranges 
^pm^ the lovely palm-fringed beaches and the craggy creeks of Saurashtra 
majestic grandeur of the Western Ghats and the steep-sided edges of 

i 1 '.L.' * ► 
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the Deccan plateau. In the hinterland of Bombay, the black a<nl is ideiil 
for cotton growing, I’he landscape of Saurashtra ranges from the Oirnar 
Hills to the thick forest and desert scrubland. Kutch is a small peninsula 
in the Arabian Sea. It is mainly an agricultural land. Cattle breed^g 
is the natural occiipanon of the people. On the Soudi and West are the 
<5ul£ of Kutch and Aralian Sea. On, die hast is the little Rann (desert) 
imd beyond it are the ncas of Saurashtra and North Gujarat. On the Nortli 
tc the^ great Rann hmdering the Pakistan terriiorv. The Rann of Kutch 



is a geogr iplural | licnomcnon. It is a sheet of water duiing rains, and yet 
dry emiigh to I’l j ' one to walk across in the odier ocfan. The entire 
ooostdinc iH'itUnng new Bombay State is studded with numerous ports— 
major, intenned'U and minor. Apart from Bombay, the premier port of 
the country, am! Okln at the nordicrn up of Saurashtra, the new State will 
have the rectnilj uui’t port of Kandla in Kuteh, the second major port in 
the West Coast. 

A wide discrsrty ^xists in the soil and climate of the State from the 
north to die south, avciage rainfall in the noith being aborc 30 inches, with 
9 baax. 3(r inches in the south, above 100 inches in the middle. AgrfculttirOr 
























































status in iniha 


thft occupation of the ma)onty of the people^ naturally varies ^On the whble^ 
Bombay has the largest area of tlic Union under jowar and bajra, second 
in cotton and tobacco, third in groundnut and produces «.on idwuhle quan^ 
titles of me, wheat and ragi and small quantiues of mai/c, buii*\, ^ramt 
sugarcane, and oilseeds Ihe forest tracts of the State, whic^ consututfi 
about 16 pt of ilic aica, mo\c along •Vviili the Wtslcrn Uhafs, Satpura Hills, 
and the Vindliya ranges While Uauxire, mangantjc and gfisssand are thft 
only minerals that arc bang worked in sudicicnt qu ititic» i>rht.r lesouiccs 
are also known to exist and await piospccUiig 

Industry and commerce llouiish giciily in this muuimt State, tliC 
number of rti^istcrcd f it tones here being lJk lu£rt'>i m the I nion In the 
hintcihnd ot boihn, tiie olitk sod is ideal lor toiion ,,1 ming Almdy 
Bombiy Sutc is fie ucnlit of cotton texult iiuhisiiv and with the 
inttgjinon ot the Vidnblia and Marithawad'i ircas it w P If the iorf'tnost 
cenut of tils in’usuv in the country Jhe bom i s ptnitr position is 
tlie cotton t« i 'f inclcstiy will now be rcintoufJ bj i’ c 1 ct tlon growing 
areas of Viuu m tncl the „ntry oi textile nulls of bi 11 isbtra and Nagpur. 
As n in> IS !7s cut of the countrx’s total of 2^1 tcxtlc 11 ills will be now 
■within the iciiiUiv of the new State Rcgirding oiliti iiulu tius, bomb v 
leids the icsi of the c >unfry in Vanaspati ^ the tci ent inuuuMcLure ot die 
Stale hi bten greatly inere'ised with tnc addition ol Sunisiuii ec nent 
factories In |ower akoliol, the output ot Bo abay Sta e will lomc t close 
seconc’ to Wtsi Icngil 

Pot:, 1 lie cniiic coastline of Loinl ly is studded with nunitrnus ports 
- miio) in ci icdnic and minor Apait Irtm Vo il aj ji rt ma Okha at 
the acrihcrn tip Suirashti 1 , the nf w Slate will lu\e ih«- iccuuly built 
port ol Kiaclli in Kut h, the second mijor put on toe west roiM 

fVf IIaihi speaking popuution is 2 0 hkhs whicii is 8 3 pc. 
of the popul tun (jujarau speiking populition !*■ 163 lixls sshich is 
5 I p c of tnc lot il population 

Major Cottage IndmUics — Textile (cotton'), Icciilc (woo’), gold and 
silver thrcid, hluc, tanning and Icathei working, n 4 vnti>, w)od working 
etc, bamboo and c.nework, pottery, bricks, tiles c<L, gur, \cgctablc oils, 
crafts 

7/ie Dtsrtcu of Bombay —Ahmedabad, Ah»^pcdmgir, Akoh, Arairavati, 
Amrcli, Aurangibad, Banaskantha, Baroda, Phindra, Blur, Broach, 
Buldana, Clnndi, Dings, Fist Khmdesh, Cobilwid, Circuer Bombay, 
Halar, Kan a, Kolaba, KolhapJi, Kutcli, Midhva Saun ‘itra, Mehsam, Nag¬ 
pur, Nandcd, Nasik, Osmanabad, Panchmalials, Pirbhani, Pofina, Ratnagin, 
Sahark<iutha, Snaia North, Satara South, Sholapur, Sor'ath, Surat, Thana, 
Wurdha, West Khandesh, Yeotmal, Zalawad. 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

I 


Capital 

Bhopal 

Principal 


Summer Capital 

Pauchmahri 

I anguage 

Hindi 

Population 

26,071,637 

dues : 


Area (sq. m.) •• 

171,8 0 

Bhopal 

.. 102,333 

Universides 

Saiigoi, Jabalpur, 

Cwalior 

.. 241,577 


Vikram 

Ujjam 

.. 129,817 

Literacy 

16.22 p.c. 

Indore 

.. 310,859 

Density per sq, in. 

152 

J.ibilpur 

.. 256,998 

Literary 

Forest area 

9.‘) p.s. 

3(),7-Il sq. in. 

Sangar 

.. 239,90i 


Madhya Piadcsli is true to its name and lies in the centre of India. lit 
fact the geogiapJncal centre of India has been located at Sihora near Jabal- 



pur, Gij^dled by six States, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra, Bomt^ 
And Rajasthan, it lays claim to be the heart of India. The State is the second^ 
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m India, alter Bombay, with an area of 171300 sq miles, £a 
of population, it takes fifth place after U P, Bombay, Bihav 
and Andhra It is composed of what formerly were Madhya Bharo^t, Bbopad 
And Vindhya Pradesh States together with the 17 Hindi districts of former 
Madhya Pradesh, Sironj sub-division of kotah aisrncc ot Rajisthin excluding 
the Sunel enclave of Mandsaur distiict m fotmei Midhji PrtidLsh 

The economy of the new State is predem inand> agriculuiral and 78 per 
cent ot tlic populiUon is dependenT: on ii foz aie their hveJiliood The Stat^ 
IS self sufiiciciit in food The Stite po sesses soils of alnost ticry eliss' from 
rich black cotton soil to the dry red earth Neirly third of its area is 
brought undei the plough, with niiior crops like nee, wheat, jiwir, mai/c, 
bapra, pulses, oiJseetis and cotton Uie chief t )od crops are wheil in Mdwa, 
Narmada Valley, Satna, Chhitripur and Bhopil , nee in Chlutisgarb, 
Shahdol, Rewn, J vl in, Dh ir and Indore and Jawai in Bhopal, Sigar, 
Honsaiigibid Nim i, Khgone Ujiiin, Shqnpui, Mindoor md Ciuna and 
pulses all o\cr the State Cash crops include cotton in Malwa and Nimar 
and sugircine inri oilctsds all over the State 

Forests —Twenty nine per tent of the State’s area is covered by forests. 
This IV the lirgcst torcst area m Indii in proporUon to the totil area of the 
Stilt, the stci>nd laigcst next only to Assam Ihc foiests are chiefly saj, 
dhaoii tenu, nnhua, btiiibou, teak, sil, pal is, bibul sdn, mini uid harra 
Tlie jugtst pioduets of the best quality tcik in India come from these 
forests Thtje forests piovide valu ble raw matcrnls to various industries 
including a good number of cottage industries like paper, lae, paints and 
varnishes, bidi, soap, etc 

Mtnerah —Minciil wcilth of the Stite is \ iricd is well is ixtensne and 
the State coiunns txtensne bells of miner il deposits Kev minci ds liki coal, 
iron, bauxite, mangaiiest oie Ii nestone, cliy, steatite, marble red and yellow 
ochies, graphite, mica, copper, etc, which arc it present being exploited 
from about 200 mile , spread over tlie Slate Coal is «.ne of the most 
import lilt of the tnmctals the Sute It is available m Surguji, Raigirh, 
Bilaspur, Chhindwa*"! Shihdol, Sidhi, Hovingibad anti Be ml districts 
At present there ait 52 coal mines in the Stite Ihe kobra coil mines 
which arc now being opened up jointly In the Oovernment of India and 
the Stale Government, ire known to extend over in uca of 2‘K) sq miles 
and are expected to produce 4 million tons of co I mnually which will 
make about 7 pc of the total coal production ol Iiidii Ihe re sources of 
iron ore deposits m the State are tstimifed at I S80 million tons They 
are mainly confined to Diug, Bastar, Jibalput, C hhatarpur and Hosangabad 
districts With die setting up of a anlhon ton steel plant it Bhilu which 
has started production, the first leal lecogninon of the resources of Madhya 
Tradesli has begun Manganese which is vital to the steel indU'^try is found 
mainly in Balufghat, Chhindwara, Sconi ind jh ibua districts Madbyg 
^rad^ contributes nearly 65 pc of the total production of the ore in 
JndiA, which m turn ranks next to Russia The re<^rves are estimated 
At 508 million tons Large reserves of bauxite, about 200 milUon tonS;, 
«€Oir in the districts of Shahdol, Bilaspur, Mandla, Jabalpur, Raigarh^ 
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Surguja and Balighat Va&t tracb of good quahtjr of hme&tone cxi^t itit 
several pans of the Si^tc The Umestone near Katni^ Juktiu, Satna and 
Matlur IS of high puiity Ihc diamond mints of the Vindya Pradesf]^ 
produce SK) per ant of India’s diamonds The diamond mines at Pantia 
•re shottl> to be meiluni'.eJ on tire advice of the Russian t\ptitJ> 

Induinits— fo- ludustnts, the Siitc tin boast of Inxing the hist news* 
print mill in Indii Cjsting over Rs 6 trorcs and e‘>iimirtd to pioduce 
hundred tons a diy, Ncp» Mills e/^po-t to meet one thud ot t e country*® 
newsprint rt I hicmruts I iggcst «.emtnt lactor) in the coun r> is located at 
Keg none IP ihiv St tc litre lie ^0 cotton n ill m the Stile and also 7 
sugar niilL Jhc oil er m po rant industries of the Snu lULliidt i stiple hbro 
factory it Ni^o , te\til in th nrjv 1 ictoiv it fiwilior, sir ii\ piodntts at 
Bbor il l« lid mil! it Ritlm , I scuit iictoiy it Gwalior, nutch factory 

at fJv\ ilior, G\ 1 r ^ifiteries it Ctwilior 

Pn <f S uMij 1 'i cl s'l -lie \iell knoviri foi tridiiicnil village and 
hime cr ft sii^ eh i Jen ii, le dirr to\^ *„lotn, m c ^nd eh) toys, 
peUtn p I s 11 ts ft 11 1 11 ) m inJuslrs, (J c lurse t k<s the jnide of 

plice with a <i t (I j ^ nlni'r ill o\ r tli Sme 

It }l i I n I lull j tec otli r ** 1 s n Tn i i mil compaie 

witli Mi'lni Pi or ji in tr (hvci ity ol fMi icil con t u ion This is 
rtflccicd in t It c I L i1 h 1 t i i cn all i \c t)i S n ^ innv as 

3P7 I in till! i; cs m' til il t were rc.iu'-n il i i i i ttunc at 

the 15 c r L R i d\ u il 11 ’■ ir p juih n c n lx t p n lo two 

diMSi ns— list Ixini the ‘fliers fr > n out uk th otiif ofini the ndigrn- 
ous Adil si 1 lu rr rf mj j e n misliit of ill siud ircn K from the 

earli st it !i i’ t it t i t list tf the inummt ^ \\ i cs \n 1 th« Irter, 

12 pei cert t f tl t o p 1 ii n co [-isc the Munt’as I G >nd, Minn, 

Mindn Th ’ i n d )ihei iJncuhin tnbts, phi i ui i ito ii imtrous 

local vr ip inh • i ii a the firthc t )un n scs 

IhifJi 1 the thief 1 nf ingt. co ni i inly under rood iml sp ’ en through¬ 
out the S ^ e Then ui h iw \ei, lo il in 1 le loiildnitcr si itnlv aiiong 

them nic \tilvM iM SGK\ i Nmnn in Ni i ii lunielihi d ii the Nar¬ 
mada viHtc P kJi ir di II the for iitr Rtc\ i S iic md (hlitsgirht 
in Clili u c'’ 1 flic ahorifimls hive their dnlccts too inchidinci: Halbi, 
Gonrh c tr 

Cuh ir-il h nt ge of Msdlivs Pi idesh is outstinding The 
eximphs ire (H Khijiiilo temfJes—the highe t vntrmirk of medieval 
sculpture me’ '’rthikctire (?) the fresioes of TTieh caves (^) Mindu— 
the ‘ citv of o\ ’ (4) Gw ilior Fort, (5) Great Siupi at Sin In (() marble 
rocks neir Tihilpu- (7) Ancient of Uj] im, (8) Piiichmarhi—the 
health and si m i cr resort 

The Di firra of \a Pradeth —Bahghit, B-^stir, Betiil Bhilsa, Bhind, 
Bilaspur, Ghh tirpur Chhindwara Damoli, Ditn, Dewas Dh ir, Diug, Gird, 
Goonn, Hoslnngibatl, Indore, Jibilpur, Jhabui, Mind da, Mandasadfj^ 
Morena, Nnrsimhipui, Nimar (Khandwa), Nimar (Khargone), Panna^ 
Kaigarh. Riipur, Raisen, Ri)garh, Ratlam, Rewa, Sagar, Satna, 

^eoni, ^ladol, Shajapur, Shivapuri, Sidhi, Surguja, Tikamgarh and UB«lta» 




StATfilS 

IN XN&JtA 


Capital 

madrXs 

Madras S dtm 

202,335 

Populauon 

2‘ 

Coimb itorc 

197,735 

Area (sq m) 

501 4 

Velkrt 

106,0314 

Pnncipil Luiguagc 

1 inil 

*1 n lit 

100,680 

Literacy 

2)81 

1 uii inn 

98,866 

Density of Pop 

■>9/ per S') m 

Kumh ikonain 

91,643 

Universities 

Mur s Anna 

1 irunth elh 

*73 470 


mil 11 

N grret 1 

73.908 

Btq Cities 


Cudtl ilorc 
] de 

f 9,084 
57,576 

M idras 

1,-iiroi; 

1 iruput 

52,479 

Miduni 

Tiruchinnalli 

n 7 1 
ilS9 I 


new ‘■lit (1 ^ idi i*- n ioin eel iin l^'r the Ti ni ii n 1 1 SLites 
Act of dJ IS 1 )unLl ^ tie iiv-w Mvs le ai el Anel it 1 it i i n > ih, 
the Lt\ ct I 11} I t 1 the I tsJ i ul the rin*,c e 1 \\ t n C h ts on the 
Wtot Witl 1 c e n in eif fnt ilul s Ir >ru K hr v li i lined 

1 tiiuli 1 luJ cf 111 1 f p C 1 I n 111 eon t s 1 i r in 
most Stitt el the hep il lie His le ir^ iins itie n 1 r J 1 ii i due- 
tton of tl c ni T i e’ i pul non of iht p ( s ir 1 i i\tli 

M ulns now r i s m ri \ e 1 e el nih n Is f n<»n, 

tleini,li {n th I i fl p t 1 Uiui it tiles ftf h ]l t W i the farwfef 

of South K I 1 nel M I 0 1 I M I M oit ' K t ri s tiveljr, 

ths. Si Ue 1 1 he 1 e i e j ti| i line n ii 11 it 

Poeertv f v\ ei he i nes fr ii n need ifte i’f i i of the 

Stitc Iht St tt his f I K one i p- nvir the C n ti \ i rs ir« 

alleld^ i ulist 1 to llit 1 st elrop Other sinilkr ii 1 i M heeit 

hirnes ed 

Founts 'The f lests n aiuK con st ti 11 er n el ad e i ii" ti icts. 
Forests in M 11 s S ut h )\v nn mn mp v n ti n I h d eo npeisi- 
tion and \ il le witl i runfill \ ^r^lng ti tm ^)" u ^ 0" ptr 'innum. 
While the West C isJ f icsts pieehe ‘■uch \v 11 r \ i tn’ei [c its as 

teak and ns vote! the tonipu itietly dr\ I'oit ts ii iJi e is ri d stnets 

contnn viluil! sird 1 \v xxl in whieh tnd i holds d i w iP nono- 

poly The rimi tr i res*^s arc n o tlj confine 1 ii ih Ii h r i f M itpions 

of the Wesifin ( liits m Sjutli Kanan, C i ra1 it rc th u ill ruiick 
velli with more thin f rt> mirketiltle sp i "Ne t ti t 1 i i hi is the 
most importint ft rest pi iduce of Madras indi» hods w »hl ntpoly 

in sandal wort! and ncirly 50 pc of the supplies com^ frt n Madia State. 

Agriculture is the main ocqnpation of the people Not Ls>. tin i 61 54 per 
cent of the people in the State depend on igrie-ulturc ♦ 

The pnncipil commercial ciops of the Sti»w arc grounelni t cotton, 
mgartane, gmgely, coconut, tapioca and castor arranged in a descending 
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order of miportancc with reference to area The staple foodcrops of tbs'* 
State aie paddy, nullet% pulses, onions, potitots, sweet potatoes, tapioca 
and plantains 

Madras h is some hisic minerals such as iron ores, bauxite and gypsuixu 
The integnied Nciveli Proiect which iims to iilihse hidden lignite wealth 
of Soiitli \rt,ot IS full of bnglii promise The impottmt miner ils of Madras 
ate mica, gvpsuin, lnuxitc, limestone, chmi clav, imgiiesue etc 



Poucr Project (i) Muchukund IJydro electric Schemes, («) Pykara 
Electric bchc nc («*) Mayoi Hydro dectue Scheme, («) Madras Thermal 
Scheme, (/) Pipmisam Ikctric Systtn, (zi) Mettur Ilydro-elcctnc 
Scheme 

Principal hn^ation P>o/e</j—Lower Bhi\am (Coinbatoic and Tiru- 
chirapalU diitruij)^ Mettur (Silem and Coimbatore districts), Aianiar 
(Chmglaput districts), Amarasati (Coimbatore district), Sathnur (Kordi 
aad Sou^ Arcot). 
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« • 

Industfte^Tht most important mdustricb o£ the State arc t4a(tila[!ii 
en^gmeeimg, sugar, tobacco, matches, cni milhng, bncke and tiles, cemestU^ 
tune^ potteries, tanning, gunning and pres^ng South India is, noted lof 
tanning industry Ihe State exports to die foreign naikets hides and skift* 
valued at more tlnn 11 ciorcs of rupee*' pir mnum Other industries, both 
perennial ind seisonil ineludc hosiery, silk mils woollen mills, foundnes, 
iron and steel mills, tea md cofte^, bresstnes n mills bones -ind manurei, 
chcmie'tls oil nulls, paints, soip^, papei mills, pri luny bucks did tilfj, 
glass, saw mills, rope works ’’ 

Main Induitnts ate~(l) Icxtiles, (2) Sciieulture ( ) Sugu, (4) Oil 
milling, (5) Vanispiu, (6) Soip, (7) Tiles, (t') Matehes t*^) Otmenf, 
(10) Chemicals nid 1 erlihstrs, (11) 01 iss, (12) I ilm Industiv (H) t)ut 
of the 80 big ‘’inneries in Indii, 50 ire loeited in Midris 

Main Cottige InduHties —(1) Hmdlooni Wtniiig, ('^) Br iss vmrts, 
(3) Paimvra jaggery i)roducts (4) Coir goods (t>) Potteiy, (0) Mils, 
(7) Lmbrclla (S) Khidi (^0 Stone uien ils, (10) miuhes, (11) Alu¬ 
minium wiies, (12) 1 ic works, (13) Gli^s bmglts, (14) Wood i irvmg, 
(15) Slates, (16) Ivory vorls, (17) leithet j,oods nd bather tinning 
'Ihe handloom induotf) widi 3 6 hkh looms is the biggest tottige industry 
in the Stite 

Mwetals— Ihe cxisttnee of about 2,tKJ0 million tons of hgniti (brown 
coal) in North \rcol district has been found out Magnesite biuxite and 
iron ores oceur in Salem distuct 

Cultmal ind uiilisation Inigiiige ind hnuluie, art, 

sculptuie ind miisie hive developed m this arti as nowJieie else in the 
countrv I he ho’y Gopuiams tnd die important seulptuies on rock m 
Tinjore Mahabalipurim and K ineheepur i n, the exqiiitc craltsm nship of 
manship of I mjort and the d lieiie nuwivn'; ot lliu i ni^ n artist*i 
are the wulnu d lientagc of the Stitt Mahibalipuram, otherwise known as 
“Seven Pigodis ’, lies at a distance of neirlv 35 miles luth of Midi is and 
is remarkable for monolithic temples md lock cut vaves which irc o\ei 2,000 
years old , Tirukkdiikkundram, which hie»-iJly meins die s cred lull ot the 
kites, IS situated ibout 45 miles fiom Midris According to a legend, two 
vultures who were origimllv two siges come every diy to diis temple to 
take their food here of all the holy pi lees in the Matlras State, Ramtv 
warain is prominent Next m impoitame is Madurai which eontnns the 
temple of Minikshi, Sriraiigam is mirlv 2')0 miles south of Alidris, is 
renowned for the temple of Rmganadhi Tmjorc contains the famous 
temple of Bnhadeswara 

Music and dance ire the two bught gems among South India’s 
numerous fine arts Carnatic music is one of ^he oldest of the two systems 
of classical music in India and is older thin the Hindustani iiiusir system 
of the North Of the four well defined styles of Indian dancing, the 
Bharata Natyam of the South is the oldest and the most luthoritative art 
form. It has its roots m the classical tradition of the ’ Natva Sastra * erf 
Bharata 
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Districts of Ma^raf —Chinglcput Coimbitore, Kanvakumari, Madras* 
Maudrn, Nigtds, North An or Rimamthapurim, Salem, South Arcot^ 
Tanjorc 'l^nruchcrapilh, liruncKch 

ORISSA 

e 

• 

Capital .. Phul {nc'iu ir City 

Popuhi*on 1-164 M(i Cuttack 102 *>0^ 

Area (sq m) . Berhimport . 62 34^ 

Pnncipil I 1 gu^c Ori\ 1 Pun .. 40 0''/ 

Litency .. 15 0 { c Tot m 

I>ensitv of Pon '’I p r «:c| m Sinih'’lpur, Pi)iscrc Pirl ikimcdi, 

UmV'terwtv .. Ul’al Jijpur 

The Srite tf Or \ uh a papul u n cf 1 t"'04? i<- b in ' d on 

the s n'ii \ve';f i I n i 1 ' l\ 'nlh Pr 1 h <1 \\ i Ttnnik 

rtspcctncb 11 11 u V^^( b h rn thr n ’ v. td wt?t, 

and (h 11 w t r*. (f I fi I i \ sii ii t i h ics 

The \\h h IK i ft St or n in j r i <. Ii s n the 

tiopicil / nt r 1 <? tl ifl rn ^ it lis in i u i i i v t1 in ih rn 
platelu Pc c tci 1 b i thi crntnl t ct ii 1 ilic s T cic 

arr ) ] 11 c in ’ ■)> f rc. t ind ^ 0 nuc i f t ’ I i " 11 best 
hill in Oii<> a j S ft 

He "ff ir \r 1 in li iIr Ii h la ni ind tlu F it nun i r j [ iincipd 
river'* T) \ u n ilr l j i II«1 fi m i iihuc'it t > s ni \ st Ilf re 
are al o ome sn ill i ri ti 

On 1 1 ic s 1 1 il f ation F Thgli\M\s and I ■14^ ilts rf if \ cither 
Slate Th^hw \ ml ^'’00 n 1 ct Distnct Roids conne inu \ i ii olace<! 
of It tirest n th St r 

The roll w 1 1 h K fre'll "N \finbtr to hclrnn T he h *■ w father 
be«^ins in Much ind t niniKs iMtli the scttinp- in cf tb rain*; in June, 
which cor tniits till de tifntli of O t t ct Tlu a ei ninfill m die 
northern di in «s i al out f»F ii h s \\h Jc in th s( nth rn distucU it is 
about H) Miclies 

^n mil IS of d pcpulatirn of Onsst is mt^rcsiine: Oit rf tic total 
popuJatioi (f 1 10 4*1 ii6 the nil 111 cr of males is -37 Rqa ,p 1 diit of 
females The dtnsitv of popuHuon p'^r so mile i ''43 a** against 

Indim •’\cripe ot 311 

Onssa IS piccoaunintk \ ruril Stite II contains onl one at> and 
38 toss ns where IS the niim* t cf silhges is 30^81 Thus the pttcentage 
of the urban popuhtion is ^s low is 4 06 

The two outstanfling features of the prtsent day Orissa ire the taming 
at Itast partially of the most turbulent of the State's river Mahnnadt By 
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the coiMUruction of the Hirakud dam, not onlv is the annual dcvastatidtl by 
floods considertblv clietked but tanlities will be pinMdtd*to irrigite OVCf 
1,40,0(K) acres bv ihc completion of the delta irngUion project m the 
Second Phn period Hu ikud will ds(j be the ffjcil point foi rht industriel 
development of tht State wi»h the Roi Siecl Pluit iheady coming U|)( 
and an aluTunuun fictory being ertitcd nt ir the dim site ^ 



h)dl^<tn \\\ iiii I. tliL 1 lines in’- i( the h ni li «•! is is 'tt Inck- 
ward in in lu ti p oi i i in l t m ui onh p tr tul m ir in small 
quintiles Ilim'ii n i ulu try is by f o iIk m » uti cr-il imliistiy m 
Oris i llu bi in I itli ctil indu itj Ins ilso re ic fd IUf,hc' order. 
Filigtec and him iniliistn s irt ilie tv o ol the or n^-ifijl coiuc iiuliistriea 
of Ori>si Oinm us of nous kintls ire i iclt iiul iliev i ss;s i high 
degree of vioi min I j m ' finish S( me ’) \ ikii « of irticles t nude 
from the hoins mu ruril, her comniuninru ns irt pioicrbiilly back* 
ward, with 12 mhs roids ind n lies bl i iiKv u 

I orc<t—\ itsis occupy lb lit 2-1,(K)l sq nihs le d 40 pe of 
the States* Imd surtier Ihe u nber sptcits of hf St t uc is f Hows — 
sal, pnsil, siglm ir -wo id gujlbir biiKlliin iiul 1 n hi Of tiu minor 
produce, die n ost imoornnt is i' e kendu Icivts wm h r- in gr it demand 
for the mipii'^uniie of bull Ihe nc\t in impirtmte is the Inn loo uh]ch 
has helped to stirt piper n ills Anrillur impor int ite ii of m.nor forest 
produce is Roiiwolhi Surpcntini which rcciutes high b^ood pressure The 
other minor important forest produce arc lae, etc 

MtnereAs —Extensive deposits of iron ore containing over GO pc iroii 



' , 

occur in the State. Among these, the deposits m the districts of Sundar- 
garh, Keonjhar 'and Mayurbhanj are the most important. In addition to 
tliese, the recently discovered non ore deposits m die Cuttack (hstrict and 
Itlayurbhaifj arc also important Orissa contributes 20 pc of Indian mangs* 
nese The important manganese deposits aic distributed in Keonjhar, 
Sundargarh, t'Balangir and Kalahandi districts of Orissa Deposits 
chromite occur m the districts of Kco^jhar, Dhenkanal and Cuttack. 
Telchcr has the larg«-st coalfields in Oussa Dolomite &. limestones occur 
iir largf quanuues in Gangpur and Sundargarh. 

Indtan States merged wtth Ons^a —Patna, Athagirh, Athmalik, Khand- 
para, Rainkhol, Rmpur, Bamra, Daspilh, flindol, Narsuigpui, Nayagarh,^ 
Nilgiri, Pallah-ira, Soncpiir, Talchcr and Tigma. 

DuUtets of B ihsore, Bolangir, Cutt-'ck, Dhenkanal, Ganjam, 

Kalahandi, Koenjhar, Koraput, Atayurbhanj, Piiulbani, Pun, Sambalpur, 
Sunddfgarh 


PUNJAB 


Capital 

. Clnndig irh 



Area „ 47,062 sq m. 

Amu tsar 

648,358 

Population 

. 16,13,18,‘K) 

P itiala 

87,S69 

Density of Pup 


Jullundar 

325,747 

(per sq. m ) . 

343 

Ludhi ina 

153,797 

Liteiacy 

.15 23 pc 

Ambila Cintt 

94,043 

Pnnapal T^nguagesPunjabi, Hindi 

Towns 


University 

Punjab 

Rohtak, Kama], Batala, 

Paiupat, 



Phiwam 


Bounded on 

the west by Pakistan 

on the nor ill by Kashmir, 

a block 


of Himachal Pradesh nd Tibet and oa the cist by the ri\ct Jumna, the 
new State stretches fir off into the hollow formed by Rajasthan, XJttar 
Pradesh and Delhi on the southeast Its area is 47062 square miles lying 
heiwcen 27i® an! S4® north 

The popuhuon of tlie new State accoiding to lOS] census is 16,134,85)0 
The organised btate of Punjab is amongst the densely inhibited aicas of 
India Its den'-ity of population works 343 persons per square mile as 
against 33S > and 34*5 3 persons in the former Slates of Punjab and Pepst4 
icspecUvcly. * 

fn llie new State of Punjab 66*5 per cent of the people arc engaged in 
Agriculture. 

So far as liteiacy is concerned, the percentage in the new State worka 
<Mit to be 15*23. ^ 

For the more convenient transacaon of the business of Government with 
regard U> some specific subjects, the new State has been divided into two 



j^olM^tody, l^adi-speakin^ and Punjabi-speafeing/ Fot 'each 
regions, there will be a Regional Committee of the State Assembly 
~|&g of the legislators belonging to each region including the Ministers jEc<^^ 

1 Chief Minister. The advice il:ndcred:'?by'^> 

TOC Regional Committees in respect of specified subjects will normally 
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accepted by the Government and the State Legislatures. In case of differ* 
ence of opinion, however, reference will be made to the Governor whose 
decision will be final and binding. The Regional Committees will also be 
empowered to make proposals with regard to “questions of-general policy 
not involving any financial commitments other than expenditure of a 
ratine and incidental character.** 









Language The new Punjab is a bilingual State mlqg^sing both^ 

' Hindi in Ocvns^ri script and Punjabi in Gurumukhi script 3 $ the ofEcial 
languages p£ the State. The o£Bcial language of each region at the district 
level and below will be the respective regional language, namely Hindi and 
Punjabi. 

The Hindi region of Punjab embraces the districts of Kangra, Simla* 
Karnal, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Hisasr, Mohinchirgarh, Kondaghat and Nalgarh 
telisils tif Patiala, Ambala district (excluding tlic RuAar and Chandigarh 
'Assembly Constituencies) and Jind and Narwana tchsils of Sugar district. 

The Punjabi region consists of diuricts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, 
Bhatinda, Jullundur, Hosiarpur, Ferozepur, Ludhiana, Kapurtala, Ilupar 
and Chandigarh Assembly Constituencies of Ambala district, Patiala district 
tSccluding Kandaghat and Nalgarh tehsils and Sangur district excluding 
Jind and Narwana lehsils. The Chandigarh capital project will not form 
'|>3rt of either ot the two regions. 

Agriculture —'Phe main occujiation of the pecj^ile is no doubt agricuk 
ture, 66*5 pc. of the people arc engaged in it. Ju the m.ittcr of food pro¬ 
duction, Punjab is ihe second largest wheat and gram-producing area in the 
Union, third in barky and maize, founh in bajra and sue-ircane, wliile it 
produces considerable quantities of jowar, cotton, nee, r.ipe, mustard and 
small quantities of tea, tobacco, groundnut and linscxd. i he production of 
cotton in Punjab amounts to one-tifth of the total production ot rhe country. 

Irrigation —After the partition, die best canal inigaied areas were lost 
to the West Punjab ; vigorous efforts, therefore, had to be m.ide to extend 
more and more iirigation facililie.s to fill the gap created by tue partition. 
Besides the multipurpose lilukra-Nangnl and Harikc Prujccis and minor 
irrigation programme, a large number of oilier schciiies aiso came to be 
undertaken during first Five-Year Plan period,^sucii as remodeiling and 
Western Jumna Canal, construction of flood irrigation ciianncls, the exten¬ 
sion of irrigauon on the Eastern Canal, etc. in Pepsu Dadri Irrigation 
Scheme, the Narnaul Bund and Ikin River Projects are some of the major 
Schemes. 


Industries —Among the important industrial centres, Jullundur has 
already become famous for producing sports goods, while Ralala and Lud¬ 
hiana are w'cll-known for light engineering works and Amritsar for textile 
g^ds. Sonepat is well-knowm for cycle factory which is one of the largest 
of its kind in the country. The other large scale industries include one 
‘Vroollcn mill at Ohariwal, one new cotton spinning mill at Hissar, one 
sugar factory at Abdullapur, one paper mill at Jamnagar. 

Regarding' small scale industries, the new State has a large number , 
pf. medium and small-scale industries which include scientific instruments,.'^ 

'hy * " 
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^ftssware, virdtodcn planks and hooks, foundry and enginccnngi, reroHiiig 
cotton ginning, canning and picscry^tion of foods, ete In the 
dncnon of aruhtul silks, Punjab ranks next to Poinbay. lucre ait work# 
log at present 35 units in die State. l 

Regarding cottage industries, manufaauic of- bhnktts, ‘kheses’, rug% 
cycle patts, uttiisil miking, tanning and wood ludustiics, silk ^^pinning and 
weaving, pottciies, shoe making, sewing machine pul , , aie imongst the 

principal industiies of the new State lliiit iic ntre dim 73,%0 hand> 
looms in tilt ofw S le In hosiuv indu-.tiy wiih ‘'S) v-t jc«rns <v^ of 
total of abc'Ut 95) in Indii, Bcngil occ ipic» th^ 1 idii g po Kion m the 
whole counii} In die prodiiaion ot aiti'Cid si'k, Buuj ib ranks iiatt 
only to Bombay 

EU(/ at\ - ihc mun sourt.c, of flectru u) pl\ in the S'vte ,ic (1) Uhl 
River Hjdro ritLiru Scheme v\here tour sets ot 12,0 0 kw cich including 
one stand-bv, arc lAstallcd (2) The Gaiiguwal Power House with ^ units 
of 2^,(X)1 kw (j 1, cm ot \\lii,-h at pitsciu two ue wmHng (^3) The 
Koda Power Hi ist with three units ot 2 ,0tWi kw out ot which one is 
woikug at pres iii, an 1 ( ) a number ot Oo iiniucnt i»ul j uc tlictmal 
elcctiu supplj s itioi at ' iriovi> plaits Nine miic jiciittating umis of 
S»0,u00 kw V lull u sclfilulcd to be insiilltd ii tH site oi I h i' i iJ un 

Iht liiui tt Xnilial i, \iririlsu, Rur 1 1 , Ih tui 1 1 , ruch/uh ‘’iliib, 
Fcn/vpiir, v»ii»(’ispiu fiurgion, llusu Ihjliajui, lull indui, K ingra, 
Kapurthih, Kiiiiil, Jvuhistm, Ludhiiiii, No inn lu^, irh, Puiaki, Roluik, 
Suigrui, Simla 


UTTAR PRADESH 


C ipital 

Luckn v\ 

Population 

(> ,M5,7>2 

Area («q m) 

ir,r3 

Literacy 

PI b) pc 

Density of Pop 

557 per sq 

Principal 


Language 

Hindi 

Universities 



Lucknow, Allihibad, Agra, Aligarh, 
Banaras, Gorakhpur, Roorkee, 
Kurukshetra 


Ch a 


K II {iir 

70=:,383 

I 11 kt u\\ 

. 4'^8,S6l 

Ag . 


^berut 

. 233,lb3 

Mtirm Cantr 

74,776 

raitil'v 

'’OS,' 83 

Moi dihuJ 

161,854 

S haranpur 

11S,435 

Dih'i Hun 

. 114 216 

Align li 

141,619 

Ramp ir 

134,277 

Got ikpur 

.. 137 436 

Jli insi 

. 127,365 

Mathura 

105,773 

Sh.ihj ihanpur 

104,835 


Uttar Pradesh, another frontier State along flic foothills of the 
t£iX)taIayas, has common borders with Tibet and Nepal in die north, and is 
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bounded by Bxhar.m the cast, Himachal Flradcsh, Punjab, Rajpdban and ii| 

the west and Vindhyn 
Piade&h and Ma> 
dhya Pradesh m 
south The h>rmer 
three princely States 
of Tehri Garhwal, 
Kampui ind Banaras 
l^jve been merged 
ind ci^itam areas of 
Viiidh\i Pradesh and 
Kaiisilnn hive also 
been absorbed 
Uith a dry md 
exirc le dimatt her 
runt 11 avtiagcs be¬ 
low *10 in hts The 
dthacivcv h wt\a, is 
p m dc up by 
ih Cx 1 n i, i. s, the 
J 11 um uul their 
c P ils I iking the 
I sii- or4 up u n agn 
cLihuii 11 jiL or less 
jiofiiiblc Uttar 
J r 1 1 sh IS int of the 
Ics w lotted Sc lies 
of Indn riic cliTntv. on the whde is cooler md drier thm ihii of West 
Cengd, liiou^h in hot weathei th^* he it is lieicir in the pluiis Uttar 
Pnde h is on]\ jusi wiiliin monsion region in I r intall constqutntly iv 
not so he \v ns it is in fuithci t ist Cimpand t5 I e other Stites m the 

Union, sic thus siiiitls first in her ina under vvheit miuc, 1 ailty grim, 

sugarcane 'ind st i imuni, srconl in I iji i hnsc'd -ind »'ap( and mustard 
besides prsidi eiug c isulcnlle 'unounts of tice, iiw-ii md smalf quantities 
of rigi CO ton groumlnut tf i 'iml tobiLeo She is htsidis the only opium 
producing uci in the Union Her forest areas is jet 'imount to about 
H pc of the totil -ind ire situiled iininly it the fool of the Himalijis 
Her nnntril it onrres too Invt not been known to be very consideiable , 
deposits of ei pper slatt., glisssind sindstone ind steitite being alone 
located She liis aho one of the best communieation systems m the country, 
$o far as it goes, since very ancient times, with the longest railw-ay mileage 
of all the units of the Union it present 

So far as industry is eoncerned, this is indeed one of the few mdus^ 
triaUy advanced terntories witli some modern and large scale and many 
old cottage industries She is particuIarJy noted, however, for producing 
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’sbout 60 pelf ceot of fibe total sugar in India and a large amount of leai^er 
footwear, eotton and woollen textiles, paper and chemicals among otfaetf 
things 

riic cottage industries m UP occupy in importint phtc in i le econo* 
tnic life of Its ptoplc All types and vantlies of handicrafts or coitagO 
industries exist and product an immense rmge of articles bojiji neccssmc* 
and luxury I \bi lo is brocades -md tissue of B in n is, carpets of Mir/ ipur,*' 
prints of iucknow and Furrukhiiid, ornament i' brisswart of Muridaba<|> 
and Banal as, carv d v riodwire of Sihiranpur durnts of Agta ind Butilly^ 
glass bangles of Firo/nbad, gold thrcid f‘mbn>idtred * zardozi sins c£. 
Lucknow Bartilij and Agra chikon irtick and clav figures ol i icknow, 
fancy marbltwan. of Agri, poiieiy of Khnrji mooij bisktts >f Nairn, 
designed furnishing fibrics of ( hi/ipu»- and bordered sartes of M *u are 
not only known m Indn but in foreign countries as well 

hledtcal Colhe^tt —^king fjenigts Mn CoUtgt Iwknow, Sirojmi 
Naidii Medical College, Agn Gmesh Sinkir \ id> irthi Memorial Medical 
College, Kanpur Sliti Ayurvedic Medicil College Lucknow 

Dtitnctv of Uttar Ptad<*.h Agri, Aligarh, All ihabad, Almora A/anor 
garb, bihraich, I illia Banda Bara Binki Birtilly, Basti, Bijnor, Budaun, 
Bulindsh hr Utlira Dun, Dt iru, 1 tali, Tliwah, Fairabad, bumikli ibad, 
Fatempur, Crarhwal, C7}ia/jpur Gondi, Gorakhpin, Hamirpur, H'^rdoi, 
filaun Jiunpiir, Jharsi Kinpnr Kheri Iucknow, Mainpuri Mitbura, 
Meerut Mir/ipiir, Mandabid, Muzaff irnagar, Namital, Pilibhit, Pratab* 
garb, Rac Barch Rampur, &iharanpur, Shahjahanpur, Sitipur, Sul inpur* 
TehriCrarhwal Unao, Varasini 



RAJASTHAN 


Capital 

Population 

Jaipur 

15,970774 

Biy ( ttc 

291,13e‘ 

Area (sq m ) 

n2(W 

Jaipur 

Literacy 

.. 8 95 pc 

Jodhpur 

180,717 

Density of Pop 

121 persq m 

Bikaner 

117,10 

Prmapal 

Udaipur 

89,621 

Languages 

Rajasthani \ 

Kotah 

65,107 

University 

Hindi 

Rajasthan (Jaipur) 

Alwar 

57,868 


The integration of Rajasthan came in the followmg ways The first step 
cowards integration in Rajasdian was taken on March 17, 194®, with the 
formation of Matsyi—-a union of the four States of Alwar, Bharatpuf, 
bholpur and Karauli The second step came with the formation of Rajai- 
tiianr~a union of the nine States of Banswara, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jhalawa^ 
Kuhengarh, Kotah, Pratapgarh, Shahpura and Tonk on March 25, 194» 



m 'kxiwamiilaS&m^ 

■k 

^tx) which the Slate of Udaipur joined <m April I'd, 2948^ triln$£piina<*' 
iflg thq union jnto the United States of lujastmti. Next, 4MpofP 

<tnt steps were taken tn P49—the first on March 30, 1949 when the fhot 
large Stales ot Bikaner, Jaipur, Jnsilmer and Jodhpur joined the Upited 
State of Rajisthan , and tliL second on April 25, 19**9, when Matsya aW* 



Joined and there t inie into ewsrenct the Linired State of Great* t Rajasthan. 
This Union of Gicater Rijastlian was further enlarged bv the accession to 
tt of the State ol Sirolu on January 2‘i, 1950 The State of Rajisthan 
thus consisttd of 10 old Princely States from J uiuary “^5, 1950 to October 31, 
3^6. The -finjl itep was taken on Nosembtr 1, 1056 when the State of 
Ajmer, the tehsil of Abu and the »rei of Snntl Tuppi were integrated 
With Raja'than Rijastlnn came into being, with its siaHis raised from 
that of a Parr B State to a full fledged constituent State of (he Indian Union* 
Surrounded by Pakistan in the west and northwest, tins State has 
PuAjab, U P. and Madhya Bharat in her east and north>east, BosnbaV, 
to her south-west Rajasthan has a '■canty runfall, its most striking feature 
bemg extreme variation and unequal disuibution The discoverv of subsoil 
water in die Luni river in the near-desert zone promises to change the fa0 
of die earth in that region. Jowar, bajra, wheat, maize, barley^ gram eMl 
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pijxldp^d iotajps ; certain aeiiiQOQts of <iotton» sesamuni, groundnut tM 
cite being also gn>wn. 

Rajaiithan occupies a prconinent plact on the ntw politn af map oC 
{ndia It IS the third largest State m the country troni the snndpoint o6 
area. The State is sparsel\ populited, the avenge d nsitj boiug 121 pet 
square milt TTic petuiitigt of liteiac\ is a*- low as S S 

TIic St^fe IS nch m mineral resources Two of Rjji ^htn’s rich deposit^ 
are high class ' nttfonf and gypnini The hmesioiu is spiead tJ’ ov8r the 
State G)p5kUm i*? one of tht biggest gifts of intiirc D RajvStiimf In 
Jamsar and Liinharsu, gypsum is ohtiincd in hrge (luaiitities and in purest 
form One of the important ons iviilablc in R\)asihan is biivibonum 
culphue which i«f not foun 1 utvwhcn m liidu fvept in Sdun district, 
large rtsourccs of ^odium sulphate tiid silt occur it Oidw ina ml Sunbliar 
of Rajastlian’s valu ude ores only next to Rihir which together supply mica 
to the oitside world. 

The nosi impnlnii industries art tlit weaving of muslin, dying and 
prmting of cotton clothts nanificiure of c irpcts, lugs ind othet woollen 
goods, enamflling, poittrs ivorv woik, goti kimii ('Jilvcr md gold laies), 
lacquti, wooden toys, hand unde papci, papiti mu hie tovs tmbioidtud 
shoes Jaipur is fiiious for enamelling work 


Jtn< tiov —()t \.tich ^0, 195S, du excnation of the longest canal 

system in the worIcf began at Tilwaia m Rijisthan Jhis would he one 
of the liggcst irngition canals in the world The Rajnth m c ind projetl 
compnsi a 42tvmili king emd and about ‘SOTi nnlcs of branthi s csdusive 
of distill urants ind minors The canil will tikt utl from the Harike 
Barrage md will cirry 185W cus<,ts Tht mun rand is m two parts * 
{a) Rajasthan fecdti 114 2 milts long and ^3 4 miles m Rijisthan. 
{b) Rajasthan cana^ 2^1 6 miles long lying entirely m R nisthan tern lory. 
All other canals of Rajasthan—(1) Ganga Cahul opened at the Shirpui* 
Htadworks, Uik mer Tht Ganga C\nal takes off fro n left bank of the 
river Sutl'“j at Hussainw ih hwidworks (neir Fero/«pui) ind tours j.y»re 
of tht Sutlej Villc'v cmals It passes through the Punjab for ^4 miles and 
ehters Bikaner terntorv (2) The Planning C immisMon h is inctioned 
the estimates of Rajasthan and Uttar Pridesh Gov^rnn ent*' unounting to 
Rs. 14,76,000 foi tht ton truction of a new hedet fiom tlic Agi i Cind, 
which on completion will irrigate it least IS (00 acres mnually m 
Bbaratpur, being Inown as Bharatpur Ptojnt (3) I be Chambal Project, 
9 multipurpose schemt is being C'^ctuted jointly by the Madliyi Pradesh 
and Rajasthan It envisages constrifLtion of three storage dims ind one 
barrage to trap almost the whole of the normal unnual flow of the ruer 
The first of tluse, Gandhisagar, is under construction 


DistneU of Rajasthan —Ajmer, Alwar, Banswira, Farmer, Bharatpur, 
Bl^Iwara, Bikaner, Bundi, Chittorgarh, Churu, Dmgarpur, Ganganagar, 
mV^T Jaisalmer, falore, Jhalawar, Jhunjhimu, Jodhpur, Kotah, Nagpur, 
$MVamiadhopur, Sikar, Sikar, Tonk, Udaipur. 
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Capital V 

.. Siinigar 

Area (sq m ) 

85,861 

Population 

46,10,000 

Principal 

1 angiiages 

Kashmiri, Urdu 

University 

.. Junmu V Kash 
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Jainmu and Kashmir tin nnitlu rincist Stale or Inih borclntn^, un 
ihe USSR, Sinliaig md Hlct in the ne ith in I n n.ht,i<-t and 
Pakistin on the we*.! i id siudiwcs his m ire i jI S5 ^ 1 iq miles 
The aliitude m the silk' \ irits i 5 0< ) fert hose the sr i hvel 
A< folding to estimate eir I*-)")!! tit mi 1 popul uion vs s'' million 

Ihc country is ah ost entirely mtuntiinous intl it mi\ be geogra¬ 
phic illy ihvidtd into three irta lioitin and sc in l1?bi rm tracts in the 
ooith containing the disiii ts t 1 idil md Oilgit the middle 
region of tht llapps Vilk\ of I n ii i i<l th 1 rt, ksv! ire is of 

Jammu in the soith I Ins mounmn o St ite co r'^d oi its nnth by 

snow for about h ilf the \t ir mo \s ih r l n i\e rich ^ >r<sts in tht \ ilW* 

of the Chemib the Jhciu ii ind tht hum has it tnut -"fips u net v ht ul, 

mai/c, hark>, oil seed otton t i ie»,o ?nd s illr i Ih Suit h i* a 
large amount ot fruits for t\c>ori priii ipilh v ilniil ilm )ntis pnrs anti 
apples The minenl rts mrees t'' tlu Stitt u set iint pi itJ re lirgt 
indeed, mehidmg among them ct d /inc topper It id I iumic, fuller*# 

Larth ^ itc k lolin, av 
lysttis IS svcll as gold 
and ipnliirt H'^r silk 
hlitutc jnilustrj is the 
higptst tn i It v-orld and 
eqi* il } i in ltd ire her 
s'lnvJs eirpets and 
wtx>den carvings Kasb* 
mir acteded to India on 
October 26, 19^1 By the 
new constitutional setup 
the office of the Maha^ 
raja his hern eliminated 
from Kishmir and new 
Head of the State ha< 
been elected for a tenn of h\e Je^^s to be recognised bv the President of 
India on the recommendation ot Stifc l-egislativc Assembly He holds 
office during tht pleasure of the President 

Land Re form k—T lir land reforms in Kashmir are more revolutionary 
than anywhere in India A ceiling of 22 75 acres has been imposed on 
all agricultural land« oome 9,000 hndlords owning between them 8 , 00^000 
acres (out of a total culovated area of 24,00,000) have had to surraidcr 
4*5 lalJi acr^ of surplus land over and above the ceiling. For dns, lirify 
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have received no compeosatioo Ihc old and hated levy uf food grashs 
Irom peasants known is mujwasa ii\b been abolished sinc^ i ^ 

Edtuatton —^Kaslunir is the only State in India where Lducity.n is trdU 
at all stages, including tht iiniversitv No tuition fee is chaiijtd m any 
Government scIujoI oi e. >Ilcq;c 

Since 1947 Jam^iu & Kishini stands praLtiLilly dividAl with Iwo- 
third? of Ltrnlorv on tb». ft di n, sid uid onf* thud in the. occupiUin of! 
Pokist tn * 

HiL, new con i lu ion ol K ish in w is pi sed on No\ 1"', ],)io,*bv tfic 

Kishnir C ins mi ui u^Ix dci-Iirc that j uamu v kishmir 

is md shill bt n inicgnl put (u Indn Bi^cd on ihr T itlnnientary 
system of Gntiii cut, ihi CiiiiUimin pun i»cs i icnhsm ordci o6 
•o Kty itid thus 1 1 s di Stiles { In \ ui line will the ms iiul objecta 
of die 'fndnn Cui t lulion u i \\h>k 

Ihc hnd uuu htgih hoi I ith il<t, the railw ly ter inns o£ 

Noitlurn R i 1 \ i\ J he distiii e 1 on Piinidot to Snnigar na 1 nimu 
IS 7 imks I 1 II t >1 ml s uji | untnu lu l)> a nieel> m tilled iiid 
t rreJ pi II r cl iiid the i i le icl thiough iniinitmioos ind pitrniese|uc 
Scene! 11k tiidnn Air lines ic op».i iting passenger seitiec liitvccn 

DcUu and Snnagir Thf' o{ining of Pin iu! lunncl on ’2ml Dcttmbcr, 
JQ5t) wis UI inpcitjut event in tht history of Kishnni Ihe plnsical 
barrici scpiriting tie vjliev ft* ii ihe res of the country his been over¬ 
come uu’ 1 pmnin iii link hetwicn Kash mr ind the rest of Imbi foiged. 

The populiion ot ) immu & Kishmir is m-uiily Miuhm , /“> pt are 
Muslins and 2^ pc arc non Muslim 

Inat^ tt’t — Wiol’en n tile i i iftet irt is ibt biugtst single iiuhistrv 
m dit Stitc Til Kisbirm woollens s leh ts shiwls nrpets, nimdis and 
gthhis uc w ikihnioui t) i eimts silk iiidiistrs Kishinir fila 

tuies ire tiu lire i ii the wor'J *> ip^ le unit production md p oduee 
one ol fh hiK i tpiilitv silks Pipier m hr sihei wires ml wood ctrsing 
are ilso pro ui iei t indiistrjes ot lit ‘•inc Oihtr iiinoi industiies ire 
tortst products suth is liinhti lurlis nii md skins md fruits me' 
table*- 

The nmenl f «ind in the Si itt lie coil, hgniie haiiviie nn^rincse, 
copper tluonu i chit gi psiini m irbl sliu 

Tourist ti i0 t IS >m if ihe rr iin s uiec of inroint 1 ih to tht Stite 
and the people 'in t *'t)()(0 pe pit visit tbc»pliee innu illv 

lh( Di tuct )j J mt!) n «. AviAo'n ^nantmig ^stoie I iiimuHa, 
Chen mi Jimmu uaihiu 1 diMi Mirpur Mu/ilfiH id Poonch Rf ist, 

Udampijr 
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MYSORE 

J u gilort Cti ti 

19 4)1193 Pingilore ' 77^ 9V 

“4Stl Mvsok 244,323 

P)2J pc Kolar Gold Fields • 150,084 
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The new Mysore State, which cajne into being on November 195^ 
'^nsists of J9 districts,- roughly covering an area kqown in our andeai^ 
'jflassics as ‘ Karnataka.’ K.annada which is derived from the word Karnataka 
/is the'^ regiimal language of the Stale. It is not ‘Cs^narese’ which had it# 



otigin on the west coast of India during the early Portuguese contact 
State is fortunate in getting a fairly long co-ast4ine by the Aral^n 
/Jpin the west. A major length of Wcstifrn (ihats is here and th^irc arc' 
}|rich • plains op the cast ’ ' ' ’ 
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'*.^7 .sq. Caorg’s fauna is also magniHcent. It is the habitat 

'tigers and elephants, deer and rabbits. Wild life can be seen in its natfui^’' 
habitat, specially at the Nagerhol game sanctuary exceeding Svet an area; 
nl JU sq. miles. Cporg is esscn^lly an agricultural country. Almost att', 
its, hill slojpes grow coffee, cardamom, pepper or orange, while almost aflL' 
vjits valleys and plains froducc paddy. Coorg’s coffee accounts fttr oni-thiro;. 
^bf India’s total production. 


Agriculture forms the main occupatioo of more than three fourths ol 
the population. 

Physically, the original Mysore divides itself into two regions—^thC' 
' Maidan ’ or plain (Country, comprising roughly the districts of Bangalore^ 
Tumkur, Chitaldrug, Kolar, Mandya and Mysore, and the ' Malnad * or 
hill country, comprising the districts of Chickmagalur, Hassan and Shimoga, 
Rainfall is heavy in the Maland tracts, and dense evergreen forests abound 
in big games forming their characteristic features. The great paj^t of Maidan 
country is cultivated. 


Kannada is the principal language and the mother tongue 
of 62*2 p.c. of the population. It is the language of administration and of 
instruction and is the principal language in all districts except Kolar where 

it;, is second to Telugu. There are about 16 other languages sptiken by 

minor groups making up a total of 37*8 per cent. 

Industries —Some of the main industries of Mysore may he menrioned 
here. Sandalwood is one of the most valuable prcxluctions of the State, 
and in fact it holds monopoly in the world market. The GosernmenC 

Sandalwood Oil Distillery is the biggest of its kind in die world, where- 

Sandalwood oil is distilled under the mo.st stringent and scientific control. 
Other important industries are Iron and Steel Works at Rhadravari, the 
Cement Works at Sahabad and P>hadravarti, Match Works at Shimoga, 
"Woollen and Silk Mills at Rangalore and Mysore, Paper inanufactming at 
Bhadravati and certain industries of stratagic importance, such 
Hindusthan Aircraft, Hindusthan Machine Tools, Bharat Electronics and 
Indian Telephone Industries, Government Silk Weaving Factory, Mysore, 
Lamp Works. * 

Forests —The forests cover an area of 60,'->l,953 acres. Sandal tree 
is a state monopoly yielding the largest share of forest revenue. Kambob 
al^unds in large forests and is one of the most valuable products. *In 
Mysore, North Kanara district is •rich in forest wealth, Thr slope of 
.Western Ghats arc clothed with evergreen vegetation W'ilh very heavjr 
.forests. Good timber-yielding rrce.s and bamboos arc found in abundance. 
Coorg, the land of honey, coffee and orange, is rich in forest wealth. ITte 
.sMl-p^ading forests yield different varieties of timbcr-ynclding trees. South 
is essentially a forest district. * 

j, Towrfrri’’ Petrddise-^From many points of view, the Slate is a touristt* 
weith< lovely, enriched bv shrines and marvels bf sculptubit 
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Travel IS easv and pleasing. The climale Is salubrfotts. CkH!^mum<9^olu 
by road as well as by railway aic well maintained throughui||;^tate. 

0£ fill show plaLCs in Mysore, the Jog Pedis take the pride of placn* 
Tiie Jog Falls are termed by the riser bharas iti falling into a mighty 
ehasm about naif a mile wide and S50 ft deep They j»-c four in number. 
The places of interest it Bingilorc are'Lai F»agh, Indian Institute of Setence* 
)Raman Research Institute, Mental Hosp tal, innumeriblc indu trial under* 
takings owned uid monged bv tin National Govti mm nt, C-u\eiy halls 
at Snas ii^rudratu, Tenplt of Rangtnath''\vanu, at ‘■‘ruangipilin The <ily 
<of Mysore with its palue, Cbammdi Hills, KridunrajasiiMi whith is the 
Sicond biggest utificiil lilc in the world, bnnUahin girtkn. is also an 
important place ot show The Mssme btiU possts^es minv btiuliful^ 
temples such is, C htnnik\.si\a leniph at BtUir, thn d swari Petuple at 
TIaltbul, Nindi Hill conmnmg s uk pKUnc>que Hinju jhiines, vyiniatcS' 
waia Sr itue the longest siirding unit ol \si i Tiq pur, the ineient < ipital 
of die limous \dil Shahi king* possesses mun budamgs «)f h stortcal# 
and aiehieologied intirest Cluei imong ibcni is t ol C uml i/ the 
miusoltum^of Mdiomid \ihl Shah 1 hr doi e </ ilit CnindM/ i eonsi* 
dered largest n the rid, neing 2 000 feet lirgtr linn ilie gieai cupola 
of tlic Panthuin Ihiapur distiict abo eontains cues it P idam 

Cottat'i hiduftfttn —Miin cottige Industrie arc.—le tiiii titelung and 
ornament d work brass work portiry wtisiiig, cirp.-! iiy, con industry, 
sandal woik and isory inliv woiks, roit wiiving flising bind ride paper, 
rattan industry Hit cottage industries of Coorg is bet keeping 

hrit,utjon and Potter PtnjtcU —The following aie the projects under 
tL\tCMt\on —Bhadra Raervoit Projtci Tun^a Aneunt Pfojcct Y«g« Rcutvotr 
Pjoject tmhaola Rtariotr Piojtit and Sharctiuthy Vulhy IIuBo t lectrtd 
Piojett Rhadra Resersoir Project is to construct a din across Bhadra 
riser nnr I iklia valley in Chickinalghur ehsfiicl T ungi Ancient Project 
is to constiuit a masonry or a flow anicui I 2(y> ft long acres the Tunga 
■river d)out seven miles from Shimogi INugu Rcstnoir Project is to cons¬ 
truct a Uim 1,440 ft high across Nugu rivtt 4mbigoli Project is to 
con tiiut a dim ‘P It high acioss Siliir Hall’ in Shimogi district 
‘Sham iiliy VaPey iVoicct is a hydroelectiic project to construct i clam 
across Shirivathy nvti for tlic development of 7’’ lakh kw at the fipal 
stage 

Di ‘}i(te of Afyroif- Bangalore Bclgaum, Pclhry Ihdar, H'japuf, 
Chiktn gdur ('‘hitddiug, Coorg Dhirwar, Gilbirga, Hissan, Kanara, 
Kolai, Midva, Mvsore, Raichtir, Shimogi, South Kiniit Furnkur 

KERALA 

•Capital . rnvanJruni Bie; CtPes, 

PopuIiTinn *'H549,118 Ko/hil*ode .. 158,724 

Area (sq m) . l-4,9^7 Trivandrum .. * 18^31 

JUtrracy • .. 50*37 AUeppey .. .. 
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Density d Pop . 
University 

Mala^atfttn 

9()7 per sq m 
Kerala 

• 

Maitinchen 

I nchur 

Palghat 

Quilon 

El n ikiil 1 n 

7S/m 
69,SIS 
69,504 
66.126 
62783 


In the leor^T used mip of •south Tndu Ktrih Sine ottipKs 'x strv 
lcr>c n sition Nt inn^ imidst the bhie w teis of tlic Arionn Si \ ind 

th'* till rmcts ot in Glnt it is i ihinlv lofit, trcti^ of’tonial 

ttriiion f om Kiri^xolc in the north to Irivitidrum m tli( Sjuth It 

IS boon i on ilu tit h\ the Wt ttin ( hits ^nd on th^* West h\ the 

Ar bia i Sci fht tl tincc ft »ni soi th n noiil is 1 ttlt over 400 milt'- '’lid 

mivmm i I-i dth ct t t west is i u S( iiilts Knili is the nnlle^t 

of thf Jt Stnes u thi nh n I ni ti I <r iipttsiniins the M\Ii'tlaiti 
tiff, ims ot »1 c juntn tonsisis of thf ti intones of tin pievioUS 
Stitc of Trn inr rtCichin t-Yctrit f >t four t lul is of the Insindruiti 
dI'^nct ind i p r f Slnncittih nhil i ol Ouil in distiut ft tilts ovtt 
M » hi? district (wi ht ut ’ i tadivc nnil \fini«.f»s Isl mils) ind the KisirJ- 
pod tihi’ 1 <f South I jnirj fexe pt Amindni Isliiuls) from*Midrvs Stite 
4ft i Kerdl 1 his in irti of ihout 14 0^7 quire miles 

Th<* St te his a populition of about J36 lakhs it, 3S pc of the total 
ponjhtion if Tndn tie density of popuhtifin being: further than tlial of 
anv other Stnc in Inin Fheie ire persons jer cj mile of th total 

ptipulinoii n IS uibin ind niril 

L/v» lev rt/urafrotj—KtrAx stands f rc lost mn njj the Tiidnn 

States n litenca and rdiKational id\ inerm nt The Iitern^ the State 
IS wor’tfl out at *i0 3*^ pc of the total popihtion Actordim; to the last 
census he pe tf literics in Trivin <r C ihin is S3 “f the pirrintagc 

of hteiarv for n ih I einp 6^47 and tint (1 f ir fern lie 4i M In Malalnr 
aiea litiracy is it lower li\cl le 31 iier tint 

^!tr 2 cnlfuft The thief aj^ncuKuril pioduct-v of ihe Stale are rice, 
taotoca coconut are anut oilseeds prppcr ‘•ugartint rubixr tei coffee, 
cardamon etc The Si^atc is fminus for its hill products The chief articles 
of txpeirt am mg agriculturil croi>s which contr 1 iite to i large share of 
India’s foreign eychanire ••arnings arc cashew !• erne Is rubber pipper tea, 
cardamom and other spice'' The Img coist-Jine imbics the Stale to 
maintun a flourishin'r King inJiistr\ 

—^The State of Ktrili is rich in f )K t viiltl At >iif 3f*33 
so miles of iht Kerdi area are reiive forests lie firesr ^ Ktnli ire 
nr ted for their rcsoitces of ti nSer in hiding le k tb n\ rest wood md 
Nackwi xl and \iiicne< of seft wiod ^e tl/ >,f \ s of imh^r are 

griwn m the forests 

M*/frri Wcahh —^Ne't to Bihar Kerala nossts es ti’'’e vidis' iriety 
of economic mineril pioducts among the Indnn S»iits Sonic of the* 
minerals occur m miith greater ibiindance m tins t'cgicm th m in Bihar 
Tie beich sands of Kerila contain the n u h valued ind '•tratcgic mineral 
jTjenayite, besides gircon sillinjinire, etc The extensile whit*' clay deposit! 



of Kerala con^butc to the flurivhing industry acid abtmdsmt rc^^oiuef «£ 
mica, graphite, limestone, quart? sand, lignite and a host of other imeeVatt 
of commarcial importance mark out t^bs region as nch held of cotnmerdal 
importance 
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Initiate- riif* abundincc <f natural resources, the aviil,jbihty of 
cheap electric povser and tl*c existence of numerous n^trs uid witcrViayf 
have contributed to the inclustiul advancement ot kcrah Most of the 
major mdustruil conottns art aiber owned or sponsored by Cjovernmetm 
Govermnent owns seven industrnl concerns tnd have substantial $harei 
more than *10 concerns Other factory mdustnes arc rubber^ 
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ciaramtcs^ fcrnUz< 7 S;, chunicals, sugar, cement ravon, glai^ 
matches, Jtocwiaiatc^ Abnenite, rare earths, shirk Iner oil etc 

Mustri^s--f^sw3gi^ Uic cottage industries, coirspuyimg «fiMr 
handloom wca\mg arc the most importmt ones Other industtils ate ^ 
village oil industry, ivory cirving, furniturt ruking, ixlliniiil bras and 
copper wart, leithtr goods, m-it nnking rittin w ork btt kttping^ 
pottery etc , 

, Majot Inigation WorKi—lhctt irt it present tight nijor inigaUdK 
works vosiing about J,41'7 Iikhs and citmng to tht nt d ot ^ tortl area 
of 2,81 lakhs aires of piddj fithh liiest ut (1) h^alampu a Project 
(2) fVala\ai Resettoit froject (3) Manqalam Rtur Jti Project (4) Peecki 
Scheme (5) < halakund\ rtage) in he me ^o) \ azhant Scheme 

^7) Kuttanad Scheme (S) \t war Scheme 

lourtit lttrJc*ior\ Chiimmglv set bttvstci tht W"stCin (diits and 
the blur w ittis of ihf Atabi n set, buicektd with sylv m splendour of a 
monsoor Ktnla is i 1< vl1\ couiitrs with ii spirk’mg streams and 
shimmering hulwittrs iiid the mturil bt mu of i filmdowntd country 
sites 

Over "^OOi) mcicnt temples and a hrge nuinhci ot churehts ^rid mosques 
eacist side b> sidt Ktr-ila offers i vintly ot spttunens ol ineieni ait and 
architecture Hit Padmimbhipunm Pilue ind the Muiinejuiis Palace 
contun exampVs of the i njor -irts ind irehitetiiire ulpiure w > It. living 
and inuri! pnnting Up in the hills, em the shoics of ilie leiijir I ikc 
IS the Ro> il Gane Sanetuir>, where wild life «.m he ^e i in it nilurat 
habitat 

Dtstnets of Kftala —\llcppej Cinn*iiorc Koriivii k o/iukode, 
Palghat, Quilon Irichur, Trivandrum 
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Delhi 
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Pimeip d 
L ingu igt 
Densif) )1 Pc p 
1C itu f 
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3044 pei sq na. 
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Delhi, the imperial city under many a den is tv in ihc pit ctnlurics, 
Vi^th m sunounchng districts was constituted -is sfoifiu ndmmistrattvc 
unit for the sc It of the Ctniral (j^pserniKHt ct iudu in I 1 Ihc seat 
d the Government w is shifted since then i the new ird j oa n ciU of 
New Delhi nnrby New Delhi is i ciiy Dthu is i ct vii ci nd lAlln is a 
State This smallest Stitc of the Union has ui irea of 'iH ssj i lie's with « 
^pulation of 1,744(172 m Placed “’flO ft above sci level uid tht focal 
»olat of all railways, she has in and territory and «n eMrcnie ehmatc^ 
An enclave of territorj in Punjab bordering on UP, her average rauiXall 
Il 26 inches* Foe her small area» she ptoduces a con&idesable aoiounit 



m 


HINDUSVAK 


€>i gram, ^\heat, bajra, jowar, birley and <onae amoqnt of ^garcaae, ^tpff 
and Hiustard and tobacco It has cottage industries Uke jewellery, 
and copper wares, ivoiy work, potierv, Meiviiig, gold and sthtr embroidery, 
famed ot yore In rcctnt unic iiodcrn factories ha\c been set up for 
the pioducUon ol cotton tc tiles, and chuucils imong oth i things 

Unler tiic Consutiiion of Imlia iJcIhi is i Uni in Icinton The 
Centre e\eicisrs tmiiol istt the J irit rv tin lugh i ( h C >mt ussioaer 
appiintcd by it 

Undtr^ th« Stile Pt ire, uiisaUon Act llit Piesilcnt his tonsUtiited 
aa A«Kis)r\ Coiiud li Di llu which is i I mon icnitois The Council 
IS nst Ci led Nsuii llie Minister of Iltiu Aif urs vs ho is re ponsiblt t jr the 
adnini tntion oi the T mon I rnl iru Inc ConiKil ^ nsi is of all 
m lib rs of he Pirhim nc repre eniint’ D Ihi the Chief C rnii i *toncr of 
De^ni he \ c C Innceller >* tl i l^clht I nneisity *i iJ ni oi ihe Dellu 
Munii p 1 ( onri iKti nul th Senior \ iif President oi he New Dilhi 
Ml map i’ C omn ittci KesuUs then are U\o Adxistiy P i rd ta idsise 

Cl '“f C fiminis 1 nir in lejjird t> industnil mi ir >nd p il he itlition 
hidu u 1 nil iiidust i s lu voin n t ill h jsi i\ pitieiy Pour 

tmlls pwelVrv h itlur gcotis nd unuin^ xejtnhK oi ills iie 

llie Delhi Municiial \et 1 57 liis I fen ^>i <d I ^ dii Puhoiiunt oH 
Dcicmbir 17 1^^7 as a pin oi ilir implementit o i of the s he ii fir the 

reorginisition of Stites Ibis Aet cstabl h s muni ipil oiporitiou for 

ZXlhi e'cliidinw eintonmcnt area ind sf»Tif puts of N-w Delhi (mcluehng 
thr Diploinitii. Fnclive) ind pro ides for a unified and integrated civil 
adrainistratifn for the iiiinn as well is rural irtis The D Ihi l>£\elop- 
ment Aet his ilso been pissed in 1)5'^ Under this A< t the Delhi Devc 

lopment Audie nt\ will eirr\ out the end ur\ev oi i d t rep ire a 

miter pi n foi Delhi »nd shdl jiomole ind se uu the el clipmtnts of 
Delhi according to Plan 


PONDICHERRY 

Area n6 .q ii C apitil Pon licheirv 

Pop ihtn n 317! s 

PriiKip 1 

Lir^uiges Iienchfit f imd 

Foil \n ir in If I e leni veitii the Co einicnt ef Innce the Ciovern- 
ment of Jneh i ok o\er on No\en bei 1 Pal the id ini truim of iho 
teiiitoii's t inuil kiuawn a the I re »eh I s» ib’ishncnts in Indi ’ Tbl9 
lieap IS set r le ntiheel ton ilK b\ tie Frcneh rosernrnent Mean- 
while, the adinimstntiein oi the State is be ng carrieel on by the Govern¬ 
ment of Ireln threniirh the Oniti Commis loner incl an advisory body of 
«x sflected Cuuneilleirs 

Ht\*otv of tht Moi tntnt —^Wilh the ichicvement of Indian 

freedom the popular urge in the French Settlements foi ticedom frottt 
foreign iult*breame more pronounced On Indnn Independence Day, ’dw# 



^Attes m tuajiA ^ 

ol; Pftnth Indift At a public meeting unantmou^ilv derived theotr 
9 d[^es m luvour oi: rcutuon with Indn 

As early as June India ind 1 nnct agreed on a lefciei'dum to 

decide the fuuue ot tlu S ttlemtnis \ an »u nmnieipil ct miun deJared 
iheniselvev ui fivouj or nunion but eondnions ca‘st 3 Ij tiriiin itfrutory 
elements 'Vitnted tlw jm) Mhll^t^ of huing \ Mir ind impirinl'icitlenaum. 

Tn Vpiil 1 im of neiinl ol) tners ippoin’ed bv *hc Fienelx 

themselves tonhr * 1 j nd '’i)teel the serious difluuliKs whi h prevented 
ittt pop dai e )ns ilt n i^ii ic Minister Nehiii dtJirtd in (> lur 19*»2 
that in view ol thf* viiUnce presiding in the Se'lldu nls there w is in end 
of the plebi ite biisinr 

Prolonged regojitnn uefvetn Indi i md Fi ik< i vv er lesuUcd 
in no igneiblc soiuti n »ve- the auestn n of i o^ ul r cm um »n j r ivickd 
foi tn the Ficndi (<iiisti iit ii vviih rtgirel to cession ol ituiiities Tlie 
frceehni iiovfrre» Ji rl ov then guned mt>mentm i i ti in N^iieli 1 )S4 df 
French Indn c iineill r i 1 Miyors if i n mimes un inmo i i dui indcdJ 
meiger of the Vtth uents with Indn withoiii i itft tndun 

Anothtr e 1 ut v s nude by Indn to reuh u^reer lent fn p leeful 
transfer of the Setdernet t Indn miss'o i to P ns to rt e’ i st fitment 
in June how v^^i J uled over the question of t in ier <1 control over 

police tlunng the interim penod 1 ter, fre h negoli Uions ere liowt>cr, 
started, vvl leb n suited in the joint declirition b\ Indn md I nnec on 
October H. 

In pursuinec ot tint dee’aration the fongics of eletud 11 iiiiers of 
Muniapal ( ommunc ind the Rtp'-r sent iti e Asscii hly w is ei inencd at 
Kuhoor l< get popu! u vcidiel in favour of r ergci with ih( fndnii Lniotk, 
whi h p ssed a lesolution by overwhelming mijonty for rh** i iciger with 
India On Nov'nber 1 19a1 the fa^io tnnsbr ot 1 re rich Settlement* 
m India vsith the ^ndnn Lniou einie into fo-ce following in igreemrnt 
between the Government ol India md France I he tr“iiv ot ct^sion was 
signed in Delhi on the 28th M iv, 1956 and on it ratili uion by both the 
Governments, the de jure transfer will take place 

The first general elections after dc facto transfer weie held on universal 
adult frmchisf for the 19 seats in the btiu Represent inv< A tiibly and 
200 '•eats in the 16 iiiuniupil councils * 

Tht State is dircctlj ul mnistered by the Govern nent of Indn thiough 
a Chici Co I irissioriK.r nomunted by them Ilirrc is n ilvisrrj body 
consisting of si\ elected Countillors, roughly corre pondi ig tj C ibinet 
Ministers tn the other St ties of I id»a 

The State of Pondicherry consists of— 

(1) On the Coroniondcl Coast— (a) Vundteherty together witli adjoin* 
ing territory divided into 8 communes, {Ji) Kart\al and tlepcndent distncti; 
divided mto 6 communes 

(2) On the Andhra Coast— (a) Ytmmi with dependent villages. 

(3) Oh the Kerala Coast —Make and adjoining territory 



HIMACHXl PRA0ESIi 

Capital ^ Siinh Are^ (sq m) .* 

Populatioiif . Littidcy ., 771 p.c, 

Prioupdl Density of Pop , 102 per sq m. 

lornguagOs ♦ I iiudi tv Pdh >u 

Hiinach'il PridesL, which was creaitii fin \pril n, PHS, comprises 
for^lea 21 Hill States ind their 0 tributancs nestling in the foothills ot 
|iiault\is oetHetn Kash nr in die west and Ultirv Pradedi in the ca"#t. 



It h u n Ur i oi 10,^22 sq n lies with i populuioi i* l''04^>6 Biggest 
^jpf die merging Statt u is Mandi It v\ is iiKugui iitd on Fth \pnh 1948, 
jOn July Stitc of Pilaspur was meiged v\ith the Jbhiiiehal Pradesh 
Kinder th llioMclnl PnJesh ind Bilaspii Ait (f i') 3 Bihspur Iws an 
igiiea of sf| milts and a popul ition of 126 0 flenjly wooded and 
?l$smed <if Ivgh r mifill, Himathil Pndesh lus i \ i bhtks, one to the west 
cif Punjab bounded by the U P on the west md at the loot of the Himalayas 
luid'the other to the no»th of Punjab and bounded by J inima and Kashmir, 
Agncultnre is the mainstay of more thifti 90 pa: of the jiopuhtion Tnae 
average hoKling of a family of five is not inoic than dirce acres. Wheat, 
maize, barley, nee, ragi, gram and sugircane and ponto are its pnncipal 
crops j tea of small quintities bring also grown 35 pe of the land is under 
forests. Forests, which occupy about 35 per cent of the total area of , 
I'^desh, play a vital roll in the economy of the people. Thu^ provi4<t' 
Qtoployment to nearly 5 lacs of the population directly or tn^irec^y, 




difi ixMttiarUI source <>f income to die administrattoo. 
fbr^^ contain die largest quanuues •of coniferous umbrr in nortibeftt 
and diey are the mam source of revenue in the Stite live averag^t 
Oli^tniirii of tiinher » about 34 lakh tubic annum Potu> is^he 

Sildl crop IK Stare his tsr4vhsh'*d ilsell as a vital nouuc ol potatD(Si|. 
^tpecially seed potatoes toi the plam^» o£ (nrln The * niiorv^ u present 

pfOduce!> 2 200 tons ol stt«^ pt)' juks/ w 1 ich nnph 2 pt uf ln<in» total 

demand Bv the cn<l ot second r.ve^cir PI in, it i-. pioitoscd ro inuev>c 
ihc piodiicton «>f seed potato to 12,600 tons ptr tu ^ 

The lower ticviuoqs ijiow in ihuiuhiKt miI> n pi il fruits and in the 
midrhill cicvauons v liciv wmtei conihuons nt ilhi sloniw trims like 
pearlies, plumes, pri^oi nd nornt„ti in. tts thrive In ht higbir deva- 
hons of il out 6(X)) f(t i \ iricty of jui ^ i I <(! nii il apples iod 
ehernts gj >\\ 1 ne d/hcious {pU ( 11 i i I jl P nh h is fiinous alt 
over Indti fh tuVn Ui n *i <ii> fru is likv i isins giips md walnuts, 
is hemg undtriikit jH tlu C him u i nunLiing ( ri I h i Ihtic three 
fruit ri tit<h ‘ttjons stut tl in • ^ l Mis! a i (loi u npfi it fnut), 

Dhauli Kum (for sih iipicil tiu t ) ind ( h in <'h » Jrv tiuu*') 

Cattle, shetp and pt * u inr is i u i or m 4 indnu’-i in the 

Pradesh The w< >1 j imKrio s 0 c i an tiy < dn \ sple Ininp jo the 

highet rcj;ion' ot (hn uii P i^i id in>\id 1 ul uinrv soiim of 
ittcjac u 1 ' ast ininiih ol pojilui a ilioupl luiii' a thi wool is 
low j pf n' P Id h lb < I v kiI are p < du c ! inn j lly in Himithal 
Pradesh a eri^t wooi [lod'iuion.p r sh rp ti \f 11 being only 

one lb is ignnst 13 lb in Austnlii 

Hi>r >r i. iliv H nub I di ide 1 Sim vet 1 iundt I hv R ppiir imnu 
grim n du I II til 1‘sih ccnfmir v bo In i ‘bt.s« Ifumlavin 

tefca* t> pit er\t tneii tuln r 1 frftlon Then t iltui <1 ir mm n brought 
frrm Rin th n itl\ cent ifutnl i< ih cr it < n f k npr i S bord of 
Art, whuh tnirhtd a ptm! phist of Indiai puniiif ih it fl >unshed 
betwien 1 SO md ISSO 

The niwK failed St vu vv th rlic mirgcr ol bd ispui is pioviled with 
ft Territo«'ial Coun il vviih 11 members 

The names ot Indian State tbit tOinposi. Ih rhil Pi idcjfi are 
Chambi, Sumin Sikit ^ Ini, Ilngit, PiUan Bd-i pui In hibn Vhqji 
Bija, Darkoii, Dlnm, Jubbd, Ktonih il ki mo-sun knnilni, Kutbar, 
Mahtog, Mang d, Smgii, Tlnrnih in<I Mindt TI*l tnhutmes m lulath, 
Dhash, Ghund, klniut, Koii ’^^idlnn, Rivvip'^rh 1 id Ihcopf 

T/n di^tficts of Himuihil Vtadtsh —Chnib , M indi, Su t ur, Miiu^U 
And Bilaspur 


MANIPUR 


Capital —^Tmphal 
PoptduMfon —^577,635 
Ar^a (ftq. m.)--iB,(S29 


Literacy —U 41 pc 
Denstty of Po}> —67 per sq m 





Manipur is a small State lying in the.' easi^ ' „ 

with an area «•£ about S,629 sq,-miles and a.'|;^pulatioii of 5,73®S 
■ Whole of^the State is made up of two distinct regidfiis-^the^i^^teali 
^vering an area of 7(X) sq. jtnilA and the surrounding hill ed 

ii^ the rest of the area. * 



A lirincely State until 1949, Matn* 
pur was integrated with* the Indian 
Union when it fame tinder the s«|^. 
ministration of the JCenlre. 
tliat it became a Part ‘C’ State arwl 
later with the passing of S, R, A<St, 
it became a Union I’crrifory. 

Under the Reorganisation of States 
Act of 1956, the President has cons^ 
stiiutcd Manipur -Terrjmrial Council 
from 15th August, 1957 j»» w'hich, i«' 
associated with the Chief Cktmmia^ 
sioner of Manipur hi the discharge 
of his administrative functiqn£ It 
consists of .^0 elected and isivo tlpomi-. 
nated members. , 1?,^ X 

Manipur has a very ^lender hnK 
with India. The only communicadon 
with die rest of India w'ith the railhead ar Dimapur and the lmphal-C];alhU|:|h 
Air Service, both of which arc liable to interruptions specially during thfe 
monsoons. '* . * 

Agriculmre is certainly the most important economic ^xicupation of fhc 
■ Manipur people. But it does not engage all the people all the year round. 
Accordingly, there has been certain long established industries dh ManipUtv 
such as handiooms, sericulture and various other handicrafts. ‘ Haadloom 
industry is the largest single cottage industry in Manipur. Every woman 
is weaver irrespective of caste and creed and every house has a weaving, 
unit.' This industry provides direct or* indirect part-time employment to 
nearly three lakhs of people, i.c., 50 p-c. of the population of the terrifcwry. 

The sericulture industry is also one of the oldest cottage industries of 
this territory. Besides handloom and sericulture, there are also various 
other small industries run on a cottage scale. These small-scale industries = 
arc carpentry, blacksmithy, brick-making, bell^etal works, leather worlub 
bamboo and cane works, etc. 



The Central valley of Manipur is inhabited by Meiieis, Maniput 
.Mussalmans, Loi.s and various other smaller communities including tribdb -' 
who have migrated from other areas more recently and settled there. Tlte' 
hill area of over 7,900 sq. miles is inhabited by Nagas and Kukis and othM^ ; 
-hill tribes. The peop’e generally bear traits of Mongolian features, 

^ate .adjoins areas iphahited by people of the Mongolian stock. 
to-called belt of unadmsnistered area between India and Burma; 
ctrtain por^on of the Indian bmrder. 




pile's;^'. Vf 


!" Ufefftlpsfcii^ il$i0so «[> cvcryofic ia coonecuon* with the ju»tlilf* 

> l^iElpoas MahipAr danced Daunbes lorm an inseparable item ot<rfiie social 
pi diiil eOinmafti/Meitet who has given dance and music a dominant place 

The following are Subdivisions of Mamfiii —(1) Hills disuui con-* 
j iSj&tmg of Churadiandpur, Mao, T'^tmenlofig, Tcugnopal Jhd Ukiul 
; (2) Manipur Plains District consisting of finbum, Sadar, liionbal 


TRIPURA 


Capital .. AgirtaUi Area (sq ii'i 4 0'’2 

Population .. 639,02‘^ iJtcracy 15 52 p«. 

^ Density oi Pop 159 pir sq m, 

' Principal 

language ' .. Bengali 
' * 

Tripura, an ancient hiUy State lying to the south wlsi of aVssari and 
ptimtrpdinji^ into East Pakistan, has an arra of Ajh>2 sq niiks wiiti a popu^- 
Itlfbdh of 639,029 according to census Very rich in bir foic i n.'.jAjrtts 

a» al o mineral rtsomtts, litr ign- 
cuilural pioduu indiuks ikc, jotc,. 
lea, sugarcane, cotton, oils<tds, etc. 
Jicsidcs hintlwovtn cotton go<i<i^ erf 
unique ek-.!pns tli< Slue Ii at 
present \av hw indusiru Her 
only means of com ■ iinuarioii now 
with the Union ar^ by ui and 
thiough » new Iv u)ns‘r iLt(e! load 
tlirough Assam 

Tripura’s frontier wiili i'^kistan 
runs to about 72) mik» on ihi north 
west, west, south and s uith ca’.t Its 
opening witli Indii rims to about 180 
miles 

There arctimny abongmii I’lts m 
Tjipura, among whom pi ly he men 
tinned Chakmas, Enng, 1 ipras Kukis, 
Mags, etc 

A Ternional Council of Tnpirfa 
has been inaugurated from the 15th 
elected members and two nominated 

Bitiiiiitfs of Agartala, Amarpur, Bclonia, Bharmaiiagar, Kailft* 

incite;, Kainaif^, Khowai, Sabroom, Sooamura, U^pur. 








LACCADIVE. MIHICOY & AhS^mOVI I 


Capital* 

Area 

Population 
Literacy 
J^enMiy of 



Pop. 


KozbdLiHle! 

42 sd m 
21 , 0^5 
15*23 px 
501 per&q m. 




, With the reorj? inisaiion of States, the Govcmmtnt of India Inve taJisdl' 
over tlie aclnnntsti ition of the laccaduc, Mmicoy and Amindtvi Islandi^ 
a small iwhng group of coral islands in the Arabian sea, lying beweela; 
liie lautud<s ot and 12® North lal With effect from l*t No\ember, 
195'), It IS a Union Tcrrilorv under an Adn mistralor with temporary 
lyeadquarters it Korinkodc . 

Ihtrt ap ten inbilited islands out of i total luiinbtr of P> i latios; 
Minicov Kilptni Kii irathi, Agathi and Androth lie in the Laccadive Group 
and Ai leni Kidimith, Kiltan f hrtlath and IJitia in the Amiudisi Group. 
fVforc the rc f)i<MTusaii in, the Laccadnes md Minuoy islands wtre part 
of Malibir Di trict and the An ndis* I lind' of the South IC nui Distnct, 
for rung pift of the composite stitc of \( idr is The i land he'from North 
to South, Miiucoy I ting the southtrnmosi and Cht tilth the north “rnmo^^ 
they are wulun '0 lO milts aw y from the nearest isl-^nd ar d lu* 175 fin 
1550 miles off the Mahb«r and South km in cmsi 

The Lutidi e islind were ruled bv the Cannmou R.ijas till 1H75, 
subject to piy lerl of assess i ent to the British Between l''/^ and 
the islands were uiiotr attachment and weie practically goserned by the 
British In 1 Os tlv phinto i sovereignty of die ruing f i ilv was also 
surrendered t> die 1 mish The Amindisi Islands were unrler the BriQsh 
right frou the fall of Snrangapittam in 1799 Till the Appennted Day, 
i.e, 11 1956, fur purposes of administration the Liecadise islands Were 
under the idMiustiitive control of the Collectoi of Milibar whereas the 
Atnindivi ishnds were under the control of the Collector of Soiuh Kanara, 
*Ihe islands have been instituted as a Uruui Territory with effect 
I-11-F55 These Islands arc now administered by the Central GoscrU* 
ment, through their representative, designed as Administrator, Laccacby^ 
Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, who is for the time being stationed 
Kozhikode The tot.i] area of the islands is 42 sq miles and populatlOiQ 
21,035 accotdmg to 1951 census 

The abundance of coconut trees constitute at once the adorament is 
well as the wealth of the island. The islands offer little scope for paddy 
xultixatton and the mam item of agricultural development consists ^ 
ai^rcasmg coconut yield The mam occupations of the island are 
ind copra industries 

The inhabitants of these islands are Muslims to a man _ 
|4Sndus, the Malab'*** and South Kanara islanders appear to have 
esonvert^ into Muharnadaidsm some time in die 14th century.^ }n i| 
idet ind dress, the 'islanders, except those of Minicoy, are Int 
lepfia the Mop^ ol Malabar and 1& coatsonaa and m«aa6n afeeiMit 







O 'H ’ V ^ 

%iiii locJil vjTMi^# Tfie MwScwtei and 
^ si^ tm Ibe b^lcavl |t)ibdbttant& ami thcur language^ Mdhl a 
<v toe la j»ni:ilitive SinWese 

^ ttoC jocome from the islands w coir monopoly ruif by dM 

I |[^vc!mment 


ANDAMAN Sc N!COBAR ISLANDS * 

• jk 

4I!iE[|iJtal . Port Blair Lituiuj 25 77 pt. 

<$* Population 0, "1 i/ciisitv of Pop, l(j |Jti nu" 

Area (sq m) 3,215 ” 

* The Andamin I'^linds he in the Bw oi Pcngal 1‘’0 milts Irom Cjp 
l^egrats in Burma, 7^0 fiom Cikutti, md 7 0 Ironi Midras live l-ira;< 
islands closely grouped to^tthei art cilltd th^ t rtit \ndimirs and to ibi 

'f south IS die island of Little Andimin Intic aie some 04 islets, die twi 

^ ^ipcipst gioups be ng the Ritehie \ichipeIago uid tht Lihyiimh Islands 

v The totil area is 3,215 sq miles The Greit Ami i nan <;roup is iboiit 21* 
jtniles long and, at the widest, miles broad flu greiip, densely wotKied 
contains many viknble trees, both Inrd s\ood uid soft \sood The lies 
known of the hard woods is the padauk or Andanift red wocj^l, guijan i 
also well known and is m greit dtnaiid for the minulaeture il plywood 
Large quantities of soft wood aic supplied to milch fietorits Sjreul o\e 
210 islands—about 1,500 sq miles art cstimited to contain forests othe 

'* than n ingrove Of tlic 4 million cubit fett of turner anm alb harvestei 

from these forests ntarly hilf is earned in log for i to feed the plywood 
match wood and picking cise iiulustnes and to i cet tie dcmmd-ait Imhai 
Kadways for coichbuilding 7he balance is utilised by the siw mills ii 
the islands n 

The islands posSv.ss a number of harbours md safe in hongt, nutab)^ 
Port Blair in tht south, Ilphinstone snd Bomngron in ihe nuk’k ind Por 
Cornwallis m tht north Andm in and Nieobir Islands aie tht iiomc tf \ 
large variety of peoples, of whom the aborigiml inhinnnrs of tht Anda 
mans ait one These smill Negrito people aie stry ancient They hav 
cultural sintihntics with Samans of Milaya ind ben of the I hihppinei 
They arc a pigmy race These aborigms miv be ch sificd into tl e folliw 
iwg major groups—(1) Andamanese who inhabit the roast line cf Multll 
Andaman and North Andm an (2) Onpes of Liule 4ndamiii (4 foawa 
<rf middle and south Andamm and Sentinelese* of North Sent »tl Is’ nd 
The inhabitants of Nicobar Islands can be classified into two ni n group* 
sdz, the Nicobaresc and Shorn Pens From the anthropologieal point rh 
i Kic^iese have a marked re emblanrc With the IndoChinesv, nee Un 
Bke Andamanese, the Nicobaresc* are i well des eloped, good huinouiei 
Rvefy race The total population of the Andaman Islands fcxJuding th 

* mtoort^ns) IS 30,971 according to 1951 census Coconut, coffee and rubbe 

great sources of income TTie islands arc slowly being made sell 
“ in paddy and nee, and now grow approximately 1 alf tha 

requirements No proper survey erf the mimrfal resources of thca 
has yet been undertaken. 



HtKl>0STAlit yiE5A»*’$dOie 
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I jom IS58 to M nch 1942 the islimis wtre used by the Gcvernuieftt of 
India IS 1 pen'll stnlcmtnt for conMcis serving life sentcaccs and Icing 
terms I he isluids w re ortupiul bv the Japanese forces on the S'ird of 
Mirch, 19-12 and it occupied oy tht Allies on 8th Octobei, 1945 On 
reictupUion the pend sett'^mt it vi i ihohshtd 

Thr \iabir Ishnc's ut iknted to ihi soiuh if ih Amlamans 7hc 
Nitobn group is a cluster of seven large and twelve srxnll ’shnds lymg 
south of int \nd imgn?j^tween 6 K) ind 9’’O' 1 tiunle ind 94^^ east 
longit^idr J Ik lotd die isl n K is H S| mdts ml is untvinl) 

dijtnlitti. Oidi the ntn «t n i 1 mis in, il (onsu! i lole si c- 

7b« t st\ui islinds north to south, arc Car NicoOir Trrts i, Kimotra,, 
Nancowiy J i lit u i i md C it i ^'^lt 1 u 1 lurt i hii 1 ind linked 

harbo I If wtfii the il nds if KimiUi md ^mtowry kn \\n 'is N. n 
lowy Ihil ji I I nt ci i mu js ihc mun il i 1 1 ii dt rul i ir i or 
Iff n in ill ir dui nnrl thiv hi\ li ii ci II \ uiii; b t onul hr n 
lor ^ n\ f lit c 111 rt 1 t ul ci 

Ih \iKlnim ind Ni I ir T In Is hne bttn con tiiuttd into i ITmott 
Ttniloiv villi tht cdt t oi Isl Niistrnlci 19 6 ind ut adnmstfrcd ly 
tht t ntj d ( t\ I mu I t thi uj,h ilu ( 1 itf ^ im issi n r An \dsisorv 
Council iinsisiintT of int nu ubtis nom intfd ’ the t ni d (jovcinminl 
IS assiciittd \ itb d t C liitf Ci runus unci \ mtm ir his It n m 'mnatec* 
in du Ilk Sibhi fioni thesf I 1 imis 

STATES WITH SPECIAL RELATION 
WITH INDIA — PROTECTORATES 

Sikkim 

Capuil Cling d \rti > 44 s j m 

Populuion 

Sikkii 1 1 Ifi Uitd oi the jfuih l\ Indn on die \vt t I^y Nepal on 
the ni rth nd cist D\ Jibct and on the cist by Fluitm Mist ol Sikkim 

IS in tilt Ilimilivis, md in ibt boundirv with Nepal 
lies Kiuchmjm^i Ri trs indiidt Iisti flow»ng 
thifiiih d(tp \ d’t\s md mtcrsiti iht country The 
coiiiitiy hl^ m art! of 7 7-14 sq m dts, ite t\trcme 
length froir nordi to south being miles and ita- 
extreme width mdcs Its populiUon is 11*^,72:) 
atcorthng to 19S1 cm us consisting r>l people partly 
of Jibttui origin pirtly f ipch i tnbtsutu md partly 
ol NtpiUse urn igrant Buddhism is the religion of 
llic luling fimdv 

Rhododendrons ire one of the glories of Sikkim 
I here lit as m nv is 40 species oi them Theic ate 
bout “idO difftient kinds of orchids in Slkkun 
* Sikkim had long been treated as an Indian Stsrhiv 
hut With a special poution m \iew of its geographical ntuanon Pohticsal 


SIKKIM 



WEST' 
peNQAi. 




TK JfNWA 


feJsUOB beiwccen Tndi^ andSikTbm i‘ ilueJ horn 1817 ind*until the 
oi, power in Aiigtivt 1947, thty v^crc res’ilaitJ bv i Utitv sigiicd jjj 1801. 

A new treau between India and SKkuij has beta signed on >ih IVteni- 
ber, 195*), by vvhi<h Sikkim coniinuLS lu be ilit pmtcaot lU ol bid? India 
Ixas ihcrctore spead rtspoiiMl ilii yf m itspfit t»f Uk Sr a •> liiuiiwiS, 
extciiul jdations and conmuniciiions By ii, all u,uiv^ bcivwcca 

Bniish C>o\Lrpni<.iit ind Stkkuu wt-u ciiKdltd Iht f»overnn ni ol bidia 
IS It ponsJok u r ilu vUkntc ind*’ niti i t! int('|^jity ol SikI tm li lus thp 
ng It to till ucii nicism«.s is O i mm kl^ hr tt>« d ii.n< qi; 

Sikkim or ilu s< nmy^ot b <lu »i pnarulif, t^F^Cjoscrnii i** ol*lndu 
has ihc iig it to tntl troops inwhun, wiiliin wmvSj n Cundiinitni of 
Sikkim sbdl not inipoit anv ir i >, in lonitions or oilnr w iiidt n iUikIs 
W ithout the pic\i(Ms ct,n tnr ol die Ini i (jo\</niiMni 1 hi t ninal 

relations oi Sd kim ait cmdutfid mo it,iiliitd oUl) I'V 'In (nu mnicnt 
ot India and Sikk n shdl hot no atilnu’s widi inv lortigii powci 
Covtninicni ol tndn liatt tht tvhuivt right ot tonsmictniQ, ui intaintug 
and rsguhting rulwivs, nrodioit'- posts tthgriphs, n Itphotits, wioltss 
in Sikkim Im’iin nationds within SiKkvni ait subject to the liws of Sikkiin 
and subjects of Sikkim wiilun Indii an siibiti.t to the4iws ot Indn (> iscrii 

ment of Imln agiecd to pi\ Rs 1 I ikli i muallj lo SikKim * 

Sikkim s hi t kgislatn )nid\ 1 novin i-* Sikkim Stile t i uncil Lino 

into bcinp on tin '"ih Vtumst I “iS 
Mahmaja Sii Tishi N imgv il 
India' f Pnhtit ./ Offuei Appasaheb b Pant 

BHUTAN 

Capita) Piio \rt i (q m) 18,000 

Bhutan is i smdl Imdloktil sum nidiptndci'i St iir Iving on the 
south cist sl< pts of the llimilayis, bordtitd on iht a>iith ind west by the 
Union of India tviuiihiip foi iboui WS milt t ist md icsi dong soiithtiii 

slopes of the Hm ili\is, boi It red on ilu wc't north iiid t isl by libel 

and on tlu south In Btngil md A-ssi Us ni ixiruum lut uhh is M) miles 
Its area is JS((}j scunrt milts lIu import met of lihiUMi (> uid'a s 
defence, occupvmp is n dots siiitiiuc plicc in the noid tiinn bi'dir 
alongside \tpd mil Sikki r, is obxioU' pccnHy with libel oinpki'*ly 
filing undtr tla control of tom nunisi ('him ' 

Bhutan ilid not l>tlong to tht t ittgon ol Inui in Stitts n iiu i id 
sense of the leim Ithiitin is i {roicctoritc Stitt, in itsptti »f f > iign 
relations, of the Oo\trnmtni of Indn Bt (ort Uit tonclusioii of tht hcw 
tcealv between the (5 ivcrnmcnis wl Indn ltd Bhuun, vsliuh vs i*. igntd 
nt Darjeeling on August S, IW), the nnin lnst^umcnt^ givciiung India*'4 
relations with Bhutan wuc the Smchula In ij of is mendtd by the 
Treaty of IVIO, bttvseen tie forrnei Cosun v*nr ol India ind the Covrin- 
ftient of Bhutan Under the treaty of the Gosernment of Indn nnthi 
took to exercise no interferences in internal administration of Bhurin Cn 
their pait, the GoserniiCJit ol Bliutui agreed to be guided by the advic o£ 



the Government of India in regard to their Oftethid %c ^OoV^ 

einmc^nt ot Inctu is to pay to Bhutan annually a sum of rupei^ ^ve IsfitlU. 
Government of India also returned to Bhutan Government 32 a(|*' 

miles of^icintofy known as Dwangin ITie treaty provides among other 
things that Bhutan shiH be ftce to mipoit with the assistance and approval 
of India whitvti am s, ammunitions warlike materials, or stoie? may be 
required toi Bhutan Ihis airangem<ni will hold good so long (»overnment 
of Bhutan is friendly to India and iheic is no danger to India foi such 
1 a ports Bhuiin ulso agreed tint ih^rt should le no e\]JOit of arms and 
amiiuniuoiij across the fronuti of Phuian cither Iv the C»ovtrnmcnt of 
Bhutan or ly privitv, indniclud Ihv, treUy also piosidcs £oi extradition. 

As for ilie adnnusirmon o£ ilu tountiy, the rukr is aDsoh*tc There 
IS no apfical, no court ul liw Ihcrt is no political part) The counuy 
18 divided into mm piosinccs and eich province is under the adi.imstrative 
control of a Peiilop who rcscri'bles ibc feudal aamnair*^ of India It is 
tlirough ihtsc nine Ptnlops and the i clmf scercunes tint tic Maliaraja 
rules the counin 

People of bhiitin ai( closely allied to those of Tibet and spcik libetao 
dialect simil^tr to tint polcn m mat by Sikkim \nthtupnlogicalIy they 
are-closely all cd to Moiigohin tnb^s of Sikl im as Gurung>, Rats and 
Iambus Bhutincse ire Buddhist*^ 

jRaAf —J-i JI lh«. Miliqrija Jigine Dorji Wangchuk 

STATES BORDERING INDIA 
NEPAL 

Capitil .. Kith mdu Aica (sq m) . 54,34^ 

Population (1955) .. b,6)0 0l)0 

Nepal IS 1 ! nidlor’cd cmintiy between Indii and Tibet It is siuiatcd 
on the north c l^t fr<^>niitr of Jiirln It is bounded on ?ht norih by Tibet, u> 
the cast bj Sikki a, on the south In Pen^,*! and Utur Pradesh, on the 
west bv Kum'on tiosi whub it is scpiritcd by a incr In area it l» 
5^43 sq nnh 1 socuhing 500 miles between Tibet and India Its width 
is amni ISO miles Nrpil consists phvsiedh ol two distinct terntofics 
(1) the /ii/ai ot strip o£ Ie\el cuUn ited totesi Uing along the southern 
bordci an<l {’') tli gu it mountainous tnct stretching northwa*-ds to Tuttt 
Along the noiilKin irontici st nd inn> of the highc t pciks of the Hima¬ 
layan rmge, Hill as M luni Iscrest ( QO’s ft) Mikilii (''7,'70 fl ), 
Kuichanjcnga ( ' It ), I''lnuJigiri ( It), Gauisankar (23/00 ft) 
and numetous pei s sirsing froi ZOff to '^1,10) feet Ihe Valley ot 
Nepal with an a e 1 of e 2 0 sq m is in the eist this is the only densely 
populated area and bis eitie-. ot Katiinndu, I'hatgaon and Patin. Nepal 
has thiee di unctions, it is the onlv Hindu Independent State 
world, 11 contains Mqunt Everest, the highest measured mountain 
World U produces tJie toughest fighting men m the world—the CorkhaS* 
The Tribhuvan Ra)path, the 75-mtie highway across three massive Himaiayaa 
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A heavy traffic t iking* foatl^hoh 
between^ tjlK Kcfialcise capital and the sourheini plains of |hc Hmuiay^MK 
cajMUii hi^ h£en built by the Indu Government I his roid ultimatef|t 
connects the Indian border station of Raxaul with kathnatulu .The row 
was opened in 1956 and it wis formally hindcd o\tr to N(.( il in 1957r 
Nepal‘s two short railroads which connect with lines in l^ul i do not 
reach the valley, whii,h is served by a suspended rope talle 

Ihc Hnnlayan Kingdon is'i iclfsuflcicnt country is { i food i» 
conceidccl It IS chined thit the woilds best ricf is protl ut ' in ihi» 
country Some of the. surplus agncuhural products art e [ or ** * India, 

and oihtr couiilnes Among its niinctal rtsouicrs aie g Id silvti copper, 
lead and iron ores, but the mining f these undtignund rcsoi ut is .>uli 
vindcv eloped 

fht races occup\ing Tsepd are of mixed Mongol origin To the north 
in the higher inoui tiin -ind v llc), dwell the Hhotiu ui I ben ms to the 
west the Ourungi \nd Migars Iht Murmis < orkh hs nid Newars 
oecup) lilt ctntril puts, kiratis, Li i bus and Lfpthis thr eisuiii 'Ihtrc 
are also brahmins and Cbhitris in the hills There aic dso Usstr inbef 
ui the tern and oth^r mihnous di intis known *as khumhis Ihrus, 
Man)i« etc but generally clissed together as Atulns or dwtlk in the 
districts The (xorkhalis or Gorkhas iie the dcsteiuhiUs of the 1 1 dunana 
and Rijputs who were driven out of Indn by the Muslims md to>k r tugc 
in the western hilly lands wlierc they ulti natclv bee ime dt in n ml and 
mtermirncd with tie other rates llic Pholias Nevvats, limbos Kcritif 
and Lf^clns are dl Buddhisr, but dien ichpton ha s( ni l ,ip with 
Hitiduism that it is now hirdiy rtcogni able Mac us and t unii s are 
Hindus 

Ihv, ruing power was for i lonp u nc th** hc-cdituy Runs llnugb 
tl eo eticallv the king w is supreme lulei but i t i il piw^i w is v^sled in 
•tlie Pn 1 e Minister who was also held rt the A \ I his d i iintion 
by m ui tin itic heitcliiarv pu'y wis ilw ly n <ritc j ; n i d i s r>f 
tlie people and tlii> uiiicsi- came to a he id in 1 "“0 w! n nni ms rrse 

agiinsi the Rmi ru'c md cstihlislcd dcmicriiic form of t v'-iniinr I he 

ad imsintivc suucture was rcoiginised in accotdiiee with i |irrh itioii 
made liy tlic King jn Pebruiry 18, 1 51 Hit int odiiv-inn of ihe c Junircs 
mirkcd llie end ft the htiediiirv rule of the Rinas win h w is in t it ncc 
from IS67 Ihe pusent Government of N*pil k lent ciniul i \ (hf* 
King w th the h Ip of Vimsur A Constituent Asseii I ly vv u’d lx t up 
to driw 1 pcimintnt tonstitmion 

In hcceiihei ]S)5'>y Kepd wis foimilly idiiuid to t e Umti-d N lu ms 

Two iicitiei-—one tr iiy if pent ind Inend hip and < ili i i ny of 

tridc nnd commerte hive been sign d hctwfcn iht Covem i ni >f Indu 

and N pil on July II 1950 In th^ first treity uvt C tin i cni ipr 
tnumally to acknowledge and respect the complete so eMientv, icriitoml 
xndtqiendence of cich ptlier Indii and Nepal will inform ruh other of 
** lO-y serious friction or misunderstanding*’ with *a ncighbounng State 
10t«ly to impair diar rdauons. 
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Two Govenitxicnts agreed to appoint Coosul^acnersdit, <^eriUia(9at 

o£ Nepal &ha{j l)c free to ixnpurt Irorn and dirough India arms* anituuni- 

tions, or warhke maitiials^ and aimpment necessary for the secunty <oi 

Nepal 'Both Oovcinments igreed U> giant on i iccipiotal basis, to the 

nationli ol one coiintr> in the tcnitones ol the olhti the sinc pinilcgcsi 

m tht miun, o£ n suit net, uwncrslup of property, pirticipanon in tiadc and 

commeire, movement and otlitr pnviltgt. of a siniilir iiatine In economic 

matters, cath Cit^v^in nent guirantcts nhtioiiil Ucatment to the ritizens 

of the v»rhei m it> 

♦ 


TIBET 

Arei (sq m) . e 470,000 Cipital 1 hast 

T li 1 ihtt is bordered hy Chin i on thf noi th a/id e ist, by Bhutan, 
Ncpil ind buln on the sourli ind by buln in the west I tie country, 
almost cijnipleu4 lurnuiultJ by mountain rmgis is 1 rqtly i phtcau 

avenginc; t It high lh( libet is pcrbips ar i ] >kies titvmon 

than my ober tountry in the \%orld The onb 11 j> ituit uver i the 
Tsangpo (Pnlumputra) which follows m eisttrl> .ouise tlnough south 
Tibet Jn the I sui^t,po villty ati m irly 11 ih lurt firm meat si itl^ mills, 
including 1 lusi, Migitst and Gymgtst Most aieis of liUt ire suitable 
only to gri/ing Yiks, whiih im withsline) the intent loM irt the 
prmcipi] domestic 'immils Tiid there irc also hrgt herds of goits and 
sheep Sjif ted roads provide tht only coniicieiil louies witlan 1 diet 
and they irt linntul to Tsingpo arei Tlie golds foi foicign ti uli jre 

earned by piik iruis ovei difliiult mountnn pisses 1 lu inhibitants of 
Central md Noitli Tibet arc nomidic 

Mmy of the country s dwellers in the titles are Lamaist monks, who 
m ly comprise is much is one sixth of the conniry s n ilc populiiion The 
chief hgurcs of l^nnsm ihe Dilu L mu ind Tashi (or Pmeben) lama 
arc at least the nominal lit ids of the Til etui (»ovcrnmeiit I licit are 
several txtcutivt botlit'’ ind in ippoinltd issembh th 1 son/du In 

gcntril, tbf adnumsii itmn is equilly divided beiwten Ltmis and hymen. 
Aftii irlopimg Buddhism ftom Tndn m tlic ’*lh tenturv AD, Tibet except 

for mi lor rtliuons lohtcel itscl^ from tlu re t of tit world mcl even 
to tht prtsent few p ople hue sue tided in vi uini? ilie hitbiddtn hnd 

(him c iiUji rco lilxt in 17?1 ind thru lt cl nmed sn-'ci? nty— 
often niercly noimiJ I his was dispittd bv (ireu Brifiin which m 1904 
<lispauh d to Lhtsi Sir fnncis Yoi nghus nd win s(«.mtd \ ili able 
tridii g rights Inconrind by tht British 1 d et dcel ltd mlcntndmce 
in in'? In 1913 a Tiipirtit Confcieiice w is held m Si ih between the 
ChiresL Tibetcins and the Itiiiish it* s«nlt tluir mutual lelition, but at 
ihc last n oment the C'hmtst withdrew from the Confettiice* anti the RnCsh 
and Tibet my signed k treaty which settled the relations between the two 
countries. 
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From 1918 to 1933 ib«re were couvrant fritUun unl fighting bcuic^n 

Chinese and Tibetans which kepi the rd'»uon btiwtcp iwo couiiiries 
always coniused In 1911) the lilxiin'i ihnost i.oup' tflv lieaeii the 
country of Chuic^e uoops Witii the death of I Uli 11 do 1 nvl in I*)''!, 
the tounir> wa^ being ruled by ugciu Hth I)Uu 1 ui iht pic^eac 
occup^mt I'ssurncd charge of the tci intry in Scptcmbti m p)^2 the 

Pandieit L-inia (second miportnu -ana, ilso known is i is I n il had 
to Act to Chmi die to ijUiiicl with D hi Linii where hi dud in W'lJ 

A new incirnition found out as P inhin T uni \ is m t ieitpti.d bv H^Ju 

Lama This duidetljht couniiy nuo puiie C )ininuinsl < » 'rnheiU in 
Ohint now tiud lo si ibhsli its firm hold < i libtt u t' i « t up ilu i lU^e 
dE Pinchen Linii ind iti\ idcd the country on flu pretist ot hiici iting 
Tibet in 19) Fh < i i innist Ct cm iient * i Inn ii m ciciilv lijJI- 

sohdated th ir p siiion mil lilti is now ji iiu i!ly i |i xiik t t bmt 

Relittons util Indi — \P iht pusious te tits gostiiuag ilu 1111110111 
between India and ii ti wtn vi ippcd ind i ntvs iif it> wis signed 

lictwccn I idi i im’ d I’ s Rtputilu t. hitu ou ’>il ^^lll J< 1 In 
the tcvt of rht igrt 1 in the l)llowm, li » tin pnn iplis »rt i uiw ne J— 
inutud rcsjcit fir i icJi <')tlKrs uintoiiil inujunu ' ntl soscrcijiii iniiuial 

non aggies 1 m, niutinl ni n in rftrtnn 1 jr tib iditrs iiit inal ill urs, 

equality and mi tu il o iithi ind pticcfiil coi\istcnic 1 lit ui r in ait 
as follow —( 1 ) t Inn i 11 i\ t inlish t 'idt it it \( \ II Ihi I dcufli 

and Kill 11 pong ( 2 ) (jntrnm nl ol liuln n i> csiulsli tndc iyi,t iiits it 
Yaliing, Cy iitst ind (jiruk (>) Ci ivcrmicm t Inna igrtt i) sptcify 
U) Vatung (b) Gi mi f ird (i) I’lini is tu il i fu u idt tlic v ov- 

ernment of Iiidn igrtis tl i tt ult n iv ' t c in d n 11 hi In uitiiuiing 

places like (a) F ihmptjig (b) Silignn (<) l iKiiin ct i lin^ ti tnsioiuiy 
practiLc (-1) Pilgn is f om Indii miv Msit Kuhh aid M n ssuowi*' m 
Tibet region md pdgnnjs from libti nny visit 1 in 1 Sirnitli (jav i and 
Sancht in Indn Pilgnus ciisronnnlv \i uing [In 1 mi\ a nrmi t lo do 
so m rdmee with usinl custoii 

PORTUGUESE INDIA 

Area (sq m) 1 ( ijiid C la ili dc fiJt 

Population (1951) (375U (P •'i i) 

The Portuguese seitUmcnts in Indn ire tfie foil iv ir g f t I>a in, 
DiU Goi lies 20d miles to the south of P mi lliina n in iiue 
of tiie Gulf of ( ai b ly ind ahr ut llO 1 u!cs t) the n irih i f I i I \ 1 id 
Diu in the bmnsht 1 Peninsuli aliout "’‘"i units li st i Imii i i iny 
Dm is a smill 1 1 inti sepirittd'fiom the in inlnid nv i j nriw Mitth 
of sea The tnelivcs ot Didia ind Nigir \\tii which tirind tlu o rt if 
Daman have been likm over by iht fiom nitunihsts vsh j b t i up 
dietr own administration 

The people of Goa speak, Mantlii “ind Konkani the iaittr 1 int 1 
dialect of Marathi, which is spol«en along tnt Wesl Ciast of Indn The 
language of Daman and Dai is Gujarati 



^ HiKrmTAH VMl^lbok 

» 

The agricalciire is the mam occupation ^itt,*cocaii^ij^ ea^u<nut% 
held nuts an<i«£rmc account for sizeable portion o£ the mobme of tiie 
Settlements, 

lltc Idcjcl of the adnunistration tn the Settlements is the Ooxeriion- 
Qenerti appointed by the Poriugucst Goveinmtnt in Lisbon Daman an4 
Diu eich Ins^a Governor lie Governor Gencial is assisted by a Council 
of tluiiccn, of whom eight arc nominated I he function of the Gnunal 
is puiely advisory Sincw August 19 5, a‘Legislative Council conpord of 
2^ nanibcts, of whom cltstn ire elected, hve nonun ited by the Governoir« 
Gc:ntrfl ivr »seven by puulic bodies and assuci 10011 %, have been added by 
tilt ad ninisti uiivc struauic 

Moi niigio IS the chief port and is open to oceangoing vessels of every 
Si/e fion ill pirta of the woilc? 

liie people of tht Poitugucse settlement hive started for mnger 
movenienc witli Indii bevcie repressive meisuics hav^ been adopted by 
die Portuguese (.Kiveinment against the naoonalist movement, which U 
being suppressed by all means 


^ ‘ PAKISTAN 

Capital . Karachi Population 

Area (sq m) .. 364,73/ Pop per sq nt 


75,342,000 

298 


Pakistan which means Ilolvland , is a member cf the British Common¬ 
wealth, of tht two independent couniritj into which the for ncr I npire 
of Indii was divided in 194'' It consists of two scjiaratt pirts—^Wcsicrft 
Pakistan and 1 astern Pikistan separated by about 1,100 u tics of lndt9 
terntoiy 

The West Pikistm Provinre now compn e Sind (excluding Karachi), 
Punjab, NordiWts*^ Fiontirr Piovincc Bduclustaii Stales Unnn, Bihawak 
pur, Mirpiir Klnirpui and Ft >ntier Suites k irichi !<• a centrally ad- 
minisieitd tiea Ihe \Vc t Pili i ti Province is split into ten ‘Conmts- 
siontr* Di lions" Tlic ten Gornniissioners Divisions ir<—Peshiwai^ 
Dtra I mill klnn R-w ilpituli, 1 ihore, Multan, Bahawalput, kliurpur, 
Hvdciibui Qutlta ind k ilat Divisions 

Hi^/t Couf^ \ Higli Court provided for in the One Unit ^rt, passed 
bv the Cor titncnt \sscnblv in Scjieilcr 19‘''> has been tstibhshed Ihc 
High C nirr rtjhccs the Hi h Court of Lihoie, Chief Court «f S»nd 
and fudicnl Cirnisiincts Courts in N W b P ind Baluchisnn 

Tlie other unit consists of Fist Bcngil which is two thirds of the 
foi itr province of Bcngil, together with*a small area formtily in Assam 
(Sylhet) 

Constitution of Pikistm was pissed on February 29, 1956 Pakistan 
bccime i redcril Repi blic on Vlanh 2L 1956 Sonc of the sahent ft iwriat 
of the Consticution ire as follows —Tie Pakistan Constjtutton enjoins tnb 
St^te to ta^c steps *t6 enable the Muslims of Pakistan, mdividually awi 
coQectively, to older tlicir lives in accordance with the Body Kurva 





m 

* It 

SimnaK Hie l^vxtsevt 1^rifici]fAe$ of State Pohcy lay clown that the Sut<»‘ 
fhall endeavour *as regards the Mudims ctf Piakistan to {rovtcte ftcilitiet 
whereby they may be enabled to understand the meaning ot hie accotding 
to the Holy Koran and Sunnah” 

On October 1958, President Iskander Mirra proclai red M irti il Law 
in Pakistan, annulled the Constiluiicn, dismissed the Cabinet dissolved the 
Parliament and banned poiitical parlies the President app i urd A)ub 
Khan, the Chief of the Pikisian Army as the Gciitral to idmni lit iWc 
country^ However in the last week of October, Cjrntrd Ayii^ ^han pii> 
claimed himscli as tKc diet nor of Pikisun He dismissed the Pusidcnt 
Iskander Mirza and look oscr the Presidency 


crNsas oi Parisian^ 

(total populqtion —lOOO’s) 


4rea (sq m ) 

Poptilat^m 

Prr %of} \ 
tq n 

Pakistan 

364^37 

7,53,42 

2dS 

Baluchtst in 

54,456 

f,22 

11 

Baluehist in Stires , 

7J516 

5,^2 

6 ) 

Ea"*! Bengal 

54 501 

4 '>0 6’ 

m 

Federal tapitd, Karachi 

hP 

11 2> 

1 578 

N w r P 

15 560 

->3 

2 0 

N W F P (Frontier Regions) 

2-S.6 0 

'»5 4*’ 

105 

Punpb 

62 ^15 

1,8" 28 

3V 

Bhawalpur 

17,471 

18 H 

104 

Sind 

‘^0 V)7 

4 OS 


Khairpur State 

6,05U 

2 20 
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CENIRAL CABTNFr 

Jhrtme Wm/f/cr—'Ocncnl Vtihd Ayub KInn, Chief M^^tlll Liw Adinmis* 
traior, ai o Defence & Ki hmir Afliirs 
Man/ooi Kadir—foreign Aflurs * 

Lc Cien Molid Asm Khin—RchibilitUn n 
Lf G-n \V A Burki—Health & Social Welfare 
F M Khnn-Coi miinications 

Hahihur Rihman—! duration, Iniormiiion and Brondea^lmg 
Lt Cen K M Sheikh—Interior 

Alml Kasfn Klun -Industries, Works, Iirigition & Power 
H[|lftaur Rih nan—Food S. Agriculture. 

I^uflicter Bhutto—Commeice. 

M Shoiib-"! inapee, 

Mehd IbrahthOr^Law, 



INDIAN DIRECTORY 

Government of India 


of Imlta 

Vice Pus^dcnt of India 

\ <t|^ 

rrtmt Mimui* of India 


Jawah irl il Nehj ii 


Oovim^ Tiallabh Pant ^ 
Morarji R incnhpd)i Devii 
fagjivan Rain 
CtiUanlal Nanda 
IjsA Bahadur Sha$trj 
fSardar Swaran Singh 
“ K. C. 

Ajit Prasad Jam 
V K KriJ>n«t Menon 
Sada»hiv 
*i&6ke Ktumt 

Hafiz Mohammed Ibiahim 


.. Di* RijLiidia Prijid 
Dj S RulliiKiislinin 
J IVV ill ill 11 Ncliiu 

Central Ministry 

CAlilNEl M/NI^IIRS 

I’ll ill. Mirnslci iiid Mini ter of 
Ixteinal Mfn*"-. & Deputmcnl 
of Atomic fncrgv 
Ho \ i \B ins 
1 in mil. 

Riilvi ivs 

I ib< ui FniploMnent rd 
( jnimui-iL 4 lnthstr> 

SlLtl Mint«, ind 1 ud 
Woiks, I^ousins? ind Supp!> 

Food iml At^iitultii t 
IXknct 

I I insjiort ind CorninuniL Hit n 
Law 

Irrif. itioii and Power 


MINISTERS 

Sdtya Narayin Smha 
Dr B V. Kesku 
u P Kainiarkai 
J>f Pun)ihrao S Deshmukh 
Kish iva Dev a Mahviya 
M<hr Chind Khinni S 
Kityan mtl t K niiingo 
Rat ^ah?dlu 
Balw.int Nipesh D’tir 
Mihubhai Shah 
' S^imdra Klltmi Dey 




JIE^hi Lai Siimili 
tyun Kabir 
<! 70 {kila Reddy 


Of ^THH 
P iharntnuiy Affaiiii 
Infoimtion &. Bioadtastinp 
Health 
Afjrh ukute 
MuivS ii Oil 
R,.liabiUtaOon 
Commerce and Industiv 
1 1 in I oTt 4k C ommunicatiofts 
Heunc ^ffsni s «• 

C'oiTimerce & Intlustrj 
Comm mi tv Dev f lopajjijeaat and 
Cooperation, ^ 

I due ition 

Scicntifit Researtk & Cnkura) AffdlfS 
Revenue & Oivtf I^penditure. 



' IKIWA3W 

WRBTTOaV W 

DCPUTY MIW^STtRS 

Sjio u Surjit Singh Majitbi i 

Dck'ncc 

AbiU A.I 1 

1 ibodi 

Anil Kumar Chanda 

Works, Housing ind Supply 

M \ Knshn »pp i 

IohI uid AgjKiili m 

Jai>UKhlil 1 H iihi 

Tl ij ati n int* 1 wo • 

SaU'^h Chmdri 

C 1 It LL lul 1 til sii ) 

Shj 1 p 'suKlin Mishi \ 

PI uu IIU, 

Ihh Rini hint; a 

1 tn 111 t ^ • 

Dr Mono Molun Dis, 

Scu 111 c Rts 11 h V ( iilfni^l 

Sliahn m 1 / Kh in 

Riih p 

Sin J ik^limi N Mtium 

F\lc ml \ 1 ns ^ 

n Violt t Ah i 

H It. \ ' an <• 

K< tha R ighunnuvv \ 

Ddoitt 

A M Thomas * 

. I ootl nnd Agntuhmt 

R M H ij II na\ is 

1 iW 

S \ Knshn isw im\ 

R nlw 0 s 

Ah lied Mohiuddiii 

Ci\il Aoitioit 

Sm r rik<.‘’\vaii Smbi 

I iinnts ^ 

F b N isk ir 

Rch ilitui n 

r iku iMFNr'^RY STcn 1 iku s 

G Rnagopiliii 

Tnioriii ition ind Rrosdcasbng 

Saditli All Kiiin 

T KttiJi il \irn s 

]oa:tndi 111 ih Hi/mki 

t tern il ^^lnJs 

Lihl Niriin Mishn 

1 ih n I i pi yi If tn A Phnnnig 

Fatchsiiilu 10 Fr tip S 1 n h r 1 
Cj ick\i ird 

( Dch let 

B S Murth} 

tommumry I) vdopment 

Anand ( h null 1 Joshi 

Tnfornniu n i id id i ung 

Gijcndn Fnsad Sinhi 

Stal, Mines nd Futl 

Secretaries to the Government of India 

Vishnu S ihav, 1 C S 

Cabintt Secrttiry 

H M Pud ICb 

I’niinpil SttrcUin Ministry oi 

T'nm<^ (o» lean) 

A V Pal JCS 

Stcrtiin to Hit Pu id nr 

M N Kiul 

Stuttin 1 ok Si*)]n 

Vishnu Sahay, ICS 

Spcoil Sttrttir Mi istiy o*^ Home 

1 • 

AfT urs 

K V* K. Sundanm, ICS 

Secret try, Ministry of Law 

S Datt, ICA 

I orcign Secret iry Mini fy of Ex¬ 


ternal Afliirs 

B* K Chftkrsvsf;iy, I.C*S 

Spaial Sccrecjry, Ministry of Exter¬ 

a 

nal Affairs 




%% V, Jhai 
;V. K. B. Pillat, I.C.S. 
T. Siva5aokar,*I.C.S. 

* 

J. Desai, LC.S. 


R. Sachdcv, LC.S. 

S. Khcra, I.C.S, 

V, » * _ .. 




■ * Sci^^tery^, 3!MS«[«. 

.. Secretary, MiniJSiry of '' . ' 


' ^■^ A 

'..H 


Secretary, Ministry of Irrigation, 
Power. 

' V j. 

Comnioiiwealth Secretary, Mintstl^^^ 
of External Affairs. ' ■* 


*. Secretary, Ministry of Works, Hotlit 
iAg and Supply. ■' 

.. Secrcuary, Ministry of Steel, Mihet 
and Fuel.* , * 


Jw Bhoothalingam, I.C.S. 

/N. Mukherjee' 
>,1^;;^. J. Bhaba 

P. N. Thapar, I.C.S. 


R. Damlc 


P. L. Mazumdar, I.C.S. 

' > 

■3R, K. Ramadhyani, I.C.S. 

K. G. Saiyidain 
"^hs^rma Vira, I.C.S. 

K. Roy, I.A.S. 

■'S. Ranganathan, I.C.S. 

l^wab Singh, I.C.S. 

■ ft. 8. Ghosh, I.A.S, 

,, 4 

R. Xandor^ I.C.S. 

M. S. Thacker ^ 

P. Pulla Rcddi, I.C.S. 

M. V. Rangachari, I.A.S. 

M. Menon, I.C.S. 

t, eppta, l.CiS. 


Secretary, Ministry of Iron & Stcek' 

.. Secretary, Rajya Sabha Secretariat 

.. Secretary, Department of Atomic 
Energy (Bombay). 

.. Member, Atomic £ne’-gy Commission 
&. Hx-officio Secretary, Atomic Eru 
ergy Dcpartn.ent. 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture {Departmeent of Agri-' 
etthme). 

.. Sccrci.iry, Ministry of Finance 

pariment of Company Law AfSrl 
ministration). 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting. 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Education. 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Rehabilitation. 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Finance 
{Revenue &- Economic Affairs)*^. 
Secretary, Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. 

.. Secretary, Panning Commission. 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture {Department of Rop4). 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Commnoity’; 
Development ' 

.. Setretary, Ministry of Scientific «i5-. 
search & Oiitural Affairs. 

.. Secretary, Ministry of Defence. :* 

.. Sperial Secretary, Ministry of Fiiian^ 
(Department of Extei^ 

.. Secretary, Ministry of \Myoiat m4 
Employment. ^ ' 

.. Secretary, Minfil^y of Transpprt 4^ * 
Communicattoos ^ 

. Transport)^. ' ' ■ ' ■ 



T * 

M, "Wanchbo, I.C.S* 
V, Viswanathan, I.C*S. 
IL JL Damlc, I.C.S. 

y, Bbandaikar, IC.S. 
C. R. Rajagt>paul 
Sbaniar Pi a sad 


.. Scdfeiary, Mtniitry 6f Transport attd 
Cmnmunication^ {Dept. 0 / Coffh 
mumca^ons & Cwtf 4&t4tton), 

.. Sccrcuty, Miuisiry oI .•Fmaocc 
{Dept, of Expendttme). 

.. Special Secictary, Minisity ot Home 
• Aaaiis. 

Secretaiv, Ministry of Fot.>(l anil Agrl- 
culture ( hrirul/tiral Dept). 

.. Seciciai\, Ministry ot La:v' iDPpt. of 
teqal A Quit ^). 

. Secietan \finisrrv ^>f Law 
tiie DcpuUWt nt). 

.. Secret ir\, K uh ir \fTaiis {SUnifdty 
of Home Affairs), 


DEFENCE FORCES 


Indian Army 

Chief of the Aimy Staff —CJencral 
KL S Thimayva. 

Citf$i*ral Officer, Commanding tn- 
Chef, Southern Command — 
Gtn. P. N- Thapar. 

Genet af Offitc* Commanding ttt 
Chief, I astern Command —Ll. 
Ccn. S. P. P Thorat 

Genet af Officer Contmanding-tn- 
Chief. Weitetn Command—ht.- 
Gcn. Kalwant Singh. 

G.O C., Madras, Mysore and Kerala 
Area —Mai -Oen R. K Kothar. 

C.O C., Horn bay Art a —Maj -Geft. 
P N. Kirpal. 

CO.C., U. P. Area —Maj Gen. Jai 
Stngh. 

C.O.C., Delhi and Rajasthan Area — 
Maj.-Gen. U. C. Dubey, 

Commander, Bangalore Sub-Area-^ 
Grig. M. M. Bad^hah. 

Commander, Bombay Sub-Area — 
Brig, Kamta Prasad. 

Commander, Poon4 Sub-Area— 
Brig. A. S. Bcdi. "* 

Commander, fubalpur Independent 

. ^ib-Area~^ng. W. T. Wilson. 


Commandtt, Meetut mSuh-Atea — 

Bric: \ S Sodhi. 

D€t'i{t\ Chxf of the Amy Staff — 
Lt Gen. M S Wadaln 
Chuf of ff e Cene’^at Stuff —Ll-fJcn, 
T P hen 

Aduiiont f/ctu ml— Lc. Grn K mwar 
Bahadur Mnifh 

Qiintutmuitn Gtntrul —I.t.-Gcn. 

D ml It Singh 

Mattel General nf the Ordnance— 
1 t Cj'cn k P Dlnigilkar. 
Military SciKtUx — Maj Ocn P. C. 
Rinnciji 

Fttginter-m ( hef —^\fai-f3cn. R. E. 

Aseiappa ^ , 

Director of Military Training —Maj.> 
Gen D Soti I>ott 
Du ft tor Me die al Servu rs —Mri - 
Geii B M Rio 

Director of Sttpphcf and 7raniport 
—Mu-Gen P S Chowdhury. 
Director of Ordnance Sen ices— 
Mai-Gcn. R. N Nehia. 

Dhector of Mechanical Engineering 
—^Maj.>Gen. I'iarkirat Singh. 
Director of Miluary Operations — 
Brjjg,. D. C. Mtsra. 



m»htK*6TAfr 


i 

Dirttfor of Military IntclU^tfiu — 
Hng D^wdn Pretii Chaud 

Diuitar of Stuff Dutttf —BUg S N 
Bh itn 

l>Uti.tot of Sigruli —^Mij C/cn \ C 

iyappi 

Thtafot if Innfonal hn > -I nt, 
Hulilujm Singh 

Diicctrt oi Vf po is imd I quip 

* nifittt ling I (.Tiihti 

Dtr dot of h ftiuhy— Lug Kijtmli i 
Singb 

Diiiitd of Ot^uni Won Bug R g 
iSann 

Dt/cctor of lit onai b m Biig 
J I* Kninni 

D lictoi of Quiitt ins: —1 ng (jiir 
bux Singh 

I fit 11 tot of R mo ) \ f to Tti \ 

utul * nt 1 rig {t L Bhmdiri 

Indian Navy 

Chief of Oi \ 11 il Stiff \ ilc 
V clmii i! K K. It »ri 
^ flit, Offi cr (on nt Hiding It dian 
I lilt Ht It \dm nl A Chaki i 
V trii 

Tla Offito h )! if { R( II Atlrnii il 

B S Vrnti 

Coniwodoti tn ( nat^t Cochin— 
Coimiodtiu S Ct Kamnrkir 

Con nodort } (H CoaH dal{ha 
patnam) C oniinod jic M K 
Fchk 

Diputr! (ht(>f of the No d Staff 
('i)imiodore A K Chattciji 

Chit^ of MHfttal Comiiodiirr P 
K Mu' trjic 

Chief of Pi*- Of (} c imhrodorc tt 
S K ip«.M r 

C htef of y t I II fioti—i if>t R 
H P Cdivcr 

Dim tot t f (till Engineering—Capt 
S K Chattcn<-«* 

Ditrdor of Naval Otdnance and 
Eifiapmcnt—Oxpt S D Kak 

Dtreitm of Natal EnsffHteenng— 
Capt B S Ba^wan. 


Ditector of Naval Consttuctfcflli— 
Capi I N" Cochar 
Ditidoi of hleitttrirl Engtneertng— 
Cipt Vt K Lele 

Dim tot of A nul hmament Ins^ 
pLition—C ipt R J Rc.*ry 
fyiidn of Natal Stotes —Capt 
' ihv ml Singh 

I OK i) of Niial limning —Capt 
t r Nktiieidj 

Dim tot tj Sitpff) ( ipi K h 
K. R( w 

Dimtoi of \lfdud Sttticef— 
SiugtonC ipr \ K Dl\ 

Ihn tn of IS a I Tdmation — 
InsiiuclorC t i SR Rao 
Du t t of Ofet i i aid Staff 
Out (. mill in lu U A 
Mtnc \ 

licit }) ^ i f In* It i^enee — 

( 11 ndet K ' \iit 

Dm 11 if \ai I St nal -Com 
m ndti C uil 111 Si If. h 
Di ( t of \ It I Ur Matt nal — 
(. () m id r P V (. corgi 
Dll ec tot of Itn unt it Supply — 
Shii H Ph ^ i 

/>' ti of \ ill id l^u (Jtidgc 
I h i( i*i i trued) Shri h I 
Jim id 

Indian Air Force 

C h*i I of tin lit St tj \\i Maishal 
S MllkltfCC 

4tt Offiici toil tndingtn Chtef, 
Opttiftonal ionmand —Air Vicfr« 
Mu‘>hil Arjjn Smgh 
Ur Offjctt ( onitnitid ng Trantng 
Co*i ttvd \ir t ^ 11 «>d< re Kan 
r J isw ipt Singh 

iit Offim (ommandtng Matn 
Utiavfi Commind —\iT Conino* 
dort Hirnndtr Singh 
Dt pHty C hief of the Ur Staff —^Air 
ViccM^rshil D A R, Nanda 
itr Officet in Charge Admtn$sir»^ 
non —Air Commodore E W. 
Pinto 



JtWflWA 


* OfikeMn^harge, Umntemnce 

, ---Air Commodore M.' S. Chattir- 

,' y^, 

“'iPtreefor of Mediad S&rvtcet—hxt 
' VkcJbfarshal S. P, Bhatia. 
'JXrector of Policy and Flans —^Air 
, Commodtirc Ranjan Dun. 
Director of Operations —Group 

Captain K. N. Gocal. 

* Director of Mrfforo/n^ry—Group 
Captain P. K. Scn-Gu|>ca, 

Director of Group Captain 


m 


Director of Personnel {Airkten^f^ 
Groijip Captain D. K. Saikar. 
Director “ of Personal^ * 

Group Captain K. M, Agetwala. 
Director of Air Force Wotf(s-^ 
Group Captain T. S. Virk, 
•Director of Accounts —Group Capt. 
K. N. Suri. 

Director of Technical Services {A") 
■—Group Captain N. P. * 
Director of Technical Services (B) 
—Croup Captain S. M. Rikh. 


K. A. Joseph. 

Director of Training —Group Capt. 
H. (X Etewan. 

' Director of hnHUgence —Group 

Captain R. Sitaram. 

Director of Receiver —Group Capt. 
R. K Sen-Gupta. 

Director of Personnel (OfTice*’s )—■ 


nivector of Me<.huni<iil Tran*porh-~ 
Group Captain R. S. Maiya. 

Duet tor of Eouipments (#4)— 

Oioup Capt.iii\ G. B. Singh. 

Director of Equipments (5)— 

Cjroup Captaij^ R D, Khanna. 

Chiff Engineer, Air Force Works~^ 


Group Captain R. S. Slupiukar. Col. H. N. l>as. 


Tariff Comxniftsion 

C. Ramasubhan {Chairman'). J. N. Dulta, Member, 

Dr. S. K. Muranjan {Member'). l)r Rama Vanna— Director. 

R. S. Bhatt, Member. 

Tlie Supreme Court of India 

S. R. Das, Chief Juftue. K N\ Want ho<i, fudge. 

N. H. Bhagwati, fudge. Mr. Buvanesbwar P, Smgh, fudge. 

T. L. Venkaiaiama Aiyar, fudge. Syccl J.ifar fmam, fudge. 

S. K. Das, fudge. A. K. Sarkar, frrd . 

Jiwanlal Kapoor, fudge. Kol.j Subiia Rao, Judge. 

P. R. Gajcndragadkar, fudge Mohaminad llidayatullah, fudge. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Dr. H. J. Bhabha. Dr. K S. Krishnan. 

P. N. Tliapar. , 

Controller and Auditor-General of India 

A> K. Chanda. 

Law Officers of the Government India 

Attomey-Ceneral —M. C. Sitalvad. Soheitor-General —C. K. Daphtory. 

Finance Commission 

' Chtdrmaa'^K. Santhansm. Members —^Ujja! Singh, M. V. Ranga* 

^ chari, L. $. Miabra, B. K. GanguH, 

H. B. Bhan. ' 

!• * 



rro* 

\ 

\ 

Chief t lection 
K Sunil inm 


mi^iiusTA^ • 

¥■ 

ElecHoa CommksicMti 

4 

Cotnrptistontt--^ f''Ie(tion Commttsioners'^B K*^ 

Bhatiaclnrjec, P S Suhram&maZQ# 
P K Shunglu 


4 


Law Co^mmission 


M C S tUw ^ f / rnan 
G N DIS - A tmf r 
P ‘S nir ^ in R — Me ilcr 
N C Sui I uj n Mem let 


\ K 1 Chan— Member 
D Kina K\)\\-Mcmbct 
S M r\—Mcmler 

G S Member 

G N ] > hi— Member 


Copyright Board 

M P SiiyTinri\un P» (f lumin l)i V \t O i?) \no Member 

B ’>1 Ifkiir ^hn htt 


Univerfity Grants Commission 

ui Si {f in 11 ) (I ( f u 


C D Dish 

H K Kifi/ru ( } I ) 

K S Kn hn ti ft') 

A 1 Mu 1 1 ll {Mill) 

Dtwau Vr ml P u r ( ih?*?/<;;) 


k 


Mtt) 


( 

N 


Sii^ ( in 
\V li 


{[' Me ) 
hi r ^ 


S M 1 I ^ P ij (1 ^ 71 ^ £*; ) 


RaPway Board (Ministrs^ ct Railwa37s) 


(; / 

Chan mm R ' iJ 

r I i } 

Men bt r StiT 

Pm iKi i* ( 1 I I ( I" ] aih 

Ml. i' tr M 1 r 
Muii'ni 1 nj 1 n 

le^ I } I \I n I r 
Addi lonil i (111 III ) 

Addition il Ml t (M i n 1) 
Additunjl M n net (( w t i 1) 
AddiUon 1 M lir (Su0) 
AtdditJonal Me i 1 (Moi’o) 


1 ( V iH ijLt 

\ < 1 r i\ 11 1 

I) \ 1 

Ji I n h 
I t • I 1 ui 


Ap? t Si ij) 

J I 1 
S R k l\ n I m an 
\ 1* k ’ « 11 
N K Ri> 


General Managers, Indian Railways 


P Arora 
M K Kdiil 
K UaiTnchindrini 
D C Piijal 
B B M 1 hur 
Knpai Singh 


C iiti I 

V c tun 

f 1 itni tiijm 1 oemiotive Works. 
Noithl si I xojaticr 
Northern 
Eairlan 







m 

i 

“North rastern • 


"A. C MuUritc 

Snuthern 


si D Awasty 

Railwij IlcctniK itjDS, 

General 


NI ui igei ® C 1 1 ini itrr. 

H- It L Sethi 

Gtntril Mini^ti t uui 

F igineer^ 


Cjingi ! i jjcii 

Union Public SeiVice Commission 

V S HtjmJtli 1 S (C halt mar*) P 1 ^tInlt (Vi/ Jet) 

C V Nf «h jiti {Mcmott') S H /ihf J C S (*/ > • 

Dr \ J S<n {Member) l)i G i) V 'unni 

J Sivashuuiru^jham Pillu (Mem/fct) 

Planning Commission 

w a«—li\vI’nr’il Nehn ( ’'<(] rji Dlsu V K 

Deputy Chcttntaf V I Ivti hna F tisiii) i \1 i n i i] ai la! 
n.i4chiti I\ 11 ill, Si 11 \ 1 jail, 1 N 

S 1 j,h C M liutdi 


Important Posts ^ 


Solutt Cidttil of Indn C K 
Dipntm 

Attor^c\ ( iol of Ini -M C 
Sit ih id 

Dtffcin i cn I cj Ct tl hiatwn 
—K V Kihi 

Conti 0 ^ in tl } t‘,ct (! il 

\ I » 11 ul i 

Dn ( ell en d I (If 
pj ‘•Mn’ I ICS 

Dm f * I Oiftnai c I 

*onc V K In ip 

Sun ifj C a i! ( — C 1 1 

C iml hir Sin li ts 

Ditfi/Qj ( (K af f N ij, 

endi I Sin h 1 C S 

Ctf t ^ (u n i 1(1 AK 'iiln 
ICS 

Inspt It} (f et il j Jilt * C K 
Kang n 1 th in 

tktutoi (in tal rf 9 ppht t nd 
Dnpo tl V N K im K S 

Duettoi Cential of Oh<ciiatiitt — 
b liisu 

Chetirman^ ta/e Inutiance Corpora 

^ ltd#*—P A Gnp il ikrishnan, ICS 


(tnti V f o* V t<rt iwd 1)t is 
K Sts .1 in R\ 

<c>t I tl cf Jt lift ft (f ^^Jtion- 
ii\ ( \ Sul 1 I 11 u\ 1 

( >n tv t( Cl Si hil il ( c and 
Jtilc I Vf Sluil. It • 

1 n it i ( c t I of It I ' — 

C 1 !i 

I)( / f h f ' j Or N 

'>i It \f iji d i 

Ch I ’ f 1 n f 1 i C or 

{ I i K K M 1 n 
(III Ih f f o ti VI t X 

fit S \i 1 il^ nil 
' t * C <i 11 ! t ^ • India— S 
i * u in n 

D (tr ( tet d of 11 1 L> K 

iv n 1 I rein "in 1 C s 

( I I ( tl ) Cnivn K 10* (I If 

\ K Sundir ni 

D n t I l f u i il of' S (nt f i ad 
J i(ult tl t! Rtt }( \f 1 
I Hi. r 

Pit (* r entiat i I R- J C 

M itinii 

D)t(*or Cenirpu il Stm*‘y of India 
—Bhihesh Cftindn R'ly 





V. 


Dtrihor 0 } Afchpts^—K C. Oupta. 
P^cipal Press Injortttauon Offier 
— L, Ehjrdwaj. 
DtrectotXrefKral of Hesith Ser- 
mces —^Lt Col Ja^want Singh. 

' Djrettor General of Resettlement and 
’ Employment — Abdul Qadir. 

Dtrectot General oj Commercial In¬ 
telligence and StattiUcs —C R. B. 
’ Mfnon 


Chatrtnan, Umversity Qrttdtf 
mission —C. D. D^Woleh* 

Chairman, Indian Atrlmc Ctfrpiojiit,- 
uon —Sankar Prasad, I.CS, 

Chairmcm, State Ban\ of Indhr^ 
P. C Bhatcacharya. 

Governor, Reserve Ban\ of Indian 
H V. R lengar. 


STATE GOVERNORS 


Gotirnou. 

Andhra Piaderh —Bhuiisen Mchai. 
Asfam —Saiyid F.i/1 Ah 
Bihat~])r 7akir Husain 
Bomlmy- Sri Prakasa 
Jammu & Kaihvtt —’Yxwt'X) Kiran 
Singh (Sidai t ^tva^ar) 
Kerala—'}) Ramaknshra Ran 
Madh\a Pi ide^h H V Pul^klr 
Madta\ —Bislinura n Mrclhi 


Gove mots : 

Mysore —H H Ta>a Chamarafa 
Wadiyar. 

Ontsa ~Y N Sukhtankar. 

Punnib —N V Gadgil. 

Raiastkan —CTiuiiimikh Nihal 
Singh 

Utfai PraJesh —V V C!iri 
Weft herntul —S'n Padamaja 
Naidu 


RULERS OF TERRITORIES 


Lt C'^vcrnot 

Hmiadul Prideth —Bajnng Tiiha 
dur Singh Blndn 

Chit / Coinn tsnonrrs . 

Delhi ~A f> Pandit 

Tiipt'ia- N \I. Patnaik 


C hief C munis lonei * 

4nJanan Cf hicohui Islands^ 
M V Rim ide 
Ponduhtny —1 R S Singh. 
Mamp'tr —J M Rama 
laccad^ve, Mintcoy “> Atmndevi 
Jslaiie*\ —S Mom 


SPEAKERS or THE LE(ySLATIVE ASSFMHLIFS 


Afrom —Dtfvakanta Barua 
Andh>a Piadcdi K Kairsw ira Rao 
VtUii Viadc h -A. G Kh<r 
Rajasthan —Run Niwas Mirdln. 
JSthat —V P Virma, 

Madhva Pradesh —K. L. Dubcy. 
Mndrat —Dr iS Krishna Rao. 
Mytoi^—S R Kanthu • 

Oil sea —Nilkantha Djjlb 


Wc<t Bengal—S^nkvtr Das Baperjee. 
Punjab "Sirdar G. S Dillon. 
Bombay—S L Silam 
Jammu & Kashmii —AsadulUh Mir» 
Kerala —R Sankaranarayanam 

Thiinpi 

Pondicherry {Representative Assent* 
bly )—Evariste Des&ama (Prc^ 
dent). 


CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 

< 

lantmu S' KtsimirSbtoaarma A*A«r—ShvamipMSui SUbfe 

• 5w»*«r-BlwtiW D. w J., 



wflimiauFs*' 


/m 

P. *ChattaA. West Sengttl-^DT S K CKattw^oi^ 

. Sct^anmatith Uttar'PtasiesA-^h»n(k» hhul 

; 18W/(i^*-S«rdar Kapur Singh. 

^ Chairmen, Tcmtoftal Councils 

Hima(,hti Pradesh —Kuram Singh* Manipur —H D Sanna* 

Tnpura —Sachindralal Singha 


STATE MINISTRIES 

ANDHRA PRADESH 


Mint ters 


N. Sanjiva Rcdtli (Chief Mtmstet) 


K Venkitaringa Reddi 
Kata Venkata Rao * 

V. R Riju 

). V Narsinga Rao 
D. Sanjiviah 

P. Tluinm! Rcddi 

S« D Pattabaiiama Rao 
K. Brahman inch Reddi 
Ot Venkita Rcddi Naidu 
Nawab Mcbdi Nawaz Jung 
M. Narsinga Rio 

A< Vagavantha Rao 


General Administration iiu hiding All 
India Sci vices. High Court, Indus* 
tries and Conimdce and Irinsport. 
Home (Poluc a^d Piolii' it.on) 

I ind Revenue, T.md Rei.*rni'! Regis, 
tiatioii and 1 KciaC 

Phtunng ind He\ilopn(nl, Informa 
tion &. Public Rcliiions 
IirigitJon and Povtr 
Lai our, Ikahh & d Ad mmstra- 
tun 

Ag'uul'ujc, I insi ud \ni ml Hus. 
b indii 

} du itinn and Sociil \Vc1l irt 
Pin mtc 

law (Subordmite <"'(uuls; ft Pnsons 
(''o-operaiioii ind Hou ing 
Ruiklnigs, Highways Relief and Rc- 
luDihtatiou 

Hindu Religious ind Charitable In- 
dow nrnis. Smalt otak and Ckjttagc 
Tndustiies 


ASSAM 


Bimala Prasad Chahba 


ItjlpQadi i|r^iluxMi 


Mtuistrti 

Appoinlmcnt^ Political, Home, Genes- 
lal Admini^tijJiUon, Relief ^ Rehabi* 
htuion, Tram>poit, Minoiity Cora- 
mission and C^rdi^uon 
t« Medical' and PuhUc Heafth, Punting 
and 5catidnery< and Registration & 
Seamus. 







'» . ' • , 

Debcswar Sarma ' . 

. « 

Kamakj^hya Prasad Tripathi 




Moinul Huq Cliaiulliury 


Roads and Buildings under KwSp' 
Jails and* Educaiion. ' ' 

Planning and Development, Stal31sd!% 
Labour, Town and Country Pl^' 
ning. Industries and Power 
city), Trade and Commerce. 
Veterinary and I,i\estock Supply, 

Pariiamcnuiry Affairs, P.W.IX, 

Flood Control 5c Irrigation, Agf|> 
culture. < 


Hares war Das 
Klahendraiiath Ila/.arika 


Williamson A. Sangma 
Fakhruddin Ah Aliired 


Re\cnue, Forests and E.\cise. 

Rural Development (Ptfttchayau}t 
Cottage Industrie'', Khadi and Vil-, 
lage Industries Board. 

Tiihal AfTairs, iiil-mnation and Pub* 
liatv. 

!■inance, Conniuniiy Projects and 
K,I'’ S. Blocks,' Local Scll’-Cjovcro- 
menr, Jiuhdal ami Legislative. 


Deputy Mtvi'itt'}\ 
Hiswadev S.ir.na. 
Girindr.inadi CFjgoi. 


Pi7r/j\;n7cnuv'y Sccreturici : 
A. Thringlura. 
Lahn.iwi.i. 

La lit Chandra Doley. 

BOMBAY 


Ministers 


Yeswantrao Jk Chavan 

{('Jiicj Minister) 
Dr. Jivr.ij N. ^'chla 
Rasiklal Lh P.-rikh 
Shaniilal Shah 
M. S, Kannao war 
Varantrao P. \aik 
Ratubhai Adnni 

JUiagwanirao Gliade 

M. C. Sh. h 

S.* K. Wankhede 

D. S. Desai 
H. K. Desai 
Syed G. Kasi 

,T, 5. Bhardc t 
H. K. 'llrpude . 


Political Services and Ilomc. 

Jhnance. 

Revenue. 

Labour k Law. 

Public Health. 

Agnculiure. 

Prohibition, Panchayats and Cottage 
Industries. 

Forests. 

Local Self-Government. 

Planning, Development, Electricity Hr 
fnclustries. * 

Public Works. , ' 

Education. ,: 

Civil Supplies, Housing, Printing 
fit Fisheries. ^ , .' ■ 

Co-operation. ^ . ; V*. 

Social Welfare fit Rehabilitaitidn'.'‘ > 







^■0^ Bhaskar R, Patel 

Bhayanji Thacker 
■,^^^fA;arao Chavan 
■ Sill. Nirroala Raje Bhosale 
/l^visingh Chauhan 
" jfaswandul Shah 
^'Shamrao Pacil 
O, a Patil 

.Chhaiurbhai Patel * 
Dr. Kailash S, Narola 
Madhukar D. C'haiidhari 
Bahadhurbhai K. Fatcl 


Deftupy Ministers 

.. Prohibition. • 

., Roads, Buildings ac Ports. 

Revenue. 

.. Education. 

.. ^Agriculture. » 

Co operation. 

Sarvodaya, Forest. Labour & Socictiei 
Planning 5<' Desclopu'cnt. • 

Trati'-porr & Jails. *’* * ^ 

.. Public f Icalth. 

Irrignticn. 

Soci.al Welf.arc. 


Partiamentary Secretary 


Homi J. H. Talcyakhan 


KERALA 

Ministers 


E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad 
{Chief Minister) 

C. Achutba Menon 
K. C. George 
K. P. Gopalati 
T. V. Thotras 
P. K. Clialh'jn 
Sm. K. R. Gouri 
T. A. 'Majecd 
Joseph Mundassery 
Dr. A. R. Menon 
V, R. Krishna Aiyar 

JAMMU 


General Aclminisl ration. Integration, 
Planning and all .subjects not e*- 
pi c'.sly mentioned.- 
Finance, etc. 

Fofxl arul I orests. 

Indn.strics and CcjiriTerce. • 
7Van>.j>uii and Lab;)iir. 

Local Self-Ciovernoicnl. 

Revenue, E' ti.se, rrolubition etc. 

Public W'orks. 

Educition. 

Mealth Seivices. 

Law and Order, f.egislation etc. 

KASHMIR 


Ministers 


Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 

{Chief Minister) 

Sham Lai Saraf 
Dinanath Mahajan 

Cbiunil^l kotwal 


Planning, Finance, General Adminis* 
iration. Transport, I a'v and Order, 
Police, Militia, Infonnation ahd 
Scheduled Castes and 'I’onrism. 
Health, Education, Jail.s & Archaco- 

k’sy- 

Law 1 "^ Revenue/Judiciary, Legislation, 
Land Revenue, Land Records, and 
Relief & Rehabilitation, 
Devclopt^cnt, Irrigation, Power, 
Housing and *Watcr Supply. > 







Mir Chutam M^iammcd IUjpu4 «> 


Sfajunsuddin 





lodustne^ aact Conaxneix«;» 

Forest, Industnes ^ *Dru^ Unetur^ 
X^boratones , 

Municipalities, Community jhxijqc^ 
•uid National Extension * 


Ministers of State 

Kushak Bakula, Lama of Ladakh Amarnatli Shaima 
Ohul[^m Nabi Sigam Chhaju Rim 

Abdul Gh ni lull Hit bans Singh A7xd 

OhulaTi Nabt Warn Sogami. 


BIHAR 


MtmsU rs 


Dr, Snkrishni Smhi 

(( htfj Minister') 

S 

Deep Nin^irr Sinha 
Sah Md O/iir MentTii 

Bhola Pasivan 
Binodanand jhi 
Birchand Pud 
JTagit Nai un I al 

Ganga Nind Singh 
Maqbul Ahmed 

Deputy 

A A M Nooi 
Kedii Pandcy 

Lalitesuar Pnsad Sihi 

Hxidjiy Niram Chaudhury 

Amhika Suati Singh 
Sahdco Mahto 
Badhi Covmd Prasad 
Bw M Aqui! 

te. J) titirmoyee Devi .. 

^gbiaiidrika 

liM^hna Kant Singh 


Appoint-nenis and Political (minuti 
Inform uion Ti nisport), I inance^ 
Industries (indndinj: Mines and 
Mineral Resources) 

Iniguun Power ind Inlormiuon 
J ds Relid Rch ibilii ition & Trati^- 
poit 

Tvise lorest and Welfaic 
Revenue & Gi im P ndiiytts 
Hcilth Siipph, Pood 
Co( pcntion Vcteiiinry, Animal Hu$- 
Inndry ina 1 i\s 
Lducation 

1 ubli W orks Public H<*alth, FngtIP 
ecring ind Loc d Self Governtnent^ 

Ministers 

Pood 

( cijtral \dumistntion. Political, Irri¬ 
gation uid Power 

Tn(histi\, Community Picqecn and 
Iiifomition 

Gian Pine bleats, Cooperative^ Ant 
nal Husbandrj Sc Vetcnnairy^ 
Finance 

PWD and Local Self Government 
Revenue Forests and Infoimatic^ 
Law and 1 abour 
Welfare and Health 
Agiiculrure. 

Educatton and Excise 




ATMV UlmSiblEft 71 % 

MAOms 


K. lC«mtai (Chef Mmtster) 

Mr Bhakthavatsalam 

C. Subramanum 

M. A M inikavelu « 

E Venkataram'in 

P. Kakkan 

V. Eamiali 

Sm. Lourdatnmal Simon 


Jdmutcrs 

. Public, Planning and 
Developmcnc 

Home Including Counts and Pri«on% 
^ Prohibition, iood ihd A^ncuJturft, 

, Finincr, Education, In^^ormiuon 5 «id 
Law ^ ♦ 

Rcxcnuc and Public lihilfti 
. Industries, Labour, Co opei alien and 
Nanonalisfti frmspurt 
Public ^^orks CM lading Llf'ctncity, 
Hail] 111 Wclfaic 
Elcctticitv ind liinsport 
Lee'll Aduiinistraiion and Lishcnes 


MADHYA PRADESU 

w 

Mtmstet { 


Dr K N Kat}u 

{Chisj Mtfitsief) 


B A Maiidloi 


Shambu Nath Shulli 
Dr S D Shaima 

Mishnlal G^ngvi al 

Shank'ir Ld Tevvan 
V, V Dravid 

A Q Siddiqui 
Ganesh Ram An-int 
Ram Padmavati Devi 


Gcneial \dmu isir tion, I fo nt Pubb 
utv Coiiplaints, Phnnuig, Deve¬ 
lop utnt ind Cooidinitun 

Rcvcmie Survey md Stiilencnt, Lmd 
Reel rds 1 itul Kt i is i id I ocat 
SeK Covcin i ent 

foitst ind Niiuiil j s 

IidncTtion I iw Pb\»icil J diicatioo 
^nd I >UM I Irathi 
I III nv.e Srpinte Revenue, rcono- 
nus Suit-jiics md R»gisUauon 
Public Woiks and 1 Icctiicity 
1 il our, Rebabilit^'ilion, Housing and 
rhamhd Piojcct 
]ul I cod and Civil Supplier 
Social Welfare and Co ope iitun 
Pilihc Ilcalrh 


Depute 

XoajntuHa Khm Taizi Mishnque 
Narsmgbiao Dixir 
Keshavlal Gomastha 
Ifagtnohan Das 

Prasad Dubey 


MtmsUrs 

Shivbh mil Solanl'i 
Sajjan Singh Vishnir 
D^shrath Jnn 

Shyam Sunder Rirayan Mushran 

m. ' 



^4 HINl>U&TAl<r *VftAK*BOOK 


MYSORE 


Mtmsiers 

B n iMfi. (Chuf Mmtfrr) 


Plinning and Deielopment, Bonu^ 



C immercc & Industries 

Kiiclidal Mani\jppT 


Rtitnuc 

T Siihi ahm mv i 


Ia\s, T ibour & laxil SclfGovern- 



eTit 

T, Man i p-' 


’ 1 1 met 

H M ^ f ibj*;ipp 


Puhlii. Woil md Flfctnuly ^ 

K F Pifl 


iitnUiirt md I ood 

Malt M’lnippi 


C } t>pci iti m 

D K K 


Tkilth 

Anni Rno Gin i iid In 


T due tion 

N R idn ! 


S 1 111 V tPire F <sise Sc Prohibition 

Drput\ 

Vm/ 1 r 

Sm T.tlu ’ 1 V _.cli 


Si ( 11 In 1 Cl 

)[ H Sli 11 !i ’ Im t 


11 r 1 n 1 FccM 

M N[ Is if'li innoi ** 

•t 


Bis vohno-i ,n 


ORISSA 


Vi 

1 tei t 

Dr Hairkns’n t h 



^r'/r f mister) 


Pr !ui ''cr 1 s lid im e 

Linginj 


IIoi f r 1 nl t ’ 1 on 

Din »!nn(1hu i 


Indn ti\ ^finii p mt* 

Siti ’pin ’ 1 


Rfvcniit 111 I\ se 

Sit It n li 1 in ^ ’ rv 1 


PnllK WoiI 

Sm Til 11 Mir r Df m 


ITfiltli R h f nd Rch ibilmtion 

POnlii \f b r I il in 


luh 1 R 11 il W til lie nl C nmercCi 

Kit nni r 1 If V 


Siipph Innst iii nnd 1 ibonr 

RanirljirtVi Miilntj Deo 


Rutr Villti D \cIopncnl etc 

Ridhintth Rijh 


De\ elop Ti''U»' 

Depul\ 

ttts 

S.mlin 1^1 r I) tc 


Bir r»l'nm i<1p\'» SitP inha 

HiminMi Sht\ir T atlhi 


Kunutli rhmdri Singh 


PUNJAB 


Miniitei \ , 

Saitlir T>i jtnp «;in h ion 


Genml \<lmirii<%tntion T aw and 

(C/ttif ^ftfU tit) 


Order, Tiinpoit Anti CorruptioOi 



anti Tnicffiation 

Pandit Mohintil 


Industries, Food & Supplies 

'’'\ndlt Aminuth Vidvolankar 


Labour, Co operation EducatioOi 

• X 


Prinong Stationery & I^inguagft » 



STATft MINISTRIE'% 


715 


Saidar Gian Smpli Rarcwala 
Giam Kartir Singh 

Capt Rao Bircndti Singh 
Chauilhun Surajinil 

Dr Gopith ind Fh-’i ’^'w \ 


$ 

Master Gurl jnti ‘Mnah 


Iiripinoti, Flectncity and Panchay^ 
Rt.\ennt, Total Stlfjftv rnit'f'nt, 
lief, etc * 

PWD Tloiising Sports ^nd Ga{noi.,j 
Medic il e I n olid itic ii, Co (fpera>ttnO' 

md Ikdth • 

• 

Plinnin C t imiiniiy Pro]f(ts, Jaib 
and Tnslicc i ns , Ta>„tton ahd 
Cotligc Tndnstufs ^ * 

Medu il md H hh 


Deiuty M ntstets 

Di Mis P irk ill K nil Hulu is I il 

Yisluvant Rii Pilhii S ngh 

Rikshi Piitip S u^h Riniiisi D is 

% 

RAJASTHAN 

^iint\ta f 


Alohinli’ SiiMiun 

(r / / \U-n ttj) 
Hniil h u L p i Hu i 
Rimlishirc \ > is 

Bndri Prisid Gupta 

Dimodai! il V^ as 
Nathuram Mndha 

m 


(jcn 1 il 

\ h ns 

Il m 

' ppaint- 


I ( t 

PI unit 

( 

• 1 ’ )i lent 


nil 1 

1 n 1 iflii 

S 

j ^hns^ 

1 

n inci 

I ( S 1 ' 

f 

1 ) 1 Pasic 


Tell 1 

If 1 I (1 ^ 

\ 1 

( Indiis^ 


ii < 1 

ind ^ ( ! \ i 

Pf t< 


n 

nit, 

I lu tin t 

\ f 

i nment 


nt ^ 

1 

1 ^ 

il Kt intn> 


11 nu 

Tid 1 ! 

Ini 

1 JOT met 


Powtj 




I 

iC 1 

Go\( mint 

ijl 

I Qisbnvc 


\ssc 1 

1 ly ind 1 ’ 

II >11 

( mm It 


111 ’ 

r r t , M di 

1 r 

td, Cull 


Siipphts and 1 ’ oi 

r 


Rt cniK 

D a tl n 

R h 

f ind Re* 


h Inlii 

fi an and Pa 

If 

RJiff 


\gni.ulnirc, Toopniion, For«^ 
PUD and Trai sport 


Deputy M ntsias 

Sampat Ram Riklnb CInnd Dhariwal 

Bbtkhi Bhai Dinlat Ram 

"Foonam Chand 



UTTAR- PRADESH 


Or. Sampurnanand'' 

(Chtef Mfntster) 
Hukum Srngjl 
Olijrdlun Lai > 

^aran Singh 
Syfcd A? 

Kamalapati Itipachi 

Vichitra Narain Shinna 
Mohanlal Gaiuom 


Mmsurs / 

General Administration, Economkes 
.« & StaQsUcs, ladustnes and Xadbotir* 

.. Health, Rehabilitation and Jusnce, 

*, Public Works Department 
.. Revenue, Irngaaon and Power. 

.. } malice and Forests 

. Hoitc, kducatiSn, InfonnaUcm and 
Hirijin Welfare 
Local Self government 
. Co oper ition and Agriculture. 


Mtnisten 

Dr, Siti Ram ^ 

Jagmohan SmgU Negi ^ 
iUd(;shnn Ntrun Acliaiya 


of State 

Siaijps, Registration, Excise & Trans¬ 
port 

Food uui Civil ‘Supplies 

Soci i* Security and xxnl Welfare 


Baldco Sinjrli Aryi 
Ram Swas up 'V ad iv 


Deputy Minsters 

Ilcnu lU N mdan BiKuguni 
Man IV u Singh 


WEST BENGAL 

Ministers 


Dr. Bidhm Chindra Roy 

(Chief Minister) 


Prafulla Chandra Sen 

Raiipada Mukhcijee 
Khagendri NitU Das Gupta 
* A) 0 > Mukher^ee 
H<^ Chanilra Naskar 
S. P Burnian 
.\hmvd 
'1. D Jalan 
iBmvii Chmdri Smha 
^upatj Mt}umdar 
Aiidus Sattar « 

Hi^tmdraiuth Knychaudhuri 


Home (except Police and Defence), 
rmmee, bducuiou, Development, 
Co operation. Cottage and Small- 
scale Industries 

Pood, RcUct and Supplies and Refugee 
Relief and Rehabilitatton. 

Heut (Police and Dclcncc) 

Works and building and Housing, 
fuigition and ^^aterways 
fislieries and Forests 
Lxcisc 

Agii..ulcure and Animal Husbandry. 
Di< al Self {. lOv ernment & Judicial. 
Law and Land Revenue 
Commerce & Industries 
Laliour 

Lducation-, .. 






tm'm 7t? 

♦ 

MtAtster 


Sin. Piii^t Mukheijee 

^4ru0 Kann Ghoi>h 

Dr. Anath Bandhu Roy^ .« 

Deputy 

Sa0{ih Chandra Roy Smgha 
Souifen Misra • 

Tenzing Wangdi 
Smarjit Baner;ce 

Kajam Kanti Piaiiiimk 
Chittaranjan Roy 
Syed Kazem Ah Meerza 
Md Tidal Huq 
hra Miya IJancrjcc 
jagannaih Kolav 
C C Mihaiitt 
Niibahidur Cnuunfl: 

Aidhradu b’^ekhar JSiskar 
Ashuto&li Ghosh 


Refugee Relief and R^abihratton 404 
Home (JaiK) 

Oc\'e]opment» Refitgec Rch'cf and Jtft* 
iiabihtation. 

Health. 

Mimstetj. 

Transpoit 
I liucauon 
I nb d Wcif'ire 

Agriculture, Ani'nal Husbandry (UXd 
r orcsts 

Relief ind Supphts 
C o operation 

Cot tape and Small scale Industries, 
tlealdi 

Refugee R*Utl and Riln'ihntioit* 
Publicity and Public Rchtions 
I Oi)d 
1 aboui 


. LACCADIVE, MINICOY & AMINDIVI ISLANDS 

Aditsoty Count d 

Purakkatbhoomi Mubamii'ad Arenakit S>td Md Kasin KoySl 

K Nallakovt Iliangal 

P A Pookoya Landeru tlanJiuar Ibrdiim 

Manikfan 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Adttsory Council (19*>^50) 

Lachman Singh M P Bishop John Richardson 

K. R Ganesh H ijce Sublfin Ah 

Prafulla Gharami 

PONDICHERRY 


Rdvirord Gouhert 
Chandrasekhara Chattiar 
I>ak$binamurty Mudalur 
Mohamed Yousuf 
Sbanmugham 


Adttsory Council 

.. binancc, Labour and Industries. 

,, Publu Works, Electncitv etc 
.. Medical, Public Health 9i Cooperation. 
.. Revenue, Vctennaiy fit Information. 
,, Agnuiltutc, ROral Development etc. 



LOK SABHA 

Aiumhasayarviin Ayycnger 
Deputy bpec^ci —Sardar Hukuitt i>ingh. 
^ !>ciutvy —M N Kaul 
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, 15 Ra^ig p li R»o (‘stil iluliin) 
JUippal^ bill D»ia (r«vailnpnraii) 
Bidui* 1 'S'•x jiiai IV ui I (Pii athi 
plUA li A i) t i) 

Vijiv 11 Ripi (^VJ PvhipUrnni) 
Missuh S ir\ iiin> u iIljiI y (tiolu 
gODcll) 

Kmiipui ^ III in 11 P cSlu (CioHi 
goiui I it n !) 

I> S R j ( I >1111 iilr^) 

+' M 'Ihiiunii'i ! ) (k^kinuhy 
B S Miiuli » ki 1 i A c t<cl) 
Udd 11 uu P ' (1 iM^ M 

Kunnii M tl ' cil k ni ni 'u ) 
D ndir ri 1 Hn nh (< ilividi; 
Di K Ai.'i i t il i (\ 1 u n id t) 

Min 1 iJi V n n 1 Knshn i R i) 

(Mixiij p tn in) 

N f R 1 J < n 1 ) 

Kothi R f 1 I’l v‘ inuj') 

R N<ir ij 1 Pu <k (f < Ill )k) 

C B ‘ ‘ (1 (\I il i 1 i) 

R I ik hm n I 1 1 P i M e) 

1} An; 11,(1 ' '^cll J c Kt ti c 
M \ii I I'l t 111 1 1 A>\ 11 11 

(l hn ( ) 

Di M ^ Cm iPh 11 ‘•I'a (( lit 

f(i r R <t t i) 

T N \ IS \ in 1 hi ’kukh (P 111 n 

ptt) 

V RI ni A U’ 0 Idijilii 
T Nigi R ( \i VI t r It") 

K V Rini’nhni "cddi (Hindu 
pm) 

P \fnk^ii ul’ 11 h (Adoni) 

S Osnu 1 Ail Khm (kiuiunl) 

J Runi slivnr Kio (M inihin^ar) 

'^Nominitcd the PiesiJtiu to 
Assam 


P RI n isw ihiy (Mahbu|?nagar Rn- 

tfi/ttl) 

Vin V ik Rio K Koratkar (H>d<ra- 

I id) *■ 

Mill d M ihuiridin (b tundcr'^bad) 
s 1) Sint un I i\ 11 IJii (Vikrabad) 
P I ill II uith Rio (Vkdik) 

II C 11 d 1 111 lb id) 

is n 11 n 1 ( \d 1 loi 1 ) 

M ^iTin^i Rjo (k in nil igir) 

M R iviislnn (Km in ii; ir Re 

m (d) 

S d I li xh I h 1 I (^^ t ne il) 

III I Ni idli III 1 R1} (Mah 

' I ul) 

1 I \ II11 k lo (kj 1 im) 
n \ til u \ r K (kil null) 

Dt 111 ill 1 < I I) ( ug ndi Rf 

t ( I) 

ASSAM—13 

I'' n k n nh I in (C lS n) 

\i 1 1 ( luh I ^ ichir 

/f f 0 

1 11 1 11 1 ni 1 1 ^uioiionious 

d iiiL A </i n 

\i I d ' 1 \ )linl tl) 

II vl n ul Ik 1 (Gii’piri) 

I"*!! n lit 1 1 I isu nin (Gjilpaia 

t {//£/;) 

Mil (Cl nil in') 

1 1 h J IV tl (I)n 1 inq) 

T ihdiiii K( t d 1 (\o gong) 

Sn M fi 1 1 \h d (joilnt) 

Ij ilulh ( Il J iiooih (Sibjigar) 

}i g n In ^ nil llw luki (Dibru- 
^ ih) 

* C 1 m khamoon Cohain 
icpicot-nt Part B Iribul Areas 



jBlHAR^SS 






Rajndiiaoi Das (Nlwada ' 

\jf'uf /ii *k \ • Braji^hwar Prasad (Gaya) , '' i’!. 

: Mi«br» Sm: Vijaya Rajc (ChWa) ■ >,.a-. 

uf'wr^i S ^ A. Matin (CJiridih) .. 

' »«^d7 p, C. Bose (Uiunbad) :."?t 

Ita Syed Mahmud (Oypalgan,) Kajvalaan.L (Hazaribagbi; 

JhuUn Smba (Suyan^ • M. P Atom' (Kaiicin East) '% 

^jradra (Chapra) , . m, k. Ghod, (Jamshedpur) 

^endta Huh Smgh (Mahara,ganj) eharm tJudsora (Singh-' 

Vr'>' bhu.r, AVsrvred) , Jm ‘ 

^eshwar Fate! (Fiajtpur) . jy , ^ (Ranehi West Ke- 

ChAiitJramam Lai Ghaudliary (H.i)i- served) 

pftti Resetved) Ignace Keck (l-oliardaga Reserved) - 

Asoka Melita (Muza(Jarpur) Gajcndra Priisad Singh (Palamau)' 

BOMBAY—66 

Digvija)a N^irjin ^uigh (Pupri) Hhavanji A. I'ylii.nji (Knich) 

Sh)^mnandan (Kynaigur) GhaiishyaniK'l (.Va (Ziilawad) 

Anirudha Sing.i (aMac.habarni) ManubUiti 5%tali (Madhya SaM-^ 

oatyanariiiii Sinha (Sa.n.istipur) rasli'ra) ^ 

Shreenarain Das (D.irbhanga) jaisiikhalal Haihl (liuiM) • 

Rameshwar Sahu (Darohanga Re~ Naix^ndrahiud P. Nailunani (Soralh) 
sefvet,) jayaben VajuMi.u Sluili (Girnar) 

Lalit Narain Misijra (S ihan.:i) JJaKanlray CJ. .Nhlita (Gohilwad) 

Bhoti Saruar (Saharsa Reserved) Akbarbh.ii Gh.iwda (ISr-niskaniha) 

Mohammad Talnr (Kislumganj) Gul/artlal Aiamla (Sabirkantha) 


Phanigojial Sen (Piirncsi) 

Bholanadi Kjsvbah (Katihar) 

Paika Murmu (Rajamahal Raerved) 
S. C. Choudhmy (!)u;uka) 

Debi Soren (Dmnka Referred) 

Sm. Sakujiiala Devi (Maoka) 
B^arst I’rasad Jlmnjhunwaia 
'(Bhagalpur) 

Banarasi Piasad Sinha (Monghyr) 


JkiKanlray CJ. .Nhhta (Gohilwad) 
Akbarbhai Ghawda (br-niskaniha) 
Gul/artl:il Aiamla (Sabirk.Mjtha) 
Pnruslu-iiamd.ir. R. Pale) (Mehsaiia) 
Motisinh Ik 'l'ir;korc (Palau) 
Indulal K. Yagnik ( Mmicthbad) 
Karsainla'i Par ■ cr (Ahiiicdabad 
Re-erred) 

'I’liakf;!' sSiiri Faiesmhii Ghodasar 


B^arst I’rasad Jlmnjhunwaia (Ivaira) 

'(Bhagalpur) S n. Maniben V. Pii'-l (Anand) 

Banarasi Piasad Sinha (Monghyr) Mancklal 6tJ. Gundhi (Hjinclimahals) 
Nayantara Das (Monghvr Reserved) Jaljibhai Kd’.a’diai r)jn'i<id (Duhad 
Jtyalal Mandal (Khagarni) R(..\rrreil) 


Mathura Pra-iad htishra (Ikrpgi.israi) 
Kailash Tati Singh (Nalanda) 

_Sxh. Tarakeshw'tri Sinha (Barh) 
Sarongdhara Sinha (Patna) 
ilPaliram BJiagat (Shahabad) 

Kdmial Singh (Buxa^) 

Di:. Ram Subhag Singh (Sasararn) 
Jagifwan Ram (Sa;aram Reserved) 
..‘Satyendra Narain Sinha (Auranga- 
Bad) 

Satyabhama Devi (Navi^ada) 


F,ne:.inhY{io Pi.Uap'.jnbrao Gackwad 
(Ikuoda) 

Ch.!!;di..i Sirin’'.ir (jh-onch) 
Changanlal M. Kcd.nia (Mandvi Re- 
served) 

kJorarji R.mchhodji De'-i} (Surat) 
NTanubhai Nichlubhai Patel (Bulsar 
Reserved) 

S. K. Patil (Burnbay Gity South) 
Shripad Amritpangc (Bombay City 
Central) 







■ lKSi^4?) 4;;,' ' ;”''i 

B. Eaut (Kdaba) " 
i^isiCl^ad Gaiiesh Qotij (Poona) 

M. Jcdhe (Baramati) 
Salur^e (Khed) 

R. A$sar (Ratnagiri) 

^^a,tb Pai (Rajpur) 

^|l^nlsaheb R. Mahagaonkar (Ko 
lahpur) 

t ^j4fea?»karrao Khanderao Digc (Ko- 
Jilihpur Reserved) 

^^idatiabcb Patil (Miraj^ 

,Ei Chavan (Karad 
Paul ^atra) ' 

More (Sholapur) 

i^^^yappa Hari Sonavanc (Sholapur 
Kesxrved) 

K. Khadtlkar (Ahrnednagar) 
^’1^, C., Kamblc (Kopcrgaon) 
t;;j^aura£V K. Gaikwad (Nasik). 

Narayan Jadhav (Melegaon) 
'^laxtaan Vcdu Vaivi (West Khan^ 
)>':d(ssli Reserved) 

:.,it^ttamrao L. Patil (Dhulia) 
f-'wlifauihir Bharticha (East Khandesh) 
’Aivrasn Rango Rane (Buldana) 






, jtmanrao S. Bhatkar (dkola Re~ 
p.sert^ed) 

p >;.■ * ff, 

'j|B8CidAbrao S. Deshtnukh (Amravati) 
O. Dcshmhkh (Ramtek) 
Hajarhavi^ (Bhandara) 

Wasnik (Bhandara Re- 

Slarami (Chandsl) 

Jamriaial Baja) (Wardha) 

Y, Gohokar (^ccrtmal) , 
E»q Sonule (Nsdided) . 

; |tau®(8 


<iilir<? ■fj;' 

"Swami Kamaiis^ 'ptiteY 
. 'bad) ‘ 

Dt,Jd- S.‘Aney (Hafignc^. 

S. Easwara Iyer (Tnvahdr 
M. K. Kumarstn (ChirayihkI 
V. P< Nayar (Qullon) 

. P. K, Kodiyan (Quildn Reserped^-^^ 
P. T. Punnoose (Ambalapuzha): M 
P. K. Basudevan wair 
Mathew Maniyan^adan 
George Thomas Kottukapalj^y 
vatmpuzha) *'Yr 

A. M. Thomas (Ernakulam) : M' 

T. C. N. Menon (MukundaiHif'aniM^''^ 

K. K. Warior (Trichur) ' - " 

V. Eacharan (Palgbat) * , . ^ 

P. Kuiihan (Palghat Reserved^. 

K. P. Kuttikrishnan Nair 
kodeji 

Bt Pockcr (Manjcri) 

Dr. K. B, Menon (Badagara),..-; 

M. K. Jinachandran (Tdlichcj^; ,.^ 
A. K. Gopalan (Kasargod) 

MADHYA PRADESj®l|'-':';S 
Radhacharan Sharma (Gwajior)^,. 4 ' 
Surya Prasad (Gwalior Reeetvei^^^ 
Pt. Brij Narain Brajesh (Sfeiv^riJj'V 
Maharani Vijjaya Raje .Sdjnma,>:q^ 
Gwalior (Gunay'" ' ,’ \ ^/Vji 

Deetadhar (Shajaphr Reietv^'^)l\<4r 
Kanhaiyalal B. Matvia (ShaiaWMEiAi’> 
Radhelal Vyas (Ujjain) . ,' >/!5M 
Manakbhai AgarwaJ (MarKhfati^|>''§ 
.Amar 'Singh Damar (Jh%i)i^':,|^^ 
s^ved) , , 

Kan^iyalal KhadiiyaJa 
•Ram l^ngh ,Rhai Vcrmsi YNkhsii®';^ 
Sm. Mairt^na 
■ Pt. JwaltfiRifiMttd- 








Da» 

th 


) C. 8. l'{»r!i^[|injl|Mm 
(S<3)&aiii- l>r, $iii;^arft)nn (Tjtucht^ 
$. V. ‘ttfumaswamy (Salt^ln) 


Wadjwa (Chhindwara Re- Reserve^ 

xtrvef) , N. P. Shanmuga Goundir (.Tindjvji- 

3 tA* O. Uikey (Mandia Rtserved)^ nam) 

I> Qaut^ (JSalu^hat) T D Muihukumarasoiiu N^yudiU 

Bakliwal (Durg) (Cuddalorc) i 

j^tJiya (BasUr k R Sambandam (Nagapatuo^) 

»in ’’Bircndra Bahidur Singh 4 yyalunnu (Nagapatttnaiii ff<w 
»(Raipur) served) 

Ram Kesharkimian Dexi (Raipur q ^ Pattabhi Raman (Kumbaka. 

Reserved) nam) 

Vidya Charan Shukki (Baloda-Bazar) » Vairavan ('Taniore^ 

^ Asamd,, Gum M P™ndy ^bdur) 

(Bid<^ Bjzw Rtuu^d) K. Peri^iimi founder (Iwrur) 

Dlnn<bk«war &.ran Siogh Ju D«> m. K M Aktl Salam iTiruUnr*. 

(Surguja) pjll,) O 

fcbunaih Sttngh (Snrg«,a Romvd) r iu„„nathan Chctui (Puduk- 
Amai Singh Saigal (Janigu) fcottai) 

^hwibl )mgde (Bibspuf) P Subbiah Ambalim (Eamanatha- 

Anand Chindra Joshi (Shahdol) puram) 

^amal Naram Singh (Shahdol Re- u Muthuramahnga Ibevar (Sifc 

V • villiputhur) 

^va Datt Upadhaya (Rewa) r g Ammugam (SnviUipulhur 

Bam Sahai Tewari (Kh*i}uraho) Resmed) 

)^lal. Malviya (Khajuraho Re- ^ „ . . _ , 

^ P fh-inulingam Nadar (Nagcrcoil) 


• viliiputhur) 

^va Datt Upadhaya (Rewa) r g Ammugam (SnviUipulhur 

Bam Sahai Tewari (Kh*i}uraho) Reserted) 

)^lal. Malviya (Khajuraho Re- ^ „ . . _ , 

• , ni-inulingam Nadar (Nagcrcoil) 

T Gimpathy (Tiiuchcndur) 

MADRAS—41 ^ ^ Xhanu Pillai (Tirunclvcli) 

« ar> ^ A I. n It /k# j ^ Sankarapandian (Tcnkasi). 

®* Jp* Anthony FiUai (Madras 51 Narayanasami (Pcriakulam) 

Noj^) /xj j K T K Thangamam (Madurai) 

T. T Krishnamachari (^Madras ^ Mohidceu (Dindigul) 

. .SC. Babknshnan (Dindigul J2ru 

Dfa A Knslinaswamy (Cbingleput) served) 

H Siva Raj (Chinglcput Reserved) „ « ^ , . /« 11 a v 

R Govmdarajulu Naidu (Tim- ^ ^ Ramakrishnan (Pollachi) ^ 

vajluj) E V K Sampath (Namakkal) 

N/R. M, Swamy (VcBort) S R Arumugam <Namakkal Bif- 

Bf* Muthuknshnan (Vellore Re- 1 ^ 

Sgrvedf) K S Ramaswamy (Gobichetn* 

B. Dharmahngam (Thirovannar P»l«yani) 

''a 4 ]Mdai) $m< Parvathi M. Knshnan (Goiol- 

R .XAn^aisamy Goondar ftciuppa batore) 

> a Naniapfam <Ni^) 


A gP^aisamy Goondar jpTnuppa 



V « 


‘ « ' 




'■•mmoiwstMi- 





. D. A. Katd (CHikodi) 

B. N, Datai* (Belgaum) 

Jwachj<.Tl Piaclad Alva (Kaoara) 

T. R. Neswai (Dharwar South) 

D. P/ Karm^kar (Dharwar North) 
Kamapp.i fialappa Bidari (Bijapur 

South) 

* M. S. Sugandhi (Bijapur North) 
Jla^ pure (Culbar^ja) 
Shanker Deo ('Gulbarcij Reserved) 
Dr. O. S. Melkote (Raichur) 

S A. Agadi (Koppal) 

Tc!-ur Suhrnmanya'ri (Bellary) 
y. M. Mah.irncd Imam (Chitaldrug) 
K. G. Wodevar (Shimoga) 

H. Sidtlananjappa (Hassan) 

M- K. Sluvanani’ppa (Mandya) 

C. K. Tasappa (T'pyr) 

•M. y. Kris^mappa (Xumkur) 

" K. C. Reddy (Kolar) 

Dodda Thimmiah (Kolar Reserved) 
N. Kesha^'a (Bangalore City) 

H. C. Da':appa (Bangalore) 

M. Shankarniya (Mvsore) 

S. M. Siddiah (Mvsnrc Reserved) 

K. R. Achar (Mangalore) 

U. Srinivasa Mulliah (Udipi) 

ORISSA—20 

Tagannath Rao (Koraput) 

T. Sancanna (Korapiir Reserved) 
Uma Charan Patnaik (Ganjam) 
Mohan Naik (Ganiam Reserved) 
Maharaia Pratap Keshari Deo (Kala- 

handi) 

Bljava Chandra Singh Pradhan 
(Kalahandi ikesertfed) 

Shraddhakar Supakar (Sambalpur) 
Banamdi Kuiphhar (Samhalpur 
Reserved) 

Kalo Chandramani (Sundargarh 
Reserved) 

Lavminarayan Bhanja Oco (Keon- 
ihar) 

Ram Chandra Majhi (Mayurbhanj 
Reserved) * 


Bhagabat Sahjpt 
Kanhu Cha'ran 

^served) ‘ ; . • ■ > 

^;5arendranath Dwivedy (Keftdrapar’a-X 
Baishnab Charan MulUck (Kendi^^^' 
para Resented) 

.'Nityanandd Kamingo (Cur^k)' 
Swendra Mahanty (Dhenkanal), * 
Badkumar Pratap Ganga Deb Bam^ii 
(Angttl) ' 

Dr. N. C. 'Samantsinhar (Bhubsi*^ 
neswar) 

Chtntamani Panigrahi (Puri) 



Jena 




PUNJAB—22 

Hemraj (Kangra) 

Daljit Singh (Kangra Reserved) 

Sm. Suhhadra Jiwhi (Amhala) 

Chuni I-al (Anihah Reserved) 

,Mool Chantl Jain (Kaifhal) 

Ranbir Singh Cliaudhnri (Rohtak) 
Cha«idhuri Pratap Singh Daulta 
Ohaikir') 

Prakash Vir Slnstri (Gurgaon) 

Ram Krishan (Mahindragirh) 

Pt. Thakar Das'! T’hargava (Hissar) 
Sardar Ikhal Singh (tVro/epur) 
Sardar Surjit Singh M.ijithia (Tarn 

‘'Ciurmukh Singh Musafir (Amritsar) 
Dewan Chand Sharma (Gnrdaspur) 
Sardar Baldev Singh (Hoshiarpnr) 
Sardar Swaran Singh (Jullundur) 
Sadhu Ram (Jullundur Reserved) 
Ajit Singh Sarhadi (Ludhiana) 
Bahadur Singh (Ludhiana Reserved) 
Sardar Hukam Singh (Bhatinda) 
Ajit Singh (Bhatinda Reserved) 

Lala Achint Ram (Patiala) 


RAJASTHAN—22 

Ra^hey.shvam Ramkumar Morarkai 
(Jhunjhunu) 

Rameshwar Tantia (Sikar) 

Harish Ck^ii^ra Sharma (Jaipur) ' 


G. D.1 
Shobha..^ 






* mK SAlSBtA 




ir 



tUi^ahadttr <BhAratimr) 

Pt) ftitinlal Shastn (&wai Madho 

pu?") ^ 

lagain Nath Prasad Pahi li i 
Mullwpui Hi\c*(ed) 

Ncmichandri Kishwil (KjuH^ 
Onvjr*! 1 (Konh Ac tutd) * 
P R Bhogji Bhii (Biinswiid lit 
sen ed ) 

Mwik^a Lai Vnrrh\ (Lihipin) 

Dccn Bindhu P-irn'ir*(Udiipiir Ke 
sen td) 

Riincsh Clnndra \ ^ is (Iliiluiia) 
Mukit 1 cii Mil d J 1 n;, \ i ( iicr) 
Hansh rinncha M iih u (Pilil 
Sut I) Ril in 1 1 n mi () i le) 

Mill ir tj uihii ij Riji'll null Siu, hji 
(B iiaitr) 

Jaw nti j Mtlm (Joabpui’) 

Math iridiss ^'ilhur (Nig ur) 
Mihiri)! Karim Sinphii (IiHn<r^ 
Panni I d Biiui il (Bit mcr Ac 
seti d) 

UTTAR PRADESH—86 

Jing P-iludur Pi (Xlniii; 

BhaLat Dirsliin ((. iihwal) 

U H. M ilni ij^l Miri Minbtmli i 
Shih^l th 1 ( irhw il) 

Mihavir Tyi i (lithii Dun) 

All Prisid Inn (Siliiranp ir) 
Sander f il (Sdnr i pur ktictiid) 
Sumat Prasad (Mu'^ilfarmgar) 
Shahnawar Klnn (Mc**rui) 

Vishnu Shann Duhhsh (S 
Pt Kri hiia Ch Slnima (Hipur) 
Raghubir Dual Misra (Ruhnd 
shahi) 

Kanhaiya Lai Rilmikt (Pulind 
shahr Reset ted') 

Abdul Liiecf (Rijnor) , 

Hifzor Rahmn (Amroha) 

Ram Sann (Moradabad) 

Syed Ahmed Mchdi (^mpur) 
&tish Chandra (Baratlw) ^ 

C D Pande (N^tnital) 

Mob« jS«ninwit>,aplbbi4^,» 


Bis^ncbamlar Seth ^Shabiehatt^w) 
Niiiun Dm (Shahi^lnnpur RsSh 
ttrttd) 

Ra hnbli Sihii (Budaun) .* 
Chiudun Bad in Singh (I is ;li) 
lamij Khw 1 v ('ligu^i) 

N irdt) ^iitlv (Migiik I\c«c; td) 
Ri|> \Iibtitd 1 I I mp (Vliihui'i) ^ 
Stth \c.li ' Si igh ( ^ r i) ^ 

111 Rij Sinoh (lira 
1 ti till I ( Il ndt i (I il s I 
Rt II lal < hmiividi (I I ih) 

] nsj I IS 1)1 in ir (M iipiui) 

1) S 1 h 1 1 N \ I (]l nsi) 

1 St Dwiv <li (ITniipm) 

1 i*.hi Rin (Hi mpu Rt 
P '’sh Siiif b* (B n 1 0 
Miiltli id Dill*' lb iiuMnb <1) 
At)Uii S n^h ^|i (1 ui i 11 liwnh) 
lull Run (1 will ttd) 

Jigidi h Aw i ibt (Pinnnr) 

S \1 Bincnet, (kinnui) 

An ir Himni (Fanlipii) 

1 1 P h idi r Sistri lAlliliil id) 
y will il 1 N hni (Phnljury 
M nu 1 1 >11 (I'liiilpur KednftV) 

T N V il n (Mil/ 11 rli 

Riip N t nil (Mir/ pi Rt tttd) 

P u liun ill Sin di (Vnmtsi) 

Pirl i) Sin h (I nnj in) 

Cl ipiM R (1 limp ir Re rted) 

TI nils d Sinen {^Chi ip r) 

S rjn Pmd (Pun) 

Ridhi M n Sm^h (B’ll iT 
TfiPi o Sin 1 (< rb 1 0 
KihLa Sm h (A/n^irl \ 

\ hwjiath Pr id (A/ i rli Pr* 

fitted) 

\ 1 bw innh Ril (Silemp ir) 

P imji Vti A (Dfoili) 

Kadn Nath Pandty (Hni) 

Sliibhnn T il Sivcna (Mib i )gan]) 
Suihisin Singh (Gonkhpnr) 
Mihadtrt Prasad (Gorak! pur Re- 
eert ed) 

Keshva Deva T^dvua (Rasti) 

Ram Ganb (Basti Reserved) 



r* 

^24 HINI>trSTAN 

II 

Ri n Shjnktr l,al (I Jomarngjnj^ 
)ogtn4n Sjn^h (Bthraich) 

Btni,vvan Dju Van (kaisirgan]) 
Atal linAii Bijpivc (itiliampar) 
DinL«]i i’jitip S iigh (tfonda) 

Ran Siv\ i idn (lartbai.ki) 
SiA-ini B 11 ui e i<) Sastu (ditabinki 
Pc\t*‘tca ) 

Ri]a Pi Mishi I (f a/il)id) 

Paaai j^j u/jI id Kt ft nl) 

Pt (t )\ I id M l' \1\ 1 I I MJ 111 I 
Dr I \ K sk ir k 1 mi) 

Pt Miinislm ir l'u*t LfKlhj'’y 
(Pi lUp all) 

I iro I < 1 ul 1 ic utU) 

Bjijn ll kiiKcl (Rdf Pirfa Hr 

Slit 0 

Vt In n )fii iJii ll Fi nihi (I m i ') 
St» t jiui l> I rd If) / tiii) 

Palm Jkb If* ] iiifr/n (’ ii 1 n w) 
Chlifda L.i] (tup « (I* kUi) 
Shuidm Dn b tr i RfSirtnh 

S > L 111 Nf hr i (Si ipiJi) 

Ch ludhun fiiM 1 d (Si ipi i /%< 
it rt % d) 

Khusliw < ir Rii tirn) 

Pr^bhiin ir im Siupli ai ir'^s) 

WEST BENGAL-^ 

N R ( Osh (Cf>och Iithnj 
UptnfVunih i art m (( (wch Bthar 
Re\t >tid) 

T M in ir (I )ii!ccling) 

Ohipal «!• lilt 1 hhitiachairct (Wisf 
I>it npi]i) 

Mardi S ^ku (West Dimjpur Rt 

ttiit t) 

Sm Rtnid 1 Pdv (Milda) 

N^iha ri td Khuf^ i hukhsh (Mux 
shld^^JO 

Tndih K f haudliiin (Berhi a loie) 
Auil Kurnir Chanda (H ibhum) 
Kirn'll Kuvhnx l)is (Birhhupi 
"ktttrt fdd) 

Sabii xn Ghosc (Burd>van) 

Amhi Ghosh (Asansol) 

r-. -- - ^ _ 


Yh 

Mono Mohxn 0as (Asansol Rf 
set ped ) 

Bi] huoblxusin Dasgupta (Purulia) 
OiiingoU Bxnujee (B''nkura) 
Pishupili Minddl (Bonkura J?r 
S11 t/ed) 

Point K:fr (’Uofighly) 

jucnui 1 ’Niih < drill (ScriTipnre) 

M liiim f tl Ml (H \ rih) 

\iiiol in<l 1 (j osli ^Ultiocrii) 

\ 1 in 1 r h Vf I'l {(dntil) 

^ II isinpha N ilia U h (Mitlnapux) 
Sub 1 Ih U 1 di (Mulii'pur He 

f ( t) 

Pill ihiijUh i. \f L (t»ila) 

*siii h ( bin It i Sin nil (limluk) 
Ci'tnu N ih M Id ijt (Cikttt» 

< ji» 1 

S I Ih n ( h aid i f i an {('* dcii*'i t 
1 ‘ 

\ tk Ivu S i( I ir' Noith 
W t 1 

da n P \ (( a i Sid Wist) 

P nt' i SfM i r ' i f (i {Ihimond 
Ha t r) 

kiisu H Idfi (ihi ord Tlarbour 

Ht rt id) 

* n R<“n 1 ( Ir'vi i\ (hisirhit) 
i\ sh N itii Ki>u (Bisrhat Rr 
uri d) 

Tim I C M Tiir (tIu) (P irnckporc) 
\run Chin 111 < lUu rdnasat) 

Si 11a Pil C hi nimin (Nal xdwip)’ 

DELH!-~5 

S^ Si!ch*,ta Krif a ini (Ntw Delhi) 
R dhi Rtmin (Clnndnx Chowk) 

Ch adbuty P’-aran JVikxsh (Delhi 
S dir) 

C Krislimn Nur (Outer Dtlhi) 
Nival Inhhikir (Chu^^r Dirlht Re 
n rti-d) 

* JAMMU & KASHMIRI 

I ikshx Abdul R ishid 
Iliakur Dis MalhoUa 
S n Krishna Mehta 


•Koaninated bv the President 


* 
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Maulana Abdiit Rahman 
Shckh M^'hd. Akbar 
A, M Tamj 

HIMACHAL PRADESH--4*^ 

Nfk Rmi Ntfcji (MahjiU Rci^ntdt 
Joginder Sen (Maruli) • 

Padairj JX\ ((hirnln) ^ 

, MANIPUR—2 

Lausram Athow .Sinj^h (Innti Mam 
pui) 

Rung&uiv t HKitu M impuT 
Rt ftrtcd) 


• TRIPimA-4J ‘ 

Dadiaratha Dfb (Tnpufj; 

Hangdn Ihakur (Tiipi-jj R<^sfrped} 

. » 

-LACCADIVE, MINIC9Y A 
AMENDIVI 1SLANDS~«1 

• 

K ('Vil it N,ilhki)va 
I i hrnj’i Snigh 

♦ ANGLO-lNDlitNS^* 

} 1 ink ^nthonY 
ATT l$uit>w 


RAJYA SABHA 

( haittnan —Dr S Radhakrish''m 
IhpHty Chiu in an —V Krishiian^ forttiy 
(Me*nb<tr\\ 


ANDHRA PRAD£SH>~18 

Makkmeni Bi^as ipuunaiah 

Shaik GaUb 

Dr. Raj Bahadur Gour 

Akbar Mi Khan 

K«hen 

AUuii Satimariyina Raju 
Mudumab Hcnij SimucI 
V. C Kc ava Rao 
Vccramachineni Piavad Rao 
Adduru Balai inn Reddy 
S Chaima Rtdfiv 
Narottam Rcddy^ 

K. Suryanirajam 
J. V K Vdhbhino 
Pvdah Venk.it i Nirn ina 
Vilhiii Venk itar ini in I 
T. J M WilM.n 
Sm. Ya^lifida Rtdd> 

ASSAM—? 

S. C r>eb 

Srtu Bcdavaii Bungcdioin 
Sm. Pushpulata Das 


Purn Chindri Shirmi 
M J i\vt bulla 
R lhanlilua 
Joyabhidra Hagicr 
Vfalicndi imoh in Ch ludhury 

BIHAR—22 

R <t Agarwab 
K1/1 \hi ad T^ussain 
Th'otloic Bml'1 
M Jiihn 
Ki hi>n Run 
Sm I ikshnn N 'hnoa 
Kidish i'dun Ld 
Milieh Saran 
bved Ml h ir Imam 
Dr Puma Ch indra Miti i 
Knu^dmara Singh 
Braji K'shore Piasad Sinlii 
<iangi Shinn Sit hi 
Rijf ndn Pi itap Smha 
Sm J ih mara 
R mi 1 Bah idur Sinha 
R D. Smha Dmkar 
Tajamul Hussain 


Nommaicd by the President 
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BJtn>DSrAN YGAV-BOOK 


A 4 

Shah Mohd Uuair 
Shed Rh itii Yjjee 
Avadehwu *Pra&ad Sinha 
Kdinta *Sjagh 

» BOMBAY--27 
Abid * 

P N R-3)bh j 
l)f WI nil S Birling^iy 
B ibiil hii ( 1 (■ nai 
RijdtnU V th Irio Dangri 
Somnirn P Dnc 
T R JXogiiiK.jj 
Nifin^iio l» Dtsnim kh 
Rn r M M Ihioi K Uts la ikh 
Vcnkit Ku'shn Dhige 
Dr M D D Gildtr 
Rohti D \c j 

Lal]i Pctidsc 
B Kolin)»(lL * 
jG R Kulk'mi 
Lavji I i' h n shi 
Prcnii I n >i h innh u ] u m 
D tOh-imiul 11 \ ny m 
Divibhai I ltd 
Dhnrv sh Imc Y P iv ir 
Dr P i}: hu \ 111 
S V } 11 I 

Afmilil C hifurl n-ii Sh ih 
Jcthihl I) J bi 
M i 11 1} iMtw II 

Di D V irn\ 1 

KERAL\-'9 

Sti P 1 h I uhi 
K Ml Ih M ion 
Dr 1 f 7h 1 
CfOMni' 11 N n 
K P Imv n Niii 
P' T\ ir \ in n ^ jiir 
Sc ii m tn 
K r Stklnr 
Stibii 1 R lo 

MADHYA PRADESH-16 

!Nirmjin Siiijfh 
Mofninm il \h 
PenuM Dis rhaturv^Ji 
Djr R P Dmbc 


Sm Krishna Kura in 
RUinltl KishoriUl Mihiva 
Doyil Das Durre 
l*rimbak Daiiodii Pusttake 
Dr Righubir Sinha 
Ram Sah ii 

Rukm ini Bai 
\ V Su-iswati 
Sra Siu I in inand 
( ip iin A.vvidli<sh P itap Smgb 
Ihikiir Rliiiiii Pi It ID Singh 
fio )i Knshni \ijuviigi^i 

MADRAS—17 

S n \fn nil Swim iihin 
r S A\inisbilii ga 11 Ch ttiar 

7 V K jO ll Vy 1 1 1 

S t hill milbi Kii 1 ilir 
Di \ Knn \vi i Mud ill ir 
P > R J i )p il \ udii 
Sn 1 >i I I ml u Ki nmnrihs 
I II in t \\ It ri 
ilid K il im 
Kini iki Ini T><i 
(i Ri a>. p 1 in 
D R > n 
1 T h kii i Ri 
I S P i n* II in in 
N \'t 1 ng in 

S Vt ikil 1 1 n 

D vi )od Ml "'ll I 

MYSORE—12 

j 1 ( Ninji n i ii> 1 

J ! iidh..n Rio Ik 11 

Sii Annap ni i Devi 1 hi nnia Redclj' 

Mill 1 Divindi Rtddy 

Dr N S Hirdi cr 

I gdnvcn D R > 

S \ Kri h 1 r orlli, R lo 
M ( vin Rc S 
B Shiv I) 

R I h sip} Shelly 
M< hi id ^ iliiil’a 
S n Violtt AK 1 

ORISSA—10 

Prafulh Chindn Phanj Dca 
Hanhar Patel 



'^jrVA 8ABHA 


BIswanatb Das 
Dibakar Patnaik 
Bibhudenclu Misra 
Bhagiratiu MahapaUa 
Mahcswai a Naik 
Swapnanantla Pamgrahi 
AbJximanju Rath 
Goviiid Chandra Mibra 
PUNJAB—11 
Dr Anup Singh 
Diwan t-tiaman Lall* 
Madhoram 

Darshaii Singh Pheruman 
Jagan N ith k tu<<hal 
Udhdin Snigh poke* 

M 11 S Nih.ii Singh 
Kaghbir Snigh PanjhdZan 
Snri. Aiiiru kaur 
Giani 7riii Singh 
Jugal Kiihorc 

RAJASTHAN—10 
Hardio )cslu 
Aditytndra 
Swann Keshvanand 
Jainaiain X.ijas 
Tikkai.iin Paha i; 

Abdul »^h kcor 
Sui. Shaida iurgava 
Dr K J Sumah 
Ja’tw'int Singh 
Vijay Singh 

UTTAR PRADESH—34 

Amur Natli A^^arwi) 
Jagannath Prasif ^graWJI 
Akhtir Husun 
An olnkh ChinJ 
Sm \nis Kulw u 
Ja^haud Singh Jh'>hl 
Sill Chindiawti 1 .ikhanpal 
Jogesh Cbttndn ( halterji 
Nawab Snudi Chuihan 
A Dharim Das 
Maulana M<‘hatmad Faruqi 
R. C. Gupta 
Fandul Huq 
Jaspal Roy Kapoor 


Ahmad Said Khan 
Dr Xiiiday Nath Knn'/ru 
Purushouum Djs I afidon 
k Shyam Dhar Misia , • 

Z. A Ahmed 
Tarkeswar Panut. ^ 

Govind liillahh Paut . 

Hur Pri««.'il Sikcitiia 
P. N. Sapiu 

Sm. Savitiy lAvi Nig^ii 

Krai Hthari Shan la 

Gopinath Singh 

Ran knpd Singh 

liira halhbhi 'I np ithi 

Ram Pr isad 'lan’ta 

Pt Shun Sundu Naiaiu lankha 

Ajt't PrU6Tp*Singh 

Mah ibii Pra id 

Bal Krishna 'jhaima 

Algu Ru Sba^tii 

WEST BENGAL—16 

Atindranath Bose 
Dr Nibanaiijan Rnv 
C (’ Bisw IS 

% Ra)p It Sifjgh Doogir 

N.dunksha Dutt 
Sintosh k Bru 
1 hnpcsli < iLiju I 
P f) II )< n in^ ka 
Ihnnuun ki n 
Ahtlur kc// i)' Khan 
S n M V 1 D ‘I I Llieltry 
An^anuhlin Ahmed 
S ttvcinii a* Pins id Ray 
Mngmka M >inn S ii 
Siirindr I M ih i C5h>‘e 
Mein t h’nd Khann i 

JAMMU & KASHMIR—4 

Budh Singfi 
Tr.li)(.lnn D ma 
Ag 1 S\ed Mo!i?mmad Jalah 
Pir Miiham ntd Khm 

DELHI—3 

S K Dev 
OoKU Nath , 

Begum Saddiqa kidwai 



HINDDSTAW YlTAll^Sibdk 



HIMACHAL PRADESH-4 

Anincl Chanel 
Sm Tjia Devi 

MANIPUR—1 

Lai) a u n 1 alit Madhtib l^arma 
TKIPURA—l 

Abdul 

NOMINATED BY THE 
^ 1, PRESIDENT. 

S N Bo«:e 


Maithili&aran C'upta 
Kaksiheb Kalelkar 
Dr P. V. Kan^ 

^thvtraj K ip<)or 
N It Malkam 
A N Khosb 

Sol Rukatini Devi Aiuodalc 
M Satyanar ivaui 
Prof A R Wadn 
H V (Mann) Wartrkar 
Dr T irachrind 


INDIA'S REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


COUNTRY 

Afghanistan .. s p Haskar 


Argentina .. 

9 

N iRaghavan 

4 

‘Belgium .* 

M A Rauf 

Brazil ,. 

M K Knpalani 

Bolivia 

R S Mam 

Bmma 

1 alp Mthrotra 

China 

< J Partha*^ratHj 

CIul 

PS' tani 

CamNidi i 

VMM Nair 

Czfc' osloiakia 

B K Ach irya 

Ehjnnnrk 

Kcwal Singh 

Ethiopia 

S Clll 

Trance 

K M T^anikkar 


Ccrziany (Wesn B F H B 

Tyabji 

Orrcce Nawab Ah Yavar 

Jhng 


nrsicNruoN 

ADDKns 

Ambassador Shahn \i ni, Kabul 
\mbas‘'ad(»rj Ijv die -i(>\ Biienot 
\ircs 

Amhassidor ((oncutrently MinisSer 
fo iMxemhut 5 s Avenue 
lauiise, bc}uaic di Bus Brusstb 
AmbauSador^ Rua Birio do Fluncn- 
go, 22, Aptos S(>] '502, Rio dc 
^ Janeno 

Ambassrdoi, Sintia>»o {^Co‘n."r^n^ly 
Ar^las ad tn f hdf) 

Airbassador, Oiientd Buildings, 
545 47 Merchinr Street Ringoon. 
AmbassKloi, 3'^, Tuntj Chiao Mifl^ 
Hsiang, Peking {Concurrency 
Atnba^sador to Mon oliti). 

And'issidor to t hil Sanmgo 
Ambas^idor, Phnon Penh, Cambodia. 
Am bass id or, '’2, Tliiinovasfca, 
Pnguc HI (f oic urn fitly Imba^ 
Kodo* to J\t o anu ' , 

Ambissadoi Ri-sidtnt uj StoikholnX' 
A’phassidor, PB No 5>S, Addis 
Ababa , 

Ambrsador 15, Rue \lfrtd I><h(>d* 
cneq. Pins 

Amlnssador, 2^2, Koblenzostrasse, 
Bonn 

Ambassador, Athens (Resident in 
Belgrade) and Minister to Bulgaria* 



*1 •* 

1^IA*S iUrPli&SENTATlVES AB«0>M) 


tnd(M9c$ta 

.. N Kboila 

Wn . 

T N Kaul 

%. 

iiaq 

p 

.* I S Chapra 

Ireland 

• • Mri V L Pandit 

Italy 

• « kluib t hind 

m 

Japan 

. ^ N Singh 

Laos 

Mongolia 

Moiocco 

Sird I Singh of 
Kh fn 

.. G Pnthasinthi 

R C Cniburdhun 

Mexico 

• • M ( C hug! i 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

lUi igw in S ih ly 
John \ 1 hivv 

« 

Norway 

Mih irao Mid in 
Smhfi f f Niiich 

Phitlippines 

Gtn M S rh< pra 

Poland 

Rum'inn 
Sweden 

K P b Mtnon 

J V KhosI. 

Kew il Sin h 

Switaerland 

> 

. M K VtUodi 

Sudan 

R (> Rijwade 

^audt Arabia 
Thailand 

M K Kidw-u 
AMS ihiy 

Turkey 

Spain 

.. Mrs V f Pandit 


Ambassadoi, PB 118^44, ICcbo& 
Svnii, Djakarta * 

Ambas&idcMr, A\enuf Shah 
Teheran , • 

A iihaswdor, 23/2/Al, Talian Sfc** 
W li in ih, 1^ If IidaiJ^ 

\mbas idoi {hnibissy ot India, W 
Fitz Willnm Squire, Dublin 
( \ Til 1SS ulor Re idtnt in Lk^ndoil Y 
Am*^ issid r Ma Fiarc'v"^ * DcnSiC, 
S') Romi ((< nrur7 rnih Am ha* O’ 

dor t Xlbttm } 

Anib ^ i<Ji)i Nm^ii Kmlding, 

2 ( lit) t Mirundwlu Chiyodi ku, 
Toky ) 

Am’ ssidnr u lao*. Vnnium 
* 

Ambissddoi*»r<side It m Peking 
Ambassidoi ^<) Axenut Allal Ben 
A’nklhh R\’ u Mi’’occo 
Ambassidfi {(nneurttnih imbtis 
id or •‘o U ^ 1) 10, Sth Pi so, 

M« McO t itv 

Anbisji T K ithimndu Ntpd 
\ nliissado*- buifcnrustwig 2 The 
H If lie 

An b ssddor, <’)slo Norvi iv 

Amb ’"idor Nc.br iska Malate^ 

M mil 

Amb IS id )r R ident in Moscow 
Am! ss idc T R 1 I nt in Pr i«^ue 
Amb.iSrfd>r Sirrkhnlm (Concur 
tenth imhi^sador DinmatJ{ 
and Mint (ter to Pinfand) 

iAmbi sidor ‘i/ JThnntr Btinc 

{Con Hrrcnfly Mtt istn to V**t in 

an i Ih tna) 

Amb IS ulor f muJ Pashi \v juic 
Klnrtoun Sudin 

Ambji-sidor pildi 
Amhi '•jclor, 37 Pbyaih i Riad, 
fhngkok 

Ambdss idor, A nk it a 
Anbissidc* (Cofict/rrmth 
CommtsHoner oj India to It b.) 



yso* laW&tJBTAH 

United Arab * R. K. Nehru , 
Republic , 

VS^ .. M. C. Chdgta 

I 

/ 

‘V-S-SR. .. K PS Mtnon 

Yugodavia .. Nawab Ali Yavai 

Jung 


YRAR-pbOK 

Ambassador, 2 % Sharia Hassaa 
Pa&hd, Cairo {Concmremlf 
Minuter of Labanon and Ubyn), 

-Yhibassadoi, 2107, Massachusetw 
Aseoue N W. WaNhmgion, S D.C. 
(Concurrentlv at a edited to 

" Mi.\ico and aliO as Mtntnci to 
<\bu) 

Amba'isuloi, f> &, 8, Uluis'i Olnikha, 
Moscow (C ontuihnnll) Momtet 
lo and dmba^uidor Ut 

Polat d ^ 

Ambas'.ador, Helgrade {oho con¬ 
cur tn*l\ Mint f'f lo Bulgaria and 
imba^oinj to (.irfCte) 


2. I-ifGlI COMMISSION! RS 


Australia 

P Mellon 

C^anada * • 

C S Venk.uachar 

Ceylon 

Y H GundcM. 

Ghana 

Nt*v Zarhnd 

B K K ipur 

P Menon 

Pakistan 

Raieswai Dayil 

United Kingdom 

K V PiJinaiiau- 
bh 1 n 

P k B iner)t\ 

S C idy 

Mrs Vijival t! .h '■»! 
Pandit 

Malaya 

S K B >nei jee 


5 I LG 

Austria 

M Tv Vcllodi 

Alhnnia 

Biilgaiia 

Khu 1 Ch ind 
Naw'^h Ah Yavar 


Jwnft 


High 0))nmi‘sioi*M {Coht.unentiy 
t'' \\u /talunDy ( ui. Centre, 

Caul 11 r ’ 

Hij.h ( MTiiissiunn, 0 ), Mchrcn 

St ft, ()ifi\v 1 

H/'h (ormi^ioiiti, fi 7 , I irrc.t Rd-, 
C olo ilio 

High Com r issionti Accri, Ghnm. 

Hiidi Connusiti’ i, Nftw /laUnd 

( o >( lorfud/o) 

High Ct inutsiincr, \ \IiVt Mahal, 
J h 111,1 Scthiia RI, V\v I own, 
Kirachi S 

Dq iit\ High C'f'rnru'-Moncf 

Assf HiJih <''oTninru«‘Sioner, Rifshthi, 

D\ Hifh C n rnissioiKr, 1 ) era 

Iligli C'mniKSiono , hidu H > tsc, 
AldwM.h, I o idon W C' M (f on* 
tt I nti\ Amiof^adot t hduvti'). 

High <\» nussionci Ku\la Lumpur* 

ATIONS 

Fiimiv C tnordinirv & Minister* 
P'cnipoii ntiary ( iho Arnhatta 
dor at Srt iizctland), Vienna 

Minister, resident in Rome. 

Minister, Belgrade {Conctirrenltif 
imha>sidor to Yugoslavia and 
Greci e), 



India’s jii?prp®entativks a»»(V\d 731 

• * 

OA»i M C Cli E'la Mfnijtter, rcMiltni in ,Wi hington* 

Finland •• Kewai Smgh Minister, rcsuuni auS uckhoxtl 

Hungary .. K P S Mcnon^ Minister, resident at Mo cow 

Lebanon .. JR K Nehru Ministei* Cairo {(. ohiuiu^hVa Afn- 

ha^sador I m cU 4iuh K^puMn) 
labya .. R K N^*hru , Mmistci rt ukiit it t iir^ (C ?«f«r 

I ft }H\ in i i s d tr V i R) 

Luxemburg M \ Riul Mmicitr, ••csiicn ii Jtruss'*L 

Vatican M K \ elloJi MiniaUi, it idcnt it Bcinc ^ • 

4 SPFCIAL MTSSONS 

Stkkim . Api 1 Pant I’ohricil Ofli tr Gmgtok, Sikkim 

Bhutan i P f lU Dj 

United Nations t ^ Jh i PcrmuiLiit ktpr tiititi t >f India 

to I ^ , V itli iht t ink i f \rn- 
} a** dt>i ih llou''’, 1, 1 ist 
4ih St ]■ 1 w \ ni 


Ct)NSlL\It 

Bcl{;iin C onyo Picm Knshtn 

Copenhagen ,, Viatr T Struid 

Damascus ,, P N Mcnon 

Geneva .. D N ihiittrjc^ 

Hisinki ♦, Jubo Smo 

LI: asT. (I ibc t) Sir lubber 

Himburg S V Piil 

Madagisc ir J A Sliah 

Nes\ York . ^ M < p i Mtnon 

Sodtibi a Simpiifn Singh 

Khiir nislnhi R S 11 i n 

Kobe . P L PJnlh 

Mandalay K I S I luht 

Antwarp .. H S ( ij i Rio 

Pcrlin . A K Sahi 

Mastat ,, Mint, run 

1 iw ind IS 

Saigon S Gupta 

Sunruri (Dutch Dr N V Rij 

Gi{iana) «. kumar 


GINFRAIS 

( on 111 G lift I rtsi knt in Nmobi 
Ilon> Cons il Gtn t d, Su i 
17 IV Siocklu lin 
27 Chare aljil i, Oii i cu 
( cmsul C rtril Get cv ’ Phe dca 
J lUX \ i\cs ( CI I 

Jlonj Con‘'ul C cncral I UiiJa 
tion f I mill St kl In 
C nsiil ( jur 1 i) Indii I is i i'O 
Cr^atu f 1 d c 
C ms il (/ lie 1 JI imiH 1 ^ 

( msul ( eticr il lit) T 11 in irn * 
Mida^^is 11 

Cor SI t h I il "I I >■ l f 1 S ret t, 
Sew Ir tl 
Ctn ul Sfuribaya 
Cc ri III Kl )tr n ibi 
C ms I Kf 1 1 ( 1 ^ 

\ 1 t t nil S 111 
\i f (. 1 s il ^n( \ t p 
( msul B il n la 
Ct n ul Ml It 

Consi 1 (itneial Ru C lUnit 

Si igon 

Consul Gene d, Rt n'ent Tru 
da I 





niKDIJSTAK y^S^BOOK 


San Francisco ». 


Shanghai 
Medan “ 
jalalabaU 
Kandahar / *. 

liCahiiian (Iran) 


Basra (l^iqX -• 
Ruanda Urundi 
Viet Nam 
(North) 

CyantM* (Tibet) 
Gartok 

Yatung 


oAden 

East Africa 
(British) 


^^'est Indies and 
(British) Guiana 
Fill 

Central African 
Fedei inon (Br ) 
Mauritius 
Gtdd t'oai.1 

Fd^t Africa (Br) 


Hong Kung 
SixigJfK>re 


U|:anda 
Nigeria jf 


Kaghnnatb Sinha 

V. S. Gharry 
Mchar Singh 
D. Sareen 
A K. Bakslii 
S. D Kapoor 

Dr, Furan Singh 
Prcni Krishen 
A. G. Mencscs 


ConsuRJeaeral, 417, Montgomery 
St. San Francisco 

^onsui General, Shanghai. 

Consul, India, Medan {Indonesia), 
Viceron.’'> h>r India, Jnlabbad. 
Vice-Consul for India, Kandahar. 
Vu-(-onsiil ot India, Zahubn (East 
Iran). 

Hon, Consul ior iiuHa, Basra, 

Const)l-C/cncrai, lesidtiu at Naimbi. 
Consul (jcnej al, .-<4. Ngo Quyen, 
hlanon 


R. S. Kapur Inch lu Trade Ag'‘nt. CNantse (Tibet). 

L.ikshman Singh Indian Ti-ade A%,ent, ("Jrirtok (West 
Jangp.angi Tibet) 

K ^ johorry Indian Trade Agent, \ a lung (Tibet.) 
i 6 COMMISSIONS 


]agat Singh 


Commissioner foj t^enr of Inilia, 
Aden 


Picra Knshen 


N. V. Rajkumar 
K n. Bhasia 

Prc'n K?rishcn 
T.ig'inn.itli Ulnimita 


Ind irieei Bahadur 
Singh 

B, P Adarkar 
S. K. Banerjec 

Prem Krishen 
P. K. Guha 


< annmissiont 1 for India, (wilh the 
rank of Ministti), Accredited to 
KhinlcMa and Na\as.iland as 

^ ('onimiiiionet and the Belgian 
C'ongo and Ruanda Unindi as 
Con att-Gnu fill, Duke Si., Nairo- 
bi, Kenya. 

Commissioner, 78 Marine Square, 
Port of Spain (West Iu<hes). 

ConimisMoiier, V B. Building, 
Wtimanu Road, Su\a (Fin). 

India Hou'-e, ‘)0 A, Victoria Street, 
Salisbury, S Rhocksea 

CommissioiKr, Piirt LtiUis. Mauritius. 

CvMTimissioncr, Stiuon Rnid, Accra 
{aho act tedited to Nigeria). 

Com iiissionir, B. F. Africa with 
iurisdiaiion to the Federation of 
Rbodesea and Nayasaland, Nairoln 

Comroissioner, Hong Kong. 

0>mmissu)ncr, Grange Road, Singai' 
pore. 

Kampala (Uganda). 

Asst. Commissioner, Lagos (Nig<^). 



■' 'rttA^ \ ISEl^^E'NTATt'W: Kv 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE 1 
REPRESENTATIVES 


*!» 


EUROPE 

NiTine and Addrc.^ 

T. Swamiiiath.'in, Minister (Economic) lo 

tlic High Coinnii^sion for Irnlia in U. K., India 
House, AldwycJi, London. 

H. K. KocJier, ht (.^ominercial Secy, to the 
IndtaQ Embris.sy, 15, Rue Alfred Dehotlencfi, 
Paris XVI erne (Franci:). 

P. N. Menon, 1« Scv-y. lo the Emb.issy of 
India Via Francisi^o, 1 '-enzo 35, Rome (Italy^ 

.Dr, S. !' Chabl.Hii, Ut Secy. (Commcriiai) to the 
Embassy of India in tjerrnany, 2U1, Kol-leiuit- 
starssc, Ronn, W. Germany. 

S. V. Patel, Consulate of India, Consul fHH/'i, 
Spriftkenof, Hamburg. 

V. C. V. Raghavan, First Secretary, (Commercial) 
I/igation of India, 17 Geyergasse. 

-M. V. Def>, First Secretary (Comi^-rcial) to the 
Embassy c>f India. 

H. C, Hogg, 2nd Sccy. (Ca>mniercial), F.mba.ssy of 
India in Relgium, 585, Avenue Lrmisc Brussels. 

H, S. Copal Rao, Vicc-Consubtc at Antwerp, 

K. C. Segal, 2nd Sccy, to the Embassy of India, 
Strandvageii 47, Stockholm. 

'C 

Siva Rao, 2iid Segy. (Onnrnerdal) to the En'ihai*> 
of India, 22 Thunovaska, Prague-Ill. 

2nd Sccy. (Commercial) tti the Embassy of Indte 
No, 6 & 8, Ulitse.s Olnikha, Mo.scaw. 


Sphere of Activities 
U. K. & Eire. 


France & Norway. 


Italy, Greece u Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

»; 

.■.'Germany, 

Slate of* tiarnhi irg Brc^' 
men, & Schic-swigg 
Hollstcin, 

Austria 8r Hungary. 
Berne, Swit/crjand. 
Belgium. 


Sweden, Finland, Den¬ 
mark. 

Czcclu;.sIovakia. 

U.S.S.R. 


AMERICA 

S. G. Ramchandran, l.st Sccy. (Commercial), U.S.A. & Mcxko. 
Embassy of India, 2107 .Massachucstts Avenue 
W. Washington 8 D.C. 

.'M. K. Roy, 1st Secy. (Commefcial) to the Canada. . 

. PBgh Commissioner for India in Canada, 20C 
Mckren St, Ottawa. ' 





HINiyUSTAK YEAJl-BOoir ^ ' 


^ AFRICA 

Imlun Tntlc Ot nrrrsioncr, Jooilee Insur'inct Last Africa (Kenya), 
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H I M ixiut I \ Al/aic, 2, Thapai 
Huildui^, 1 \ Jinpith, New 
Delhi 

II 1 JuliU / Rut -hiicby, 2i* 
G II I ml- \r i, Ntvi IXlh 
H HfiNTicoke Cioroiw New Delhi. 
H h Shukh Yusuf Alf>/in, C, 
Hirdini’t \\snin.. New Delhi 
H 1 Mrs Alva Myrdil, 27, Pritha 
rii Road, New IXlhi 
H F Dr Clednaent A Rezzoiuco^ 
1, Radial Road, New Delhi* 
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New Zealand 
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.Albania 
; Austria 
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do* H. E. Bun Charoc=!t5hai, ChaAY^-'i/ 

kapgri,. New Delhi. • 

' w *1)0. H. H. R.’.hnatuifc Abda^ 

» 197; Sundarnag-ir, New Delhi. 

,, Do. H. E. Ck)unt c\c Ariaza, 12A, jFri- 

thvirai Road, New y^lhi- 
Do. • H. E. Kadri lU/an, 27; Jo\ Bagh„ 

H New Delhi. 

die Do. II. E- O.Tttit Ahou-RL'h'. h, ^ 

R.iteudonc Rorul, New DfUn^ « 

* Do. n, E. Eh^wordi C/T^nya. 

Kya Ro.id, New Dellu. 

Do. U. E. K. )^)nomaie)ik(., Travan*' 

c(ire House, N'w Delhi. 

Do. H. E, Dn.sat» Kuodcr. 1.-?, Suudar- 

* nagar. New IN'h? 

HIGH GOMMKNSIONS > ^ ^ 

High Coiv.misMoucr H. h'- Mr.'. W, R. t-.-(VKcr, 

Connaught H.ice, New' Delhi. ■ 

Do. H. E. Mr. Chester Rvanuig, 4, 

Auraiigz.eb Road, New Delhi. 

Do. H. E. Sir Ricliattl Aluwiij.iie, 224» 

Jt.r Hagh, New Dclln. 

Po. H. K- Mian Ziauddin. Suersiuh 

Roa<i, New Delhi. 

Do. H. E- Makolni M.udanaM, 'i* Tees 

January Marg. New l"!elhi. 

Do. H. E- John Hogolo Pr /iiah, 

CJolf I auks, New 

Do. H. E. ClKlvanv.iglnm Madniyre, 

50, Kaiitilv.'i Maig. 

Do. II. E. R. L. Grower, 10, Janpatlv 

New Delhi. 

LEGATIONS 

"’Minister I'E I • I E'i I.ulo. 

:; Minister.' H. E, Dr. Arno Haluse, 

2-5, Theatre (k'nT.-ruinica- 
tion Building, New Delhi. 

.. Envoy Extraordinary & Dr. Lyuben Poper, 19S, 

Minister Plenipolcn- Golf l.ink* A-rra, New 

tiary. '*t»- ^ Delhi. 

.. Envoy Extra^prdinary H. E. Dr. Auro P.'ikasiphti, 

43A, Prirhviraj Road, New 
Delhi 

• * ApostoUo Internuncio H. E. The Most Reyd. fames 

Robert Knov, Niti .Marg, 

ChanaTcyapuri, New-^ Delhi- 


,, "‘Minister. 
.. Minister. 


PIT —— J 

Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary. '*t-- ^ 

Envoy Extra^prdinary 


Hbly Set .* ApostoUo Internuncio 
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, Hungary 

♦ 

Cuba 

f • 

•« 

lx;bari/>n ^ * 


Envo^ Extraordinary 


Envoy Extraj^rdinary fit 
Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary 

Envoy Extraordinary & 
Minister Plcii^poten- 
tiary 


it E. Aladar TarrM^,';;'jiii> 
Northern Extension 
' New’Delhi. 

H; E. Jorge Govante^ 
Aquirre, New Delhi. 

H. H. Halim Abu Txzcddin, 
Ash<jka Hotel, New Dellu.. 


TRADE representatives' OF OVERSEAS 
GOVERNMENTS IN INDIA 


Name: of the Cuu-ntry 


DcsignaHon 


Ausriia 
Australia*' • 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canada 

f 

Ceylon 

China 



'A-* 


Econorxiic Attaciic to the Afghan Embassy 

in India, 21, Raiendonc Roavl, New DcIJii. 
Austii.ii’ 'J'rade Rcpicieiitativc' in fiulia. Queen's 
Mansion'., Hastion Road, itooibay. 

Ai’.stralian C»o\efnirient 'JVai!;- Cojnnii.ssii>ncr in 
India, Mercaiuile f’*ank Building, '^2/6’\ Mahat- 
m.i G.indhi .Road, Bomliav and 2, Fmrlie PlaeO,- 
Ckdciuu, ; 

Aus’^ralian Government Trade Commissioner ifl" 
India, '•airlie Place, Calciuia, 

('oiiriicrcial Counsellor to the Belgian Embassy in 
India, 'Ebeatre Coniirmiikaiioii lJutIding, Con- 
tiauglit Place, New Delhi. 

Trade Reprcsentati'v'e, 98, Golf Link Area, New- 
Delhi : Asst. Trade Ckimmissioncr ; NarrLman, 
Point. .Marine Drive, Bombay. 

Jst Secy. (C'onunercial), 2, Kitchner Road» New, 
Delhi; Asst. Trade Commissioner, 12, Dalhoudic 
St]., East, Calcutta. * 

3rd Secy. (Commercial) to the High Commla* 
bion for Canada in India, 4, Aurangzeb Rodd, 
Nesv Delhi. 

The Canadian GovernTient Trade Commission^ 
Gresham Assurance Plouse, Mint Road, Bombstyt 
Trade Commissiotjffi* for Ceylon in India, Ce>don 
Hou.se, Brude Street, Roraluy. , i 

Counsellor for Commercial Affairs to die Bmbass^.. 
' of the People’s Republic of China in India, Jifid 
House, Lytton Road, New Delhi. . 

Trade Agent of People’s Republic of Ct^ina* Kali^' 
pong and 8, Camac Street, Calcutta. ' 



f * 



^2ech$iov;»kta 


. ^ 


Denmark 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

V 

W. Germany 


E. Germany 


Ghana 







.. ‘liade Rcpresentatictfi, o£ the Czecijnslovak ^tcpssh* 

' • Hci 65, Golf Link, Atea, New Delhi, \ 

TMde Representation' of the Czcchoslcfvak Repub¬ 
lic, Cakutta Branch,> r-3S_, Mission How Exten¬ 
sion, Calciuwi-13. . , 

Iraflc Repiescinatioii of dve C7cclioslo\rik Repub¬ 
lic, Mouiit^ Road, Madras. ,% 

Trade Re^yresenration of the C/.Ci liosl.oak-Repub¬ 
lic, Bon.bay Branch, Kasluri Building, Jaiiiscdji 
Tala Road, Bomliay 1. 

jEradc (Acr.iiU'isioiicr for Dcnmaik in Ind.a,'Pol- 
lonji Maiisiiai, New Cuflee Parade, riombay. 

C'o.'on-.rrnal Air ■•die to ] gjpiian l'’’iiha'sy, Swiss 

I loud, Ddhi. 

Curn iierciai C-ounscllor to tlte Fiiini«:h Legation in 
India, 1. Hnmavun Road, New Delhi. 

CooMsdlur for V'cont.rnu I'x^fairs, 2 , \iMang7A-b 

Road, NVw Delhi. 

.. Co.''iinit'»'eMl (a>unstll(j*‘ to ih.' iA-dcr d Rcpuhlic of 
th:ro,,{i)v. 8>>, Suiidar Nftgar. Mathura Road, 
New iJc'lti. 

CfMT'-ul Cione»')l of llic rcdetal. Republic of 

CJeniany, 2‘A Woodhoiise Road, ('idaba, l'o»n. 15. 

Consul Ci'etieral for the Fcflcral Repuliiic of 

Cennain, 5U/C, Chovvringhee Road, (,'alciUia. 

CfUisiil Gt. 'cral for rhe Federal Republic of 

Germany, T'8, NViaji Subbas Road, M.idras. 

Trade Representation of the German Dcsiocralic 
Republic, 2L Curzon Road, New Delhi ; Mistri 
Bhavan, 27, Dinsha Wacha Road, Bombay ; P 17, 
Mission Rf>w Extension, Calcutta. 

Ashoka Hotel, New Dcdlu. 


Hungary 

Indonesia 

Italy 

Japin 

i 

Mcthcrlands 

Hrw ZeaVind 


Trade Representative to ilie Hungarian Legation 
in In<!ta 10, Pusa lC'...fl, New Dglhi; and -45 
CofTee Parade, Bombay. 5, 

Crainscllor of Fconoiuic »Agairs, Indonesian Em¬ 
bassy in India, 5(tA, Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 
Commercial (X)unscllar, Embassy of Italy in 
India, 17, York Road, New Delhi. ^ 

First Secy. (C{>mmcrv.iiil), Japanese Embassy in 
HKiia,. Chanakyapuri, New Delhi. 

Commercial Attache to the Netherlands Embassy 
in India, 298, Bazar Gale Street, Bombay. 

New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner in 
India, Mercantile Bank Buildings 2nd Flooit 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-L 

« 
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Norway 

Pakistan 

« 

Poland > 

( 

Rum- lia 

Sp^in 

Swfdcn 

Swil7,orKind 


- 


‘ Turkey 
United Kingdom 


U,S,A. 


U,S.S.R. 


Traife ‘€oauTiissiop«r> Iiriperial Cliamlx^sr^ 

. R<Md> BuinUay 1 aiKl Ajist.‘Trade 
, Vij, Netaji SubliaS Road, Calcutta. 
ibo-tiiTTcrcial S<&:retary, to the High ComnrdssibJ^l;'. 
for PaSisran in India, Shisr Shah Road Me%-, 
New Delhi, , , 

Co^rmierciak Counsellor, Embassy of the Pdii^;' 
IVoplc’s Rtpublic in India, 44, Sundarna|fay< , 
Niw Dcrlln and 28, Stephen Court, IBA, Park , 
Sireoc, Caicuita. ' ' - 

Trade K(‘i/reseniati\e for Rumania in India, '2^'/ 
Cluiixlig.iic Reclamation, Rombay-l. . . ' ' 

Asst. Ti.ule C^j’i'inr. for Spam in India, DinshatW 
V'acha Road, ilombay. 

Trade C-'ni i. for Sweden, Kicol Road, Botnliay. , 
Coinn.euiril Sifcy., Swi«s Lefltuion in India, Theatre 
(’,>mniiinji\uivju lUukling I, Radial Road, Neiy^ 
i;elhi. 

Swi's ‘I'rade C'oiu tiissirner Creduun Assurance, 
riisildinj.-^, .Sii T. Mehta Rnavl, I]o.\!bay. 

Coiu i cTcial Attach':, '’J’uiki.sh Embassy in India, 

1 h'teJ \ iib.issador, Delhi. 

Ecv)ni>s'ic Adsira-r to the Jlip[h Commissioner and,/' 
Senior U. K. Trade Oiui.nissioner in lntUa,'6,'. 
S Tees Marg Road. New Delhi. 

Prineipal Trade ("lummissiontT at Calcutta, 

1, Harrington Street, (^tkcll.■^d^\ 

Principal Trade C'om'riissioner at Bombay, Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Ro'ul, Ik»mhav-I. 

U. K. Commissioner at Madra.s, P.O. Box 1575, 
Aro enian Street, Madias. 

Counsellor for licono pic AfXairs, Embassy o£ thC 
U.S.A. in India, Bahawalpur House, Sikatidrat 
Road, New Delhi. 

■“•"vIonMihCkneral for U.S.A., 5/1, Harrington St., 
C.dci-ilta-16. 

Consul-General for U.S A., Nicol Road, Bombafy-I*. 
ConsuhGcneral for U.S.A., 150B, Mount Roadr 
Madras. » . I “ ' 

Trade Representative of U.S.S.R., Travjancorje', 
Hou'-e, New Dclliy 

Bririchrc ot: 'J, Cam.ac Street, Cakutta'-26^ 
Vacundhara House, RoiTibay-26, 


—In the case of countries v liich have no Commercial Offices, 

nf’ercia! matters are handled by their Deplomadc and or Conisiilar { 
Missions in Iridia. j 


WHO’S WHO 


' ' Ali^dullalit Mobam^ 

madf M.Sc.—born December^ 
,5^^ l£05 near Srinagar; gnicliiated 
from lUihore and M.Si:. iiom Aii* 
gfitb tJnivcr;,ily, (9 0; -ixlKhn 
master under Kashmir ^Jovenimc-nr; 
can'll? in ihe public life ir; 1 'j 3I ; tir>i 
^rtai^ted Muslim CAinfcrcncc with 
dofnmuual oiiiloos but tinned it into 
National Confeicncr in !9 'jS ■, :aiJ,cd 
several times, niitaoly in lor 

^xjuit Kashfujr’ agitation arui le- 
lesJsed in 1947 ; President, All India 
States Peoples’ Conference ; bead of 
the Emergency Administniiicut of 
Kashmir during Pakistan iriba! raid 
in 1947; M.P. for Kashmir till 19>^; 
Chief Minister. Kashmir 1948 -53; 
tvas under detention from 1'>53-58. 

Acbary'a, Chintamani, M.A., 
IX.B.—bt>rn Dec., 9, 18'13 ; edu¬ 
cated at Ravenshaw College ; Govt. 
'Pleatler and Public Prosecutor and 
Oovt. Advocate for 12 years ; was 
Vice-Chancellor, Utkal Universitv. 

Ahmed, Sir Syed Sultan, 
K,C.S.I- born 1880 ; called to the Bar 
1905 ; Government Advocate, Patna; 
|udge, Patna High Court, 1919-70; 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna I h i i v ei si ty, 
1929-30; member, Governor’s Px- 
txtidvc Council, Biluir and Orissa, 
,1932 ; member. Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 1937; J''4I-PM5; legal 
AdVi'Cr, Chamber of Princes, 1945 47, 

Ahmed, Muzaffar —-born 188*) ; 
fisember of the Com ^'unist ^aric of 
ihdia^ sance its beginning ; consicicd 
hi Meerut Communist Conspiracy 
J924-28 : edited strveral Bengali 
’daa%s and weeklies, such as Nr^ra- 
yug 9ii\d Oanabant; Member, Polit- 
Buro, Central Com'Tiiitcc of the 
il^JlpdiJtnwniM Party of India- 


'Aiyer, Sir C. P. Raunaewa^mi^ 

KC.T.E,; C.J.'C,.—born 12ih Nov,, 
Ic7'< . joiitcd Maih'cis BaV u1* 19'>>3; 
Member, R.T.C. ; Law' ’ h^Mnlicr. 
Government of India U^-il and 1" 2 ; 
^ie:»^^er, CoutiLil of S<aie, 1 .30 ; 
Vice-i'lijoccllor, Travancor^ Uftiver- 
siiv, 1 C ; Vice-Chancellor, Anna- 
uialai UniveiMiy; Dewan of 'T’ravan- 
i;<>re, I9'J -47 ; Meuber, J'rcis Com- 
ruissifm, 1953 ; was Vice-C3hanccllor, 
I'.iuaras Hindu IJmvevsity. 

Aii, Sir Syed Fazl, 6ar-at-Law 
— born Sept. 9, ISO; educated 
at Han.'iras, All'^babad and Vfiddlc 
Tnnjrle, London ; Atlvocaie, I’atna ; 
apfviMited ludgc, Patna High Court 
in 1928. was knighted iit 1941 and 
w.'i.s appointed Chief Justice of the 
P.iina High Court, 1943 ; Chairm.an, 
R.I.N. Mutiny Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion. j94'>; Member, Calcutta Dis¬ 
turbance Enejuiry Commission 1946; 
Jn<lia\’ cli-legate to U. N. I9’7,; was 
elected Chairman of the h'ifih C3oni- 
luiitce of ihe U. N during that ses¬ 
sion ; Judge, Federal Ckiurt of India 
19-'7-5:) ; Judge, Supreme Court of 
Tntlia, P'50-5Z ; Govern<»r of Orissa 
1952-54 - Chairman, States Reorgani¬ 
sation Ctvn lussinn 1953-55 : received 
the award of *' Padma Bibhu.<an ’*; 
(195 ) , Governor of Assam frt>m 
1951.^ 

AH Yavar Jttng Bahadur, 
Nawab —born in 1905 ; ednc''tf< 3 l 
at the Nizam’s ^iolldge, Hyderabad 
:in<l Queen’s Oillcgc, Oxforil ; was 
Professor of Hi.storv, Os -ania Uni- 
versiiy, Hvdernbad 1927-'^4 ; fie rc- 
tnrv to the Government of H' dtT- 
abad of cerlaiit department*^ 1936- 
4^ ; Minister of, Hydc-abad Govern¬ 
ment 1946-47; Vice-tihancdlor, 
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^ O&inania University 194Hs52 f Am¬ 
bassador of India to Egypt and con¬ 
currently Minister to Ixbanon and 
Libya; 1954-"»^i; Indian delegate to 
the,General Assembly of the U, N. 
in 19-lu-‘’0 ; Member ul the Indian 
National Conuuission for UNESCO, 
I95(.*; Indian Ambassador to Yugo- 
slayia fremn 1<)58. 

Ali Zahir, Sye d— born 
March 2.1, 189/'; educated at Alla 
habad and Oxford; called to Uar 
(Middle Temple) in I'Cl ; Genera! 
Secretary, All Parlies Slna Con¬ 
ference ; Meihber, U, P. Legislative 
Assembly Y)57-Ab ; .Member, Lncl;- 
now University Conn ; Membci, 
Lucknow Afunicip..! Hoard : Law 
Member, Interim Mantral (lovern- 
ment, India’s ,'\ml):issador to 

Iran, 194/00 ; Minister, U.P. Gov- 
crnmein from 1951. 

Aiva, Joachim —horn j.'in. 21, 
19f)7 ; educated .at Mangalore and 
Elphinstone College, Bombay o 
suffercvl three years’ imprisi>nment 
for Congress cause : Advocate, Bom¬ 
bay Htgh C(*urt; p'ouxukr and Kili- 
tor, Forum (1943) : Member, All 
India Newspaper Editors’ Confer¬ 
ence ; Sheriff of Bombay, 1949: 
Member, Lok Sal'jh.i, 395? ; a noted 
Journalist, 

Alva, Mrs. Violet —born 

in 1908 vit Alnnedabad : educated at 

Bonvbay ; studied law and practised 

/as an atlvoc.iu*, was fhmorarv 
\ * 

bPresidencv Magistiatc at r-ombay 
‘ an<l Justice of die P*’ace ; wms Vice- 
President of the Ail-India Chri^li,in 
Congress 19-U); fonuiler and editor 
Begitm and later Unlian Woman, 
was a member of the Indian Press 
delegation to Egypt 1959; first 
woman to be elected to the Stand¬ 
ing ’'Committee of tlie All-India 
Newspaper Editors' Conference 


1952 ; was member of the Bombay 
1-egisiative Couftcil 1947-52; iaosw 
Deputy Minjstef of "Home Ajtfaifs, 
Government of 1,957. 

Anthonjr* P^ank ' Regtaalii^ 

Tj.A., Bar-at-Lavv-^orn Sept, 
25, 1908 and educated at-Robertson 
College, Jabalpur, Law College, 
Nagpur and Inner Temple, London; 
President, All-India ArigJo-Indiafl 
Associ.Uion ; President, Nationaf 
Union vit Raihvayaien ; Mcmbcgr,. 
(katral Assembly 1942-45 ; Memher, 
Sapru Concili.'’^'k>n Cominirtee l9-t5 ; 
Member, National Defence Council 
1942-43 , mauber, Central Pay Ci>m- 
mission • di'legate. General 

Asscmblv of U.N. i'.4f> and Parlia¬ 
mentary Commonwcalrh Conference 
1948 ; now member, j,ok Snbha. 

Aney, Madho Srihari, M.A., 
B.L.—b. Aiig, 29, 1880; educated- 
at Morns College, Nagpur; joined' 
C’ongress m 1‘4)9 ; thrice member, 
Lcgij^lative Assanbly C. P. and 
Berar; joined C. D. Movement, 
1‘980 and .sullcrcd imprisonment; 
Member, (Congress Working Com- 
mirtce, 1924-23 and 1931-34 ; Presi- 
dent, Berar F.CC. 1920 30; was a 
prominent member of the Congress 
iNalioiiali.t Party and Hindu Maha- 
sabha ; Acting President of thcv 
Congress 193.4; 'started. All-India-. 
Hindu League ; Member, Viceroy'S; 
Executive Council. 1941-43 ; India's 
Rep^'c^eutai^\e in Ckylon upto 1947; 
Mdn’.’cr, (amntitueiu Assemiily c»;f 
Indj.i, 19-17--!S , Gov'crnor of Bihstr» 
I948.-.52 ; Meu l-er of tJic Lok SahlKi..' 

Anand. Dr. Mulk Raf, B.A.^ 
Ph,n.—-1). Dec. 12, 1903 in Pesha¬ 
war ; educated at the Punjab, LrOO?- 
don and Cambridge Universities \ 
Lecturer in literature and philosBr-- 
pJry to die London County Coundli, 
editor of various magazines; won *$*: 
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sclidairship afid studied p^hilo- B«Sn4, Jyoti, F.A.*- i*orn July S; 

, jpl^hy itt London jand Cambridge j 19Hi educated at'Calcutta Univer* 
broadcaster, mm-, siiy, Bar-at-Law, Calcutta High* 

writer at ihc^ritish Ministry Court; Member, Communist Party* 
q£ Information j ^iJ^n fame as since 1940; Member, Politbuso of 
wrifer of novels *^olie' and ‘Un^ the Party; d..taincd .scver.il times 
iouchahU' Tt^4 Leaves and a Bud ^ under Prevennve ]J>erciuio;-, Act; 
describing the iifc of Indian masses; member, Bengal Legislative 'Assbmbly. 
now editor of Marg, famous art Bhavanagary Maharaja of I 

journal ; author, novelist and critic. Cummnclorc H. f 1. Maharaja 
Ayyangar; M, AnantLasayamam Shn Sir Krishna Knnna. llmiji 
‘—born Feb. 4, 1891, cdii- Bhavsinhji, K.C.LE.—born May 19> 

cated at Pachiappa’s College, Mad- 1912 ; educated at Harrow ; suo- 
, ras and Ltiw College, Madr.is ; cecded to the Gadi on July 17, 
member. Municipal Council, ("iiiioor; 1919; invested with full ruling 
member, FLscal Commission ; niem- powers on April 18, 1931 ; His 

ber, Constituent Assembly of India ; State alt»ng wi h other St.ites joiii- 
President, Harijan Sevak Sangh ; cd together t* form S.nirastra; 
member, A.T.C.C.; member, Central was Kaipramubh of S.uirashtra, 
Advisory Botird of F.ducation ; iin- I'Hl; Governor of Madras 1'*48-52. 
prisoned in 1940-41 and 1942-44 ; Bhabha, Dr. Homi Jehangir, 

was member, Central Lcgi.slauirc; Pli.D. (Cantab), F.R.S.—born 
Delegate, Commonwealth Parlia- Ociobtr 30, 1909; edocated at Bom- 
mentary Conference, Ottawa, in 1952: bay ami'Cambridge ; took iiuuhenxa- 
'Deputy Speaker, House of the tical tripos there; awardid the 
People, 1052-56 ; Speaker, Dik Sabha Rousc-Jiall travelling studentship in 
.from 1956. matlieniaiic.') in 19.32; woik<‘d un- 

'Barua, Dr. Birinchi Kumar, dcr fn! 0 (,us Pi of. L, I*Vimi in l‘»33- 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D. (Lond.)—horn 34 in Rome and under Pn»f. H H. 
Nqv. 20, 1910 ; educated at Calcutta, Kramer lu Utrecht; was awarded 
London, Oidor l and Upsal.i Issac Newton siudsniship, 1931 ; lec- 
(Sweden) ; member. Official Langu- lured at Cambriclgc on cosmic ra- 
age Commission, 1955-57 ; Professor diation, nuclear physics ; JYofessor, 
and Dean of the F.iculty of Arts, Bang.dorc Indian InsUturc of 
Gauliari University, writer in Assa- Science 164.;-45 ; Chairman, Ato- 
tnese atwl English. inic Energy Commission, Ooxern- 

Bakshi, Ghulam Moham- mem «*»£ India; now DitccUir, Taw 
mad—born July 1907 ; began his Institute uf Fundamental Re¬ 
life as a village teacher ; joined search, liombay ; elected F.R.S. iut'.'. 
Kashmir National Conference in his 1941 . Pre-ident, Indian Science,; 

VJ 

isarly days and had to go under- Congress 1951 ; Prcsjdent, Atoms 
ground .several time.s ; arrc.srcd and for Peace Conference, Geneva, 1955. 
imprisoned four times for his poU- Birla, Ghanshyamdas—born 
tiesd activities; was Deputy Prime 1894 in Jaipur State; Managing 
Mitiister, Jammu and Kashmir; Director of Birla Bros. Ltd., which 
"Ghicf Minister, Jammu & Ka.shrair manage jinc, cotton, sugar and 
from 1953. wocdicn mills, collieries, bank and 




irisuTaoce coK^jjjfiicri* nadoifaV aifid 
provincial daily and wc:;iKjkly news¬ 
papers, teji gardens, factories wiiicii 
TiianuCntturc i', otor Cars, bicycles, 
,tc\|jLi]c irjchincry, rayon, paper, pfas- 
U£\ radio*, ‘/nail r{>.,>k, bail, bear¬ 
ings, '■-buijcT':, linoleum, carpetsj- 
iieaw' chemicals and non-ferrous 
nu tiils, coiion n ills, sugar mills, 
7a niiviari, etc., all over India ; was 
incnVKT'il the Legislative Asseni!)ly ; 
■Preadenr, Indian Chamber of Co;u- 
atcrec, CalcnUa 1^21 ; and of the 
Fcdi-raci((n Indian Cham’^er of 
Osrnmei'fc* 192^^ ; !iiem!)er, Indian 
Fiscal Coi\'inls'*i</n on Labour, 1930 ; 
Delegate t.* ihe 1 L.O. at Geneva, 
1927 ; ineni>)Lr, Seivnd R. T. C. ; 
Chair All hidi^ Harijan Sevak 
Sangha. 


sociat&iis,'' 'Gfeicf ' MijSstcr,' 

m7-H9, / J '' > 

'Br«hm Praicash.—^b. 

Africa after the end of WdrM! 
W.ir I ? has beeri as-sociated with,.th4; 
Congress since 1.C35 ; imprisoned fojf. 
the intUvidual disobedience 
Vnent; became leader of the Delhi 
Congress Committee 1.946 : dtidlv 
Minister, Delhi State 19'^2-55 
Minister of J^cihi State, 1955-56, ^ ■ 
Bose, Nandalal —born 3v<l Ded^- 
D’8i ; passed Kntrance Examination.' 
and joined Calcutta Govt, .School of.' 
Arts ; came, under the infitt-' 
enre of Dr. Abaniridranath Tagore, 
while at Govt, Art School ; served 
apprenticeship under the master for 
se\ f’-al years; joined Saniinikctan 
School of 'lagore in 1914; wa4 


Bhave,''" ’ Acharya Vindbha — Director of Kale.bhavan, Santim-; 
born Sept. 11, 1S95 in Kolaba 1919-52; travelled Far East, 

district of Maharashtra ; educated at China, Japan, with poet Tagor« in. 
Tiaroda College, Baroda ; gave up ! decorated Congress pandals 

Studies and lelt home and went to and exhibitions m.-iny times; Was 


PanjMs to study Sanskrit; met 
Gandhi .it iLinaras and joined his 
S.alMrrcu.iti Ashram ; was named by 
Mali.uma Gani.lhi as hi.s first repre¬ 
sentative in the C. D. Movement ; 
Was dirccti’T of the Mahila Ashram, 
Wanlha for a long true ; itn- 
prl.'ioned for C^sngress movement ; 
originator of Bho‘'>dar> j lovcment ; 
has wriitch li'anv rcligiou.s books. 

Bhargava, Dr. Gopichand 

-~4i. \farch, ISyi; educ.Ued at La- 
■hore, entered poU'dcs under Lala 
Lajpat K.ii ; Me ■ bet, Punjab Legis¬ 
lative Council ■ 192” 29 ; jailed for 
'n<<n-co-Dpcration ■•’ovement 19^2- 
43 : mc-uber, Punjab Ix'yislatise As- 
«einbly, 19-7 and leader of the Op- 
P0«:il ion again in 19J6 ; was member 
of rhe Punjab Partition Com iiittee ; 
Trttstee, ydlagc Iridusirics As- 


conferred doctor.ate by the Banaras 
Hindu Uni vet sit V 19'0 and title of 
Dcsikottanm by V^'i.svahharali 1952 ; 
al’o D.r.itt, by C.tlciitta University 
1957 ; is the rr’ost rcpre.scntative 
exponent of Indian Art, 

Bose, Rajsekhar —born Match 
ISSO ; educated at Darbhanga Ra^*- 
School ; tix)’: M..A. degree from 
CaLutla University, 1Q()0 ; educatijdlv 
at Patna and Calcutta began hCsf\ 
career as Manager of the T^ngai 
Chemical H Phar maceutical Works; 
the .most pro'dnent litterateur' of 
Bengal ; wn ote his first story in ' 
famous, as a short story writer, 
editor of two epics, Ramayim^. 
h Mahabharata ; author of the 
know'n Bengali dictionary, C.hn^an^' 
tika • was the president of the 
nological Committee of the Galcuitft,^ 
Umversity; Member of tht SafeiQ^iaP. 



■' li’ n. 

'''wirbfs ' 



^^k4^pm>,;- a^varded . Gold 

and jf^tgattarini g^ld^medal liy 
tJniversity, also Rabindra 
micmorial priy,e by the Govfernrncnr* 
of West Bengal, 1^55 ; awarded 
Piidma Bhusan by the Government 
of India 1^^6; leccivcd I'iXitt. (hj^i 
‘ iCalcnfta University, 1957 and |adav- 
pnr Uiilvcrsitv, 1958 : Akadcmi 
Pme 1958. ' • 

% 

Bose, Satyendranath, M.Sc., 
.F.R.S.—b. Jan. J, ; educated at 
Presidency College, (Calcutta; gijuln 
ated in 1918 ; M.Sc. degree 1915 
•topping the li.st ;• w.is Icv turei in 
Physics Depart men t ut Calcutta 
Univcfiiiry ; rentier in iMivsks, 
Dacca Uniscr&ity and Inter Hoad 
of the Department for several 
ycais : Kliaira Professor of .Physics, 
'Calcutta University for several 
years ; President, 1ndi.in Science 
Congress, 1914 ; Chairman, National 
fostirute of Sciences, India 194S-5(); 
origijiator of the subiixt of (ni.ytir 
rum statistics, the utility of which 
was recognised and extended by 
F-instein. A grottp tif nuclear 
particles has been given the name 
* Boson ’ in recognition of Ins ci>n- 
tribution to the subject; aKo made 
sighificant contributions to Kinstein’.s 
.general theory of rebitiviiVj Vi- e- 
.Chancellor, Visv^ibharati froin 19'5d- 
58. Now National Professor t)f 
India. 

Bi«wa», Charu Chandra, M.A., 
B.L.—^Iiorn in l^^SR ; enroll'“fl 
iidvocate of the Calcutta Migh 
Court 1910.19.87; fudgeV^jn^lcutta 
Ifigh Court ; Member, Syndicate, 
fCahiitta Universitv 1916-21 : nomi- 
liiaied Councillor, Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion and 1920-2^ ; Memljcr, 

Central Assembly 19-0-1936; Mem 
^fe^.the RadcIifle Commission, 1947 ; 


was Minority-'.and Law 
Goverfiment of India,’P 5?-5?. 

Caidappii^ G e n e f «1 K,‘ 

b- Jan. 28, 1900 in Mcrc.irjV ' 

educated he Central Pligh ocho'ol> 
'Mcpcar.-! and Presirien^' t^JulIege^' 
Madras ; tnie .i t ong iJtr first haicti" 
of Indian <'ulcis to he coni'ui'-.sionetit ' 
from Dily Collcg-. liulore. 1919 
was wuh l'!7tb R upiitr^in ^V^kizirit-' 
tan 19'■’-.'’5 ; firMt. Trulv'n olf'i.er to, 
enter the St.dT Oallege, Queiia 1934 i 
0 ] 'poin ted A--sistanr Q\ t icrma - ter-' 
General, Dectan di^tiici 1988;- 
served with the lOtl^Indi.ui Di\ision 
in Iraq, Sv'ia and Ir.in P'41-1942 ; 
became Lt.- %(>!. in 19-U and com¬ 
manded i machine gun brittalimi of., 
tiie 7th Raj phis, thus becoming the* 
first Indian to comnian^ a battaliom 
aopotmed .As.dsnnt '“Adjutant and* 
Qu.irrcriiijster-Geneijl, Army 1943 i 
Mcmhci of the Aroy Re-orgnni.sa- 
lion Go'V'mirtce 1944 : visited Eng¬ 
land in 194f) a*- one f>£ the first two 
Indian suul'-ni.s' at the Tmjierial 
Defence College ; promoted in the 
rank of Maior-General 19-IT ; Chief 
of Gcncml Staff for a brief period 
!9-:7: appointed G.O.C.-in-Chit'L 

Pastern Coa maud 19-7 : hecam«? 
Lt.-^>ncral. I'^'G ; appointed 
COC. in-Chief I) F. P. Command, 
19^8 ; rl' c^aaicd v/ith ijl*t^ 1 cgion of 
\terir hv 1.1 Government, IkMS ; 
Ctcunvmder Jn-Chief. Indian Army 
1948 54- Indian Hi"h Commissioner 
in Attstmlii. 19"4 56. 

Chand-saekKar, Subrahtnany%r^ 
D^.. K.P ?.-bor.n Oclohcr, 10, 
1010. graduatetl at Presidency 
College, Madras 1930 ; studied *8 , 
C tmhridge for several vears* FeMcjw^- 
Trmitv College, Cam’^ridge,' T933-. 
19'7' T-ecnirer at Harvard ObscT-' 
s'Atorv : is con'-idered as one of the 
world’s lea'ding auThorldcs itt, 




• . . 

nldtheniadcal astj^hjrsks; appoiat- 
cxl .Russel Lecturer, 1940, &.S.A., 
Received Bi*acc Medal—Jiighest 
iwiuour of the American Astrono- 
micai Society ; appointe-^ Associate 
S’rofcss<flr .at ^Yerkes Observatory, 
Chicago Urfli^'ersity 193(> where he 
has remained ever since ; awarded 
Brittfh Koyal Astronomical Society’s 
flpid (Ti^dai—the Society’s pretnicr 
award, f9^3! 

Ckamanlal, Dewan—-born 
a«td educated in L^witlon and 
Oxford ; was assistant editor of 
Bombay Chronicle ; Member, Cen¬ 
tral Legislative AssemWy, 1923 4J ; 
member, Pimj.ib l.cgisfitivc Assem- 
• hly, 1''*.37 and 194'* ; .Nlernbcr, C'en- 
TTaJ Assembly, bH6 Adviser to 
Workers’ Delegate to the I. L. 
•Conference at Gene*’a, J925; La’oonr 
Delegate to l.L.O. Conference 
Bureau, 1032 ; one of the founders 
of l.T.U.C.; Member, Roval Com¬ 
mission tin J.nbour 1020 3] ; 
Prcsitlcn? of ibc Federation of 
Posts & "i’elcgraphs Union; leader 
of the l1i(.tjan Food Delegation to 
Argentina ; delegate to l.L.O, Com 
fcrence at Montreal, 194(>: Indian 
Arnbas'-ador to lurkcy, 1947-49, 

Chagla, Mohammed Ali Currim, 


dte life Insurance Enquiry 
mittee in. 19,58; Indian Ambasiiadiw 
to U.SA. from 3958. 

« Chajkmvar^i Phanibhtt»k&n«<^ 

born Oct. 15, 1898, at Narayaft- 
ganj, l>acca ; lirst class M.A., in 
Khglish ; first class in B.L. Exam.; 
Lecturer in English, fagannath Col¬ 
lege, Dacca ; joined Calcutta Bar 
1927 ; was connected with C&icutta 
Wi‘cf\ly Notes ox KS years; conduct¬ 
ed BUavval Sanyasi <3jse successful¬ 
ly ; Legal Adviser, Government «f 
India for income-tax m.ilters 194(^ 
45 ; Judge, Calci^slta High Court 
Member I’oi Income-tax Investigation 
('ommissiem 1949-51 ; Chid ju'.tice, 
C^alcuiia tligh Court tr'm 1952. 

Chaudhuri, Naha iCrusbna— 
born 1901 ; educated at the Ra- 
lensUaw College, C'uUack ; joined 
non-co-opcration movement ip 1921; 
joined Mahatma (jondlii’s Sabar- 
mati A'-lira*n in 1923,24 ; eslalilisbcd 
Cgiigre.ss Socialist Party m Orissa 
K34 , prominent leader in Orissa of 
Slates IVople’s movenieni ; w.as in 
prison during l*-*42 'it<v,etnerl ; was 
SecieUiry, Orissa P. < 7 ; was Ke- 

V'cnue Minister of Orissa Gov¬ 
ernment in 1946 ; *Chicf‘ Minister 
of Orissa 1952-59. 


B.A. (Ovon.)“-born ,30ih Septem¬ 
ber, 1900 jeducated 'Bombay 
and Ov'ford ; called to Bar (Inner 
Temple) 1922 ; Professor Go\ em¬ 
inent DnvOtliegc, Bombay 1927-30; 
SecretarjS Bar (7>unci! of liic Bi.m- 
bay* High Couit I9''3-194i ; Vice- 
Chancellor, Bowiliay Unisersity 
19-iT; Govt, of India delegate to 
U.N. 1946 ; Judge, Bombay Higli 
Court 1941»'47 ; Chairman, Legal 
,Education Committee 1948 ; w'as a 
Ihembcr of the faiw' Commission ; 
Chief Justice of Bombay High 
Court 1947-51} ■; w'as Chairman of 


Chaudhuri Maj.-Gen. J. K*t 

—f>.B.E , b June 10, 190'^ ; educat¬ 
ed at Caleutia, London and Royal 
Milita<*y College, Sanilhnrst ; re¬ 
ceived commission 1928 ; Cr>mman- 
dcr, 1' th Light Cavalry in Burma 
during Work! War II : attended 
Imperial T^cfcnce CoBcge, l.pndon, 
1947•v'jfSciatcd as Chief of 
General Staff; Military OoverncMr, 
Hyderabad State upto 1949; Offi¬ 
cer commanding, 1st Armoured !^' 
vision, Indian Army, 1952 ; Ad|ttt* 
ant-General 1952-53 ; Chief of Ac, 
General Staff, Indian Aicmy 1^55-56^ 



who's 

C)b«itprj^ N, O—born Oct. 
19,' 1895 ; educated in Calciitu and 
London where he took LL.I3, dc- 
grce. and joined Calcutta Bar; 
joined Hindu Maha 5 i;abha vmove- 
, iment in 1937 ; withdrew from 
tia» for four years ; Counci flor, 
Calcutta Corporation 19-10-44 ; judge 
• of the Calcutta High Court 1948- 
1950; joined lliiid*! Mahasahha 
movement again and became its Pre¬ 
sident : Member >^1 the Parliament. 
1951-55 ; senior Ailvocarc, Supreme 
Court ol India. 

• 

Chf^tterjee, Suniti Kumar, 
M.A., D.Liit. (Loud.)—born Nov. 
26, fS^K): educated at Presidency 
College, Calcutta and S<.'hofrl of 
Oriental Studies, London ; Khaira 
Prof, of Indian linguisucs anti pho- 
nitjc.s, Calcutta (Jniversity 192J-52 ; 
travelled with Tagore in the Par 
East, 192,7 ; represented Calcutta 
University in diderenr intcrnation.-il 
conferences 1935, 19^8, 1948, 194X 
1.9^0 ; Presidem, Bengal Legislative 
Council frewn T'52 ; Member of the 
Language Cavumission ; Chairman, 
Sanskrit Commission l‘c56; authoi 
of several books on linguistics. 

Chattopadhaya, Harindranath 

—b o r n 1898 at Hyderabad ; 

brother of t Sarojini Kaidu ; 
educated at Hyderabad, Dccc.in and 
also at Cambridge fox a year; well- 
known a.s a poet, and playwright; 
has travelled extensively through- 
jout Europe and America , has ac¬ 
quired specialised knoHjsdedgc on 
theatre and stage-craft ; is a’'tHsciplc 
of Sri Aurobinclo; visited Russia as 
'representative of Indian artists and 
. authors, 1951 ; Member of the Par¬ 
liament 1951-56; author of follow¬ 
ing books—Fetfjrr o/ Youth ; Perfume 
M Cray Clouds, etc. 


who' ’ 

'' . - ’■ 

Ghiivau YeshwAntirao, 

born’ March 12, in 

district; participated in the Civil: 
Disobedience Movement of 1932’} ^ 
graduated/n lv.I8 and took Lf-B* 
tlegrcc in 1941 : jfArteyf'thc ‘Quit 
India’ movement and led under- 
ground movement iroin 1942-1943^ 
wiien arri'sietl ; Member of the 
Maharasiitra P. C. C. ^inct *1940"; 
Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly from 1946 ; Minister of' 
Civil Supplies 19^52 57; Chief Minkv 
rcr of IkiiTibav from 1057- 

Chopra, Lt. Col. Sir R. 

C.l.p.., M.n1V KR.C.P. (Loud.)--b 
Aug. 17. lJ-’82 ; cdiKcited at Punjab,, 
and Cambridge LTniversitic.s and* 
then London; joined l.^l.S- in 1908^ 
Director, Seliool (if 'IVc^pical Mcdi*'* 
cine. Cal. 1935-41 ; has .itiamcd in¬ 
ternational fame by ills researches 
in tropical diseases : President, 
Indian Drugs F.ntjuiry Conrnittec 
PHO-31 ; jhrecior. Medical’Services,' 
Kashmir State *. started Bio-Assay 
Lalroiatory in Calcmu Uh laying 
down standards in lucdifincs; 
Honorary r4ivsici...i i<j the King of 
Creal Britain, 1935 39 ; Ihesulent, 
Indian Scierite Orngress, 1947 4 
Chairman Indigenous Systenw of 
Medicine Committee ; is now Direc¬ 
tor of Drug Research Laboratory,' 
Kashmir, * 

Dange, S. A.—born Qclober 15, 
1899 ; Mcmljer, Ceiural Committee 
and Polithuio of the (ilonijminist 
Party of India; Vice-President, 
World J’cdcratiou of Trades Unions^; 
imprisoned numcrfjais limes for hi»: 
activity in conducting strikes; Mem^' 
her of the Parliament. >,■ 

Das Sudhi Ranian~—boru Oct* 
1894 ; educated at Santiniketatt, 
Bi^ngabasi College, ^Icutta & Utttr 
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vt’rsity College, Lcihclon, from where 
he. took LL.E degree in called 
f.rt tlie Bar ar*Grey’s Inn and join^ 
G/lcutra ^ Bar 1019 ; somerime lec~ • 
Curcr/ Uiiiversiry Lj\^ College, 

;-fci^AciJitjona] Judge, Cal- 

■ cuua HiglH Oviiit 19 2; Puisne 
Judge of iliar Court 1914 : Chief 
-'Jiisticft, Tiis! Ptiajab, High Court 

■ ^ * k' ‘ ^ 'cil era i r j/ju rt, 1950 ; 

Chief JusUv'e, Supitiiie Court of 
Infti.* rrv.:n ]'i^6. 

0-i8 Gupta, Satish C.—-born 

I■'8'' l-CHan Jiis career as Super- 
, inicndeni of ’^cngal Chernicai & 

' Pharm-ceutioal Works. Cailcutra ; 

left the ''er\‘i( c .iiiti nt^n-co- 

..Operation i>.o\ emcnt ; stariec! 
^rratrsihun f<jr the tlt^'clopmeni of 
cottage tndit^tncs and khadi work 
•jnd achieved signal success ; has 
devoted eniirrly to ihe constuietive 
side of Congress program’ise ; im¬ 
prisoned several rtme.s ; Member, 
Henre-'sod Cl.isses CoTi'''’ission. 

Daulatram, Jairamdas-^—b o r n 
189? at flydcrabad, Situl ; gradu¬ 
ated in •}:•%• 1915 ; foined non-co- 
operation moveinenr, 1919; member, 

A T.C.C. for sc' cral vears; Editor, 

P ('K.uaehi), 1921 ; General 
lS>ecv„ Hindu Mahas.nbha, 1<:25.27 ; 

E hmr, liindnst^'an Ti/t^cs, r)clhi, 
192“ 2f>; Mr‘,vl-)cr, Rc^m^av I.egis- 
I-iivc Council, r'2r^.29 ; ‘ General 
{Setretarv of tl>c; Conerecs 19.81-34 ; 
Vember. Congress Working Cons’ 
r^i^tee IC2''’-4] i'->"prisoned four 

ftmes diirbig oobiical movement 
19” -.34 ; M”P.aberi Indian Constitu- 
/“nr Asse-s’bJs' ; Goi'erimr of Bihar, 
19‘P Minister of Pood and Agri- 
enlpire. Government of India; was 
Cm"*rnor of .As.sam. 

SI 

, D!if-W, U.* N^born Sept. 21. 
199*^ in Jam'j^gar State; matricu- 
liited at thet^Jtge of‘l7 ; started 


practice as laWycr 

left practice tor ^ood, in 

joitictl political movement; 

arrest several times; becamfc,, 

Minister of Saura'-htra State 

5,4 t President of the Congress sincae' 

i9vki958. ■ . 

Devi, Kamala—born 1903, Man¬ 
galore ; educated in Madras and 
l-rfimlon School of ficoiiomics; .. 
fJentn-.d Secretary of the All-India 
Women's Confeicnce, 192''.-3'''; Pte'"* 
si;lcnt, All-liidia Women’s Confer¬ 
ence, P."-^4d5 ; married Hartndra- 
iiaih Ch.iLtop(dhra'a, the poet and' 
hrotJicr of Mrs. Sarojin* Naidu ; a 
gifteil .spc.tla’r ; enteird Congress, . 
1_92?; irupiisont'd four limes for 
taking part in Congress activities ; 
first woman to contest I egtslative, 
Council eieciion in India 1926; went 
on w'oild tour, 1930-11 • Member, 
Congrc.s.s Working Committee, ‘ 
1946-47. 

y5.«i, 

born at 


Khdindubhai Kaianji—* 

Rills ir, Ouicrat in Oct, 
23, 18^8: C'JucatcJ at Bai Anabai 
High School, Bulsar and Wilson 
College, BombaV; was General 
Secretary, Textile L^ibour Associa- • 
tion, A’-medtiliad .uni a member, 
Hiruliisrhan Ma7dt'‘or Sevak Sangh 
and of the .Ah cedabad Municipality' 
for over 20 yc.ir.s - vas also a m'em- 
licr of Bombay Legislative Assets- ' 
blv 193’’-.39 and 1946-50 ; Director,. 
Indusirial Finance Corporation y- 
w.is President, Guierat P. C. C. 4 
Member, Congrcs,s Working ComV 
miitec ; ha* .served on various imk - 
port a bodies including Fiscal ■ 
Commission, F.mployces’ State Ih-j ,, 
surance Corporation, etc.; Minis^' , 
of T,about. Government of Ifidtit'' ■ 
J9“4-19"5. , ' 

Desai Morarji . Rv—born 
Feb. 1S86 ; educated at Wrlsc^ Ipdb'd' 






^ j^anc^ BoiTfvbay Pro- 
^Cvicfi m J^lS'but resigned 
y. m(ie;Hd irnpriVoiinient in 
'VJ32 and 19-12 ; was kq>t in 
i;,4:etsation during ‘ Quit India ^ move- 
1942-^5 ; Member, A.IC.C. 
'Minister for Revenue, Bomb.'w 
'government 1''37-39; Ilomc Miilis- 
ter, Bombay Governruent i946'-'-2 *, 
Chief Minister, Bombay 1957-36; 
Mtuistcr of Co;:'mcn.^ and Indus¬ 
try, Government (ri India I‘j%-57. 

- iPinance Minister, CKivc-rnment of 

India from !' ‘'S. 

De-shttiukh, Chintaman D,, 

—born Jan. i-l, iH9.. ; edn- 
' 4fatcd at Boaibay and ( lanibrulge 
and cnicfcd I.C.S. in and ic- 

. ceivcd his early administi anve train¬ 
ing in Madhya Pradc-sh : one of the 
-Secretaries of Second R. T. Confer¬ 
ence,, ; Rcvcuiio and bniancc 
Secretary of Madhya Pradesh for 6 
years ; ]t. Secretary, (jost. of India 
Bducation, Healih and Landis 1939 ; 

‘ Sccy., Resetve F^aiik of India 193*7’^ 
41 ; I)y. Cjovcrnor, Reserve Hank of 
Indiav I9 tI- 43 : Covernor, Reserve 
Bank of India 19-3--!9 ; (i'overnor 
-for India of International Monetary 
Bund and Inivrnattoniil liank of 
Reconstruction 1916-4'.' ; Chairman, 
vlft^rnational Monetary Fund and 
International Bank 19'='0 ; Finance 
iiifini^tcr. Govt. '»of India 1950-55; 
Member, Indian rlanning Commis- 
,‘sion , 1950 ; Chairman, University 
' Grants Comm ission from 1955. 

Dlwalcar, R. R,—born Sept. 20, 
iR95; edticared in Bel gaum and 
.^‘JlubU : graduated from 'Eer^usson 
rOolIcgc, Poona, 1916 ; graduated in 
1921 I joined non-co-operation 
y:^(^cnicnt in l'^21 and sentenced for 
years ; Editor, -Kava Sakti in 
Secretary, Karnatak Provin- 
'pbngeess Ckstnmittec, 1930-34 j 


*■ ‘ ' \ 4 '-’ 4 

Eclilor, Satnyu\t^* KMnatu^ * ' 

prisbned several* times {rom 19^1 
1,945 ; meriibci', Constituent Assem^, 
^bly, 1946 ; clelcg.ue, Session of 
"the lnter-P^li..nicnairy l.'nforR 
furence, R< Ae, 1 48 ; M lusier, Ini. 
formation and i roaUc A ^ iova . 
ernment of India. 19 S-|9:i2 ; Cover*- 
nor ot Bihar, I , 

Dey Hirendralal, M.A. (Cal.)^ 
D.S.C. (lldin.)—born t/\-ember*, 
18% ; eduented at Prcsulcpt-y Cob ’ 
lege. C-dcuit.a and Sc' uol ul. i*conf>* 
micsj LondiUi , Lcciu cr, Lucknow. 
Ibiivcrsitv 19-1 Ui ; H, id of tlic 
Depart of F.cono.iiifs. Dacca l.’nb 
versiiy, S ; now Pi evident, 

Ir.ilian 'I'a.rill Coonnsjoin, 

Doy, Sure-idrakumar-—bom In • 
Sylliet 1'07;‘ c<iuc.-led at bi’opur* 
EngiiU'crin,g College'*' aiul took 
Master\s degree in clccmcai i n- 
gijieeiing frcMU Micbig.ui CTjuvrr'-iiv, 
U.S. wori-'ctl in tbe (JcniT.il 
fvlcciric. Co.; left service in 1 (o 
devote in tbe rcliaiiiliialiou'of dis¬ 
placed persons ; showed, woiulerfuf 
rehabilitation work -U Kur.‘ik''beira 
and cMablishcci ilic township of 
NiJ<jkheii; beiame .4.1 inis’.ravn' of 
the CifiTimnnity PnvecLs Atlminis-' 
trati'm 15 -5 ■ Uni m M n s'er of 
Communitv Development from 1957, 

DuIeepsi«)Jijk Prince K. S.— 
horn 1905; educated at Ch I ten- 
ham Co!le,ge" and Clirc College, 
Cambridge, w.is Cambridge cricket 
•and racquet blue *.aor,uned 
Counrtv Cricket 1>a n I \ 
played in Test Nhuglics for Fngbnii 
against Australia, South Africa and' 
New ^ Jicaland; tr-veiled e' teni- 
sivdy in Euroue, U.S.ar-j Aus¬ 
tralia ; served in various ad- 
miiustrativc capacities ip N'wana''ar 
State; High Comrni.sdoftei:' hr Indi;]. 
in Australia 



I * 

R. born 1B96; 


Pfl^e^born 
. eiiucated BalUol College, Oxford; 
,Sccy., International Reseiircb Dept. 
1919-^2; Executive Member of the 
fsame^ 1921-26 ; Jvditor, “ Worf(cr/* 
Weekly", 1921-26; hdi^r, Labour 
Mon:nly,‘’<^\^ct 192J: one of the 
greatest iumxg authorities on Marx¬ 
ism ; ,A.iithor of " Labour Inter-- 
pational Handbook,.'" "Modern 
'Irdia/V World PoHiicsr 1918-36; 
ViccCh.iirniaii, Coiumunist Party, 
England ; visited India in 1946. 

CadRil, H. V., .P. A-, LL.r.—horn 
lOtli Jan. 1896 at MalargarJi, Central 
India ; cdueatf'd at Poona am! 
Baro<la ; gradu-itcd in IMS with 
honours in l'.con<»micf and Politics; 

■ svas memhcT .md Vtce-f^A-sidenl of 
the l\«)na Mnntcipafjiy; Sccrctaiy, 
‘Poona D.C^j. and 15t>ml)ay P.C.C.; 
President, Ihvuhay P.f'.C. for pc^en 
yettrs ; was A.I.C.C. Whip and 
General Secretary, Congress Party, 
Central Assembly till 191/ ; served 
iriiprisoiunent for eigli! 

Cojtgtvss work ; Minister ol 


and fapan foa:. devdopafig 
business. 



Dutta^ Dr* Bhupendra Nx-^htorri 
in Calcutta, Sept;, 4, 1880; itniied 
secret revolutionary freedom ihoVei^' 
ment in 1902; convicted for sedi- 
pon as editor of )ugantur; joined 
IsVw York Unn er&iiy, ]?j09 and ^ 
got degrees from Rrovim Univet- , 
sity 1913 and Chicago University 
1914; visited European countries, 
at the call ol Indian Kcvolulioiiafy 
OMomiitcc of IJcrlin during World 
W.ir I; joined Perhu University ' 
(visited Moscow in l‘>2l at the 
mxiuiiion of (Iwinintern; admitted 
into Dnctor.uc of Hamburg Univer¬ 
sity 192.1; .Member ol the Anthropo¬ 
logical wSocictic's of severed luirtipeaii 
Countries; jo'med Indi.aa National 
Congress IPV'S; pariicij'aied in Civil 
].')isol'e;liencc tnovetnenl and suffered 
several tei-ms of imprisonment; 
President and \bce Prcsi<lcnt of 
several Kisan .Sabhas and AH India 
years for Trade Union (.kmgress; pioneer in 
al Works, miterpieting history of firdhi from. 


Mines and Prmer, Government oi 
India, *1947 ."52; now Governor of 
Punjal) from K»5H. 

Dutt, B. K. —born Comilla, 

Jsl March, 1910'; granted in totn- 
lueice fro;n Calcutta Uni\cr.sity 
19^0; joined Comilla Ikinkii’g Cor- 
por.ailon; organised Nk^v .Standard 
Bank Lid.; became Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Comilla Banking Cor¬ 
poration Ltd.; v,ilh the amalgama¬ 
tion of four leading lleng.ali banks 
in^to United B:ink of India in 1950, 
he, became director and General 
Manager t>f the Rank: became its 
Managing Director 1956 f was 
member of die ShrofT Committee; 

. Mendjcr of the Working Ciommittec of the Congress; went to prishil fof.' 
of the Bengal National Chamber of 13 months; member, Congre^R; 
Commerce; ^"visited Europe, U.S.A. Working Committee; ChdirwoD^^ti;;!. 


Interpieting 
historic,'.! diale. tic materialistic staiwt 
point; .luthor ol the mununicntal 
work on tlu' origin and develop* 
meiu of Indian social polity and 
culrurf; h.i3 madic* notable contri¬ 
bution t rese*.' rchcs on Indian Iiis- 
tory from sociological and anthro- 
pologie.al standpoint. 

Gandhi, I a <1 iV a —born 1917 i 
daughter of J.iwh;-irl<d Nehru ;■ first, 
educated nr Switzerland ; later a,t 
Saniinehetan ; then went to Somer¬ 
ville College, O'.ford; has travelled 
widely in ,Asia, Europe, America aM 
Riissiif'-, *actetl as Secretary to her^ 
father ; married Feroz Gandhi ; ha« 
two sons; at 21 became tlic member 




DcpafWept o£ the Coo- 
.iprm i Mcaiiber, Central Election 
^^uard and of Youth Advisory Board 
the A.I.C.C.; President of the 


Congress, 1^9. 

i^ndhy. Sir Jehangir Jivap 


-—horn Nov. IS, 1S%; educated<it 
-Bombay University, Columbia uni¬ 
versity, U.S.A. and Carnegie Tech¬ 
nical Institute U.S.A.; joined I'ata 
Iron and Steel Co. ; Assistant 


cd; twice Presidfiltt, All India 
UiiiQi* Confcrfcncc; India’s Xil;^ 
Coniruissioner to C^iylon 1947:‘5ft5' 
Labour Minister, Ccniral Goverh-' 
meni:, 1‘o^PcL Governor df U,P.^ 
lioni 195S^ ^ 

Gopalan, JCutteri*^ 

born iJ)i HI Malabar; passed 
Matric exau. from Mission V-Ugh 
School, Tclll>.lierry, 19!^l ; vyorkod 
as clerk m M.ilabar iTfstritt Bojird 


Ccncral Suj>erintendcni lyj'' ; Ckw- 
ral Superintendent !Q3() ; General 
Manager ]9^K ■, Agent, Tata Sons 
19-^4 ; Director, TELCO Pl-i*' ; now 
Director, Tata JntAistries since 1934. 

Chose, Dr. Profulla Chandra— 
Comes from Malikanda, Dacca ; 
passed B.A. with Lst class lionouis 
, in Chemistry, 1913 ; M.A., in 1916 ; 
first Indian to be appointed Deputy 
Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, 1920 ; 
gave up tltc .service to join non- 
cooperadon movement, 1921 : had 
been in jails number of time.s in 
1920, 1930, 1932, 1933 and 193'',; 
member, 0)tigTC.'-s Working Com- 
rnitlce 1939-50 ; again imprisoned in 
1940 and 1942 ; was one of the 


lor s yt'ar.s ; jciined Gandhi niove- 
’.ncnl jr. 19'27 and ^ent to jail in 
I'-d'-; CoJigrcjs Socialist 

P,yty PM3 ; MtMiiber, A.I.C3.C. 1936* 
39 ; Was I^residvuf and Secretary, 
Indi u) Sahh'!, 1951 ; headed 

a hunger from t^alicul to 

M'ulras (7>Kt inilt's) in 193S ; joined!* 
CominuniM I'.iriy in PJj'J ; sent to 
jail ju 1941 but disraSpeared from, 
V’ellf>re Ca-ntral |ai) ; emerged from 
Ins hideouts in 1946 but again sent 
to jail liii Mav, 1951 ; Secretary, 
Kerala Communist Party since 
Member. Central Comrriilioe, Cora- 
mnnist Party (»i' India ; Member, 
Lok Sabha .mcl Leader of ihe Party 
in the House from 1952. 


founders of Abhoy Ashram ; Chief 
Minister, W. Bengal, 1937-48 ; left 
Congress and fouvuleti Krishak 
Mazdur Party, 

Giri V. V.—educated at Bcr- 
hampore (Gar.jam) anti Dublin; 
practised law Cor some time ; join¬ 
ed C.D. movement in P/2J ; Presi- 


Govind Das, Seth —born 1896 ; 
joined non-coi'peration movement 
in 1920; snPered irnpri.soument 
for 7 vears ; President, Maiiakrishal 
P.C.(3, 19%»S-34 and 1946 onward.s ; 
Member, C3enlral ANS^'nibly 1923-25 
and 19.34-47 : Mt*mbcr, Council of 
Stales , vi.sitcd South and 


-dent, All-India 


Bailwavmen’j 


l.ast .Alrica in 1937 in ronncciimi 


. Federation 1927 and its Joint Secy., 

. 4929-36 ; represented All-India 
Trade L^nion Congrcs.s at, L.L.O. in 
<5cneva, 19^7 ; represented labour 
in It T. C. 1930-31 ; member, Ma<L 
, LcgUladvc Assembly , 1937 ; 
. Mplister of Labour and Industries, 
Madras 1937; again Minister, 
Madras in 1946 whieh he resign- 


with the status of Indiarrs ; Presi¬ 
dent, Hindi Sahilya Sammclaii 
1948 ; leader, Indian Delegatiofn to 
Commonw'eaith Parliamentary Con¬ 
ference, New Zealand, 1950 ; has 
written 84 plays in Hindi ; membe| 
of the Parliament. 

HaAumaiithaiya )S4» B.A,, LL.B, 
—born in- lOfiS educated ai 



®!'^<-‘''''-/ .’;>-Tvj 'Ax!' 

(SoiAcU Meint)€i^,,<^tifati; 

'CitaderXongRs.s Party in the ^bly 19-^^; a Meihher, 

^Mysore Representative As®c.nbly«>]r(^tGcMi^lth;,e,‘ 

}-t9r5-‘.9; 'PreSidehi, fidn^lore , Pis- |tj^ge,; p^crai Court tif 
: irict Gon^re^ Committee; Int^ao rmiv^‘|JL.O., from Oxfort^' 

, Representatwc at - the Intcr-Parha* of Judicial 

■ mentary Unit,>n Conference, Stuck- ^ the' Privy Council; 

4solni 1,49 and Dublin 1950; Chief Constituent AssanbJy of 
, vJAinisier of Mysore 1952-5.>. Vice-Chancellor, Poona UniyetsSW,? 

'~y:‘ HiivsHin,' Dr, Zakii>~-borii 1899 ; Jain, A^t -Praiadf M^A,, 
.'educated at Aligarh University; ^born Oct, 2, 1902; educat^ 

; gave concrete shape -to Mahatma Lucknow University; Membei", 0.1^. 

' Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme of Educa- Legislative Assembly iyi7-.-:S; 

tion; built up lamia Mtha into one ber, A.I.C.C. l^dl-35 and 
/of die mos't significant educational Member, Consrituent Assembly;;- 
institutions of the cof.ntry; Chair- 1946-5;>; Member, U. P. Legislative;-; 
manj Central Board of Secondary Asfcmbly 1057-38; Member, In-fh’a.®,/ 
^Education; Vicc-CUianeellor, Aligarh Parliament since 1948 ; suffered 
-Muslim University for “several years; prisonment for- participating 
kffjeiTiljer Indian Press Commission; Congress movements 1921, 19:0-54,5 
now Governor of Bihar from 1957. 19-:0 and 19i2; has travelled 

Jay Prakash Narain—^borti sively in Europe; Minister of R^,’'-,, 
in the Saran district of Bihar; left habilitation If 50-54; Minister • 
for America in !9.''2, and stayed Food and Agriruhure Govcrhmchf^ 
there for nearly 8 years and studied India, since 1954. 'y 

at five different Universities ; re- Jagjivan Ram, B.Scr-b orii’^ 
turned to India in P 29 and was April lf508 ; educated at 



imprisoned for C. D. .Movement; pressed Classes League till 19^ 
,for.red Congress Socialist Partyin President 1936-46; 

1934; mipristmed m 19.^ under D. irrprisonment for parricipstting.rSi^^' 
I-Act and released in 1946; member, Congress movemeift 1940-43 ; .Pa|i^ 
^gress Working Committee, |iamentary Secretary of. the C«^i 
J946-4/; a prominent member of the gress Ministry 1937-39; MiniSte^#, 
Praja Socialist Parry ; has joined Congress Government in .Bflw- 
Bhftodan Movement. n) 4 ^. Labour Member, < 

. Jayakar, M« Ramrao, Dr» Central Government 1947 
:Bar^at-Law, LL.D., D.C.L., RC,-- Indian. ITelegation to* LL.O.' . i? 
.educated at Bombay University ; fcrence, 1047 Minister of 
entered Bombay. Legislative {^ncil, Governm^t of InihSjf ;^ 

-1973' and became leader erf the, .Mira$tcr/trf Commnipcatlc^ih 
^Svi^rAj Party in the Central Assem- tral Government 1952^^^ 
blyLtook a prominent Jiart to bring of, Raii^ay^ Gpvisttimeiif:, 

;|>eACtCoi^ brom;'1957.“ ' •* . 

'Mk vh 



wi^o 


M.A., LL.B.—born 
oixied cotbmunisf movement 
in coliege;. conviete«l in 
(Conspiracy case for 5 years ; 
J^^^Ctary of the CommunistParty 
; edited the party weekly 
h'rojit 1 *'‘37-59; tsarted 
'^artv’s new organ People’s War^ 
''(m2-45). 

'■ Hari Vishnu, B.Sc,— 


" '-m 


» 

search ‘4ind Culture, i\$airs, Gov/i«^ 
ment (vf India from 1958. 

KalelkaV, Kaka Sahteb-^born - 

Dec. ], 1885, eminent socill worker,- 
educationist and writer ; was ^hc 
closc.si associate of Mahatma Gandhi 
/mcc was Vke-ChaAcejlor and 

Principal of Gujarat V^d^'apiih, 
19r8-:>-l ; was editor of "Navajivan, 
1922-23: is now the President of t!te 


.born July 13, 1907 ; educated at I’asic Pduoaaon Society, alsp Hiric- 
Madras University, School of Kco- tor, Mahatna (Gandhi’s Memorial 
'jtlbmics, lUindon and Univer.sUy Col- 'Museum ; Chairman, Backward 
lege, London ; resigned Government Classes Commission, 

Service as I.C.S.; Secretary, National Kairon, S. Pratap Singh—born 


Planning Cottmiiifce it> joined For¬ 
ward Bloc; scivcfl sever,il icims of 
imprisonment 1940-56; ’’vleinber. 
Constituent Assembly and Indian 
Parliament. 1946-.52 and again 1954- 
56. i 

Kabir, Humayun, M.A. (Cal. & 
Oxford); born l-'cb., 22 1956; edu¬ 
cated at Calcutta and r)\ford ; was 
Secretary of the Oxford Union 
Society : was the first President of 
, the All-Indin SiudciUs’ Congress and 
was the leader of the Krishak Praia 
Party in tlie Bengal L.cgislniive 


19<)I at Amritsar ; -educated at 
Khals.i College Amritsai and gra¬ 
duated from Michigan University, 
I'.S.A.t j-:>nied Congics.s in 1929 ; 
courted i uprisonmcni for Congress 
cause; clccicd M.L A,, Pineal) 1936; 
rc-clectcd I94'i; Minister of Punjab 
1947 49; General Secretary, Punjab 
P.C.C. 1941-50; Chief Minister, 
Punjab since 1956. 

^ Karan Sins:h, Yuvaraj—son 
of the Uari Singh, the ex-.M.iluraja 
of Jammu & Kashmir; bccamf; the 
cnnstiiutioual head of Kashmir in 


Council 1941 -t 7; was also President 
of various organisations including 
AIl-Rcngal Peasants* Party, Bengal- 
Assam Railway Employees’ Associa¬ 
tion, etc.; was Professor of Calcutta 
and Andhra Univ«jrsitics ; Assessor 
to the adjudicator in All-^ndia 
Railway dispute, 19-6 ; Member, 
Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 
1947; Dy. Leader, Indian Pclcga- 
tion^ at the 3rd General Conference 
of U.N.E.S.C.O., 1947; a well-known 
Writer in Bcrtgali and F.nglv h ; 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India 1948-56; 


]9-;9; was elected S.idar i-Riayasat by 
the State’s C<instiruent As^emMy in 
195?; educated at Si in agar, then at 
D-)on SJiool fro-n where he passed 
Senior Cambridge e,xaminaiion; took 
his Intermediate from •Allahabad 
L'niversily and his B.A. from J. & 
K. University;'took Master’s degree 
in Politic:'! Science from Delhi Uni¬ 
versity; Chancellor of the J. & K. 
Unii'ersily. ’ 

KAtju, Dr. Kallash Nath, 
M.A.*, LL.D.—^born 17th June, 

1.*‘'87; joined Allahabad High <5ourt 
1914: obtained LL.D. of Allahabad 


Minister of State for Transport and 
;,Comfnunications, Government of 
J’India' 1957; Minister, Scientific Rc- 

'"i * ' 

48 


University, 1919 ; Chairman, Alla¬ 
habad Municipal Board, 19-^5-36; 
Minister under /Congrc!!? Govern- 





fS4' 


•meat 1937>39 wd April. 1946—■ started another 
August, 194/ ; /member, A-l.CX^.; education *1956 ; re<ieiyi^ 

August, 4947; member AM:C.C.; im- of rupees from, the piiblic.'iiiirig^^^ 
prisoned ^or 18 months in connec- nilion of his educatioijial 
ti 9 n .with CJD. movement; detained .services 1949 at the 
under Defence of In^a Rules 1947' w^s<^ awarded Padr^^i 
43; Goverior, Orissa, 1947-48; <3ov- ISS?/ awarded Bharat Rat»a^^&^%y 
ernop. West Bengal 1947-51; HcnU.e\ founded Hindu Women’s 
and Defence Minister, Government sity which was converted' l|^- 


of India 1951-56; Chief Minister, 
M^hy| Pradesh from 1957. 

Kaur, Rajkumari Amrit—-bo^ 
February 2, 1889; daughter of 
Raja Harnam Singh of Kapurlala; 
educated at home and in school and 
college in^ England ; served on 
Gandhi's secretariat staff for 16 


S.N.D.T. Women’s University 

me. ■ 

Keskaf^, Dr« Balki’i>1ttr4k./ 
V i s w a n a t h— -D.Litt. (Paris)—^ ' 
born 1903 at Poona ; educated at 
Kashi Vidyapitli and Sorbone, 
Paris; )oine<^‘non-cooperation move¬ 
ment in 1931 ; was lecturer of Kashi 


years ; member, An-India Spinners’ Vidyapith 1927-1930 ; Secretary, 


Association and Hindustan Talimi 
Sangh for several years ; took part 
in freedpm movement and impri¬ 
soned tor* 2| years ; one of the 
founders of the w.i.w.c. and 
A.I.W.E.F.A.: President of a.i.c.c. 1931- 
33 and 1938 ; held various offices in 


Foreign Dcpl^ of the A.I.C.C., 1939- 
40 ; was sent^eed to imprisonment 
in 1930, 1931 4^d 1943; dgtained 
during individu^ civil disobedience 
movement 1941-42 ; joined the 
August revolution in 1942 as under¬ 
ground worker ; General Secretary, 


all-India organisations for women, Congress 1946-47; Member, Cons- 
1938 ; member, Central Advisory tiiucnt Assembly 1948 ; was a dclc- 
Board of Education for many years; gate of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Merfiber, Indian delegation to Union, Rome 1948 ; Deputy Minis- 
UNEsco in 1945 and 1946 ; led the ter. External Affairs 1939-52,; mem- 


Indian Delegation to W. H. Coi|- 
ference ; elected President of the 
W.H.O. Assembly 1950 ; President, 
Indian Leprosy Association and T.B. 
Association of India ; Trustee, 
Gandhi Memorial Fund ; President, 
National Sports Club of India ; 
Minister of Health, Government of 
India 1947-1957 ; a keen lover of 
sports and a famous tennis player. 

Karre^ Dr. Dhonoo Keahar 

'—born in April 18, 1858 ; started 
his career as professor of mathe¬ 
matics in a Poona College ; estab¬ 
lished the Widow Re-marriage 
Association 1893 and Hindu 


her, Indian Delegation to U. N. 
General Assembly 1950; Deputy 
Minister, Railways and Transport in 
addition to External Affairs, March 
1952—May, 1952 ; Minister, Informa¬ 
tion & Broadcasting, since 1952, 

Krishnamurti, J.— born 1897, in 
Madras; was adopted by Annie 
Besant in 1909 who proclaimed his 
spiritual powers; "Order of the 
Star in» the East ’’ was formed, liead- 
ed-'by Krishnamurti, to prepare for 
a new Messiah ; he disbanded the 
Order in 1929 and repudiated the 
idea. 

KuiuQrt4 Pukdit Hridftfmutlb 


Widow’s ^ Home Association 1895; LL.D.—born 1887 ; educated At 
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Onivcrsity and London UPr kegidative Assembly ; in6lQbe|ri ^ 
of Economics ;* joined Sor- Board* ol^ Trustees, Gandhi Memo* 
yaht? M India Society 1SJ09 ;• mem- rial Trust; member, Indian IDclev 
11,. P. Legislative Council, gation. General Asscrnblf U. N. Ol* 
and Central Asssembly nffember, Lok Sabha. • « 

, 1S^7'30 *, President, National Ciberal Kriahnan ^Dr. M. S^Born in 
Federation 1934 ; member of th^ Madras; graduated M,%h ’honours 
Council of States 1937-47 ; Presadern ' from the Presidency Coirege* Mad- 
7 Servants of India Society, 1936; ras ; joined Royal College of 
member, Constituent Assembly Science, London in 1921, where he 
of India ; Chairman, Nadonal Cadet received D.Sc. and A.RC>S.~ and ' 
■Corps Committee, 194^47 ; Dele- ^ko Ph.D. o£ Loudon University in 
gate, PaciSc Relations Conference, 1924 ; joincil Geological Survey of 
1945 ; Member, Council of States India as an assistant superintendent 
from 1951; was member. State Re- 1924 ; lecturer in geology in the 
organisation Commit^fce. Forest College, Debra Dun for three 

iCri]Mlani, Acharya J. B. M.A. successive sermons, 1927-29 ; pro- 
—born at Hyderabad (Sind) 1888 ; lessor of Geology, I’rcsidcncy Col- 
educated at Wilson Goliege, Bombay, lege, Calcutta 1933-35; Assistant 
Fexguson College Jpoona ; Professor Director of Geological Survey of 
of History, G.B,ill; College, Muza- India 1938-39 ; Superintei^ing (ieo- 
ffarpur, Bihar (1912-17) ; gave up legist 1945 ; Director' Geological 
the post to join Mahatma Gandhi’s Survey of India from 1939. Dclc- 
Charuparan indigo Satyagraha 1917; gate to the Royal Socict> Empire 
Lecturer, Banaras Hindu University Scientific Conference 1946 ; Repre- 
1918-20; joined non-cooperation* sentative of India at the L^.N. Scien- 
moi’ement 1920 ; imprisoned several mfic Conference 1948 ; Fellow of all 
tiiiics ; started Gandhi Ashram for learned scientific societies, such as, 
Khadi & village work 1920 ; Prin- National Institute of Sciences, Indian 
cipal, Gujarat Vidyapith 1922-27; -Academy of Science ; Mincralogical 
member. Congress Working Com- • Societies of Engl.ind, France, Swit- 
mittcc and General Secretary of the Zetland, Germany, America. 

Congress 1SH7 ; member, Hindustani Krishnan, Dr. K. S., D.Sc. ; 
Talimi Sangh, Wardha ; left Con- F.R.S.—born Dec. 4, 1898 ; educated 
gress in 1951 and organised the at Madras ;* Research • Associate, 
Krishak Mazdoor Praja Party which Indian Association for Cultivation of 
later merged with Socialists and is Science, 1923-28 ; Prof. Allahabad 
now known as Praja Socialist Party. University, 1942-47 ; President, 
KripakoU, Mrs. Sueheta, M.A. National Academy of Sciences, India, 
—^hprn, Jime 1908 ; educated at 1945-46; President, Indian Scicnefe 
Delhi: & Punjab Universities ; Prof. Congress, 1939 ; fellow of several 
Hindu University; Secy., Women’s scientific societies and academies ; 
Section, Indian National Congress recipient of numerous medals ; delc- 
and its foreign department for one gate to j»c%cral international scienti- 
and a half years; imprisoned 1940 & 6c conferences ; collaborated with 
1944 ; member, Working Committee Sir C. V. Raman in the discovery of 
-of the Congress, 1947 and Member, Raman effect; now Dirtttor, Natio- 
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hal Physical Laboratory, New* Delhi, 
since 1947. 

Krishnamachari, T. T.—b o r n 

Nov. 26, ; educated at Madras 

Christian College ; entered Madf'as 
Legislative Assembly 1937 ; member, 
Cennar AiTsembly, 1947 ; member- 
Constitueni Assembly ; member, 
Indian Tinancial Delegation to Lon¬ 
don 1948 ; member, House of the 
Pdople and Minister, Commerce and 
Industry, Government of India V)5\\, 
56 ; Finance Minister, Gosernment 
of India 1956-57. 

Lai, Shamaldhari —born Oct- 4, 
1894 ; educated at Calcutta L^ni- 
veriity and K\cter College, Oxford ; 
cnl^ered I.C.S., in 1919 : Divisional 
Magistrate and Collector, Bihar and 
Orissa 192? ; Unde»-Secretary to the 
Governmenf of India, Industries and 
Labour Departmciii 1924 1977 ; Jt.- 
Sccrei.iry to Royal Commission on 
Labour 1979 ; Director, Industries 
and Labour and Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissag.* 
Deputy I ligh Commis>,ioncr for 
India in London 1 ''38-1955 ; joint 
Secreiary, Government of India 
Labour Department and Ministry 
of Labour ; Leader, Indian Delega¬ 
tion to T.L.O. at Montreal 1916 ; 
Government delegate for I.L.O. in 
1947 and 1948 ; Chairman of the 
Governing Body of tlie I.L.O. 1948- 
49 : Secretary, Ministry of Labour, 
1946-10. 

Lai Bahadur Saetri —b o r n 

^1904 in Banaras; joined C. 
D. movement and imprisoned in 
1971 and General Secretary, U.P.C.C. 
1935 ; member, IT,P. Legislative 
Assembly P)37 and 1946 ; was Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of lh'» Congress *, 
Minister of Railways, Government of 
India 1952-57 ; Minister of Transport 
& Comm.unications .from 1957. 


Lohia, Dr. Rammonohar~born 

1910 ; educated at Calcutta^ . 
Bombhy “and Berlin where he took 
Ph.D. degree; prominent member 
of the Proja Socialist Party ; was 
Secretary, F’oreign Department of 
^le Congress ; imprisoned two years 
lor anti-war propaganda ; took lead¬ 
ing part in ‘ quit India ’ movement^ 
1942. 

Masani, M. R., B.A., LL.B.—b. 

Nov. 20, 1905 ; educated at Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay and London 
School of Economics, London ; 
advticatc of Bombay High Court ; a* 
founder of fhe ('oiigress Socialist 
Party ; member, Bombay Corpora¬ 
tion, 1'’35-45 ; Mayor of Bombay 

1943- 44 ; Secretary, Public Relations 

Dcpai'Unent of ^ Tala Sons Ltd., 
1948-49 ; member, the Central 
Assembly, 1945-47; Indian Ambas¬ 
sador to Brazil, J948-49 ; member, 
Indian Constituent Assembly ; 
Author of many books, such as- 
India’s Constitution ut Our 

India, Your Food, Fictwe of a Plan. 

Malik, H a r d i t Sing^h—born 
Nov. 23, 1894 ; educated at Oxford ; 
cnleied I.C.S. in 1972 ; served in 
the Punjab 197.2-30 ; Jt. Secy., 
Commerce Dept'., Govt, of India 
1934-37 ; first Indian Trade Com¬ 
missioner to U.S.A. and Canada 

1944- 47 ; represented India at 
several International Conferences ; 
leader, Indian delegation, 6th Ses¬ 
sion of the U. N. General Assembly 
at Paris 1951-52 ; High Commis¬ 
sioner for India in Canada 1937,-49 ; 
Indian .^imbassador to France 1948-56. 

Mahajan, Mehrchand —b o r nr 
Dec. 1889 ; educated at D.A.V. 
College, Laliore & Punjab Univer¬ 
sity ; practised as a lawyer at Dharam- 
shala, Gurdaspur and Lahore for 30 
years; appointed Judge of Lahore 
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High Court in 1943 served for 
a short period as a Judge of East 
Punjab High Courf after partition; 
appointed Chief Minister, jaininu & 
Kasliinir State ; Constitutional Ad¬ 
viser, Maharaja of hikaner ; Judge, 
Supreme C^urt of rndia ; also ChicT “ 
Justice, 1954-56. 

Mahtab, Harekrushna—• born 
Nov. 21, 1859 ; educated at Kaven- 
shaw College, Cuttack ; ^ined non- 
cooperation movement in 1920 ; 
Chairman, Palasoic District Hoard 
1924-28 ; member 11. & O. Legisla¬ 
tive Council 1924 ; Editor, Pnija- 
tatitia .and Rachuna; joined C. D. 
movement, 1930-1932 ; Picsident 
Utknl P.e.G. 19-0 & 1937 ; meinljer, 
Congress Working Committee, 
1946 50 ; Eix-Ministcr, Commerce 
and Industry, (Jovernment of India; 
Covernor of IJoinbay 1955-56; now 
Chief Minister, Orissa. 

Mathai, Dr. John, D.Sc., (Loud.) 

—born Jan. 10, 1886; educated 

at Madras, London School of 
Economics and Dxford ; D.Sc. 
(Loud.) ; Officer on Special Duty, 
Co-operative Department, Madras 
1918-20 ; Prof, of Economics, Presi¬ 
dency College, kladras 1922-25 ; 
Member, Madras Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, 1922 25: Member, Indian Tariff 
Board 1925-31 ; President, T’ariff 
Board 1931-35 ; ^3ircctor-Gencral, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statis¬ 
tics 1935-40 ; joined the Tatas 1940 
and became Director 1944; Innance 
Ministei, Government of Indi.a 
1946^ Minister, Industry and^Supply, 
Govt, of India .1946-47 ; Minister; of 
Transport and Railways 1947-48 ; 
Minister of Finance 1948.50; joined 
the Talas in 1950 ; Chairman, Taxa¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee ; Chair¬ 
man, Board of Directors, State, 
Bank of India 1955-56; Vice- 


• • • » 

Chancellor, Kerala* University, 

awardet! Vadma Uibhusan^ 'm 1954, . 

Mahmud, Dr. Syed^born ' in 

18fc9 ; educated in Aligarh, • Cam¬ 
bridge and Germany; was Gene¬ 
ral Secretary *o£ the KWlafat Com- 
of the All-lnilia’ Con¬ 
gress Conimiftcc 1923 ; was mem¬ 
ber oL the Working Commitice of 
the Congress 1945-49; Myii.ster«of 
Education and Development in the 
nrst Congress Bihar ('abinet 1937-39; 
again Minkster, Dcvclopmeni and 
Tran.sport 1946-52 ; was jailed 
several limes, last being in connec¬ 
tion with the 1942 movement; mem¬ 
ber of ihc Lolf Sabha ; Minister of 
Slate, Cciur d (cabinet 1554-56. - 

Mehta, Dr. Jiyraj, M.D. (J-ond.) 
M.R.C-P. (Lond.)—bon> 1S87 ; 
educated at Barod.a, Bombay 

London ; Chict Medical Officer, 
Haroda 1921-24 ; President, Indian 
Mcilic.ll A-ssociation Lor several years; 

I Member, Medical Council of India 
t938-43 ; I’ellow, University* of 
Bombay ; arrested and iiopryjoned 
in 1.932-33 and 1.942-44 under D. I. 
Act; Dircclor-Gener.il of Health 
Services of India, 19'S; Dcwaii, 
Baroda State, 19-18 ; Minister, Gov¬ 
ernment of Hoinbay from 1949. 

Mira Behn-^born Nov.^22, 1892; 
d.nighicr of Ailmiral Sir Edmund 
Slade; Her interest in music and 
admiiaiion for Beihoven’s works 
led her to Romain Holland which 
in turn led her to Mahatma Gandhi> 
left Europe for India anti joined 
Mahatma tJandhi’s Ashram at 
Saliarmati, Nov, 1925 
Mahatma Gandhi to London in 1931 
for Roimd Table Conference ; 
suffered several terms of imprison¬ 
ment during India’s struggle for 
freedom ; established an ashram and 
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cattle developmciut centre in JRishi> 
kesb forest area in 1947. 

. Mehta, Mra. H a n a a— born 
in , ]Jjl97 ; educated at Barod? j 
married to Dr. Jivaraj Meht% » 
President B.P.C.C., f93(>; 

Bombay University Senate 193U, 
1947 ; member, Bombay Legislative 
Council for several years; Vice- 
Presidentj All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference lor several years ; represent¬ 
ed India in several Internationai* 
Conferences ; W'as a member of the 
U,N. Sub-Commission nn the status 
of wojiH’n ; rnemlicr. Human 

Rights Commission of U. N. 1947 ; 
and delegate, Coiiuilonwealth Pai- 
Hamcntary Confercjtce 1948 ; author 
of numerous books; was Vice 
Chancelky, B iroila*University, 

Mehta, Ctanganvihari Lai, M.A. 
—born April 15, PKK) ; educated 
at Bombay and London School 
of Hct>nomics ; Assistant Lditor of 
the lion:bay Chronicle 1921-25 ; 
Manager, Scindia Steam Navigatiofi* 
Co. at Calcutta 1928-47: Pre.skleni, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
l‘)29-4<k President, Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce,, 
1942-43; Member, Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education 
194 M7 ; Member, Constituent As¬ 
sembly o£ India, 1547 ; Commis¬ 
sioner of the Port of Calcutta for 
several years ; President, Tariff* 
Board 1947-50 ; member, All-India 
Council of Technical Education, 
1945 ; Chairman, Indian Tariff 
Commission 1952 ; pTmber, Plan¬ 
ning Commission 1950-52 ; Indian 
Ambassador to U.S.A. 1952-58; 
aw'arded Padma Bibhusa/ti in 1949. 

Mehta, Asoka, B.A.—born 24th 
Oct. 194T; educated at Wilson 
College, Bombay; imprisoned several 
limes; one of thi founders and 


prominent member of former Social¬ 
ist Party, of India ; Secretary, All- 
India Socialist Party ; editor of the 
, party organ 1935-39; imprisoned 
seversU,. times ; Member of the Ix)k 
Sabha'!$ w'as Chairman, Food Grains 
'^^tnquity Committee. 

Medihi Bishnuram— born April 
1899 ; educated at Gauhati and 
graduated from Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; ^took M.A. degree from 
Dacca College ; Bar at 

Gauhati ; participated in die non- 
co-operation movement in 1920 and 
was iinprisongd for one year ; en- 
rf)Ued as Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court ; wa.s President of the 
Assam Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee till 1939; Member of the 
Assam Legislative AsseanMy in 1938; 
w'.Ts Minister of Finance .and Reve¬ 
nue of the Assam Government 1946; 
Chief Minister of Assam 1950-52 ; 
Chief Minister of Assam for the 
.second time 1956 which he resigned 
in 195“ ; Memhci, Assam Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly 1938 & 1946 ; Joint 
Secretary. Congress Session, Gauhati, 
\ Piesident. Assam P.C.C. 1931)- 
39 ; First Congress Chairman, ffau- 
h.id Local Board. ; Assam’s Chief 
Minister 1950-57 ; now G(»vcrnor of 
Madras from 195S. 

Mahalanobi., P. C., M.A., 

F.R.S— b. June *29, 1893 ; educated 
at Brahmo Boys School & Presidency 
College, Calcutta; received Tripos, 
Cambridge University ; Senior Re¬ 
search Scholar at King’s College, 
Cambridge ; joined Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta 1917 ; M.A. of Cam¬ 
bridge University 1918 ; Hony. 
Secretary, Biswavarati, 1921-31 ; 
Sectional President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925, 1942 ; Secretary, 

Indian Statistical Society from 1931 ; 
Editor, San\hya for sevdra! years*; 
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Statistical Adviser to-many Govern¬ 
ment Committees aqd Commissions; 

CaL University Professor of Statistics, 

1941; General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress 1945; elected 
F.R.S. 1945; President, Indian 

Science Congress, 1950, Leader^ Mukherjec, Air 
Indian IDelcgation, U<S.S.K.. Aca- Subroto—born March 
demy of Sciences Moscow', 1951 
Scientific Delegation,' U.S.S.R. Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences 1954 ; IL'hairman, 

E.C.A.F.E. Conference of Statis¬ 
ticians, Bangkok, 1952 ; Staiisiical 
Adviser to Indian Cabinet. 

Munshi, Sm. ^lavati—born 
1889, a Icaduig Congress won.aji, 
a keen social worker ; was an elected 
member both ot Pa^u-ihay .\sscmbly 
and Bi»jnbay Corporation ; an 
of 


autiuiress ot repute with a record 
of riatiftnal. social and benevolent 
SCI vises: wife of Mr. K. M. Mnnshi. 

Mittra, Dr. Sisir Kumar, F.R.S. 

—is a professor of Physics and 
Director of the Institute of Radio- 
Physics :ind Electronics ; is a pioneer 
in the lield of radio research in the 
couniry ; is well-known for his re¬ 
search m ionispbcrc—tlie radio roof 
of the world. His book on this 
subject Upper Atmmphere lias been 
tianslated into Russian by the 
Ministry of Culture, U.S.S.R.; elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1958. 

Menon, K. P. S.* B.A. (Oxon.) ; Delegate to 
T.C.S., C.J.E.—born Oct. 18, 1898 ; First F.diior 


ral, GqvL of India in China 
47 ; Chairman, U. N. C(»nmissid|^« 
on Rbrca, 1948 ; Sccretapy-Generaf/ ' 
Ex*cfnal Affairs, Government ^o£ 
India 1948-52; Indian Ambassador 
to U.S.S.R. frSm 1952. • 

*Mar«lial 

5, 1911 

at Calcutta ; educated at Cranwell, 
latgl.iud in 1929 ; passed athrou^h 
K.A.F. College and Imperial 
l^ierue College, U. K. ; served 
uiih Nk). 16 Squadron R.A.F. 1932- 
.vi ; coiiimajided No. 1 Squadion 
I.A.F. 193=1; luentionrd in dcs- 
pniches tor tj^stinguislicd service 
in N'.W.F.P. ; Station Commander 
R.A.F. Station, Koh.at 1943 ; Dy. 
Chief v)f Air Staff and Dy. Com- 
ui.'-ndcr I.A.F. 19-57-52; Chkf of Air 
Staff, Indian Air Thiice from 1954'. 

Menon, V. K. Krishna, M.A. 
(London); M.Sc. (Econ, London); 
Bar-ot-Law, LL.D. Glasgow (Hon¬ 
oris causa) ; Padina lihusan 1954 ; 

May 3, J897 ; educated at la- 
bar, Madras and London; Sccreury, 
India League (London) 1929-47; 
Counccllor, St. Pancras, Lomlon, 
i.94.S-47; Special Representative, 
tdovernincut Indi.a 1916-47 ; re¬ 
presented India in \arious inter¬ 
national Congress ; High Commis- 
sitjiier f( r Iridif in f.onclow 194L52; 

.U.Nk Nov. 1952-53; 
Pelican Books ; 20th 


educated at 
Madras and 
in 1932 ; served 
dency till Feb. 
Iridia’s Agent in 
deputed bv Govt 


St. Xaxier’s College, Century Librarv (Bodley Head) ; 
Oxford ; joinel I.C.S. Minister without portfolio, Govern¬ 
ment of India 1956 ; Minister of* 
Defence, Guivernrnent 'of India from 
1957. 

Menon, Lakshmi N. —born in 
1899 at Trifftidriiin ; educated at 
Trivandrum, Madras and London ; 
w'a.s lecturer of Queen Mary’s Col¬ 
lege, Madras 1922 25 and Jsaliella 


in Madras Presi- 
1925 ; G®vt. of 
Ceylon 1929-33 ; 
of India to en¬ 


quire the position of Indians in 
Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda 1934 ; 
Chief Minister, Rharatpur State 
and Political Agent, Western Raj- 


piltana States, 194<L43 ; Agent-Gene- Thoburn College* Luckrtow'* 1930-33; 
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represented 1. di^ as an alternate Munshi K. B.A,, LL.B.—b. 
4^cgaie t» the U.N. General Asseni- Dec. 29,, 1887 j .educated at Baroda 
bl/ in P»“is 1948 and New ■<^i'ork Sifid Bombay ; enrolled as Advocate, 
1950 I also represented India at the High Court 1913 ; was a joint edi- 
Third Session of die Commission on tor of Young India in 1915 ; Sccre- 


tlic Statusfiof Wouidi ; appointed 
Parliamentary Secretary to the*^ 
Ministry of External Affairs 1952- 
57 ; Dy. Minister of External Affairs 
from 1957. 

Mody*. Sir Homi P.. M.A^ 
Boiiibay; Member, Municipal Co^ 
poration, 1913-14; and its President, 
1923-24 ; Chairman, Mill-Owners’ 
Association, ^Bombay, 1929-31; Presi¬ 
dent, Indian Ivlcrcbants' Cliainber, 
1928 ; President, Employees’ Fede¬ 
ration of India, 1932-41 ; attended 
Round Table Conference ; Member, 
Central Assembly 1929-43 ; Member, 
Viceroy’s* Icxecutive Council 19^-43; 
Director, Tara Sons Ltd.; Delegate, 
1. L. Conference, Geneva, 19.27 ; 
Governor of Bombay, Sept. 1947 ; 
Governor of Uttar Pradesh, 1919-52. 

Mudaliar, Sir A. Ramaswam^ 

K.C.S.I.—born October 14, 1887 ; 
educated at Madras Christian 
College and Law College, Madras ; 
Advocate, Madras ; Member of th<^ 
Madras Legislature, 1929-26; Mayor; 
Madras Corporation, 192S-30; niem- 
ber. Council of States 1930; member, 
Indian Legislative Ai^iernbly 1931-34; 
delegate to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference ; Leader, Indian Delegation 
to the British Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Conference, Toronto 1933 ; 
'member, Economic Committee of 
the- League of Nations ; member, 
Viceroy's Executive Council, 1939-42 
and 1943; was member of the Bri¬ 
tish War Cabinet a^d Pacific War 
Council 1942-43 ; Presieferit of Social 
and Economic Council of U. N. 
1916 and 1947 ; Dewan of Mysore 
1946-49. 


tary, Bombay Home Rule League, 
(191^20 ; Fellow of tlie Bombay Uni¬ 
versity ; member, Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council 1927-30; mejnber, 
Baroda University Commis.sion, 
iy2‘i, iriciAber, All-India Congress 
Committee 1931-37 ; was Home 
Minister, Bombay, 1937-39 ; a well- 
known Gujarati novelist ; left Con¬ 
gress in 1941_biit rejoined in 1946 ; 
Agcnr-Gcneral of India in Hydera¬ 
bad State 1947-IS ; Food and Agri- 
fultuie Minister, Government of 
India 1950-52 ; Governor of U.P. 
1952-57 ; Kulapathi of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. 

Mukherji, Dr. Hirendranatli 

M.A. Ji.Litr. (Oxon.), Bar-at- 
Law—born Nov. 23, 1*^37 ; edu¬ 
cated at Calctma University, St. 
Caiheriiio’s, Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn, London ; Lecturer in history Sc 
politics, 4^ndhra University 1934-45 ; 
Head of the Department of History 
S'lrendranath College since 1936 ; 
Lecturer, Post-Grtiduatc Department, 
Calcutta University 1940-45 ; mem¬ 
ber, E:.'ccutive Commiiiec, Bengal 
P.C.C. 1938-39: member, A.I.C.C. 
1938-39 ; Foundation member, 
Friends of the Soviet L^nion 1941 ; 
Editor, IndoSoviet Journal 1941- 
45 ; Associate Editor, Calcutta 
Weekly Notes 1945-52; member, 
Bengal oState Committee, Comm'unist 
Pasty of India 1947 ; Member, Lok 
Sabha from 1951. 

Mukherji, Sir Biren, M.A. 
(Cantab)—born 1899 ; educated at 
Calcutta and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; is the Managing Director 
of the well-known firm of Martin- 
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Burn and also Indian. Iron & Steel 
Co. ; youngest son of Sir Rajendra- 
nath Mookherjee ; joined the tin]^ of 
Martin & Co. in 1924; became a 
partner of Burn & Co. in 1951 and 
of Martin & Co., Ltd. in 1943 ; was 
Sheriff of Calcutta, 1940*41 ; \y(S 
member of the National Defence 
Council. 

Nadar, Kamraj"<*b. 1903 ; Pre¬ 
sident of the T.'imil Nad Congress 
Committee 1939-1952 excepting sr/ 
months; leader of the Madras 
Legislature Congress Party from 
March 1954 consequent on the re¬ 
tirement of Mr. C. Kajagopalachari ; 
Chief Minister of Madras from .'^pri!, 
1954. 

Nag, Dr. Kalidas-~-l)orn 1892 ; 
educated Calcutta and Paris Univer¬ 
sity ; Professor, Scottish Churches 
College, Calcutta 1915-19 ; Princip.il, 
Mahendra College, Galle, Ceylon ; 
representative of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity at the International Confer¬ 
ence of Libraries and Libr.irial^^ 
Paris 192^ ; Professor, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, Post-Graduate classes from 
1923-55 ; visiting Professor, Univer¬ 
sity of Howaii ; Delegate, 2nd 
British Comn^onwealth Rclatiojfs 
Conference, Sydney 1938 ; General 
Secretary, Asiatic i^jciety of Bengal, 
1942-46 ; Member, Rajya Sabha 
1952-54. * 

Namboodiripad, £. M. S.^—born 
in Malabar 1908 ; entered active poli¬ 
tical field during civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 ; formed with his 
friends Kerala Congre^ss Socialist 
Party in 1934; was for sometime 
Joint Secretary of the All-Inrfia Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party ; is a founder- 
member of the Kerala Communist 
Party 1937 ; a prominent member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India and also 



a ^nTcmber of * •the* Politburo aiAce 
1951'*;^ i6 a journalist and a Wfi^pf 
u^^boih English and IMalayalaJJi ; ^ 
visited People’s Rcpublfc of Cninra ; ' 
thief Minister of Kerala from. 1957. 

Nanda, ^ulzarilal, .M.A., LL.B. 

—born July 4, 1898; pducated 

at Foreman Christian College, 
Lahore; Research Scholar, Allahabad.^ 
University 192t)-21 ; Secretary, Tex¬ 
tile Labour Association, /rhnicdtibad,* 
1922-46 ; Minister of Labour, Bom¬ 
bay Government, 19-](i-59; l)eputy 
Chairman, National Planning Com¬ 
mission, 1950-51 ; Minister for 
Labour, Employmt/nt, Planning, 
Govern'oent/of India. 

Nayar, Dr. Sushila —horn at 
Kuniah in Gujerat District; came in 
contact W'ith 'Muli.ii ria Gandhi m 
19^0 ; was sent to jail stveral times, 
1942, 1944 ; was Secretary to the 
Kasiurbu Trust Medical Board ; 
toured Noakhali with Mahatma 
Gandhi during communal riots; 
worked for the recovery of rjaducted 
Muslim women in Punjab 1948 ; 
toiircil A’r,erica, England :jid Scan¬ 
dinavia 194H-5i') and took graduate’s 
course in cliild and maternal care 
at John Hopkins University, U.vS.A.; 
was Minister of Health, Delhi State. 

Nohru, Jawaharlal —horn Nov. 
14, 1889 ;ji only son of the late 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’; educated at 
Harrow School, Trinity College, 
Cambridgfc and Inner Temple Ixin- 
don ; Advocate, Allahabad, High 
Court; Secretary, Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, j^jdC.C. 
.since 1918 ; siifTcred firsf imprison¬ 
ment for organising .strikes -and 
hartals during Prince of Wales* 
visit • l<922-28; General Secretary, 
A.I.C.C., 1929; Chairman of the 
Allahabad Municipality ; arrested in 
the Nahha State and* put on prison 
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fpr* agilation of »thc* Akalis to *per- 
foroi a rcli^ous ceremony ;fvi5{ited 
.Euh}]^ and attended Brussels 
ference of Oppressed Nationalities 
as the* oflScial delegate oi the Con¬ 
gress ; organi|ed Bihar tcariliquake 
relief; was^again arrestctl in Fdb. 
19,^4 anJ kept in jail 1935 ; went 
to Europe for his wife’s treatment 
who died there, 1^36 ; President, 
Induifi National Congress, 1929-3i), 
1936, PH9 and 19'h) : visited Spain 
during Spanish Civil War P*3S ; 
elected first Piesidcni of the All- 
Tndia States Peoplei-” Conference, 
193.9 ; visited CSiina, Aaignsr, 1939 ; 
Mitrered imprisonment IV parlicipai- 
ing in Camgress nuncnieiuv, I'Cl, 
•1922,193(1, ]<)32, 1940 and 

(TPaJO-IS; took acu\c»j)art ni the 
Cripps ncgotiajlion, I' 42-, caganiscd a 
'Defence Council for the oflicers and 
men of the Indian N'ati >*ial Army 
foinicd liy Sublias Bose ; visiietl 
Singapore, March. ]94(» ; joined iii- 
. tcriin government as member for 
External Atiasrs and Commonwealth 
Relations^and was nominated Vice- 
President, Sept, 1946 ; Honorary 
LL.19., Pato,! Univeisity, 1946 ; 
sa.iic degree frriri Delhi University, 
1918; called Asian Relation.s (Con¬ 
ference at Delhi, 1947; Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India since j 9-V; participated 
in C<»mmonv\icalth Prime Ministers’ 
. Ctjnference, London, Ocl. 1948; 
a<ldresscd United Nations Assem- 
blv at Paris, 194'i : visited 

U.S.A. and Canada at the invitation 
01 l5,S. & Canadian (jo\'crn:oents ; 
attendeef the Coronation of (9ueen 
Elizabeth If ; attended the 
Conference of Prime Ministers of 
S-E. A.sia ill Colombo -Con¬ 

gress President 1951, 1952 I'x 1953 ; 
His books include— /4taohtographv, 
Glint psc of World hlutoty; Dis- 


covery of Indies; Letters from Father 
to his Daughter; Bunch of old 
lettiiys; etc. AcJ^^>^y^mountain climb¬ 
ing Iswimming and horse riding. 

NeoKjTt Kjihitish Chandra^ 
M.A., LL.B.—^born 1888 ; edu- 
cJi|^d at Dacca & Calcutta; starred 
practice as an advocate; Member, 
(kmtrai Legislative Assembly 1921- 
.34 &. 1942-45 ; Adviser to States 
Delegation ta R.T.C. in London, 
%.‘30-31 ; Devvan of Mayurbhanj 
State 194Q-42 ; Political Adviser of 
Mayurbhanj Stale 194tM2 ; Member, 
Standing Committee of A-linisters of 
the Chamber of Princes 1940-42 ; 
Chaimuiii. Committee of Ministers, 
i'aMcrn States 1940-42 ; Legal Ad¬ 
viser, Chamber of Princc.s; Member, 
Central Legislative Assembly 1942 
and again in PH6; member. Council 
of Human Rights, U, N. 1942 ; 
Chairman, Indian Railway Enjuiry' 
Committee, 1947; Minister of 
Relief &. Rehabihtati'in, (rovt. tif 
Li^.ia 1947; Minister of Cctmn.erce 
*‘4^50; Chairman. Finance Co.m- 
niisMoM 1^^51-53 ; Member, Planning 
Commission 1953-57. 

Nor key, Skerpa Tenadng-—lioril 
1^14 in Pastern jS’epal ; beg.in 
his life a.s porter to mountaineering 
parties at IDarjecling ; joined many 
exfieditions—mainly F,verest expedi¬ 
tions from 1935—si*ch as Shipton, 
Riittlcdge, Tilmaii’s parties; reached 
at height of 28,210 ft. of Mt. Ever¬ 
est with Swiss expedition in 1952; 
conquered the .summit of Mt. Ever¬ 
est ‘with Hillary on May 29, 1952 > 
awarded Gebrgc Medal by the Presi¬ 
dent of India ; now Director, School 
of Mountaineering, Darjeeling. 

Pal, Dr. Radhabinod, M.A., 

LL.D.—Advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court from 1921 ; Tagore 
Law Profes,sor of the Calcutta tJni- 
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versity for 3 times; ;ittended the 
International Congress ‘ of Com¬ 
parative Law 1927 and was'electcwi 
President of the InternaticjQal 
Asseml>ly of Comparative La^ ; 
Judge, Calcutta High Court 1941- 


.f- 


1937-39 ; again ’in 19-^6-54 ; 
Minister,! Govt, of India from 15^^ * 

Wi^kvata, M. Manch|iranif BJiV' 
IJ-.B,—Born 7 th May, 188?; 
educated at Elphinstone * High 
School and College!, P^jmbay ; was 


V may U'gisl.uive Council upio 1947 ; 
1, 4 v48 ; elected mc^oer, G<jvernor of Madhva Pradesh 1*947- 

national J^aw Commisston in 19:>2 


author of several law books; aw^fd- 
ed PadfKa Bibhusan, 1959. 

Pandit Mrs. ^^jayalakshnii— 

born 18, Aug., 19fK) ; sister of 
Pandit lawaharlal Nchiu ; wa.. the 
firsi woman Mim^tcr in India ; took 
aciiie part m the Congress niovc- 
incnts of 1930 and 1932 ; President, 
Ail India Women’s Conference ; 
1941 ; was sent to jail in ]‘^30 and 
1932 ; took e' tensivc tour to Ame¬ 
rica in 1944 45 ; again Congress 
Minister of U. P., 1946 ; leader of 


] 946 ; leader of 


Panikkar, Sardar K. M.—' 

b. 1895 ; educated in the Madras 
Christian College and Christ Church 
College, O'doj^ "whcAr lie ^\■ls the 
first Indian io obtain a first class 
honours in history, 1917 ; Professor, 
Aligarh University ; joinct! non-cC^ 
operation and t*d?trd Suamp>a : the 
first ediior of Nind^than Tunics, 
Delhi, 1925 ; went to Europe 1925- 
31 ; Secretary, Cluinccllor the 
Princes’ Chamber 1931-37 ; held con¬ 
currently, portfolio of the Portign, 


India Delegation lo U. N. in 194t)„j Political and Education as \lmisier 
1947, 1948. 1952 and 1953 ; India’s of Bikaner ; India’s reprc'^entative 
Ainbassatlor at U.S.S.R. 1948-49 ; at the Pacific Cf)nfrr«MKC, 4^'an:ida, 
India’s Ambassador to U.S.A. 1949- 1942 : delcgrilc to U. X. General 

51; President, U. N. General Assembly; India’s Aml)avad<<r to 
Assemblj', High Commisi? ('hina 19-13-52; India’s Ambassador 

sioncr of India in London from to Egypt and Minister to bvria, 
P'54; Isos received many honorary Jordon, Lebanon and Libva ; Mcm- 
doctorete.s from Indian and foreign her. States^ Reorganisation Corn- 
universities. ® moitee ; now Ambassacror U) France 


Sioncr 


Pant, Pt. Govtnd Vallabh— born 
Sept., 1887 ; educated nr Muir 
College, Allahabad ; enrolled advo¬ 
cate, 1%9 ; Leader, Congress Party 
U.P, Assembly ; was 'leader of the 
• Sw'araj Party in U.P. Council for 
seven years; took leading part in the 
non-co-operation movement, 1921 ; 
took active part in Satyagraha 
•movement, 19^0 ; Member, Cenrtal 
Legislative Assembly in 1935 ; was 
Congress Prime Minister of U.P., 


fro'ii 195^ 

Patil, S. K.—born A.uuust 14, 
P>00 in Sawantwacli ; educated at 
Bomliay and London ; sludiedl 
iournalisni at the^ London S^wSiJr 
Economics and London l?tuvcrsiiy 
College; joined non-cooperation' 
ipovcmetit in 1920 and conducted 
‘ National Schools ’ till 1924: also 
took part in various^ civil disobe-* 
dience movement lau’nchejl by the 
Congress and was imprisoned seve- 
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rdl limes; was, a .riiember oC 'the St. John's College, Cambridge, Paris 
Working Ci^mmiuee of die -'Cona. and Gotdngen; Senior Wrangler of 
^ grtss 1947-'31 ; has been a fombridge 1899'; Principal and 

of tfie A.I.C.C. for last 27 years ; Pr^essor, Ferguson College, 1902- 
was .member of the hombay Cot- 26; Minister of Education, Bom- 
poralion for 18 years ^ was Presi- bay; 1921-23 & 1929; President, 
dent of tht Bomlwy Provincial jfiaian Liberal Federation; Fellow, 
Congress Committee, 19-16; was Bombay University 19U5-7 ; mcm- 
member of die Bombay Legislative ber, Bombay Legislative Council, 
Assembly for 10 years; was Chair- 1913-16 ; Vice-Chancellor, Indian 
•man of tjje Government of India’s Women’s ^University 1916-20; 
Film Enquiry Committee; now r^gnember, India Council, 1927-32 ; 
Minister of the Central Govern- High Commissioner tor India in 


ment frcnxi 1957. 

Patwardhan, Achyut —educated 
ted at Central Hindu College, 
Banaras; took M.A.l^j degree and 
proceeded to Europe; became I’ro- 
fessor of Econfjinics on lus return; 
■ joined C. D. Movement in 1*U2; 

•started aloijg with oiiiers Congres.s 
- Socialist Party; went under-ground 
during August revolution, 192-4-'16. 

Sri Prakasa, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab), 15ar-at-Law—b. 1890 ; 
educated at Allahabad and Cam- 
brid^tf was called to the Bar in 
1914 ; was connected with Banaras 
Hindu University P-M4-17 ; member, 
Banaras Municipal Board 1921-25 ; 
member of the A.LC.C. 1918--i5 ; 
President of the U.P.C.C. 1934-35 ; 
General Secretary, Congress 1929-31; 
meniber. Central Assemjily 1935-46; 
was imprisoned five thnes during 
the national ‘ movement; India’s 
High Commissioner in Pakistan 
1947-49; Governor of Assam 1949- 
50; Cotniuercc Minister, Central 
•iCnvei ament 1950-51; Governor of 
MatliaV 4.^52-56 ; -Governor of Bom¬ 
ba/. from 195!). 

Paranjape, Sir R. P.—^born 16 
Feb. 1876, M.A. (Cantab^;- IXSc. 
•(Hon. Calcutta) ; was Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, Lucknow University ; edu¬ 
cated at Ferguson College, Poona, 


Australia 1944-47. 

Ranga. N. G.i—born 7, Nov., 
1900; educateef at Oxford ; Prcj- 
fessor of Economics, Pachyappa’s 
College Madras, 1927-30; member. 
Congress Working Committee, 1948; 
President, All-India Kisari Congress, 
Rural People’s Federation, Andhra 
IVovineial Congress Committee; 
was member of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment for several years ; President, 
All-India Handloo.m Wcaver.s’ CtJii- 
A'Ci,s ; India’s delegate to FAC 
K’onfeiencc, C'openbagen, ISHb and 
I.L.O. Onilcrcnce, San Francisco, 
1948; led Indian ilelegations to the 
London (1946) and the Hague 
4)I'‘47) ConfcrcnLC of International 
Federation of Agri*,ultural Pro¬ 
ducers ; Resigned C'ongrcss 1951 ; 
started Krishikar Lok Party. 

R&y, Dr. Bidlban Chandra— 
b. )m July, 1882 at Patna ; edu¬ 
cated at Patna; M.D. degree from 
Calcutta University, 1908 ; L.R.C.P. 
(London) and M.R.C.S. (Eng.) in 
1909; M.R.C.P. (London) and 
F.R.C.S. in Pdl ; President, Indian 
Medical Council 19.39 & 1544; Fel¬ 
low of the Calcutta University 1916; 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, 1942-44; D.Sc. (Cal.) conferred, 
in 1944; Alderman of Calcutta for 
two times; Mayor of Calcutta for 
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two times ; imprisoned for six 
month in 1931 ; member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1923;'Prcsiiier 
B.P.C.C.; Chief Minister, \Vesi 
Bengal from lyn7. 

Ray, Mrs. Renuka —A gra¬ 

duate of titc Ix>ndon School of E<!^ 
nomics; was a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly from 
1943-45; and then, member of the 
Indian Constituent Assemblv i94t>- 
50 ; a promient member of die All-^ 
India Women’s Conlcrcncc; Mem¬ 
ber, Board of Education; member. 
Governing body of 'I'agore’s \'iswa- 
bliarati; Minister of> ReJiabiliiation, 
West Bengal; 1952 ^7. N<jw nicm- 
ber of the Parliament. 

Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara 
Venkata, M.A., LL.D. D.Sc., 
(C2al.) F.R.S.—born at 7’richino- 

poly, Nov. 7, 18M8 ; educated at 
cated at Hindu College Visakliapat- 
nam and Presidency College, Madras 
and graduated in 1904 and got 
master’s degree three years lateF; 
entere*.! the Indian Finance Depart-'^ 
ment as Asst. Accountant General 
after winning first place in a compe¬ 
titive examination; came to Calcuita 
in 1909 where he began his scienti^ 
fic researches: Palit Professor of 
Phv.sics at the Calcutta University 
1917; visited Europe in 1921 as a 
delegate to theg. Congress of the 
Universities of British F.mpire ; 
became Ghose Travelling Fellow, 
1924; visited America and represent¬ 
ed India at the centenary of the 
Fj'anklin Institute of Philadelphia ; 

, represented India at the fticentenary 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
at Leningrad and Moscow, 1925 ; 
discovered the phenomena known 
as * Ram mi effect* in 1928 ; received 
Mctucci Medal, Rome 1928 ; created 
Knight, 1929; received Hughes 
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Mcdil of the Rpyal Society, ; 
watvled^ Nobel -Prize for physics,’ 
^0 ; ’resigned Calcutta* University 
moTtss<n'ship 1933; €*tl became 
ftirccior ol the Ibingalorc ,St;jcncc 
Insiiiuic; b^an to build Raman 
Insiituic in Bangalore 4943 ; award¬ 
ed Franklin Medal oF America, 
1951 ; President, Indian Science 
Congicss 1928, Fellow, Franklin 
Institute, Royal Irish Academy stc. 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S. 
M.A. D.Ll'lT., I’.lkA.—Born 5ih 
September, 1(S82 ; W'as educated in 
the Madras Christian ('ollege; was 
Professor of T[*hiloso{4iy, Preiadency 
College, Madbs (PM 1-17), Mysore 
University (1918-22); George V. 
Prof, of Plnlo'iophy, Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity (1931-46); Vice-Chancellor, 
Banaras Hindu Univcrj^iiy (1939- 
4S); Upton Lecturer,' Manchester 
College, Oxford and 1920-^0) 

Haskel Lecturer in comparative re¬ 
ligion, University ol ('hicago 
(1926); Pre.sideiil, Indian Philoso¬ 
phical Congress, 1927 *--4950; 

Hibbert Lecturer (1929); was SpSWU. 
ing Professtjr of F.astcrn RtMigions,” 
Oxford; member of the International 
Committee on Inicllcciiial Coopera¬ 
tion, League of Nations (1931-39); 
Hony. Fellow, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; President, Indian Universi¬ 
ties f'ommi ,\ion; was Jndia’s Am¬ 
bassador ,t6 U.S.S.R.; now Vice- 
President of India from 1952. 
Author of Indian Philosophy (2 
(sols); Hindu View of Life; Kalf{i, 
etc, 

Rajagopalchari, * ^B)a!, 

B.L.—-born in 1879, educated*, at 
Presidency College and Law College, 
Madras^ * joined Bar in 1900 at 
Salem ; gave up his practice and 
joined Ro\y)att Act Satj'agraha 
campaign, j[9l9 ; serve^ many 
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of ^pfisomixent; edited family of Jamnagar, Kathiawar; 
* Gandhiji’s New • India; General nephew of- the great cricketer Raft^ 
Secretary of the Congress, i921-2/r yit Slr4iji; educated at ILa)kum^ 
rxicmbcr. Working Coinmitte^“of O^lege, Rajkot and Royal Milit^ 
Congress 1941 ; and again in 1945; College Sandhurst; was commiss- 
President, Tamil Nad Congress -tfioned in 1821 ; joined 2nd Royal 

Committee ‘lill 1935; 'was Premier jkneers; went to N. Africa Us 
-of the Congress Ministry at Madras, Squadron Commander in 1941; is 
1937-39; left Congress in 1942 on die first Indian to win D-KO. in the 
account of thc differcnc eof opinion World War II ; the first and only 

but joine^J in 1945; member. Interim Indian to attain brevet rank of a 

Government, 1946-47 ; Minister,^ major; waff appointed commandjint 
Government of India, 1947; Cover, of the 2nd Royal Lancers in 1943 ; 
nor. West Bengal, 1947-48; Gover- Deputy Director of Public Relations, 
iior-Gcneral of India, 1948-50 ; Govt, of India in Wahsington, 1945; 

Minister of Home /Vifairs, Govern- first Military.Attache in Washing- 
ment of India, 1950-5/; Chief Minis- ton, 1945; and was awarded die 
ter,_^Madra.s 1952-54;^ R^ana U.S. “I..egion of Merit”; became 

195^; well-known author of many Brigadier, 1946; Major-General in 
Tamil books on Gita, Mahabliarata, 1947 and Lt. General in 1948; Direc- 
Raraayana^etc. tor of Indian Armoured Corps, 

Rajendra ’ Prasad, Dr. M.A., li^46; Commander of Delhi and 

M.L., LL.D. (All.)—born 3rd East Punjab Sub-Area, 1947 G.O.C. 
Dec., 1884 in Jiradci in die district Chief, Eastern Command 1948, 
of Saran, Bihar; passed M.L., 1925; G.O.C.-Southern Command, 1948-52; 
leader of the Behari Students’ Con- ^he leader of the Hyderabad 

ffeichcc; member of the I’aina Uni-^' Campaign, 1948; Cominan- 
versity Senate for several years; der-in-Chief, Indian Army 1952-54; 
twice "President, All-India Hindi retired from active service 1955. 


Literary Conference; joined Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi in 1917 in famous 
Champaran agrarian affairs; joined 
the non-cooperation movement in 
1920; General Sccretan^ of the Con¬ 
gress, 1922; mcmbk>. Congress 
Working Committee for several 
years; Presidfent, Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta Congress 1934 and 1939; im¬ 
prisoned for August movement in 
'.»!^2''and released in 1945; Minister 
of Indian* Union, 1947; Presi- 
* debt, Indian Constituent Assembly 
1946^9; President, Republio. of 
India from 1950; auth^. of the 
* India, Ditdded* and AtU<mography. 

Riljetadra Sinhji, Qenaral-— born 
Jusfe 15,*’, 1^; belongs to the ruling* 


R a o, Dr. Ramakriahna- 

‘‘iborn April 1.3, 1899; graduated from 
Fergusson College, Poona; entered 
political life in 1924 while practic¬ 
ing as a lawyer in Hyderabad; was 
member of the,, Hyderabad Re¬ 
form Committee ; was imprisoned 
during Quit India Movement and 
again in 1947; served as Education 
and Revenue Minister in the Hyder¬ 
abad Cabinet 1950-52; was elected 
member of the Hyderabad Assem¬ 
bly; Chief Miriister of Hyderabad' 
1952-56; appointed Governor of 
Kerala from 1956. 

Rautroy, Satchidanaiidla— born 
1915 at Khurda, Orissa; executive 
ofBcer, Keshoram Cotton Mtlte) Cah 
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{Nuriidpated as C^vernment DcQL Umversiiv aoa concu^bnt^y 
I tluUflL fi&mtAee in Sodal Services fouii^er and Delhi Schoc^ 

is Auttri^ia andVN^w Zeu«^£ Ecunoinics; now Vicc^-Ohajocellor, 
1952; attended Harvard Jjfi- iMbi Uuiversiiy-^ ^ ^ 

verity International Seminar ^>f • Rwkmmi Dovi—born 1904 at 
V 'i.Atts and Sdence; story writer Vi Madura , married 1920 to laid Dr« 
has written numerous bot(ks G. S. Aruiidale, P-esident, Thcoso* 

' poems. ^ phicaJ Society; startetl danpmg in 

Rcdkiff B. Copala —burn Aug. eaily .^c; exponent of Indian dance 
%, 1907; graduated from the Vis- and niuMc, specialising in Bliarata * 
‘swabbarati, Santinetetan^, 1927, parn Nntyam, music, drama, pamunf^and^ 
.^-iiapatcd in tlic S.dt Sat3%graha crafts; made extensive * tours in 

^)Vent; to jail m 1930, 1932, 1939,» different countries with dance re- 
1942; member, Madras Legislative citals and kciuies; n.is member, 
Asseinbly 1957; Minister, Local Sell- Indian National Com nission for co- 
Government, Madr?J| */1937-39; was operanuij wii^UNLSCO, Prcsitlent, 
Member, Andhra, University Senate; Kalakshetr.i CInteinSuonal Arts 
Minister ol Finance, Madras Oov- Centre, Ad>.r, Madras, Mtnihcr of 
ernment PM7 52; was Pro-Chancel- the Parliaiucnt; I'atlina ISlmsan, 
lor of the Andlira University; 1956. ' *■ 

Chief Munster, former Andhra State Saehar, Bhhn Sen, B \, LL B. 
11^5-57; Minister of Central Govern- —born Dec. 1, 1893.* AKuafed in 
ment from 1958. Punjab and joined Bar , joined 

Rao. Dr. V, K. R. V. Ph.D. non-cooperaUtJii mosei.cnt, 1921; 
(Cambridge)—boin July 7, 1908; member Punjab Ltinslame Assem- 
represented India on International ^^7 t^onsutuent^ 

Food Confereiite at Quebec, W.ish-t> 7 1941, Finaiue 

Ington and Copenhagen; worked as Government 1946-47, 

Director of Statistics and afterwards Punjib, fndn 1,VI9 anif^; 

Planning Adviser, Ministry of Food, Goviriior of Oiissa from 

Government of India; was Food^, 

Adviser to the* Indian Embassy, Sampumanand— boin Jan. 1, 
Washington 1946-47 ; was Chair- 1891 ; started as school master; 
man U. N. Sub-Comnussion on worked at Daly College, Indore, 
Economic Development, 1947-50; 1915-18; wa^Professor, fCashi Vidya- 
member, gavcrn?ng council, inter- pith 19?2; ^Member, A.I.C.C.; was 
national Association for research in Secretary, U. P. Provincial Congress 
income and wealth 1947-51; corres- Committee; President, Second All- 
pondent for India, Roval Fconomic India Socialist Conference; Ex- 
Speiety, London; Past President, Minister of Education, U.P. 

^ Indian Economic Association 1949; ernment, 1038-39; ^was Mim 
Was member; Central Board of Film Fducation, Finance and ^ 

C^sors, Press Commission, Plan- U.P., 1947-52; again Mini> 
niflg Commisaon Advisory Board U.P. Government 1952-54; 
aad Kadonal Income Committee ; Minister, ®U.P. from 1955. . - 

rDtUvexsitf Professor and Head of Sdkaeii*, Shib«ii|aL 
the Di^rtmenc of Economics, Born July, 1907; educatedf^t Sam* 
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AllaHaba^ and Agra'Um- I.CSt 1^22, 
iR6t^t]iet&^ Frolifrss^r» Sc AnJirews OovGmpvt^ til *' 

Coilcgc, Gorakhpur 1930.3'! ,• jojn^ ^<ai Fi«5s O^fT 
ift>o-ca.opeintion niovcincnt m revenue Sccy ^ 

jobcd Sale Satyagralia in 1930, !I’4CM3; Director 
general Secretary, Kanpur District ^loti 1942-43, Relief 
Congress Committee U^l, member 1§>4Z43, Director 6cneral 
VVJPGC and A1C.C tor seieral "Government of India 1943-#. 
yacrs, became Congress ML A Dcpaitment of Food, Cfo' 
1937-46, imprisoned several umes of India 1946, Minister to 
including during ^uit India’ move bassj of Indu m USA,( 
ment, Member, Consutucnl Assfni- Indian Arfibassador to 
bly 1946, Vice President AIIUC Yugoslavia V>50 51 and 
Upto 194S Indian Ambassador to US 

Sakaena, Mohanlal, B Sc, 52, Member, Indian De! 

LLB—born >» after passing U N Gencg^I Assembly 

LLB t\inunation vointd bar it Head of the Indian Del«|_ 
Lucknow in 1919, ^aeUvcly asso Lcoiiumic and Social Council 0l 
aat^ w)dj the Coiigrc s polities UN in 1949 19^ and a 

s''^Cw Dll , VIas irnpiisoncd scveial the annual conference of F«A»' 
tames since 1921 for niuonal ciuse, 1949 and PAO Council 
member, l(iimicipal Boird, Lucknow 1951, 1953, Indian Ambass^ 
1923-2'5, Member, UP Legislative Japan 1954 56, appointed Dl . 
Couftal and Chief Whip, Swaraj General of Pood and Agnesi 
Party 1924 26 member, Central Orgamsition in 1956 
Assembly for several years; mem Saa, Aaolce Kumar-—bom 
-ndian Consntuent Astoaibly,^ 1913 Xm educated at Calcutta 



, qualified for the Bar i 
n in 1941 and jotniad 


%/iin$ter. Relief and RehabllitatiOO«r 
•Xloveri ment of tn^a 1949> 

ber, Hou'ic of the People^ ^9^9; hi the same year; 

Member Indian Farhafoent ,^sof, Liw and Economics, 

Santhanam, KL—b^orn 1895 , Pillege, Calcutta 1941-43; 
graduated in 1917, eiirolled in High Standing Counsel m 1959, d(6 
Court, Mudras 1920, gave up prac- to the 19th Session of tfetvj 
tice in the^ same yea^ was m jail 1^55 was elected to lokSaf 
for several* )ears for noncoopera- 1957 fron C'tlcuila N-E Cd 
dofl movement was editor, Indtan cnev. Minister of Law, Goverl 
"Express 1933-40 Member, Indnn of India from 1957 
Lcgishtivc Assembly 1937-42 Mem- Shrmageah, Can^al S, 1, 
iw^ConaUWent Assembly, Minister born May. 190?, 
of^^^Jdi^ Gov^nincnt of hjdia^ Cambndg4 University »aivd If 
debt, Ixf» Vmdnya Pradesh ; entered Sandhurst Mitoar*' 

1946 ^^-rinaiKe Commisaion tirom commissioned II 

India . service in Burma, Asi^ % 

' Bai^ay Raujia^ C T E„ tsn and with thp 

♦Jlieft- 1, If^, edticated oSclated as Brigade Cbps " 
and Oxford; eotesed tlS 64th Xodia^ Iii£aftiry 








m 

i. 




I 


.V 




siiy ; s(Uih%r, /joumaUst, ^ctujrcr, 
trJycller; ser^ell as special corf£S^- 
pon-dent of ' Observer ' Idiu 

and and oilier papers tiurin}» l^nucc 
of -Wales’ visit to Inciia 1921-22 
-contributed to ma^^a^rincs, newv^, 
papers, reviews al! over the worlil,;: 
h.ts iecturrvi before prominent sode- 
■ties ; .lutiu)!' of inmiy b Ktl»s, was 
coiirribiitor to ' Hindu Madras, 
'''‘hifnv^ry Diyitst'. A'nerica. 

Singh, Jaipa!—born* 3id Jjt,n. 
in Ranrhi ilistrict helonjjing to 
Atlil).i‘:i rar.c; t\lucaU‘d at Ranciii, 



gress J^arty, “j&eatfdf, 




corf^- also in,'the (Gon^tunnt 


\ 

,1^ 


n f(ir<.l; wa^ I.t'.S. p;'^•jintionr.r at 
t)\f<ud, wpK'h he r Sign£‘rl; 

of India; lirst 
ford blue; was 


It.wiiiig liockcv pbi 


it'-dran lo get full 


>!,icer 

i! O i 


ii) C^oUinial SciviLe in British Ivast 
!' ^ ; <i^(>lonisaiion Minis¬ 

ter an^j Resemie Commis'sioner. 

■ BiVancr, T editor */Idibati 

Sai{nni inemK’r, Board of Second¬ 
ary F.dncatinn, Bihar; member 
Consiitneni. Assemblv of India and 
mem’er, Indian Parliament-.- 
- ('.■rsi<loiu, fharkhand Party. ‘ 
Sinha, Sri Srlkrishna—honi 
Ocr, 21, IPSS; educated at Patna 
(.College ami qualified for law in 
191^; joined politics in P’21; w.,s 
chosen as the leader of the Swaraj 
Party in B, & O. Council in 1937 ; 

Congress member jn the Central 
Legislative Assatibl;,,: 1936; Chair¬ 
man,, M’onghyr FliKitict Board, 
193'': imprisoned for a total period 
of 19 rears for Congress agitation; 
Clijr^ Minister of Bihar, 1937-39 ; 
-ate! since 1946. 


n,- Minister of SCate for,'! - 
Affairs, Govt.” of' India 

Stnha, Dr, 

Ott- 14, 1910 in Bihar; eduqfcll^Vf 
at Saniinekcatn, KasHi^ 
and Trankfiirt-on-Main , tjbivi^^ify- 
where he look doctorate ' degree-j,. 
siudied Russian aflains under 
Goiky’.s ^guidance, in .U,S.S.R,; M-^a 
first Secri.*tary, Indian !Legat|o5tty ^ 
Swiizcihindf M-^P. from, 1952,.,^ ■ 

Sitaramayya, Dr* 

born Nov. 24, 1S80, in 
educated nf ('hristian College, and 
Mnsli.n College, Madra.s ; . pfiyaie"'.,, 
p'-dic.al pr.ictitionifl’, 190'»-t-6; jolni^- 
Congress in 1S‘98, discomidu^,’ 
luetlical practice in 1916; 
of the A.l.C.C. 1916-48- meml er of- 
the Congress Working Cortimittcis;, 

IO'Q i- *,r tK*, rnj-lif,rk 


_air,’ 

r 


tj -Saiyanaraih—born 1900 

inaiuc* iga : erlucated at Patna; 

political career with a 
1 ^ Beroy mpHsonment,'.in jail in 
}an., non-cooperaHon move- 
ale itta and BjHar Legislature 

H the Con- 


i9'S '-6 President of the .Indian 
Stales Petiples’ Conference; broj,ighl- 
out official history of the Congrets; ; 
started KngHsb weekly ' 
bbruni ' in 1919; iinprisoned fo^ 
Salt Satvagraba in 19.30; was sedt 
to jail twice, later in 1942 and 1933;., 
was detained in August, 1942 
D. I. Rules; .President, Cohgrc.ss 
19<^8-49; me-aiber, Constituent -As-? 
sembly of India and fatcr of' 4%^. 
Parliament till luly, 19^2* 
nor, Madhya Pradesh • 

Savarkar, Vinayalc Damoidlir^. 
born 18®3, at Nasikl . 

Law; educated at#!-' FergtJSdja;; 
College, Poona; joined oadbpalitit'. 
movement; was sent to 
where he worked 4'’ 
dom under Shvamaji 
and Madame Cami; Was 
in England for 
Case, but escaped from' 

Marseilles in 1910, . but* yv0/;^'-l 
■ arresttd and tran^torted' 





LLB. and ’^tol^d as ad 

_ I A tf I. ,. f H »* * X 


iltt|rcM:d at catc ^^ .AHahabadq ijj^ Mini's 




Chatrjil 


_ ~wt J{;<afc by 1int|:fi^ "'5i»te I9i4-18\ _ . , 

ib^l^imsixy |V5%u is a Jiniljuis^-AiJtV^tfd Mtinicipal Boai^; 

was Presidcnr ol ihiC Coi^re^s in lh99; gave up hr “ 
Maha^abha for several years; Mession and joined irecdoiu 
'^edj£^ ■■'fT'aiii''active politics. ^nent in i9lV-;«wcni to 

:•• viS'Kiblt oy, Majar-G«neral Thnes; President, U.H. ('-onjJ^ess .1923 

'■ #»)£>. Saidjb Sinffh, . I.M.S.—I >orn and 1948; geiiLial manager, Punjab 


pro- 
h>V<- 
sev-eu 


.':,f)efcemhcr 15, 1887; obtained medi- 
: caf degrees in Edinburgh and 
it-ohdbn;; did posr-graduatoi wtirk in 
|ohti Hopkins University; Harvard 
*Medical School; Toronto Mctlicai 
SehiXil and Trinity College, Cknn- 
iwidge: joined l.M.S. J'>13; served 
in die World War U 1915-21; Rockr- 
ieUer- Foundation Fellow 1923-25; 
jdir^d ilaffkinc* Institute 1925 as 
a* Assistant. Director; was Director 
from 3932-] v49; A.ssbuint Director- 
Gen.eral, WHO 19.50-1V52; received 
Stalin Peace Prize in 1953. 

Tat*, Ratanji Dadabhoy 

Jfcim«ir~boni. July, 19(W ; edu- India; was Iiidi.m Ann.its 

cated in India, France and Japan; J hiliucu<^ of 

firjst pilot to quality in India; holds 

' History of the Indian people. *- 1 .,' 

Thimayya Lt. Geti. K. S.-»4>i.)rn 
March 31, 1‘06; ctiuaited .u bishop 
Onion boy’s S..liOo!, I'.j.i'.gal.jic, 
Prince of Wale,' Royal lncl:-.n Mili¬ 
tary Oillcgc, Dchra Dun, Royal Mili¬ 
tary 0)ncge, Sandhurst ; (>):vitnis- 


A, ^ ' ' 

National K.<nk l'.2i-.D; ioiuufed ihe 
Oniral l\jssan Sangli in 1930; 
Speaker Lf^k, ljjgij>lauve Atsembt^ 
l^37-1950j/ Mil tuber. Constituent 
Assembly; founder of the Hindi 
Sahitya S.nuniclaii; was President of 
the Con^pi'Ssl 

Tara Chand tDr,—I'tf.rn 1SS8 ; 
educated at D^hi, Mctrui, Alla¬ 
habad and 0-<foid ; Pu)^c',M>r of 
history at the Kayasdia 
College, Allahabad .and tben its p5>^a^^ 
cipal for 20 years ; Vice-k-lfanccllor 
Allahabad University ; Stvrelar^,)' 
Ministry of liducauun Covcnnicnt 
of Ifidi.a ; was Iiidi.in Anihassador 


sinned 

joined 


into 

4/19 


t 


A’.and ‘B' licences; is Chaimnn 
cf Uic Board of Air India Inter- 
iiaUqpal Corporation; member, 

Indian Airline-i Corporation ; Direc¬ 
tor,, ‘ HihdusUian •Aircraft Ltd.; 

Ghakman, Tata Industries; was 
of the Indian delegation 
tq tl^« third session of U.N, General 
Paris, f948; Honorary 
Group Captain, I. A. F.; Honorary 
Albhab^d University; Ofliccr 
diil Legion of Honour, France; 
kWariicd' '‘International Management 

by' th^ National Asfcciation ment; Commanded j.. 

*oS(6.A.; Padnta Bhusan fantry Rriga..lc in Japan .os, %• 
^]i|h§;y^en^ent of India. occupation-forces I94'i 

'Pttrshott»«ida»— Indian Army Forces Naj^ 
at Ajllahabad ; educated Com:nitt.cdJ^ommander| 


diari Ar 'i’.v 1''26; 

ydcrab.'id Rcgi.mcnt 
19^6-39 ; Atljutaiit, 5th Bn, (.Madras) 
U.T.C. 1939-41 ; served in .Malaya 
194 2-43; promoted to Lt C(d <^ncl 
commanded 9/19 Hyderali,»d 


'iff***!. 




Chief of the Ariny VAndhra 1953-57 ; Mcmt>6r, 


pnsimerfl. 

Staff, sirn^e^l' 5/. 

Thacker, M. S.—educated at 
Aliniednhad and Bombay?'; graduat¬ 
ed an engineering from hrisioi Uni- 
vcrsily;" worked in Oakuria Electric 
Supply Corpoiation I932-I9-17 ; Pro¬ 
fessor of Power Lngincering, Ittdaan 


Ccv.nmission from 1957, 
Visvesvaraya, Sir 
—Born I5Th Sept ISdl' 

Kolar district; graduated fro;« 
tral College, Bangalore, 18^ ; jtiincaf: 
Bombay engineering service' artd 
retired in 1901; Chief Enghaecr^' 


Institute of Science, HaOi^alore 19-17- Mysore State 19„9 ; Chairinau, 
Direcifir, IrvE^n'iLruturc of Bombay Irrigation E.nqui^y CoOTo 
Science, ; /'resident, Indian miltee ; Chairman Indian 

Sj,ience Congress 1^7-48; President, Enquiiy Committee 19'5; Mcmbeft 
Insiituic jpl Engineers 1956; Presi- Bc>inbay Back Bay* Enquiry Vem’- 

miltee, 19^9; in the capacity of ton-* 
suiting engineer and Adviser served" 


,ij<y^,4t'*rs'tinue of Metals 1955-56 
Director-Getft'ral, Council of 
Scientific -and industrial Research 
s^nce 1957. 

Thakurdas, Sir Purusbottam- 
<*a», C.l.E. Born 


in a number of States speh a'e-. 
Baroda, Gwalior, Bhopal, Rolhapur 
and municipalities such as Bombay,' 
Karachi and Nagpur ; was respon-, 


Mav '0, 1851 ; was educated^ for starting Mysore University, 

■the hlphsnsione College airtl 


'idmed the firm of Narandas Jay- 
ran ,'''i'902 ; Sherif1 of Bombay 1920; 
iiicmber, Inchcapc Committee; 
Member, Council of State 1922-23;'. 
Xlenibcr, Legislative .^sscmbly, 1924- 
3') ; Thrice President, Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber ; President, Indian 
Chamber, of Comiif tcc ; Me.nber, 
Rv.';.il Cormi siort "^on Currency 
1926 ; Vice Chairman, Indian Cen¬ 
tral Banking Enquiiy C>>mmitree. 

IV'vedi, Sir Chandulal 
;pvlaL K,C.S,T,~bo rn 2nd 
Wr’*.-*'. J,8'/jclucatcd at Elphin- 
. QOf^ge, Bombay and St. 

Oxford; entered 


Rhadravati Iron Works and Kri<^ha* 
rajasagara Dam ; founded jaytgidta- 


K* 


S ^7 ; 

—^.horn .J3n;.,p. ; 

CaJcHtta 


marajendra Occupational Tnsdmtc^ , 
Bangalore ; , President, All India 
Manufacturers* Organisation' sines 
1941 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-18; ; 

Vizianagrram, M a h a r a ” 
Kumar of—born Dec. 28, ,1905 ; 
educated at Princes College, 
and England ; ctipuin of die India® 
Cricket team which toured England 
in 1936; a great shikari; was Minis-, 
ter of Justice in U-P, G6vcm‘mcht.,j''^. 
was President of the Cricket Contfidi . 
Board. /* ... ' ** - 

Uday Sbankar—., i 
adnaitted «ift 




Assistant Commis- 
J3n;7;'p.; Deputy^^'^ecretary, 
and ."if^ndia (^omc Dept.) 
iissionef of JJerar 


pur; was 

College of Arts, London, 
take training in the plastic 
the guidance of Sir 
start ; joined fan',ous. Ru$i^n- 





« 

‘ Pavlova ; his town iitc’otn- V P-^hich was*clo 

ptany and inu/dS found |pc world? W< \War II. 'V 
npeiie^ cultuie centre Almora ^ ' ' 
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E. I. P; W. Products 

f 

Stand *for 

PURITY RELIABILITY 

and 

iVIAXIlVLUM POTEN^ 


We Manufacture : 

£'pecialitie3; Sterilised, Chemical Solutions, 
Colloid Products, Vac5iines, Phages and 
rliarmaceutical Drugs,—i n our own 
Laboratory and under the Supervision 
' of Expert Chemist 

• 

KAST INDIA' 

PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS LTD, 
HAHd^REE BUILDINGS 

102, SItyama Prosad Mukherjee Road, Cal-26 


NoM I* 


'V. 




1958 


Uteratuh^Borh Pasternak (U^S-Sr^).* 
Physics —J>r. Pavel Cherenkov (U.S.S.R.)* 
—Prof. I, M. Frajak (U.S.S.R,). 
Chemisiry —Dr. Frederief: Sangai (England). 
Pi?^<*-rFather Georges fire (Belgium). 
Medicine —Joshua Lederl^rgh (U.^?,). 

—Dr. Gerald W'.' Hcaddle (U.S.). 

—Dr. Edward L. Tatum (U.S,). 






Refused accewi the Prize. 




' 

Pa^/j-rff»“tGcneral Ayub Khan. 

{France —General de Gaulle (President). 

^ —Michel Debri (Prime Minister). 

l^banon —Rashid Karami (Prime Minister). 

General Nc Win (Prime Minister). 
JJ-ntbn of S. Africa —Dr. Hendril^ P. Verwoerd 
—Antonio Segni (Prime Minister). 
Cube^Dt. Fidel Castro (Prime Minister). 


(Prime Mjnister)^' 


Sports 

l.F.A, Shield. 1958 —East Bengal. 

Aga Khan Hockey 1953 —^Northern Railway. 
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Serve 
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ANTISEPTIC 
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CHLOROPHYLL 







The wonder 
germicide and 
deodoriser 

Protects gums, 
brightens teeth 
and sweetens 
breath. / 

n 


^There Is enduring conpanionship 
where tastes are 


similar. Like cycling, ... 

for example COMPANIONSHIP 

Tastes always meet when 
It comes to a Raleigh, for 
this bic)»cle, distinguished 
by Its attractive finish 
and graceful proportions, 
will go along with you 
for years and years.., 
never failing you and 
never complaining 
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